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Preface 


The volume in hand is the first to appear in a De Gruyter series 
on Greek and Roman art and architecture, edited by Francesco 
de Angelis and Clemente Marconi. I am personally indebted to 
Clemente Marconi for involving me in this project and to Mirko 
Vonderstein of De Gruyter for his help and encouragement 
throughout. 

The handbook contains 23 chapters on various aspects of 
Greek sculpture, written by an international team of scholars 
in different languages and translated into English. Some 
authors are introduced to an English-speaking public for the 
first time. An effort has been made to address questions arising 
not only from the visual remains of Greek sculpture but also 
from Greek and Latin literature and epigraphy, and to 
coordinate the evidence collected from a wide range of sources. 
The subject has been treated in its historical and social 
perspective, with special emphasis on the social status of 
sculptors, the function of sculpture, sculptural techniques and 
colouring, as well as chronological and regional developments. 
Greek sculpture continues to be Greek even when created 
under Roman occupation, hence the chapters on cult statues, 
portraits and copies of classical masterpieces produced by 
Greeks in Rome itself and in Roman Greece. It is the editor’s 
hope that the present handbook will offer students and 
scholars an up-to-date survey of the principal tenets of our field 
and rekindle interest in a subject which many may find 
intimidating or simply far removed from contemporary 


concerns. Chapter 23 succinctly explains why Greek sculpture 
continues to hold our interest today in its timeless capture of 
the moment and its tireless pursuit of excellence. 

This book has been long in the making, not least on account 
of translation issues. I am grateful to the authors for their 
patience and for sharing their expertise in a collaborative 
project reaching across two continents and five languages. 
Hans Rupprecht Goette has generously allowed the 
reproduction of many of his superb photographs in several 
chapters of the present volume. 

Chapters 8 (Queyrel), 9 (Goette), 13 (Leventi), 16 
(Konstantinidis), 17 (Damaskos), 18 (Themelis), 20 (Katakis) 21 
(Jacob) and 22 (Katsaros and Vasiliadis) were thranslated by 
Stefanie Kennell and Olga Palagia. Chapter 11 (Adornato) was 
translated by Theresa Davis. Chapter 19 (La Rocca) was 
translated by Olga Palagia. 

The abbreviations of bibliographical references follow the 
guidelines of American Journal of Archaeology; for 
abbreviations of ancient authors, see the Oxford Classical 
Dictionary. 

Olga Palagia 
Athens 
December, 2018 
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Olga Palagia 


1 Introduction 


The study of Greek monumental sculpture has evolved through 
a number of phases,1 and has reached a watershed, calling out 
for a fresh approach aimed at new generations of students and 
scholars. The field is now past traditional methods like copy 
criticism and more recent approaches like social history and 
abstract theory. The scope of this volume is not to talk around 
Greek sculpture but about it, exploring key aspects in its 
development. The issues of collecting, looting, conservation, 
display and social contexts are not addressed here.2 
Chronologically, this volume includes material from the 
seventh century B.C. to the second century A.D. as the 
distinction between Greek and Roman sculpture is now blurred 
at the edges, especially as regards sculpture produced in Greece 
under Roman occupation. Sculptures created in the Roman 
Empire are not seen automatically as Roman “originals.”3 And 
sculpture in ancient Greece is no longer defined as “an 
anonymous product of an impersonal craft”,4 an approach that 
sought to minimize the contribution of individual artists in the 
teeth of the evidence. 

There is no linear development, and the tools for 
understanding Greek sculpture belong not only to the art 
historian but also to the archaeologist. Stylistic assessment may 
be supplemented with scientific analysis of bronze alloys and 
the source of marbles. Even though the great masters have 


been reinstated, mainly thanks to exhibitions devoted to 
individual artists like Praxiteles,s the study of techniques, 
contexts and literary and epigraphical sources remain pivotal 
for the elucidation of the function and chronology of the 
sculptures.s Polychromy is now understood to have played an 
important role in the final appearance of Greek sculpture.7 
Regional schools and itinerant sculptors have acquired a new 
significance. 

Handbooks of Greek sculpture published in the 21st century 
consist either of chronological overviewss or lexica.9 The vast 
amount of data accumulated after nearly three centuries of 
research entails the collaboration of experts representing 
different perspectives. The book in hand is a collective effort by 
scholars chosen for their expertise in particular areas, 
combining their resources to illuminate problems arising from 
the study of Greek sculpture in the contemporary world. The 
emphasis is on material culture rather than theoretical 
approaches. 

Although far from comprehensive, this compendium 
highlights themes that have been under discussion for some 
time. It resumes the debate on the nature of the evidence. The 
perennial question of how to co-ordinate the evidence of the 
sources with the archaeological remains is at the core of this 
enquiry. 

This handbook consists of 23 Chapters distributed 
thematically in eight sections. Chapters 2-4 in Part I deal 
primarily with the epigraphical and literary sources, though 
the starting point of Chapter 11 in Part IV is also firmly 
grounded in what the ancient sources have to say about the 
emergence of the Classical style. In Chapter 2 Dimitris Plantzos 
offers an overview of Pliny’s and Pausanias’ accounts of Greek 
sculptors and their works, filtered through the sensibilities of 


two authors active in the Roman Empire. Chapter 3, by Alan 
Johnston and Olga Palagia, discusses a selection of sculptors’ 
signatures from the sixth to the first century B.C., tracing the 
sculptors’ movements, use of local alphabets and raising issues 
of collaboration and repair. Andrew Stewart in Chapter 4 
charts the cost of sculptures, the artists’ social status and issues 
of patronage by sifting building accounts and literary sources. 

Part II is mainly concerned with the function of sculpture. 
Peter Schultz discusses architectural sculptures from the 
Archaic to the Hellenistic periods in Chapter 5, while Katia 
Margariti explores Attic grave reliefs to the end of the fourth 
century B.C. in Chapter 6. 

Portraiture is the subject of Part III. Sheila Dillon focuses on 
non-royal honorary portraits in Chapter 7, with special 
emphasis on the Hellenistic period. Royal portraiture is 
represented by the Ptolemies, discussed by Francois Queyrel in 
Chapter 8. Greek portraiture made in Greece during the Roman 
Empire is confined to the portraits commissioned by Herodes 
Atticus in the Antonine period, a distinct body of material 
studied by Hans Goette in Chapter 9. 

The question of styles in Greek sculpture has always been 
the subject of controversy, particularly as regards the personal 
contribution of the great masters and the value of stylistic 
assessment in determining chronological sequences. Part IV on 
styles assembles contributions by scholars of different 
viewpoints. In Chapter 10 Mary Sturgeon discusses the 
development and typology of Archaic sculpture. She is mainly 
concerned with the archaeological material, whereas 
Gianfranco Adornato in Chapter 11 traces the emergence of the 
Classical style by citing the verdict of the ancient sources on 
successive generations of sculptors leading from the Archaic to 
the High Classical.1o The chryselephantine statues of Pheidias, 


considered the greatest sculptural achievements of the ancient 
world by the Greeks and Romans themselves, are discussed by 
Olga Palagia in Chapter 12. As the actual statues are lost, the 
evidence of the ancient sources, both epigraphical and literary, 
and material remains like the debris of the sculptor’s workshop 
in Olympia, blocks from the statue bases and reduced copies 
and variants of later periods serve to reconstruct an 
approximate appearance of the originals. The knotty problem 
of the contribution of Roman copies and variants towards 
understanding the styles of the great masters is also tackled in 
Chapter 13, where Iphigeneia Leventi offers a survey of the 
careers of the famous sculptors of the fourth century. The 
sculptural styles of the Hellenistic period, based almost 
exclusively on original works, are treated by Marion Meyer in 
Chapter 14. Her method privileges style above scientific 
analysis and other external considerations. 

In the antipodes of the issues of style and the assessment of 
Roman copies, Part V offers a _ different standpoint, 
concentrating on excavated sculptures found in particular 
regions regardless of the origin of the sculptors who created 
them. Clemente Marconi in Chapter 15 offers a survey of 
Archaic and Classical Greek sculptures found in Sicily. The 
sculptures of Melos, from Archaic to Roman, are presented by 
Panagiotis Konstantinidis in Chapter 16. No regional workshop 
can be detected on the island, the sculptures are therefore 
attributed to travelling artists. The sculptures of Macedonia, a 
subject hitherto neglected, are discussed by Dimitris Damaskos 
in Chapter 17, which concentrates on the periods between the 
sixth and the first centuries B.C. As becomes clear in this 
chapter, the sculptures produced in Macedonia after the 
Roman conquest of 168 B.C. are still to all intents and purposes 
Greek. The excavator of Messene, Petros Themelis, offers an 


overview of the Hellenistic and Roman sculptures that he 
brought to light in the city, in Chapter 18. 

Part VI is concerned with the interaction between Greeks 
and Romans from the second century B.C. onwards. Chapter 19 
by Eugenio La Rocca is the first survey in English of the 
statuary created in Rome by Greek sculptors commissioned by 
the victorious generals of the Roman Republic. In Chapter 20 
Stylianos Katakis focuses on the production in Greece of Roman 
imperial copies of classical masterpieces; it is remarkable that 
some copies were dedicated in the actual sanctuaries that held 
the originals. 

Part VII is devoted to technical matters.11 Chapter 21 by 
Raphael Jacob offers an overview of metal attachments to 
marble sculptures, piecing and repairs. The question of 
polychromy is treated by Thomas Katsaros and Constantinos 
Vasiliadis in Chapter 22, which deals with literary sources and 
pigments, marshalling an array of painted sculptures mainly in 
the Acropolis Museum and the Athens National Museum. 

The reception of Greek sculpture is addressed in Part VII, 
where Michael Squire discusses attitudes towards Classical 
sculpture through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and early 
modern Europe in Chapter 23. 
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Part I: Literary and Epigraphical 
Testimonia 


Dimitris Plantzos 


2 Greek Sculpture in the Roman Empire: 
The Literary Sources 


Abstract: This chapter examines the reception of Greek 
sculpture by the intellectuals of the Roman Empire. 


Keywords: Looting, collecting, copying, Pliny the Elder, 
Pausanias 


Introduction 


Greek art, sculpture and painting in particular, features 
prominently in the literature of the Romans. Although agendas 
may vary, as well as a source’s degree of relevance, accuracy or 
plain reliability, modern scholarship has dwelt extensively on 
Greek and Latin texts of the Republican and the Imperial 
periods in order to construct a coherent history of Greek 
sculpture. The narrative thus created acts in parallel with the 
material record, though not always in complimentary fashion 
with it. As the viewpoint of those Roman accounts is 
demonstrably different from that of fifth-or fourth-century 
Greek authorities discussing their own culture, the study of 
Roman texts provides valuable insights into the afterlife of 
Greek sculpture. The aim of this chapter is to offer a summary 
account of the ways Roman intellectuals received Greek 


sculpture based on the written texts they left behind, as well as 
briefly to suggest the types of evidence modern scholars may 
find in them. 


Looters and collectors 


The written record paints quite a vivid picture of the ways in 
which Roman society was introduced to the wealth of images 
provided by Greek sculpture. Statues from Greece were being 
brought to Rome already in the Hellenistic period, in the form 
of plunder first and as collectors’ items soon afterwards.12 By 
the time of the Empire thousands of bronze and marble images 
of Greek gods and goddesses, heroes, athletes, and warriors 
had already been removed to Roman forums, sanctuaries and 
villas — not to mention copyists’ workshops - in order to satisfy 
an initial sense of curiosity which soon developed into a new 
sort of collective taste: the love of things Greek. Cities in Magna 
Graecia were the first to provide Greek statuary to be paraded 
through the streets of Rome during the triumphant processions 
habitually awarded to victorious generals: we hear that when, 
in 209 B.C., the South Italian city of Tarentum was sacked by the 
Roman army in retaliation of that city’s siding with Hannibal, a 
vast number of statues and paintings was carried off to Rome, 
‘almost as many as those taken from Syracuse’ by general 
Marcellus in 211 B.C.13 One of those statues, a colossal Heracles 
by Lysippus, was eventually dedicated by another general, 
Fabius Maximus, on the Capitoline.14 

Macedon and Central Greece followed suit, as the Roman 
Senate was always quick to take advantage of the muddled 
politics of the Greek cities at the time and the grave strategic 
mistakes often made by their leadership. A three-day triumph 


was celebrated by general Titus Quinctius Flamininus in 194 
B.C., including, as historian Titus Livy relates, the display of 
‘statues in bronze and marble’ mostly taken from Macedon and 
King Philip V and, to a lesser extent, the cities in Greece.1s Two 
hundred and eighty-five bronze statues, as well as two hundred 
and thirty marble ones are said by the same source to have 
been paraded through Rome by general Marcus Fulvius in 187 
B.C., after his victorious siege of Ambracia in Western Greece.16 
Statues, as well as gold and silver plate, textiles and furniture 
had been removed from Seleucid Syria by Scipio in 189 B.C.,17 
and Plutarch recounts that when Aemilius Paullus celebrated 
his own triumph against Macedon in 167 B.C., a whole day was 
barely sufficient to display merely ‘the statues, the paintings 
and the colossal figures, which were carried on two hundred 
and fifty chariots’.1s One of the statues paraded by Aemilius 
Paullus was most likely the Athena by Phidias which, according 
to later sources, was dedicated by the general in the temple of 
Fortuna on the Palatine Hill.19 Following Macedon’s final 
surrender to Metellus in 148 B.C., the celebrated Granicus 
Monument, designed and executed by Lysippus, was taken 
from the Macedonian sanctuary of Dion to the Campus Martius 
in Rome where it stood thereafter as ‘the chief ornament of the 
place’.2o Two years later, the sack of Corinth by Mummius 
seems to have overwhelmed Rome and its elites with more 
Greek art than ever before.21 

As Rome was being inundated with sculptures, paintings and 
any other sort of Greek art, a great number of artists from the 
captured lands found their way to Italy as well, be that as 
slaves or migrants in search of a better work environment. 
Some acquired fame and wealth in their new homeland, and 
seem to have worked for the launching of a new age in 
Hellenistic/Graeco-Roman aesthetics.22 This new cultural ethos 


did not pass unnoticed nor was it spared the scorn and rage of 
the more conservative (or elderly) among the Roman ruling 
classes. Plutarch, for one, relates how the above mentioned 
Marcellus was blamed, back in the late third century B.C., 
because ‘he filled the Roman people [...] with a taste for leisure 
and idle talk’.23 Slightly later, in 195 B.C., Cato the Elder is 
reported by Livy to have argued that ‘those statues brought 
from Syracuse’ were enemies of Rome, themselves having 
captured the Romans rather than the other way round.24 
Although the criticism against the new fashion would persist 
for some time to come, the tide was impossible to subdue, and 
by the advent of the Empire Italian art had been transformed 
in its entirety. 

Looting eventually led to collecting.25 Greek art began to be 
seen as cultural capital, enhancing its owner’s intellectual and 
social status and, when auctioned off, Greek statuary could 
fetch considerable sums. With time, sensibilities progressed, 
and tastes became more sophisticated. Whereas the crude 
Roman generals of the third and second centuries B.C. seemed 
impervious to the allure of Greek art,zs a new generation of 
collectors-cum-connoisseurs was soon to arise. By the time of 
Cicero in the first century B.C., an international art market was 
in full swing, involving a host of agents, dealers, copyists and 
restorers catering for the emerging cultural and social elites 
and their newly acquired tastes. Cicero’s letters to his dealers 
Atticus (68/67 B.C.) and Gallus (61 B.C.) are indicative of his 
passion for Greek sculpture as well as the uses he was 
reserving it for.27 As Greek sites, such as the sanctuaries at 
Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, or whole islands such as Rhodes, 
were still being quarried for bronze and marble statues well 
into the first century A.D.,28 it became necessary to bring some 
order into the chaos of subjects, makers, meanings and 


provenances so as to make sense of their significance as well as 
enhance their value. By the second century A.D., Greek 
sculpture had established itself as a fixture to the Roman 
domus: in Lucian’s Lover of Lies, for example, Myron’s Discus- 
thrower (Chapter 11, Fig. 14), Polyclitus’ Diadumenus (Chapter 
11, Fig. 16; Chapter 20, Fig. 1), the Tyrannicides by Critius and 
Nesiotes (Chapter 11, Fig. 6) and a sculptural portrait by 
Demetrius,29 all most likely copies, are mentioned among other 
works as forming the sculptural decoration of a single house 
belonging to a member of the upper class.30 It seems that 
diversity in subject-matter, style and date, an eye for 
inscriptions, as well as a penchant for technical prowess, 
informed the tastes of Roman collectors of Greek sculpture in 
the first couple of centuries of our era.31 Through a play with 
settings as well as a shift between old and new content which 
encouraged multiple meanings, Greek statues were used as 
signifiers of social status and intellectual superiority. 


Pliny as an art historian 


Gaius Plinius Secundus, today mostly known as Pliny the Elder, 
was a member of the equestrian order who combined his 
service as a commander at the Roman army and navy with his 
own interests in natural history.32 He was born in around A.D. 
23 and died in the month of August of the year 79, while 
observing the volcanic eruption of Vesuvius which devastated 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. Pliny was also a practitioner of law, 
a polymath, and a most prolific author; all his works - 
including the twenty volumes of his History of the German 
Wars, the six volumes of his manual on rhetoric, and his eight 
volumes on grammatical problems - are now lost, with the 


exception of the thirty-seven books of his Natural History. This 
is a massive proto-encyclopaedia relating knowledge 
accumulated through time, systematic scholarship, and the 
meticulous reading of previous authorities. The Natural 
History, which was in fact left unfinished, was dedicated to 
Titus, son and successor of the emperor Vespasian, a few 
months before Pliny’s death. It is one of the most extensive 
Latin texts to have survived through the Middle Ages. 

Pliny’s task in the Natural History is to encompass 
knowledge of all things natural: he writes on cosmology, 
astronomy, meteorology, geology, geography, ethnography, 
anthropology, zoology, botany, agriculture, pharmacology, and 
mineralogy. Besides his own notes, gathered through his many 
years of army service across the Empire, Pliny in his preface 
claims to have used 2000 earlier works by 100 authors, though 
this number could be proved to be significantly higher.33 
Towards the end of the vast project, in books 33 to 37, Pliny 
discusses metals, minerals, rocks, stones and precious stones as 
well as their uses. As he saw fit to include bronze-sculpting in 
the discussion of metals, stone-carving in the discussion of 
stone, painting when talking about natural pigments and seal- 
cutting in his essay on precious stones, the author added long 
and detailed accounts of these crafts: his listings of artists, 
works, patrons, collectors and critics, as well as his reports 
from the art market of his time, set a pattern that to a certain 
extent is still followed today. 

Although the relevant sections of the Natural History read 
like an art history of sorts, and have been treated as such by 
modern scholarship,34 Pliny’s intentions were far from art- 
historical; as a matter of fact he often makes it clear in his text 
that these sections are mere digressions from his stated 
purpose, to compile a universal natural encyclopaedia. Out of 


the ‘20,000 noteworthy facts’ he claims to be dealing with in his 
project, only a small portion relate to what we today 
understand as ‘art history’. His narrative is based on an 
evolutionist view of art, promoting artistic innovation, 
recognising an inherent urge towards naturalism, identifying 
individual and collective peaks, and admitting the inevitability 
of decline. There appears therefore to be a certain overlap with 
the topics pursued by many early modern and modern art 
historians, from Giorgio Vasari’s 16th-century Lives of the 
Artists to Ernst Gombrich’s 20th-century Story of Art. Pliny’s 
account — including vast numbers of facts and figures which 
would otherwise remain unattested today — has been a great 
source of information for the study of classical sculpture; 
moreover, it has created an empirical paradigm which seems 
difficult to ignore. 

One of Pliny’s main concerns when discussing art in Natural 
History which would be familiar to most contemporary art 
historians is a certain fixation with origins.35 He begins his 
account of bronze statuary by stating which was the first image 
of a god made of bronze to have been erected in Rome (a statue 
of Ceres dating from c. 485 B.C.).36 Then he goes on to say that 
the first portrait statues officially erected at Athens were 
Antenor’s Tyrannicides of 510/09 B.C.,37 before discussing some 
more ‘firsts’, including the making of colossal figures, the 
erection of statues on pillars, and the dedication of memorial 
chariots. After several such digressions, the author offers his 
own periodization for the ‘immeasurable multitude of artists 
[who] have been rendered famous by statues and figures of 
smaller size’.3s It is thus deduced that Pliny’s art history caters 
primarily for his contemporaries in Rome trying to make sense 
of the thousands of Greek statues decorating private and public 
spaces — as well as of those still in Greece awaiting transfer to 


the new metropolis. His narrative is solidly linear and 
fundamentally teleological: artists form a single line, seemingly 
enlisted to the same cause, and are judged as ‘outstanding’ or 
less so based on their success in achieving life-like imitation 
(veritas), a refined sense of proportion (symmetria), and a close 
attention to detail (diligentia).39 Thus, Phidias is thought to have 
been the pioneer of sculpture, revealing its potential and 
developing its technological apparatus; Polyclitus is said to 
have refined Phidias’ accomplishments into perfection; Myron, 
who is somehow thought by Pliny to postdate the previous two, 
is credited with ‘expanding the scope of realism’ through the 
cultivation of rhythm and commensurability, only to be 
surpassed by Pythagoras of Rhegium who was able to render 
naturalistic details such as hair and veins; finally, it was 
Lysippus who outshone all others in view of his perfection of 
symmetry, attention to detail, realism, and sheer volume of 
works produced. 

Pliny’s account of Greek sculpture, therefore, consists of a 
linear narrative culminating in the achievement of lifelikeness 
in sculpture, with special reference however to what could be 
seen in Rome itself; the author meticulously records what is 
displayed where, who brought it there, and at what cost. 
Nevertheless, the story of Greek bronze-sculpting as it emerges 
from the Natural History seems to have been constructed much 
earlier, already in the early third century B.C., by authorities 
such as Xenocrates of Sicyon and Antigonus of Carystus, cited 
by Pliny as practicing artists, as well as authors of treatises 
dealing with the history of their own craft.4o A certain bias 
towards Sicyon, for example, could be attributed to a 
somewhat self-promoting Xenocrates, who created an 
evolutionary classification of his métier leading, through a 
canon of five masters, to the ultimate triumph of the Sicyonian 


School with Lysippus, to whose artistic heritage Xenocrates 
counted himself. A similar narrative is presented also for 
painting, in book 35 of the Natural History, where Sicyon is 
credited with both the emergence (tentatively) of the craft and 
its culmination with Apelles in the later fourth century B.C. 
Such empirically constructed historical narratives, based on 
the succession of masters and disciples, or the historically 
significant line of leaders, followers, and their masterpieces, 
soon became standard practice when compiling a history of art, 
literature, or philosophical thinking. Philostratus’ Lives of the 
Sophists, dating from the second century A.D., and St Jerome’s 
On Illustrious Men, from the early fifth century A.D., are good 
examples of histories compiled on the basis of what could be 
described as a ‘biographical approach’.41 

When, early in book 34 of the Natural History, Pliny is listing 
chronologically all sculptors known to him, according to four- 
year intervals supplied by the Olympiads, he notes that, to his 
mind, the craft subsided (cessavit deinde ars) soon after the 
121st Olympiad, thus sometime in the very beginning of the 
third century B.C., only to have a recovery of sorts just before 
150 B.C.42 True to his conviction that sculpture reached its peak 
with Lysippus, Pliny finds it difficult to credit any later 
sculptors with achievements greater than his; he does, 
however, comment favourably on particular works, mostly 
among those on display in Rome itself, like the Laocoon kept in 
the palace of Emperor Titus, which Pliny says ‘was superior to 
any painting and any bronze’;43 its three authors — Hagesander, 
Polydorus, and Athenodorus, all Rhodians — remained in 
relevant obscurity, however, as they had to share credit for a 
single task. 

As promised in book 34, book 36 offers a more 
comprehensive account of sculpture as the representation of 


likeness (similitudo) —- what the Greeks knew as techne plastike, 
‘plastic art’ — since sculpture in marble was thought to be 
earlier than bronze-sculpting.44 The approach remains 
biographical, to be sure, catering for Pliny’s enthusiasm for the 
anecdote as well as the fable: from Phidias’ relation with his 
pupil Agoracritus,4s to the stories surrounding Praxiteles’ 
Aphrodite of Cnidus4é and the petty scandals created by Greek 
sculptors resident in Rome,47 the Natural History offers a 
compendium of factual information, somewhat biased or 
arbitrary though valuable nonetheless, through which to make 
sense of a craft that was highly praised for centuries. 


Pausanias as a cultural tourist 


Pausanias was born in Asia Minor, most likely in the Lydian 
city of Magnesia ad Sipylum, some time in the early second 
century A.D. (ca. A.D. 110-115 according to the most convincing 
view).48 By the time of his death, soon after A.D. 180 as all 
available evidence seems to suggest, he had completed a ten- 
volume Tour of Greece, a meticulous description of ‘all things 
Greek’ (panta ta hellenika).49 What this entailed was in fact an 
autopsy of what at his time was already considered ‘old 
Greece’: Athens and Attica, the Peloponnese, and parts of the 
Greek mainland (Boeotia and Phocis), thus excluding Northern 
Greece and the islands, and his native Asia Minor. Although he 
is sometimes treated as ‘a Greek pilgrim’ who ‘chose to travel in 
and write about his own native land’,so Pausanias is best 
described as a xenos, a Hellenized Roman citizen who, as ‘an 
interested outsider’, seeks to explore and comprehend the 
Greek past as it could be seen surviving through its material 
traces.si1 He is chiefly interested in cities and their sanctuaries, 


the art and architecture they contain, religious practices and 
the establishments where they are hosted; in short, he is mostly 
after cultural expressions of collective identity, and this 
inevitably informs his focus on antiquities and _ their 
significance, as they construct sites of communal memory.52 
Pausanias modelled his discourse on the example of 
Herodotus and the periegetic tradition at large (from Hecataeus 
in the sixth century B.C. to Polemon of Ilium in the second).53 
He successfully emulates, albeit often diverging from it, the 
Herodotan paradigm of presenting local mythology and history 
through the discussion of monuments as well as his systematic 
use and citation of earlier, often conflicting, sources. Based on 
methodical autopsy, Pausanias displays a deep interest in all 
artistic expression — architecture, sculpture, painting, as well as 
art less monumental — while at the same time exploring its 
cultural and social context. Convinced that the past informs the 
present, Pausanias tours Greece as a cultural landscape in an 
effort to explain historical monuments; thus he is mostly 
indifferent to contemporary art or architecture, which he 
presumes to be known to all. Next to his literary sources, which 
he discusses, often comparatively, for the benefit of his readers, 
Pausanias relies significantly on the assistance of local exegetai 
(‘expounders’), who provide him with information on local 
traditions, sites and monuments - resident antiquarians of 
sorts who seem to have supplied valuable insights.5s4 As with 
Pliny, Pausanias’ discourse strikes a resonant chord with 
modern archaeologists and historians of classical art: not only 
are his accounts based on autopsy, but he also tries to be 
critical of his sources, written or oral; more to the point, 
Pausanias employs a comparative method in his discussion of 
buildings and artefacts, based on their technique, material or 
style.s5 Thus, he is able to claim that ‘a wooden effigy of great 


size seated on a throne [...] wearing a polos on its head’ he saw 
in the temple of Athena Polias at Erythrae should be attributed 
to the Athenian sculptor Endoios, based on ‘the quality of its 
workmanship’ as well as its similarity with other sculptures, 
presumably inscribed, standing in the vicinity;s6 or to suggest 
that two statues of Apollo —- a bronze one at Didyma in Asia 
Minor and one at Thebes made of cedar-wood — may be 
attributed to the same master, Canachus of Sicyon, by merely 
looking at them, a task that requires ‘no great skill’ (sophia), 
owing to the two statues’ similarities.s7 

Pausanias’ main concern was with the past as an agent 
shaping the present. His scope, therefore, as well as his 
methodology, are fundamentally historical. In studying the past 
through its material remains he tries to introduce historical 
taxonomies to the art he is shown while touring Greece. As 
with Pliny, Pausanias is also interested in origins and evidently 
impressed by a piece’s antiquity. He accepts wooden effigies 
(xoana) of gods and men as the earliest in Greek sculpture,ss 
and acknowledges the mythical Daedalus as their inventor (in 
which case he refers to them as ‘daedala’).s9 Although mostly 
concerned with authorship and subject-matter, Pausanias often 
produces stylistic comparisons. Besides being used as a tell-tale 
sign of authorship, as in the examples cited above, style in his 
discourse may serve as a tool for chronology: simplicity and 
crudity, for example, are thought to indicate a statue’s 
antiquity.co Similarly, the image (andrias) of Arrhachion the 
pankratiast in the assembly-place in Phigalia in the 
Peloponnese - a statue described by Pausanias as a ‘likeness’ 
(eikon), though surely not a portrait in the modern sense of the 
term — is considered archaion in every respect and not the least 
of all in its shape (schema): Pausanias’ description (‘the feet are 
close together, and the arms hang down by the side as far as 


the hips’)61 seems to refer to what modern scholarship would 
understand as a kouros. As a general rule, the most ancient (ta 
malista archaia) among the statues he sees are rather 
rudimentary in their technique (hapla): an ‘old’ (archaion or 
palaion) or ‘most old’ (archaiotaton or palaiotaton) statue (say 
pre-fifth century B.C.) is generally considered to be ‘coarser in 
style’ (argoteron ten technen).62 The history of sculpture, in 
other words, may be read as a copious process towards 
sophistication, and Pausanias feels obliged to credit each great 
achievement to its inventor, as in the case of the Samians 
Rhoecus and Theodorus who were ‘the first men to melt bronze 
and to cast images’s3 or Callimachus who is (dubiously) 
credited with being ‘the first sculptor to drill holes through 
stones’.64 

Pausanias is never quite forthcoming with personal remarks 
or value judgments, besides pointing out that a certain work 
might be ‘worth seeing’ (theas axion).65 A statue of Pandion on 
the Athenian Acropolis, a number of statues of Asclepius in 
Messene, and a bronze statue of Athena in the town of 
Alipheira at Arcadiass are among the sculptures that are 
designated by Pausanias as ‘worth seeing’, in a list that also 
includes temples, sanctuaries and theatres. The concept of 
Theoria — the act of looking at sanctuaries and the art that 
decorates them combined with intellectual inquirysé7— has 
rightly been used to enrich our understanding of Pausanias’ 
agenda, one that certainly transcended any modern notions of 
‘sight-seeing’, including what we today understand as cultural 
or even religious tourism. His periegesis is in many ways a 
quest for signs of a shared cultural identity which seems, in his 
mind, to be evident in the very materiality of the statues he 
describes. Hence, major focal points of Greek religion such as 
the two chryselephantine statues by Phidias, in Athens 


(Chapter 12, Fig. 4) and Olympia respectively,és are described in 
terms of their technique and iconography as if by someone who 
comprehends their fundamental significance as cultural 
landmarks rather than mere‘sites’ worth seeing. As such, his 
project is well situated within the cultural climate of his own 
times, and more particularly the intellectual milieu of the 
Second Sophistic.69 

Theoria is also performed by Pausanias as he navigates 
through sanctuaries replete with statuary. He makes a point of 
describing the statues that fit in what to his mind is any 
particular sanctuary’s main significance: thus, he dwells on 
effigies of athletes when at Olympia, but omits them when 
visiting Delphi, where he is more concerned with oracles and 
divination.70 The configuration of statues within sanctuaries is 
also important to him: aiming to facilitate the potential visitor’s 
route (a trait that for many modern commentators makes 
Pausanias’ text read like an ancient Baedeker of sorts), the 
description of the statues’ actual settings or relation to one 
another helps evoke the aura of a classical site of worship — and 
collective identity-forging. 


Thinkers and critics 


Greek art of the fifth and fourth centuries BC was thought by 
Roman intellectuals to hold eternal value, in the sense that it 
did not merely make a statement about the past; it was 
considered, alongside Greek literature, to be particularly 
significant for the present. The very term classicus (‘classical’) - 
originally referring to what could only be a privilege for the 
propertied gentlemen of the highest class —- was by the second 
century A.D. associated with what we understand, read and 


teach as classics to the present day.71 Classical art, in particular, 
was seen by many authorities to combine the ephemeral with 
the timeless: a most telling passage may be found in Plutarch’s 
Life of Pericles, where Phidias and Pericles’ works on the 
Athenian Acropolis are said to have been ‘created in a short 
time for all time’.72 Presumably echoing contemporary views 
on the subject, Plutarch goes on to state that the Acropolis 
monuments were ‘at once antique’ upon their creation, 
whereas even to his day they seemed ‘recent and newly 
wrought’. In this sense, Greek art and culture were seen to 
exercise an authoritative hold on the present. 

For many Roman thinkers, from the Republic to the Late 
Roman Empire, Greek sculpture, besides its aesthetic appeal or 
rather because of it, served as a _ vehicle for the 
conceptualisation of the human condition. One such authority 
was Quintilian (Marcus Fabius Quintilianus), a well-known 
rhetorician of the first century A.D., who turned to Greek 
sculpture and painting in order to produce stylistic 
comparisons between art and rhetoric.73 His account of 
sculpture, however, seems to depart from the narrative 
suggested by Xenocrates and put to such good use by Pliny.74 
Whereas Quintilian accepts the supremacy of the Sicyonian 
School for painting, he maintains that, in sculpture, Phidias 
(and Alcamenes) were superior to Polyclitus, and thus Athens 
reigned supreme. For Quintilian, Phidias excelled in the 
making of effigies of gods rather than men; as a matter of fact, 
he adds, Phidias’ chryselephantine statue of Zeus at Olympia 
‘seems to have added something to traditional religion’.7s Greek 
orator Dio Chrysostom expanded on this kind of praise in an 
oration delivered in AD 97.76 According to Dio, Phidias is the 
‘best and noblest of artists’, who has managed to create ‘a sweet 
and engaging sight, an inescapable delight for the eyes’; even 


the bulls led to the altar, he adds, ‘would willingly submit to 
those who prepare them for sacrifice, if they could do it as a 
favour to the god.’ Phidias’ contacts with the divine were being 
discussed already in the first century B.C., when Cicero had one 
of the characters in his dialogue On the Orator claiming that 
Phidias (as well as his fourth-century colleague Praxiteles) ‘first 
went up to heaven and made copies of the forms of the gods 
and then represented them by art’.77 What these statements 
suggest, besides the irresistible appeal of Phidian 
craftsmanship so many centuries after its execution, is the 
intensive theoretical work on Greek sculpture and Greek art in 
general produced by Late Hellenistic and Roman scholarship. 
According to those thinkers, Greek sculpture’s commitment to 
the imitation of the real world (which the Greeks theorised as 
mimesis, a term loosely translated in Latin as imitatio or 
aemulatio),73 far from being a mere trick of their trade, 
provided their public with a means to enrich their own life and 
ideas. Phidias’ cultural intuition (phantasia),79 for example, is 
used by Roman philosophers as an arch-paradigm of how to 
negotiate divinity.so 

The literary genre that most aptly encapsulates the 
paradigmatic value Greek art held for the Romans is that of the 
ekphrasis. Usually described as extended and detailed literary 
expositions on real or imaginary artworks, as well as of ‘faces 
and objects and places and ages and many other things’,s1 the 
ekphraseis are rhetorical exercises on style as well as content 
aiming at enlivening the meaning of a particular object or 
monument for the sake of an educated audience.sz2 Drawing 
from a tradition going back to Homer and Plato, the ekphrasis 
was constituted as a genre proper after its use by first-century 
B.C. poets such as Catullus and Virgil, and the systematic 
attention it received from the rhetoricians active within the 


Second Sophistic cultural movement, such as Hermogenes of 
Tarsus (second century A.D.) and Aphthonius of Antioch (third 
or fourth century A.D.).s3 The piece on Phidias’ Olympian Zeus 
by Dio Chrysostom quoted above belongs to this category. 
Several authors of the Imperial period compiled collections of 
ekphraseis, presumably of imaginary works, though mostly of 
paintings.s4 Even so, many references to actual Greek statues — 
or their copies — may be found in such works, as for example 
Lucian’s persistent references to the statue of Aphrodite of 
Cnidus by Praxiteles.ss A later work, illustrating both the 
breadth and the limitations of the genre, is the Descriptions, a 
short compilation of fourteen ekphraseis of marble and bronze 
statues, by an otherwise unknown sophist named Callistratus 
(third or fourth century A.D.). Dry, affected, and rather 
derivative, Callistratus’ work is for the most part interested in 
rhetoric rather than sculpture; still, his florid descriptions of a 
‘Bacchant by Scopas’, an ‘Eros by Praxiteles’, or the ‘Statue of 
Narcissus’ in their actual settings (which the sophist very likely 
never saw) suggest that the quest for naturalism had by his 
time become the virtue Roman audiences had come 
stereotypically to appreciate in Greek sculpture. 


Conclusion 


Greek sculpture was received by the Romans as a 
quintessential expression of what they came to recognize as 
their own classical tradition. The bodies of those Greek men 
and gods, cast in metal, carved in stone or - most commonly - 
mechanically replicated from antique originals, provided to the 
Roman elites much more than sophisticated decoration for 
their sanctuaries, forums, city dwellings and country mansions; 


besides their use as inherent ingredients of a newly emerging 
cultural identity - whereby Greek sculpture was promoted as 
tangible proof of Rome’s intellectual genealogy — the statues of 
the Greeks, as well as their copies, imitations, variants, and re- 
worked versions, stood as models of humanity which proved 
essential to Roman thought and ideology. The rehabilitation of 
Greek art as a bona fide, and thoroughly renewed, idiom was a 
process that left a distinctive trace on much of the writing of 
the Late Republican and Early Imperial periods; later 
authorities had a lot to add on the uses of this art, sculpture in 
particular, by a people entirely different to the Greeks. When 
studying those valuable texts, therefore, we need to he 
constantly reminded, as John Boardman warns, that some of 
those ‘writers and artists, or patrons of art, could turn the 
Greek idiom to totally new purposes which served a type of 
state quite unknown to the Greek world’.s6 In many ways, and 
quite inevitably, we are obliged to study Greek sculpture in its 
Roman translation. The authorities reviewed in this chapter, 
such as Pliny and Pausanias, Cicero, Quintilian, or the 
philosophers of the Late Empire, face their own problems of 
familiarisation, comprehension, and eventual translation. In a 
sense, it is their contribution, alongside the systematic looting, 
copying, and dealing with Greek statues practised by their 
fellow Romans, that re-invented Greek sculpture as the 
paradigm of Western art, turning it from merely ‘Greek’ to 
‘classical’. 
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3 Sculptors’ Signatures 


Abstract: Greek sculptors signed their works, often stating 
their patronymic and ethnic. Statues were usually signed on 
their bases while sculptors placed their names directly on the 
reliefs. Architectural friezes too could be signed. The signatures 
could be cut either by members of the sculptor’s workshop or 
by professional cutters. The signatures of itinerant sculptors in 
the sixth and fifth centuries are cut in different local alphabets. 
Gold and ivory cult statues placed on pedestals with sculptured 
reliefs could be signed on a separate stele. Sculptors’ signatures 
document the practice of artists adopting the names of famous 
predecessors. 


Keywords: Epoiese, signature, cutter, base 


Alan Johnston 
The Archaic Period 


Introduction 


The act of placing the maker’s name on artifacts is found from 
an early period of writing in the Greek and Etruscan worlds. 
The objects concerned range from gems to buildings, though 
most frequently they are decorated pots. Normally we can 
assume that the text was written by the maker or at his behest; 
on sculpture examples are all chisel-cut, but we cannot rule out 
the possibility that paint was sometimes used, as it was to 
highlight the cut lettering and occasionally to add identificatory 
labels to figures. 

What is preserved on stone for us is highly unlikely to give a 
reliable picture of the original totality of such records 
throughout the Greek world, and although new finds add to the 
picture, they cannot ‘fill it out’ in any reliable statistical sense.s7 

The verb that is almost exclusively used in Greek for such 


signatures is poieo, which may be used with or without an 
object. In the former case we often find ‘me’, the speaking 
object, also found in the more common formula ‘x dedicated 
me’. The verb can be in either the imperfect or aorist case, the 
former most likely indicating that the work was still being 
completed when the text was added. A very rough comparison 
in English is between ‘I have made’ and ‘I made’. 

When the text is so brief - ‘x made me’ - it is not always 
possible to be sure what kind of ‘me’ was meant, for the basic 
reason that we rarely find the text on an actual piece of 
sculpture or in undoubted association with one, and the signed 
bases that survive can rarely be associated with a sculpture in 
the round. Signatures on relief sculpture are tolerably 
common, but where we have signatures on base blocks we 
have to deduce from the marks on the upper surface of the 
base, if any, what form of object stood on it, statuary or not, 
marble or bronze. Or, lacking any other evidence, we merely 
surmise that the work was sculptural from the fact that the 
person named is mentioned as a sculptor in our ancient 
literary sources. Since poieo is a highly generic verb, even more 
caution is needed; several early usages which have been taken 
to be sculptors’ signatures are very dubious, even plainly 
wrong, since no form of sculpted work can be associated with 
the text, which usually indicates that the maker was rather 
some kind of stone-mason.ss In another respect, several 
inscriptions mention, or most probably did mention, a sculptor, 
but nothing or very little of his [sic] name is preserved. 

Throughout the Archaic period sculpture is associated with 
signatures less frequently than other forms of text, whether 
dedications to deities or epitaphs. Even where a signature 
appears, uniquely on present evidence, on architectural 
sculpture, cut on the frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphi, 


other texts are also found, labels for the figures, albeit 
painted.so 

We also have a record of signatures of sculptors, of all 
periods, in literary sources, though they will not be treated 
fully here. The vast majority are found in either Pliny, Natural 
History or Pausanias, Description of Greece. For the Archaic 
period such material ranges from the myth-historically 
implausible, via debatable lost works, to almost certainly 
reliable reports, especially when Pausanias cites the texts 
inscribed on bases which he personally saw. 


Early texts 


In the early period - ‘early’ with respect to both writing and 
large-scale stone sculpture in the Greek world — down to c.550 
B.C., our evidence is varied and scattered, perhaps eighteen 
relevant texts from some dozen sites, though many pieces 
cannot be closely dated. Where the signed work is to any extent 
preserved the achievement often seems modest. 

However it is in this period, with an important exception 
noted below, that we find preserved virtually all the more 
expansive variants known on the basic theme ‘x made me’. 
Often these occur in metrical texts which are clearly intended 
to echo the phraseology of epic, ‘high’, verse. A column shaft 
which may have supported sculpture is signed by the Parian 
Kritonides (Fig. 3.1) and is described as an agalma as well as a 
poiema; Euandros of Halai in Eastern Lokris boasts that he 
made his offering with his own hands (probably not meant, at 
this period, as a contrast to the fact that it is merely workshop 
material ‘signed’ by the owner), while the most complex of such 
texts is of the mid-sixth century, a regrettably fragmentary base 
from Delos, wherein the sculptor Archermos speaks of his 


sophia (Chapter 4, Fig. 14).90 Not in verse is the text of c.600 B.C. 
on a remarkable triangular base once supporting a kouros 
from Delos (Fig. 3.2), where Euthykartides of Naxos tells us that 
he both made and dedicated the piece. While this last was a 
work of some quality, not so a very fragmentary, probably 
female, figure from Tanagra, with what may be a partly 
preserved maker’s signature cut on the body (author’s 
autopsy); it is an awkward work and difficult to date closely, 
especially in its current state, though just possibly one of our 
earliest signatures, to compare with another partly preserved 
one, cut on the belt of a fragmentary early colossal kouros from 
Delos (Fig. 3.3).91 

Fig. 3.1: Signature of Kritonides of Paros on a column support. c.550 

BC. Pesaro, Museo Oliveriano. Photo courtesy of Paros-Naxos-Archiv 
des Lehrstuhls fur Baugeschichte der Technische Universitat Munchen. 


Fig. 3.2: Signature of Euthykartides of Naxos on triangular kouros base 
from Delos. c.600 B.C. Delos Museum A728. Photo L.H. Jeffery. 


Fig. 3.3: Fragments of epigram and signature on fragments of a belted 
kouros from Delos. c.630-610 B.C. Delos Museum A2464 and A7648. 
After Gruben 1997, 285. 


There is but one sculptural signature of the entire Archaic 
period from Greek-writing Sicily, and that on a unique stele, 
with sculptural elements both in the round and relief, from 
non-Greek Castiglione, signed by Skylos in the first half of the 
sixth century (Fig. 3.4; Chapter 15, Fig. 1).92 

Fig. 3.4: Signed relief on funerary monument from Castiglione, south- 
east Sicily. c.550 B.C. After di Stefano 2002, 32, fig. 18. 


Overall, we have more signatures from Delos than from 
other sites, four compared with two each from the Samian 
Heraion and the Ptoion sanctuary. But no name appears more 


than once. 
Late Archaic 


Despite what has just been written, Delos and Samos are barely 
represented in the provenances of later Archaic signatures 
while Athens and Olympia stand out in the known record.93 
However, the overall range of provenances of the signatures 
from c.550-480 B.C. is broadly, if thinly, spread, ranging from 
Taras to Knidos.94 There is a problem in offering precise figures 
of signing sculptors since the work of many straddles the divide 
into what is termed the Classical period, and for others dates 
are disputed; but the total number known from inscribed 
signatures is in the region of fifty, while our literary texts add 
some twenty more. Just a few are attested in both contexts, and 
most of these are mentioned below. 

Two earlier pieces, noted above, the Delos ‘belt kouros’ and 
possibly the Tanagra kore, had the signature cut on the finished 
stone sculpture. Such usage is not attested later, even if outside 
Attica dedicatory texts are occasionally still placed in that 
position. The signature is now separated, normally on the base, 
though in the case of relief sculpture it can still appear on the 
stele. 

We now begin to have preserved more than one signature 
per sculptor, and can add references to the signed works of 
some of these from literary texts; therefore we can begin to 
glimpse more of the total oeuvre of individual sculptors on the 
grounds of signatures rather than purely from style. We will 
see below how the output of at least some of them varied. 
Another significant phenomenon that becomes very apparent 
now, though it was visible earlier from the signature of an 
Argive at Delphi and a Parian from the Peloponnese (Fig. 3.1), is 


the ‘travelling sculptor’; signatures often contain a mention of 
the place of origin of the artist, which never coincides with the 
find spot of the work.95 An instructive example is the case of 
Xenophon of Paros, who made a funerary stele (Fig. 3.5) 
sculpted with an early example of what later becomes a 
somewhat standardised motif of the deceased man with his 
dog;96 the stele was eventually set above the tomb of a Samian 
who died at Kyme in Aiolis in the later sixth century; the layout 
of the texts strongly suggests that Xenophon cut his signature 
some time before that final use of the piece was known. What is 
remarkable is that he stresses his ethnic by putting his 
signature in a novel form — ‘who made this?’ ‘Xenophon’ ‘Fine. 
Who is he by descent?’ ‘Parian’. This form of self-advertisement 
is perhaps a new concept at this period, though not wholly 
unparalleled, as is noted below. 

Fig. 3.5: Grave stele for a Samian, Hyblesios, from Kyme, Aeolis, signed 

by the Parian Xenophon. c.520 B.C. Izmir, Archaeological Museum. 
Photo courtesy of A. Taliano Grasso. 


The period also sees the development of large-scale bronze- 
casting, including statuary. The technique demanded a variety 
of skills, which, it has been argued, accounts for the duplication 
of signatures on bases from Athens for bronze statues of Kritios 
and Nesiotes, whose work spans the first few decades of the 
fifth century.97 A bronze inscribed plaque from Olympia again 
mentions two Argive makers, Eutelidas and Chrysothemis, and 
remarkably echoes a text (but not this one, buried in the earlier 
fifth century) quoted by Pausanias, where the pair are said to 
‘have knowledge from their fathers’.ss Yet many others in the 
same period sign alone. Five are from the island of Aigina (and 
a further four are mentioned in literature), a phenomenon 
connected more with the accrued wealth of the island at the 
period than any natural resources, though a contributory 


element is the success of some of its sons in gaining victories in 
the panhellenic games, to be honoured both in poetry and with 
‘portraits’ in less eternal metal. Accordingly, almost all of our 
examples have been found at Olympia and belong to the end of 
the Archaic period or soon after. Glaukias made works for the 
tyrants of Sicily, and Theopropos was commissioned for 
sculpture celebrating the victories over the Persians at Salamis 
in 480 at Delphi and probably worked at Olympia too. Another 
Sicilian, albeit a first generation one, Praxiteles, set up a base, 
still in situ, at Olympia in around 480-475, which must have 
supported bronze statues, of unknown character, made by a 
quartet of sculptors from Argos. One is Argeiadas, the son of 
Agelaidas, who is also known from several literary sources, 
albeit in a variety of spellings and, a regrettably common 
occurrence, with attributed works dating over an 
uncomfortably large span for a single individual.99 

Kritios and Nesiotes, as noted above, are known from six 
bases from the Athenian Akropolis, and more specifically for 
casting the replacements for the Tyrannicide statues (Chapter 
11, Fig. 6) that had been looted from Athens by Xerxes. We are 
told that the originals were by Antenor, whom we know of 
from a signed base for a marble kore statue, probably 
Akropolis 681; it is perhaps unlikely that Xerxes removed 
marble statuary,100 and as the replacements were in bronze we 
may assume that Antenor ran a workshop capable of producing 
pieces in both materials. Fragments of what is probably the 
original base of the Tyrannicides found in the Agora 
regrettably do not show whether that first group was in bronze, 
and so that conclusion does not (yet) have material support.101 
Fig. 3.6: Base of funerary stele for Oinanthe, signed by Aristokles, from 
Athens. c.520-500 B.C. Athens (former Third) Ephoria storerooms. After 

Daux 1968, 739, fig. 11. 


It has been plausibly suggested that as Antenor and only a 
very few other signing artists added a father’s name (Eumares 
in his case), the son was following in a craft tradition; the 
conclusion is strengthened by a column support for a 
dedication on the Athenian Akropolis signed by .....andros, son 
of Eumares, thus pointing to a broader family tradition.102 

While bases and literary references allow us to reconstruct 
in part several other ‘careers’ of sculptors known largely from 
Attica, among the twenty or so names we have preserved there 
remain a good number of marble-workers who are known only 
from one hbase, which has a cutting for a plinth, and others 
from one base and literary sources. Some names are known 
from more than one base, but the nature of the work associated 
with many such bases cannot be surely ascertained. In sum 
therefore the number of undisputed connections between 
sculpture and signature is regrettably thin; a stele by Aristokles 
(Chapter 6, Fig. 2; Chapter 10, Figs. 17a and b; Chapter 22, Fig. 
16), one kore by Aristion of Paros (Chapter 10, Figs. 11a and b; 
Chapter 22, Fig. 17) and another, probably, by Antenor, while a 
few other associations of base and statue are plausible but 
unproven. 

All three sculptors just mentioned are further known either 
from bases from sites other than the Akropolis or from literary 
sources; Antenor was discussed above. Aristion’s kore was 
found in May 1972 in the Attic Mesogeia, and was reunited with 
its base, long known from its reuse in a church nearby, by 
reason of the precise fit of the statue and the lead ring found 
with it to the cutting in the base. Aristion is also known from 
bases from the Akropolis; he will have been trained with his 
local Parian marble and plied his trade, as others, in any 
prosperous centre outwith.103 Aristokles would appear to have 
been an Athenian and is noteworthy not only because we have 


more of his signatures than of most others, but that on one (Fig. 
3.6. Athens [former Third] Ephoria) he notes ‘Aristokles made 
this one too (kai tode)’; it is a phrase also found in a signature of 
Endoios and on contemporary painted pots and would seem to 
show the prowess or advertising skills, or both, of the signatory. 
Aristokles produced both reliefs and sculptures in the round, 
the latter proven from the cutting on the upper surface of the 
base of a funerary kouros for a non-Greek, Tymnes of Caria; a 
version of the text in Carian script and language is added.104 
Another whose oeuvre included both relief sculpture and 
figures in the round is Endoios. One of his signatures, found 
like some of those of Aristokles, on a block reused in the walls 
thrown up around Athens soon after 480 B.C. (‘the 
Themistoklean walls’) has as an accompaniment a painted 
figure scene; it would be interesting to know whether it was a 
work by the sculptor.105 

When we have multiple signatures of a given maker it is of 
interest to know whether it was the sculptor himself who cut 
the texts. Overall, such a case is unproven, and in some cases 
most unlikely; the use of different scripts in the Greek world of 
the period can be of great help in locating the origin of the 
inscriber, but that is a different matter from the identification 
of ‘hands’, where individuals can carve lettering in whatever 
local script. In our material the picture is uneven; at Delphi and 
Olympia most signatures are in the script of the home town of 
the sculptor, while at Athens the majority are in the local Attic 
script; however there are exceptions, and attempts at what 
might be called ‘compromises’ between the two are found, 
whether cut by or dictated by a non-local sculptor it is 
impossible to say, but it would seem very probable. We may 
point to Bion, a bronzesmith from Miletos who uses a mixed 
alphabet and his own Milesian dialect in his signature on a 


base (Delphi Museum 1615) dedicated by the Syracusan tyrant 
Gelon in 479 BC, and a Philergos, who is known from the 
Akropolis and made a stele for a Boeotian (Fig. 3.7) where the 
epitaph and signature, in the same hand, display a variety of 
Athenian, Ionic and Boeotian letter forms and dialect.1o6 At any 
rate, Viviers (1992) argues persuasively that in our period there 
were no specialised letter-cutters, and that the texts were 
inscribed by members of the workshop involved. In this 
respect, a fragmentary column support from the Akropolis is of 
interest;107 it bears the signatures of both Endoios and 
Philergos in closely similar hands, and is perhaps best 
explained as a piece made by the latter but given the added 
cachet of the older master’s name, presumably the leading 
figure of what could be termed a workshop. 

Fig. 3.7: Detail of signature of Philourgos on stele base from Akraiphia, 

Thebes Museum 28200. c.520-500 B.C. Photo courtesy of A. 
Andreiomenou. 


Olga Palagia 
The Classical Period 


Second half of the fifth century B.C. 


Sculptors’ signatures in the Classical period follow the formula 
‘x made me’ without particular embellishments. Itinerant 
artists add their ethnic, though they sometimes do so even in 
their hometown. The signature is placed on the statue base, 
usually on the front face, occasionally on top, except when the 
base is covered with relief decoration. It is often the case that 
sculptors’ signatures on bases document sculptures which are 
not mentioned in the literary sources. Thanks to statue bases, 
for example, we know that, in addition to divine images, the 
Athenian sculptors Leochares and Praxiteles and his family ran 


a brisk business producing portrait statues. 

Oddly enough, cult statues could be signed. Pheidias’ gold 
and ivory cult statues were indeed signed but not 
conventionally on the pedestals. He signed his Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon on a bronze stele,ios as her base 
was covered with gold and ivory reliefs.109 His Zeus at Olympia, 
created in the 430s, was signed on the footstool because the 
base was decorated with gold relief figures.1io Pausanias 
(5.10.2) read his signature as “Pheidias son of Charmides, of 
Athens, made me.” About a decade later, Pheidias’ pupil, 
Agorakritos, signed the marble cult statue of Nemesis at 
Rhamnous on a tablet hanging from an apple bough held in the 
goddess’ left hand because her base was again decorated with 
(marble) relief figures.111 The gold and ivory cult statue of 
Asklepios, created by Thrasymedes of Parosi12 for the god’s 
temple at Epidauros in the 370s was also signed as attested by 
Pausanias (2.27.2) though he does not specify where the 
signature was. As this statue base was also decorated with 
reliefs, we surmise that the signature was placed somewhere 
else. 

These signatures are only known from the literary sources 
but another famous sculptor of the fifth century, Polykleitos, 
has left his signature on the base of an Olympic victor’s bronze 
statue at Olympia. He signs on top of the base “Polykleitos of 
Argos” without patronymic, while the victor’s name (Pythokles 
of Elis) appears on the front face.113 The placement of the 
signature indicates that the statue was on a low pedestal so that 
the sculptor’s name could be easily read. Polykleitos’ signature 
is in the Argive alphabet but not Pythokles’ name and it is 
assumed that Polykleitos cut his own signature. The statue base 
carries two sets of footprints and the names of the artist and 
his subject were renewed in the first century B.C. It is generally 


thought that Polykles’ statue was removed to Rome in the first 
century and was replaced by the Eleians. An inscribed statue 
base of the Roman Imperial period naming Pythokles and 
Polykleitos was found in the Forum Pacis in Rome.114 

Kresilas,iis a high classical sculptor from Kydonia on Crete 
who travelled far and wide, has left an assortment of 
signatures cut by different hands in different scripts 
(conditioned by the location of the statues) and on bases made 
of a variety of stones. His two bases from outside Athens are in 
limestone and his ethnic is stated though not his patronymic. 
On a base from Delphi he signs ek Kydonias, while on the base 
of a bronze cow in Hermione he signs himself Kydoniatas.116 
While the cutter of the first inscription employs the Ionic 
alphabet, the cutter of the second uses the local alphabet of 
Hermione. Kresilas’ three statue bases from the Athenian 
Akropolis are in Pentelic marble, cut by different hands in the 
Attic script. He still describes himself as Kydonietas on one,117 
while in the other two he omits the ethnic.11s Did he finally 
settle in Athens or was he just casual about stating his place of 
origin? Did the choice rest with the patron? Kresilas, at any 
rate, could not have been involved with the letter cutting of his 
bases since the lettering varies so widely. 

Shortly before the inception of the Peloponnesian War in 431 
comes the bronze statue of Athena Hygieia dedicated by the 
Athenians on the Akropolis and signed by Pyrrhos (Fig. 3.8).119 
The circular base is still in situ flush against the southeast 
column of the Propylaia, inscribed “The Athenians [dedicated 
me] to Athena Hygieia. Pyrrhos the Athenian made [me].” The 
signature comes right under the dedicatory text, cut in letters 
of the same size, in a non-stoichedon inscription. Pyrrhos 
curiously includes his ethnic even though he operates in his 
hometown. He is otherwise unknown. 


Fig. 3.8: Base of Athena Hygieia with dedicatory inscription of the 
Athenians and signature of Pyrrhos the Athenian. Athenian Akropolis, 
Propylaia, in situ. c. 430 B.C. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


One of the most memorable signatures cum dedicatory 
inscription of the Peloponnesian War involves Paionios of 
Mende,iz20 who signed a marble statue of Nike (Fig. 3.9) 
dedicated by the Messenians and the Naupaktians in the 
sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia shortly after 425 B.C.121 The 
statue stood on a tall pillar erected in front of the east facade of 
the temple of Zeus. By a happy coincidence, both statue and 
signature survive. The inscription, cut approximately at eye 
level, reads, “The Messenians and Naupaktians dedicated this 
to Olympian Zeus as a tithe from their enemies. Paionios of 
Mende made it, having also made the acroteria to the temple 
after winning the competition.”122 Both dedication and 
signature are written in the Ionic script not necessarily because 
of the sculptor’s origin from the Chalcidian peninsula but more 
likely on account of the wide diffusion of this script at the time. 
The sculptor’s signature is in smaller letters directly under the 
dedicatory text; the phrase “having won the competition for the 
acroteria” appears at the end, almost as an afterthought. This 
statement not only imparts important information about artists 
competing for commissions but also prompts the speculation 
that the marble Nike dedicated by the Messenians and 
Naupaktians was in fact a version of the gilded bronze Nike 
acroteria by Paionios that Pausanias (5.10.4) saw on the two 
facades of the temple of Zeus (the lateral acroteria were 
tripods). 

Fig. 3.9: Dedicatory inscription of the Messenians and Naupaktians and 


signature of Paionios of Mende on the pillar of Nike at Olympia. 
Olympia Museum. c. 425 B.C. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fourth century B.C. 


The Late Classical period provides us with multiple signatures 
of famous sculptors like Praxiteles and Lysippos, while at the 
same time we lack any signatures of the equally well-known 
Skopas, Timotheos and Euphranor. This period also introduces 
the interesting phenomenon of sculptors carrying the names of 
famous predecessors; it is unclear whether they are later 
descendants or simply adopt familiar names to boost their 
sales, especially when there are gaps of several generations 
between the original sculptor and his later namesake. A fourth- 
century Pheidias signs a statue base in the sanctuary of 
Amphiaraos at Oropos without giving any further details about 
himself.123 

A fourth-century Polykleitos of Argos may be related to the 
fifth-century artist but concrete evidence is _ lacking.124 
Pausanias describes him as either the brother or the pupil of 
Naukydes son of Mothon, whose floruit is placed by Pliny (HN 
34.50) in 400 B.C.125 Polykleitos II made statues of fourth- 
century victors at Olympia: Xenokles of Mainalos (390-3807), 
Antipater (victor in 388), Aristion of Epidauros (victor in 368), 
Agenor of Thebes (victor in the 360s).126 The statue bases of 
Xenokles and Aristion survive, both signed on top.i27 More 
complicated is the limestone base carrying two statues of 
athletes found in Thebes and signed by Polykleitos II and 
Lysippos respectively. Polykleitos signed the posthumous statue 
of Timokles, who was a winner in the games in honour of 
Herakles in Thebes, while Lysippos signed the statue of 
Korveidas, who had won the Pythia. The epigram for Korveidas 
is in the Boeotian dialect. The two inscriptions are thought to 
be contemporary.128 

Praxiteles of Athens, one of the most celebrated sculptors of 


the fourth century, has left us four signed bases of portrait 
statues which are otherwise undocumented.129 All these statues 
are lost. Three of these bases, probably from the Eleusinion in 
the Athenian Agora, are made of Pentelic marble and carried 
portraits of women. On all three, Praxiteles’ signature, without 
patronymic or ethnic, in smaller letters, is placed at some 
distance below the main text. The earliest is an L-shaped 
pedestal, dating from before the mid-fourth century and 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore. It carried the portraits of 
Spoudias on the left and his wife Kleiokrateia on the right.130 
The statue of Spoudias is signed by ...isikles, while Praxiteles 
signs the portrait of Kleiokrateia (Fig. 3.10). The second 
pedestal, from the mid-fourth century, supported the portrait of 
Chairippe, priestess of Demeter and Kore, dedicated by her 
brothers.131 The third pedestal, dating from the 330s, carried a 
portrait of Archippe, dedicated by her mother.132 Stephen Tracy 
has remarked on the handsome lettering and careful layout of 
the inscriptions and attributed the texts and signatures of the 
bases of Kleiokrateia and Chairippe to the same letter-cutter, 
while the layout of the base of Archippe he also ascribed to the 
same layout artist if not the same cutter. In Tracy’s opinion, 
Praxiteles himself was involved in the preparation of these 
inscriptions.133 
Fig. 3.10: Signature of Praxiteles on statue base of Kleiokrateia. 
Athenian Agora I 4165. c. 360-350 B.C. Photo American School of 
Classical Studies - Agora Excavations. 


Unlike his three Athenian bases, Praxiteles’ fourth extant 
base, found at Leuktra in Thespiai, is made of grey marble and 
inscribed stoichedon with horizontal and vertical guidelines, 
therefore probably of local workmanship.134 Praxiteles signs 
Praxiteles Athenaios epoese. The base carried the bronze 
portrait of Thrasymachos, dedicated “to the gods” by his son 


and sister. 

An interesting case is raised by the statue base of Lysanias 
son of Nikodemos of the deme Xypetaion, signed Praxiteles 
epoiesen in smaller letters under the honorand’s name. It is 
made of Hymettian marble and was found embedded in the 
post-Herulian wall of the Athenian Agora.135 The letter forms 
date from the late first century B.C. but it has been argued on 
prosopographical grounds that Lysanias is a personage of the 
fourth century B.C. and that the inscription was renewed in the 
first century.136 

Several statue bases signed by Kephisodotos and found 
mainly in Athens and Attica have come down to us but it is not 
always clear whether they were signed by Kephisodotos I 
(Praxiteles’ father or father-in-law), who was active into the 
360s or Kephisodotos II, Praxiteles’ son, whose floruit is placed 
by Pliny (HN 34.51) in 296-293.137 The distinction depends on 
the dating of letter-forms and there is no consensus. 
Kephisodotos II’s earliest known signature, found on the 
Athenian Akropolis and dated shortly after 350, appears on a 
statue base dedicated by Philoumene, Leosthenes’ daughter, to 
Athena, presumably carrying Athena’s statue (Fig. 3.11).138 The 
inscription is non-stoichedon; Kephisodotos signs in smaller 
letters below the main text and does not give his patronymic or 
ethnic. Likewise Kephisodotos II signs without patronymic or 
ethnic a statue base from the Athenian Asklepieion, dedicated 
by Lysitheos of Trikorynthos, who was priest of Asklepeios 
either in 354/3 or in 344/3.139 A statue base from Troizen, 
dedicated to Apollo by a priest, with similar lettering and 
layout as the base of Philoumene, carries the signature 
Kephisodotos Praxiteleos epoiese, thus leaving no doubt that he 
is Kephidotos the Younger.140 Kephisodotos II also signs, along 
with his brother, Timarchos, the bronze portrait of Menander 


that was erected in the theatre of Dionysos in the 290s (Chapter 
7, Fig. 12).141 More controversial are three statue bases in 
Pentelic marble from the sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at 
Eleusis, one dedicated by Kekropia, the other by Diophantos, 
while the third only preserves part of Kephisodotos’ 
signature.142 Opinions are divided whether the Kephisodotos 
who signs is the Elder or the Younger.143 Kephisodotos II’s 
connection with the cult of Demeter and Kore, however, is 
documented by a statue base in Hymettian marble found in the 
Roman Agora but almost certainly from the Eleusinion, 
carrying two portrait statues by him.144 
Fig. 3.11: Detail of statue base dedicated to Athena by Philoumene, 
signed by Kephisodotos II. Athens, Akropolis Museum 2970. c. 350 B.C. 
Photo Olga Palagia. 


Of the five sculptors whom our sources connect with the 
Mausoleum at Halikarnassos,145 Skopas and Timotheos have 
left no signed bases; Leochares of Athens signed a number of 
portrait statues in Athens;146 Satyros of Paros signed the bronze 
portraits of Idrieus (satrap of Caria 351-344) and his consort 
Ada, dedicated by the Milesians at Delphi.147 The base is of local 
limestone, carrying the signature “Satyros Isotimou epoiese 
Parios” thus providing our only source of information on 
Satyros’ origin and patronymic. Likewise the only signed base 
of Bryaxis14s establishes his Athenian origin. He signs “Bryaxis 
epoesen” without ethnic on the marble base of a column once 
supporting a bronze tripod (Fig. 3.12).149 The tripod was 
dedicated by Demainetos and his two sons c. 350 BC. 
commemorating their victory in the anthippasia contest at the 
Panathenaia. Bryaxis’ signature is in smaller letters under the 
main text. Finally, the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos preserves a 
unique sculptor’s signature on a Classical frieze. Apollo[nios] 
epfoiei] is inscribed on a block above the chariot frieze, 


probably invisible to visitors.150 
Fig. 3.12: Tripod base dedicated by Demainetos and his two sons for 
their Panathenaic victory, signed by Bryaxis, from the Athenian Agora. 
Athens, National Museum 1733. c. 350 B.C. Photo Olga Palagia. 


One of the earliest extant signatures of Lysippos of Sikyonis1 
is on the fragmentary base of a bronze portrait of a military 
commander, perhaps Pelopidas or Epameinondas, from 
Thebes.i52 The statue is now lost. It was dedicated by the 
otherwise unknown Hippias to Zeus Saotas and dates from the 
decade 370-360 B.C. Lysippos signs with his ethnic right under 
the dedicant’s name and the lettering is of the same size as the 
rest of the inscription. A bronze portrait of Pelopidas, signed by 
Lysippos, was dedicated by the Thessalians at Delphi (Fig. 
3.13).153 It is dated either after the Theban expedition in 
Thessaly in 370/69 or after Pelopidas’ death in 364. The 
inscription is stoichedon, with horizontal and _ vertical 
guidelines. It is remarkable that the letters of Lysippos’ name 
are again of the same size as the text and it is written directly 
underneath it. Part of his patronymic survives but his ethnic is 
now missing.15s4 Lysippos’ signature in large letters, without 
patronymic or indeed ethnic, can also be found in a 
fragmentary base of a bronze statue from Corinth (Fig. 3.14), 
probably inscribed by a different cutter from the Theban and 
Delphic bases.1s55 We assume that this base formed part of a 
group and that the dedicatory inscription was written on an 
adjacent block. 

Fig. 3.13: Fragment of base of a bronze statue of Pelopidas dedicated 
by the Thessalians, signed by Lysippos. Delphi Museum 6758+7710. c. 
369-364 B.C. Photo Ecole Francaise d’Athénes/Ph. Collet. 


Fig. 3.14: Fragment of base of a bronze statue signed by Lysippos. 
Corinth 160. Photo Olga Palagia. 


Olga Palagia 
The Hellenistic Period 


Sculptors’ signatures from the third to the first century B.C. 
represent a great variety of artists moving around in the Greek 
world. Many are known only through their signatures; others 
carry illustrious names of famous predecessors. Signatures on 
reliefs and architectural sculptures which had largely lapsed 
after the Archaic period are reintroduced, as are signatures on 
the statues themselves rather than on their pedestals. Delos 
remains a great repository of signatures though the poor 
quality of the lettering no longer matches the high quality of 
the sculptures. Only a selection of characteristic examples is 
discussed here. 

Both votive and grave reliefs could be signed. Archelaos son 
of Apollonios, of Priene, signs a votive relief representing Zeus, 
Mnemosyne, Apollo, the nine Muses and the apotheosis of 
Homer (Fig. 3.15).156 The signature is inscribed near the top of 
the relief, under Zeus. Ptolemy IV (222-205 B.C.) and Arsinoe III 
are recognised in the personifications of Chronos and 
Oikoumene who crown Homer, the relief is therefore 
attributed to Alexandria and dated to the late third century. 
The central block of a frieze crowning a funerary monument 
from Rhodes is signed by Damatrios without patronymic or 
ethnic (Fig. 3.16).157 The signature is cut in smaller letters under 
the frieze, while the name of the deceased, Hieronymos of Tlos, 
is written in larger letters on top. Hiernomymos is identified 
with a peripatetic philosopher of the third century. Damatrios, 
a Doric version of Demetrios, must be a local sculptor. 

Fig. 3.15: Signature of Archelaos son of Apollonios, of Priene, on votive 
relief of the Apotheosis of Homer, from Bovillae. London, British 
Museum 2191. Late third century B.C. Photo Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 3.16: Signature of Damatrios on funerary frieze of Hieronymos of 
Tlos, from Rhodes. Berlin, Antikensammlung Sk 1888. Late third century 
B.C. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


The gigantomachy frieze of the Great Altar of Pergamon, 
dated c. 170 B.C., is signed by a number of sculptors.iss We do 
not know how many worked on the frieze; about seven 
signatures have come down to us, cut on either the socle below 
the frieze or on an upper moulding. They usually give their 
patronymic and ethnic though few of these survive. Oddly 
enough, Orestes son of Orestes signs as Pergamenos and 
probably so does Theorrhetos.159 Dionysiades, Menekrates and 
Melanippos also appear.ico All these artists are otherwise 
unknown. 

Of particular interest in the Hellenistic period are the cases 
of homonymous sculptors. Two sculptors from Ephesos named 
Agasias operated simultaneously in the last years of the second 
century B.C. and the early years of the first. Both were itinerant 
sculptors and left no works in their hometown. Agasias son of 
Dositheosie1 is chiefly known from his statue of a warrior in 
Pentelic marble, found in Nero’s villa at Anzio.162 The style 
depends on Lysippan prototypes. Agasias signs on the tree- 
trunk, Agasias Dositheou Ephesios epoiei.163 The fact that he 
signs directly on the statue support may indicate that he 
created it in his workshop and shipped it to its destination, 
relinquishing all control of the final stages of its erection. This 
phenomenon will become increasingly common from the late 
Hellenistic period onwards.i64 Another signature of Agasias 
Dositheou was found in Halos, Thessaly.ies Agasias son of 
Menophilos,is6s on the other hand, seems to have worked 
mainly on Delos, producing portraits for Roman patrons that 
were set up in the Agora of the Italians (Fig. 3.17).167 Even 
though some of the dedicatory inscriptions are in Latin, Agasias 


invariably signs in Greek and in smaller letters. He also signs 
two statue bases in the sanctuary of Poseidon and Amphitrite 
on Tenos.ises They were placed on either side of the altar of 
Poseidon, each carrying bronze statues of Nike, Eros and 
Anteros. The statues were dedicated by the Roman Gaius 
Pandusinus in the late second century, damaged probably in 
the war of Mithridates and restored by the proconsul Poplius 
Servilius Isauricus around 46 B.C. The name of the restorer is 
not stated. Three of Agasias’ statues on Delos were also 
damaged in the raid of Mithridates in 88 B.C. and restored by 
the sculptor Aristandros, son of Skopas, of Paros,169 who signs 
either directly underneath Agasias’ name or on a separate 
block (Fig. 3.17).170 Aristandros is named after his famous 
namesake, Aristandros of Paros, who created a personification 
of Sparta for the sanctuary of Apollo at Amyklai, now lost, and 
was the putative father of the fourth-century Skopas.171 

Fig. 3.17: Statue base of Munatius Plancus, Agora of the Italians, Delos, 

E 78. Signed by Agasias son of Menophilos (c. 100 B.C.), repaired by 
Aristandros son of Skopas (after 88 B.C.). Photo Olga Palagia. 


One of the earliest portraits erected in the Agora of the 
Italians, perhaps the earliest Roman portrait in heroic nudity, is 
the marble statue of C. Ofellius Ferus, dedicated to Apollo by 
the Italians in appreciation of his generosity in financing the 
erection of the Agora. It is signed by the Athenian sculptors 
Dionysios son of Timarchides and his nephew Timarchides the 
Younger, son of Dionysios’ brother, Polykles (Fig. 3.18), and 
constitutes another happy coincidence where both the statue 
and its signed base are extant.172 It is dated c. 120-110 B.C. Even 
though he was only a merchant, Ofellius Ferus wears a fringed 
military cloak and holds an upright sword in his left hand. His 
right hand is raised, perhaps once holding a spear. The 
collaboration of two sculptors on a marble statue raises 


interesting questions. The dedication is inscribed on the upper 
part of the pedestal, while the sculptors’ signature is written by 
a different cutter on the left slab. The two sculptors belonged to 
an Athenian family that worked for both Greek and Roman 
patrons in various sites in Greece and in Rome itself.173 The 
same Dionysios is known to have made marble cult statues of 
Juno and Jupiter in Rome, in collaboration with his brother 
Polykles.174 Timarchides the Younger signs himself as such ona 
statue base in Hymettian marble from the theatre of Dionysos, 
giving both his patronymic and his demotic (Timarchides 
Polykleous Thorikios neoteros epoiesen).175 

Fig. 3.18: Statue base of C. Ofellius Ferus, Agora of the Italians, Delos, E 
88. Signed by the Athenians Dionysios and his nephew Timarchides the 

Younger. c. 120-110 B.C. Photo Olga Palagia. 


Another instance where both statue and signed base have 
come down to us is the cult statue group of Asklepios and 
Hygieia at Pheneos, signed by the Athenian sculptor Attalos son 
of Lachares.176 The cult statues were colossal acroliths; only the 
head and toes of Hygieia and the shod feet of Asklepios 
survive.i77 The statue base remains in situ, inscribed with the 
date of the temple (“built in the priesthood of Therilaos son of 
Herodas”); the sculptor’s signature is cut underneath in smaller 
letters, Attalos Lacharou Athenaios epoiese (Fig. 3.19). This 
priest of Asklepios is otherwise unknown but the group is dated 
to the second century B.C. on account of the letter forms and 
the style of Hygieia’s head. 

Fig. 3.19: Detail of base of cult group of Asklepios and Hygieia, 
Pheneos, in situ, signed by Attalos son of Lachares, of Athens. Second 
century B.C. Photo Olga Palagia. 


We conclude this brief survey with the case of a Praxiteles 
named after his fourth-century namesake, who operated in the 


late first century B.C. and early first century A.D.17s A marble 
statue support in the form of a colossal cuirass with a snake 
coiled around it, found in Lamia, carries the signature 
Praxiteles Athenaios epoiei.i79 The letter forms are dated to the 
late first century B.C. The same artist perhaps also signs the 
Eleusinian limestone base of the honorary statue of a Roman 
woman found in the Tower of the Winds in Athens and dating 
from the early first century A.D.1so More controversial are two 
statue bases of honorary statues from the Athenian Akropolis, 
signed by Praxiteles but obviously reused for different 
honorands in the Roman period. The statue base of Lampon, 
dedicated by Dionysios, was rededicated as a portrait of C. 
Aelius Gallus, praefect of Egypt in 26-24 B.C,1s1 while the 
portrait of Kleidikos of Lamptrai was rededicated as a portrait 
of Gnaeus Acerronius Proclus.is2 The letter forms of Praxiteles’ 
signatures on these two bases seem to belong to the first 
century B.C.; it has, however, been argued that they too were 
recut and that the original signatory was the fourth-century 
Praxiteles.1s3 
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4 Patronage, Compensation, and the 
Social Status of Sculptors 


Note: Sections of this chapter are adapted and updated from Stewart 
1990, 65-72, by kind permission of Yale University Press; the section on 
the profits from Hellenistic bronzes is adapted from pp. 43-44 of my 
essay “Why Bronze” in Daehner and Lapatin 2015, by kind permission of 
the editors and The J. Paul Getty Museum. I thank Olga Palagia for 
inviting me to contribute, and thereby affording me the pleasure of 
revising my earlier work on the subject; Kristen Seaman for sharing her 
chapter on artists (Seaman 2017) with me before its publication; the 


sculptors Martin Arkenstone, Martin Foot, and Douglas Thielscher 
(marble) and Gary Price (bronze) for kindly providing much information 
on possible execution times for selected sculptures discussed here, and 
for sharing details of their own work and working methods with me; 
Richard Neer, Rolf Schneider, Kristen Seaman, and lecture audiences in 
Berkeley and Chicago for stimulating comments and _ bibliography; 
Beate Fricke and Elizabeth Honig for help with Medieval, Renaissance, 
and Baroque comparanda; and Olga Palagia for her comments, 
corrections, and suggestions to my drafts. All errors, misstatements, 
and other infelicities are, however, my own, and all calculations should 
be treated as hypothetical and for purposes of illustration only. 


Abstract: Greek sculptures were mainly dedicated in 
sanctuaries and paid for by temples, cities and eventually by 
individual patrons, who could also be foreign potentates. 
Building accounts of the classical period document the cost of 
architectural sculpture, while the social status of sculptors was 
chiefly determined by their finances. In the Hellenistic period 
sculptures were also commissioned by kings or Roman 
Republican generals. 


Keywords: Liturgy, building accounts, Pheidias, Polykleitos, 
Damophon 


Customers 


Contemporary Western sculpture is almost exclusively secular 
and either commissioned for public display by cities and 
businesses, or produced for the art market. Most ancient Greek 
sculpture, however, was broadly religious and/or political: the 
two often overlap. Usually produced to order, it was the result 
of a four-way negotiation among patrons, sculptors, contexts, 
and genres. Yet it is surprisingly hard to define. Although one 


immediately thinks of monumental marbles and bronzes (Figs. 
4.1-4.2), in fact its horizons are much wider, also including 
statues, statuettes, and reliefs in precious metals, ivory, bone, 
stone, wood, and terracotta; furniture, utensils, and jewelry 
with animal or human adjuncts; and even coins.1s4 Technically 
speaking, they are all sculptures. 

Fig. 4.1: Marble Nike by Paionios of Mende, dedicated by the 
Messenians and Naupaktians at Olympia ca. 420 B.C. Olympia 
Archaeological Museum 46-48. Preserved ht. 1.95 m; originally set on a 
9 m high pillar. Photo courtesy of Hans Goette. 


Fig. 4.2: The “Getty Bronze”. Statue of a victorious youth, ca. 300 B.C. 
Preserved ht. 1.515 m. Malibu, Getty Villa 77.AB.30. Photo courtesy of 
The J. Paul Getty Museum, Villa Collection, Malibu, California. 


A creation of the city-state or polis (pl. poleis: for 
convenience, usually translated simply as “city”), Greek 
sculpture was intended to please, placate, or publicize the 
powerful: gods, heroes, kings, politicians, officials, and the 
dead; to make them continually present-literally, to re-present 
them-to the living; and to make the living eternally present to 
them and to each other, their neighbors, and rivals. Coins 
apart, it falls into five broad categories: temple, votive, 
funerary, honorary, and decorative. 

Though image-worship of some sort perhaps survived the 
Bronze Age collapse after 1200,185 and some ritual use of 
figurines also continued, the Greek “statue habit”, as it is 
sometimes called, emerged only with the consolidation of polis 
culture in the eighth and _ seventh centuries, and 
(simultaneously) its rediscovery of the ancient, image-rich 
cultures of the Near East and Egypt. It thrived for over a 
thousand years, spreading all over the Mediterranean and 
adjacent lands, until the Roman Empire became the Byzantine 


in the fifth-sixth centuries A.D. It is this huge collective and 
individual investment in monumental, psychologically 
uplifting, and basically didactic display and the unique culture 
of images that it fostered that, above all, differentiates the 
ancient Greeks from their neighbors (some of whom, however, 
soon began to imitate them) and from the modern world. 

Patrons included the polis itself (commissioning temple 
sculpture and cult statues, major votives [Fig. 4.1], honorary 
portraits, and state tombs); individual members of the elite and 
sub-elite, and their private associations and clubs (votive, 
funerary, honorary, and decorative sculpture); the less well off 
(votives usually of terracotta or other cheap materials); and the 
Hellenistic kings and their courts (all the above). Local, 
regional, and international or Panhellenic sanctuaries received 
similar embellishment, often competitive, from their own 
devotees (Fig. 4.1).186 

All of them employed sculptors on commission only. There is 
no evidence of stable, salaried, long-term jobs or of speculative 
“original” work for the market, as today.1s7 Then as now, such 
craftsmen competed for commissions, sometimes formally, 
sometimes not. As the poet Hesiod put it, right at the beginning 
of the period: 


Aman grows eager to work when he considers his neighbor, 
Arich man who hastens to plough and plant, 

And manage his house well; then neighbor vies with neighbor 
As he strives after wealth. This Strife is wholesome for men. 
Potter begrudges potter, and craftsman begrudges craftsman, 
And beggar envies beggar, and minstrel envies minstrel.iss 


Public monuments usually involved a formal competition, with 
a specially appointed jury judging estimates, sketches, and 
models (paradeigmata or typoi: see Fig. 4.3) submitted by the 


contestants, and awarding the commission.1s9 As we shall see, 
this patronage structure with its various control mechanisms 
(ranging from official scrutiny of this sort to the more subtle 
constraints of genre), together with a pervasive prejudice 
against manual labor of any kind, sharply limited a sculptor’s 
status and power of agency. 

Fig. 4.3: Poros limestone disc with Agathe Tyche and Poseidon, ca. 300 
B.C. Diam. 28 cm. Athens, Agora Museum S 1194. Photo by Craig Mauzy, 
courtesy of the Agora Excavations, American School of Classical Studies 

at Athens. 


Non-Greeks joined this list of patrons in the late sixth 
century, when Persians, Cypriots, Lydians, and Lycians began 
to hire Greeks to produce architectural, votive, and/or funerary 
sculpture that ranged in style from purely Persian (at 
Persepolis) through quasi-Greek (in Lycia) to purely Greek (the 
Lydian King Croesus’s column reliefs on the Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesos); the Phoenician kings of Sidon soon followed 
suit.i%0 Yet by common consent the first “barbarian” to 
command the very best in Greek sculptural talent was 
Maussollos (r., 377-353) of Caria in southwest Asia Minor, who 
persuaded half a dozen leading sculptors to embellish his 
enormous tomb at Halikarnassos-the prototypical Mausoleum. 
This extravaganza soon inspired Alexander the Great (r., 336- 
323) and his successors to emulate it.191 

To turn to the West, the only evidence that Greek sculptors 
worked directly for the Etruscans is Pliny’s unverifiable remark 
that when Demaratos of Corinth went into exile in Etruria and 
fathered Tarquin, King of the Romans, he was accompanied by 
“Eucheir, Diopus, and Eugrammus, who introduced modeling 
to Italy.”1922 As for the Romans, they encountered Greek 
sculpture directly only after 300 as they expanded into South 
Italy and Sicily. Conquering or coercing the Greek colonies 


there, they celebrated their successes by embellishing their 
capital with temples, altars, their own portraits, and quantities 
of looted artwork, sculptures included. 

The few artists of this period active in republican Rome and 
its provinces that are named in the sources include no Greeks, 
however. These appear only after 200, when Roman armies 
moved into Greece itself and then into Asia Minor-though the 
looting continued apace. Thus, from ca. 180-140 two 
generations of the Polykles family from Attica produced cult 
statues and dedications for temples erected in Rome by 
triumphant generals from their spoils, while expatriate Greek 
portraitists provided personal commemoration in bronze.193 

Simultaneously, rich Romans eager for the trappings of 
Hellenism began to order newly made decorative sculpture 
directly from Greece for their townhouses and villas, and then 
for public and recreational buildings, and parks. Specializing in 
reproductions of earlier Greek masterpieces, this copying 
industry flourished through the imperial period into the fourth 
century A.D., when it rapidly declined and fell into 
insignificance.194 


Work and Workshops 


Usually located in private houses, most sculpture workshops 
were family affairs involving a master sculptor, his assistants 
and apprentices (often his sons), and his slaves (Fig. 4.4). 
Bronzes, however, were usually cast on-site.19s When one’s sons 
inherited one’s business, sometimes they continued to 
collaborate, as Praxiteles’ sons often did, and sometimes not; 
Lysippos’ sons operated independently. Damophon and his sons 
made and donated an akroterion to Messene, but are not 


otherwise attested to have collaborated; Rhodian Hellenistic 
sculptors and foundry men signed their bronzes jointly and 
presumably worked in partnership; and in the late first century 
three Rhodians, a father, his son, and an unrelated artist, ran a 
successful business making large scale baroque groups in 
marble for Roman patrons. And so on.196 

Temples and monumental altars were more complex. 
Besides the architect (who often doubled as project manager: 
architektOn in Greek means “master builder”) and transport 
workers, they often involved several major contractors, many 
different trades, and numerous slaves (some of whom could be 
skilled craftsmen in their own right). On the Parthenon, 
reportedly supervised by Pheidias, for example: 


The materials to be used were stone, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, and 
cypress-wood; the artisans that elaborated and worked up these 
materials included carpenter, modeler, bronze-smith, stone-mason, 
dyer, worker in gold and ivory, painter, embroiderer, embosser, to 
say nothing of the carriers and suppliers of the material, such as 
merchants, sailors and pilots by sea, and, by land, wagon-makers, 
trainers of draught animals, and drivers. There were also rope- 
makers, weavers, leather-workers, road-builders, and miners. And 
each particular art, like a general with the army under his separate 
command, kept its own throng of unskilled and untrained laborers 
at its disposal, as an instrument obeys the player or the body the 
soul ... 197 


Fig. 4.4: Athenian red-figured cup from Vulci attributed to the Foundry 
Painter, showing (tondo) Hephaistos, Athena, and the arms of Achilles; 
and (sides A-B) a bronze foundry, ca. 480 B.C. Diam. 30.5 cm. Berlin, 
Antikensammlung 2294. Photo from A. Furtwangler and K. Reichhold, 
Griechische Vasenmalerei (Munich 1910) pl. 135. 


Although sculptors as such are prima facie in the minority here, 
many of the above-mentioned trades in fact overlapped. 


Thrasymedes of Paros, for example, the maker of a colossal 
gold and ivory Asklepios for the god’s temple at Epidauros (see 
further below) was also a hardware supplier, carpenter, and 
general metalworker, able to turn his hand to a ceiling, a door, 
a grille, and a bronze statue, as required.i9s He and his ilk 
(Pheidias included) were true entrepreneurs, responsible for 
organizing and supervising the procurement and transport of 
their materials, and regularly travelled both for this purpose 
and to bid for and execute commissions. Later, though, when 
exporting bronzes, marbles, embossed furniture, and so on to 
Italy, Hellenistic sculptors completed them 90-95% in the 
workshop, signed them on the piece itself, shipped them, and 
left the completion to others (See also Chapter 3, nn. 76-77). 


Compensation 


The amount that one is paid for one’s work both helps to 
determine one’s self-esteem and testifies to society’s valuation 
of one’s services. Yet distorting factors abound. Wage levels 
may be conventional and thus may become unrealistic with 
time; may differ according to genre or project type; or may be 
purely nominal. Indeed, monetary compensation itself may be 
regarded as demeaning in certain cases or by certain 
recipients. Wages are but a segment of a wider social context, 
and must be treated accordingly. 

Classical building inscriptions from Athens, Epidauros, 
Delphi, and elsewhere show that a worker’s wages could vary 
from half a drachma (dr.) to two drachmas per day, depending 
upon his skill level and the job in hand. In Athens, a skilled 
worker’s basic wage averaged 4 obols (ob.) or % dr. per day in 
the (late) fifth century and 1-1% dr. per day in the fourth.199 


Yet by the late fifth century his dependents, if any, would 
have cost him up to one obol each per day; two ob. between ca. 
413 and 404 (owing to wartime inflation); and one to two 
thereafter.200 On these wages one could raise a small family 
and perhaps even own a Slave, but little more. For comparison, 
the Athenian equivalents of the One Percent (the so-called 
liturgical class, liable for financing warships, festivals, and so 
on) had annual incomes of 1,500 dr. or above; a suit of armor 
and weapons cost 300-500 dr.; building a trireme (war galley) 
cost 10 talents (60,000 dr.); and funding its gear and 200-man 
crew for a year’s worth of practice days cost another talent. 

Yet other sources offer incontrovertible evidence that quite a 
few sculptors were well off, and that some were very rich 
indeed. 

The earliest surviving sculptor’s signature, on an elaborate 
base of a kouros from Delos, tells us that Euthykartides of 
Naxos both made and dedicated it (Chapter 3, Fig. 2). This 
inscription and a few similar ones are the only clues as to the 
economic standing of archaic Greek sculptors.201 Since several 
of them (Euthykartides’ included) predate the adoption of 
coinage, one can conclude only that for a man to donate six 
months or more of his time in this way was no small sacrifice 
and betokens a certain surplus in hand. 

Euthykartides’ fifth- and fourth-century successors are 
better documented. Although we still have only a few of their 
dedications, numerous inscriptions and some literary sources 
enrich the picture considerably. Together, they show that 
certain kinds of sculptural activity were well rewarded, others 
much less so. 


Architectural sculpture 


A number of classical building inscriptions list wages and 
prices, and sometimes hint at standard rates per figure for 
friezes, pediments, and akroteria. 

Unfortunately, the surviving fragments of the Parthenon 
accounts preserve its sculptors’ wages (misthos) only for the 
project’s penultimate year, 434/3, and then only the total 
amount owed, namely, 16,392 dr. (Since none of these Athenian 
documents include marble costs, and mineral rights were state 
property, as today, the state must have supplied the Pentelic 
marble for such projects; it certainly paid the quarrymen, 
carters, and the like.) This sum theoretically could have funded 
up to 82 carvers for a ~300-day working year at 4 ob. or % dr. 
per day, grossing them 200 dr. p.a. each: barely enough to 
maintain a family of four.202 

Yet an 82-man team seems both monstrously large, even for 
such a massive project, and the compensation niggardly for 
producing 55 high quality figures (including horses) in just six 
years, carved fully in the round and ranging from over life-size 
(Fig. 4.5; Chapter 11, Fig. 17) to colossal. For comparison, the 
Parthenon frieze, which took about four years to make, may 
have employed 28-30 carvers according to one estimate; 
conversations with contemporary sculptors tend to confirm 
this (cf. Fig. 4.6, see n. 20).203 

Fig. 4.5: Detail of Hestia, Dione, and Aphrodite (figures K, L, and M) 
from the East pediment of the Parthenon, 438-433 B.C. Preserved ht. of 

K, 1.3 m. London, British Museum. Photo: Erin Babnik. 


Fig. 4.6: Marble copy of a nymph by Canova, carved by Martin Foot in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, 2007. Ht. 73 cm. Photo © Giorgio Crespa, courtesy of 
Martin Foot. 


Yet a simple per capita distribution based on a theoretical 
per diem begs too many questions. In practice, the 16,392 dr. 


could also represent: (1) an installment of a per figure allocation 
to an unknown number of carvers;204 (2) a large lump sum 
payment to one or two master sculptors, for distribution as 
they pleased; (3) some combination of the above. Since Pheidias 
had been exiled in 438, did his pupils Alkamenes and 
Agorakritos, oversee one pediment each? After taking perhaps 
half the allocation for themselves, they could have split the rest 
among their teams. Such lump-sum payments were standard in 
the fourth century and later, and normal Renaissance practice 
also.205 Under these circumstances, a 5-ob. or even 1-dr. per 
diem for the carvers would prune the team to a more 
manageable 30 men or so - still plenty for a six-year job.206 

Suggestively, Alkamenes was rich enough by the mid 420s to 
dedicate a statue on the Akropolis (Chapter 11, Fig. 19), 
probably to celebrate a successful choregic liturgy (possibly he 
financed Sophokles’ Tereus), while according to Plato, Pheidias 
“who made such clearly beautiful works” was as wealthy as ten 
other sculptors put together.207 

A per-figure allocation is definitely attested for the 
Erechtheion friezes in 408/7-407/6. The extant accounts show 
that the friezes’ carvers were paid 60 dr. for each two-foot high 
figure or horse, of Parian marble (Fig. 4.7).20s Often this is 
explained as 1 dr. per man per day for a contract period of 60 
days, but some disagree. Against one impossibly low guess of 
only one to two days carving time per figure, however, two 
contemporary sculptors estimate a week for roughing out Figs. 
4.6-4.7 and two to three for completion, using mostly hand 
tools.209 

Fig. 4.7: Two figures from the cella frieze of the Erechtheion, 409-406 
B.C. Ht. of frieze, 61.7 cm; preserved ht. of statues, 49 cm. Athens, 
Akropolis Museum 1071. Photo: Author. 


Far from a mere 1-2 day frolic, this labor-intensive, month- 


long process completely changes one’s feelings about these 
exquisite little figures when standing before them. Yet by then, 
wartime inflation had driven up the daily cost of living to 2 ob., 
and what about afterwards? A bachelor might survive several 
weeks of unemployment but a family man would soon be 
destitute. True, late fifth-century sailors and soldiers earned 
less, but their fixed per diem meant that they always knew 
where their next meal was coming from.2i0 Even so, this 
preference for piecework, which constantly tempts one to cut 
corners, finish quickly, maximize one’s profits, and land 
another job, eventually brought the decline in standards 
evident after 350 on the temples at Tegea and Delphi.211 

The Epidaurian accounts confirm these suspicions. In the 
380s two master sculptors, Hektoridas and another whose 
name is lost, each received 3,010 Aiginetan dr. (4,300 Attic dr.) 
per pediment for the Temple of Asklepios (Fig. 4.8; Chapter 5, 
Figs. 3-4).212 A third sculptor, Timotheos, supplied the designs 
(typoi) for these pediments and their crowning akroteria for 
the handsome sum of 900 Aeginetan dr.,213 and also undertook 
to produce the western set of akroteria. Fortunately, many of 
the figures survive, and show that at least three actual carvers 
worked on Hektoridas’s eastern pediment but only two on the 
western one. Yet in part by skimping the backs of their figures, 
the latter pair finished in double-quick time, netting a tidy 
profit in the process. 

Now, each pediment consumed about 3 cu. m/7.7 tonnes of 
imported Pentelic marble, and comprised 21% figures and 
horses (counting the little archaistic statue of Athena in the 
Sack of Troy and truncated figures each as one-half). This 
works out at exactly 140 Aiginetan dr. (200 Attic dr. or 2 minas) 
per figure.214 So probably the sculpture budget was first 
calculated in Attic currency and then converted to the local one 


at the prevailing rate of 10:7. On this estimate, the group 
illustrated in Fig. 4.8 would have cost 560 Aiginetan dr. or 800 
Attic. 

This 333% increase over the Erechtheion rate is easy to 
explain. First, not only were pediments more conspicuous than 
friezes, and thus far more noteworthy (notoriously, Pausanias 
describes several sets of pediments but not a single frieze), but 
also their figures were up to 50% larger than the Erechtheion’s, 
more than tripling the surface area to be carved, and 
(nominally at least) in the round. Yet since quarrying and 
transportation, and at the other end installation, painting, and 
gilding were budgeted separately, upon completion Hektoridas 
might have netted at least 2,000 Attic dr. and his swifter 
counterpart over 2,500 dr.: tidy sums indeed. Did the two 
masters take up to half of it and leave the balance for their 
workers, as suggested earlier? 

These two contracts also supply two crucial facts hitherto 
lacking: possible minimum and maximum times for carving a 
single figure of a given size (not including design and 
presumably some roughing out in the quarry), in this case 
around 30 days per 1m-high figure for the western team and 75 
days for the eastern.215 The first compares well with the 21-30 
day estimate suggested above for the smaller but somewhat 
higher quality and more intricate Erechtheion figures; the 
second also reflects the higher quality and greater complexity 
of the eastern pedimental figures in general. They also help to 
put into perspective the modern consensus that 180-240 days 
or 6-8 months would be needed to produce a life-size marble 
statue.216 

Fig. 4.8: Penthesileia, Achilles, and a fallen Greek, central group from 
the west pediment of the Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, ca. 380 B.C. 
Ht. of Penthesileia, 90 cm. Athens, National Museum 136 (Penthesileia), 


151, 158A (fallen Greek), 4757 (Achilles). Photo: Marsyas, 2007 
(Wikimedia Commons). 


Finally, the same accounts record another rate entirely for 
the temple’s akroteria (Fig. 4.9; Chapter 13, Figs. 1-2), 
commissioned together with the pediments but somewhat 
smaller in scale: 2,240 Aiginetan dr. (3,200 Attic dr.) per set, 
paid to Theomn[estos] and Timotheos. Theomn[estos]’s eastern 
set consisted of four figures, two of them winged, and 
Timotheos’s of three, one winged (Chapter 13, Fig. 1) and two 
mounted (Fig. 4.9); the lateral ones were 80 cm high and the 
central ones 95 cm high. This suggests a proportionate 
allocation of 700 Aiginetan dr. (1,000 Attic dr.) each for the 
corner akroteria (Fig. 4.9) and 840 Aiginetan dr. (1,200 Attic dr.) 
for the larger central ones. This, in turn, implies a rate of 500 
and 600 Attic dr. per figure, respectively (counting the winged 
ones and riders as double, as on the Erechtheion): 2.66 to 3 
times the pedimental rate of 200 dr., and 8.33 to 10 times the 
Erechtheion’s 60 dr., respectively.2i7 So these akroteria, as 
isolated, freestanding statues, evidently were by far the most 
prestigious of all; the winged ones among them certainly 
required enormous skill to carve.218 

Fig. 4.9: Aura (Breeze), corner akroterion from the west facade of the 
Temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, ca. 380 B.C. Preserved ht. 0.80 m. 
Athens, National Museum 157. Photo: Marsyas, 2007 (Wikimedia 
Commons). 


Fig. 4.10: Conjectural reconstruction by Margaret M. Miles and Rocco 
Leonardis of Alkamenes’ bronze cult statues of Hephaistos and Athena 
in the Hephaisteion at Athens, 421-415 B.C. The statues should be 
colossal, however: ht. ca. 5 m. Drawing by Rocco Leonardis; photo 
courtesy of Margaret M. Miles. 


Non-architectural sculpture 


Apparently was even more lucrative. An Athenian inscription 
of 421-416 records that during these six years the city spent 
33,310 dr. or just over 5% talents on bronze cult statues of 
Athena and Hephaistos for the Hephaisteion (Fig. 4.10). 
Standing on a marble base probably also embellished with 
reliefs, they were made by Alkamenes, Pheidias’ star pupil, 
together with a large bronze object (or objects) called an 
anthemon (“floral”), bearing a shield, which probably stood 
either behind them or somewhere else in the temple.219 

The inscription is extremely fragmentary, but the project’s 
cost and duration - over half the decade that Pheidias had 
needed for his almost 40-foot high Athena Parthenos-show that 
the statues must have been colossal. (Life-size bronzes [Fig. 4.2] 
or just over would have taken a maximum of six months to 
make.)220 Now, since the temple’s cult room was ca. 7.4 m or 
just over 24 feet high, a statue base around 1 m/>3 ft. high (by 
analogy with other Pheidian bases) would leave 6 m/19 ft. of 
headroom for the statues themselves. Since Pheidian and post- 
Pheidian cult statues tended to fill most of the space available, 
and Athena’s spear would need some extra room, a height of 
ca. 5 m/16 ft. for them seems reasonable.221 At this scale, the 
pair might have consumed an impressive 7-10,000 lbs. or minas 
(about 120-170 talents) of metal, depending upon how thick 
their walls were.222 

Fig. 4.11: Mark Twain, by Gary Price (2002). Doe Library, University of 

California at Berkeley. Ht. 1.32 m. A.D. 2002. Photo: Erin Babnik. 


The inscription also reveals that the copper purchased for 
the project cost 35 dr. per talent and the tin 230 dr.: at the 
usual, roughly 9:1 ratio between the two, a total of about 6,500- 
9,000 dr., or 0.91 dr. per lb./mina of bronze.223 As for the 
anthemon, it sounds like a huge floral, like the golden vine and 


plane tree that the sixth-century sculptor Theodoros of Samos 
made for King Darius of Persia.224 This part of the project 
consumed no less than 18.9 talents or over half.a ton of bronze 
(113% minas of tin and-by extrapolation - 1,021% minas of 
copper): 1,031 dr. worth of metal. So the bronze for the entire 
project perhaps cost about 7,500-10,000 dr. or 14-1% talents, 
leaving about 23-26,000 dr. (<4—4% talents) to cover incidentals, 
the workmen’s wages, and Alkamenes’ remuneration. 

Subtracting the incidentals (the brick-lined casting pit, fuel, 
iron for armatures, inlays—Athena’s eyes, for example, were 
blue-, stone for the base, transport, and scaffolding), this would 
still have left at least 20,000 dr. (up to 3% talents) for 
Alkamenes and his team over the project’s six year duration: a 
tidy sum indeed. 

No further figures are extant until after Alexander’s 
conquests, and extrapolation from them is hazardous. Yet, as 
we have seen, Alkamenes probably had made enough to join 
the liturgical class; Pheidias allegedly was as wealthy as ten 
other sculptors (though the fabulously rich sophist Protagoras 
trumped all of them); by 330 the Praxiteles clan had become 
one of the richest in Athens, able to bear (in whole or in part) 
the cost of outfitting and maintaining six war galleys for the 
Athenian navy in under ten years, an outlay of around 4-442 
talents; and at his death around 310, Lysippos reportedly left 
1,500 gold pieces (probably gold staters or didrachms, worth 
30,000 silver dr. or 5 talents at the then-current 1:10 gold: silver 
ratio).225 On the other hand, Pliny’s statement that Polykleitos’ 
Diadoumenos (Chapter 11, Fig. 16; Chapter 20, Fig. 1) sold for 
one hundred talents must be its price on the Hellenistic and 
Roman art markets, for it exactly matches the Roman market 
price of Greek old master paintings.226 

On a more modest level, one of the Erechtheion sculptors, 


Iasos of Kollyte, financed a festival chorus in 387/86, an outlay 
of at least I500 dr. What he was doing in the intervening twenty 
years is unknown, but it cannot have been architectural 
sculpture, for the Athenians commissioned none. Perhaps he 
carved gravestones, now much in demand. Contemporary 
funeral expenses range from 300 dr. to over two talents; in one 
case a monument is known to have cost at least 2,500 dr.; and 
at the absolute extreme, the elaborate cenotaph erected by 
Harpalos in 326/5 for his mistress Pythioniké set him back a 
cool thirty talents!227 

The Hellenistic sources — mostly inscriptions—-are more 
scanty than the classical (none of the building accounts even 
mentions sculpture), though several helpfully record that cities 
normally budgeted around 3,000 dr. for a bronze honorary 
portrait in the late fourth and third centuries, but apparently 
only around 2,000 dr. in the second and first.228 

Yet complications abound. These later Hellenistic 
inscriptions number only half a dozen and come from different 
locales. Moreover, as we have seen, the drachma varied in 
value from one monetary zone to another, and on the single 
occasion where the statues’ size is noted, they are an 
impressive 7! feet tall but still cost only 2,000 dr. each; the 
others range from 1,750 to over 3,000 dr. So the decline in 
question may have been unevenly distributed across the 
Hellenistic world, or may be overstated, or simply illusory. As a 
result, the following paragraphs aim to show only that 
whatever the truth, and estimating expenses generously, these 
commissions both were very profitable to begin with and 
remained reasonably so throughout the period. 

If trustworthy, this apparent 33% price decline suggests that 
these statues were priced probably by “poundage,” as in Roman 
times and often today: a generally accepted formula based on 


the cost per pound/mina of the metal required, the statue’s size, 
and anticipated expenses and profits.229It thus catered to time 
and effort in the same way as pricing a marble sculpture or a 
painting by the figure.230 For after 200, the walls of these 
bronzes were often thinner also by a third (averaging around 3 
mm thick instead of ca. 4-5 mm), proportionately reducing the 
amount of metal required, and with it their price to the 
consumer.231 These matching decreases on both sides of the 
equation would indicate in turn that the pricing formula itself — 
the actual poundage rate-remained the same throughout the 
period.232 

Under such a system, cutting costs in this manner was the 
only way in which bolder and more skillful practitioners could 
decisively undercut the bids of their less accomplished rivals. It 
did not, however, come cost free, for the alloy represented only 
part of one’s expenses. Since the rest of them - driven by the 
statue’s size, not its weight — were little changed, it would 
reduce one’s profits considerably. Moreover, thinning the walls 
to this extent also greatly increased the risk of the molten metal 
cooling during the pour, hardening, and failing to fill them 
completely, forcing one to patch one’s statue or even to melt it 
down and start over. The price tag: a whole new set of molds, 
another load of fuel, much extra time and money, and serious 
loss of face and profits.233 

Hence, presumably, the startling decrease in the amount of 
tin and simultaneous increase in the amount of lead in these 
alloys, from mere traces in the fifth and fourth centuries to 10- 
15% or more in the second and first. It was far cheaper and 
more ductile.234 And hence, too the rising popularity of gilding 
during the same period, for it was relatively cheap, robust, and 
restored the surface brilliance lost thereby.235 

Now, since early Hellenistic inscriptions show that bronze 


sold for 1 dr. 1-2 ob. per mina, the metal for a draped, six and a 
half foot (2 m) high statue weighing about 250 minas would 
have cost around 290-330 dr. (local price spikes apart).236 By 
the later second century, though, the bronze: silver ratio had 
declined somewhat, dropping the alloy’s floor price by up to 
33%. This windfall, together with the weight savings mentioned 
earlier, could have cut one’s metal budget by up to 50%.237 
Adding a generous estimate of ca. 450 dr. for the incidentals 
listed above, and reckoning about three months from start to 
finish, we arrive at around 2,000 dr. profit per statue in the 
early Hellenistic period and ca. 1,350 dr. later on.233 To 
summarize: 


Date Price Walls Lead Ductility Gloss Gilding Expenses Profit 


4.3" cent. ~3,000dr. 4-5mm <1% Fair Bright Rare ~800 dr. ~2,200 dr.? 


2™4.45tcent. ~2,000dr. 2-3mm >5-15% Good Duller Frequent ~650dr. ~1,350dr.? 


Once again, did the maestro take half or even two-thirds of this 
and leave the balance for his assistants (apprentices and slaves 
excluded)? One can easily imagine Praxiteles and Lysippos both 
happily reaping their profits and schooling their sons (all of 
whom would become distinguished bronze sculptors) in this 
way.239 

No wonder these fourth-century giants were rich and their 
Athenian contemporaries turned so readily to portraiture in 
bronze when the marble gravestones were banned in 316. As to 
their late Hellenistic successors, were their profits really 
squeezed so heavily? And if they were, did they somehow 
manage to economize even further? As mentioned earlier, 
substituting lead for tin would have helped, since it was far 
cheaper and easier to obtain, but so too would using recycled 
bronze scrap, speeding up production, replacing profit-sharing 


free workers with slaves, taking on more commissions, and 
achieving economies of scale. If all this sounds very modern, 
plus ¢a change. Like contemporary capitalism, the ancient 
Greek contest system operated by its own harsh rules and 
sometimes brought unintended consequences. 

Other information exemplifies this picture of relative 
affluence for the better Hellenistic sculptors—or at least those 
working in the “right” genres (the Praxiteles family, for 
example, though famous for their marbles, had developed a 
lucrative sideline in bronzes of women, especially courtesans 
and priestesses). Their dedications are slightly more common 
and one, at least, was sumptuous: a colossal group of at least 
ten statues dedicated by Euboulides of Athens ca. 120, of which 
two pieces and his signature survive. The Praxiteles family 
maintained its wealth, while around 280, Telesinos both 
donated two statues (a marble and a bronze) to the Asklepieion 
at Delos, and restored all the others in the sanctuary free of 
charge.240 

Most revealingly, however, around 200 Damophon of 
Messene, a sculptor-entrepreneur in the Pheidian mold, had 
become rich (and generous) enough to be able to forgive the 
city of Lykosoura’s debt to him of 14,184 dr. or just over 2% 
talents for his colossal marble cult group of the goddess 
Despoina and three others (Fig. 4.12). (Some error on the city’s 
part had triggered a penalty clause in the contract.) He made 
generous gifts of both money and works to several other cities 
as well, Messene included, receiving signal honors in return.241 

Finally, Greek sculptors profited handsomely from Roman 
patronage. In mid first-century Rome, for example, models by 
Arkesilaos fetched up to 6,000 dr./1 talent, and at his death he 
was working on a contract worth 1 million sesterces (250,000 
dr.), all for a single statue. Around A.D. 40, the Gallic tribe of the 


Averni paid Zenodoros a whopping 40 million sesterces 
(10,000,000 dr.) for a colossal bronze Mercury, a project that 
took him ten years; and so on.242 

Such are the facts. Yet with the partial exception of the 
different Epidaurian rates for pediments and akroteria, none of 
them betrays exactly why this or that rate was paid. One 
strongly suspects a more thoroughgoing hierarchy of genres 
and thus of compensation, but can never prove it. Was Pheidias 
rich because he made such beautiful statues of the gods (Fig. 
4.13; Chapter 12, Fig. 4) because he alone had figured out how 
to work gold and ivory on a colossal scale; because he taught 
successfully for money; or because (as Aristophanes hints) he 
embezzled some of the ivory intended for the Athena 
Parthenos?243 These need not be mutually exclusive. 
Fig. 4.12: Reconstruction by Candace Smith and Andrew Stewart of the 
marble group of Artemis, Demeter, Despoina and Anytos in the Temple 


of Despoina at Lykosoura (Arkadia), by Damophon of Messene, ca. 200 
B.C. Ht. of ensemble, ca. 5.7 m. 


Moreover, the Praxiteles family ran a good business in 
portrait bronzes, but did they become rich because they could 
charge more for superior artistry; because they cornered a 
lucrative market; or for some other reason entirely? Indeed, 
across-the-board charging by poundage would leave no way to 
reward quality at all once the commission had been won and 
work had begun. 

In Greek sculpture, as in their other crafts, the general level 
of attainment was both remarkably even in each genre, and 
remarkably high in most: witness, for example, the throngs of 
Attic naiskos gravestones (Chapter 6, Fig. 16) and our random 
selection of freestanding bronzes (Fig. 4.2). Perhaps just for this 
reason, premiums for superlative work may have been small, 
or even in some cases nonexistent. For if any sort of 


preliminary competition were involved, the winner would take 
all. Longer-term rewards would then come in the form of more 
exposure and more commissions, all together ensuring that “he 
who has better skill has also a better life’, as an archaic 
craftsman’s dedication put it.244 All in all, one suspects that, 
given a certain level of skill, Aristotle’s remark that “most 
craftsmen are rich” because what they make is in demand, may 
be as near the truth as anything.245 

Fig. 4.13: Reconstruction by Candace Smith and Andrew Stewart of the 

gold and ivory statue of Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon at Athens, 

by Pheidias of Athens, 447-438 B.C. Ht. of ensemble, ca. 11.54 m. 


Maybe only the acknowledged virtuosi, men of unmatched 
skill and originality in prime genres such as the cult statue 
(Figs. 4.10, 4.12, 4.13) and, later, portraits and colossi, were able 
to command their own price; or maybe even they were paid 
according to the genre, glamour, and worth of the project — for 
which they, in turn, had been chosen over others precisely 
because of their unique qualifications in the first place. At this 
level the stakes were high (the Athena Parthenos, Fig. 4.13, cost 
a cool 800 talents, including over a ton of gold worth 440 silver 
talents),246 and once again, competition for such commissions 
would ensure that the winner (in this case, Pheidias again) 
would scoop the jackpot. 

The question of whether talent commanded a premium may 
therefore be a red herring, at least when formulated in this 
way. Competing for commissions would ensure that each 
sculptor would find his own level, and at that level the market 
(or at least a slice of it) would be his, all else being equal. It is 
here then, that attainments and compensation perhaps 
coincided, as expertise, innovation, and even (on occasion) 
sheer brilliance secured their proper reward in both monetary 
terms and in other, less concrete ways, namely, self-esteem and 


prestige. 


Self-esteem 


One can expect craftsmen, whether shoemakers, carpenters, or 
sculptors, to be proud of their work, yet this is very far from 
revealing their feelings about its status vis-a-vis other 
occupations or the arts of the elite, such as (in antiquity) 
warfare, chariot racing, poetry, or philosophy. As to personal 
pride, we are quite well informed; the rest is a minefield of 
conjecture. 

The prime expression of the artist’s self-esteem in Greece is 
the signature. The history of the practice, rare in the theocratic 
states of Egypt and the Near East, where sculptors were often 
temple slaves, was sketched in Chapter 3, though its exact 
significance to the sculptor himself is less easy to fathom. Pride 
in fine workmanship, personal identification with its end 
product, desire for a kind of immortality, even advertisement 
in hope for future commissions are all likely motives. It is 
surely no coincidence that the earliest artists’ signatures (on 
pots) appear around 700, during the final consolidation of the 
polis system. Increased competition (witness Hesiod’s revealing 
lines, quoted earlier), more personal autonomy, and a growing 
sense of self-worth among craftsmen must all have contributed 
to the genesis of the practice. As Alison Burford once aptly 
remarked, “During the seventh century, craftsmen had ceased 
to be anonymous; never again in antiquity did there occur so 
momentous an alteration in their status or in their thinking on 
the subject.”247 

Occasionally, archaic and classical sculptors were more 
forthcoming about their work. Boasts about its beauty apart, 


two themes are prominent in the signatures (Fig. 4.14): skill/ 
expertise/craftsmanship (techné) and sagacity/ 
astuteness/“cunning” (sophia). A late archaic sculptor’s 
dedication indicates the relationship between the two: sophia is 
the “cunning” that allows one’s craftsmanship, techné, to 
surpass that of others.248 At least in his own mind, then, the 
clever sculptor has joined the ranks of those innovators who 
feel that they can make a distinct and long-lasting personal 
contribution to their art, whether poetry, philosophy, medicine, 
carpentry, or whatever. 

Now archaic Greeks normally reckoned that this kind of 
ability derived ultimately from the gods, especially Athena and 
Hephaistos, who “taught” or “bestowed” it upon one, for 
passing on to one’s children. As Homer wrote: 

Fig. 4.14: Marble Nike by Archermos of Chios, dedicated on Delos by 
Mikkiades ca. 550 B.C. Preserved ht. of statue 0.95 m. Athens, National 
Museum 21a-b. Photos and montage courtesy of Hans Goette. 


Just as the beams of a galley are cut to a tight-stretched chalk line 
Held in the hands of an expert worker, a man who is skilled in 
Every manner of craft by the help and advice of Athena, 

So were the battle and warfare of both sides equally tight- 
stretched.249 


In the sculptor’s world, this constellation of ideas manifested 
itself in various ways. Craftsmen sacrificed to Athena and 
Hephaistos, and at Athens at least, dedicated special festivals to 
them and clustered their workshops near the Hephaisteion. 
Vases occasionally show Athena observing them, sculptors 
included, at their work. One late archaic vase painter even 
directly pairs a bronze-worker’s statues with a minimalist 
version of antiquity’s most stunning display of metal craft, 
Hephaistos’s shield for Achilles, celebrated in Iliad 18 (Fig. 


4.4).250Hephaistos supposedly taught Daidalos, who then taught 
others, and two archaic-period Argive sculptors later boasted in 
turn that they “learnt their techné from their forebears.”251 
Meanwhile, Mikkiades and Archermos of Chios proclaimed 
their Nike’s beauty (Fig. 4.14) and its sculptor’s sophia, and the 
extraordinarily self-assertive Phaidimos called his work 
“beautiful” and himself “sophos” without more ado.252 

Pliny even reports that a contemporary of theirs, Theodoros 
of Samos, made a self-portrait holding a file which, “besides its 
marvelous fame as a likeness, is renowned for its great finesse.” 
Though clearly he had not seen the piece himself, the 
combination of attention-getting devices certainly rings true. It 
has even been suggested that this portrait “by distancing him 
from the kouros-ideal, declares both his skill at hand and his 
social class.”253 Yet although the Samian populace was agitating 
for equality of rights (isonomia) by 520, proto-Marxist class- 
consciousness of this kind is quite different and surely 
anachronistic. 

A century later, Pheidias is popularly even supposed to have 
worked his self-portrait (also realistic) into the Amazonomachy 
of the shield of Athena Parthenos (Fig. 4.13; Chapter 12, Figs. 
10-11), but this has been exposed as a Hellenistic fiction.254 

Amidst such intense competition, then, only sophia in techné, 
or virtuosity, secured good commissions and so ensured one “a 
better life”.zssThus, around 500, Alxenor of Naxos drew 
attention to an adroit piece of foreshortening by adding “just 
look!” to his signature, and eighty years later, Paionios of 
Mende used his spectacular Nike at Olympia (Fig. 4.1) for the 
victorious Messenians and Naupaktians to proclaim his own 
victory in the competition for the akroteria of Zeus’s great 
temple (inscription: Chapter 3, Fig. 9).256 By Aristotle’s time, 
around 340, the public took all this for granted. Considering 


sophia in its wider sense of “wisdom”, he both neatly sums up 
the popular view and puts the sculptors firmly back in their 
place: 


The term sophia is employed in the crafts to denote those men who 
are the most perfect masters of their craft, such as Pheidias in 
stone-carving and Polykleitos in making statues of mortals. In this 
use, then, sophia merely signifies excellence in craftsmanship. But 
we also think that some people are wise in general, and not merely 
in one department.257 


Less skilled sculptors might attempt to compensate for their 
lesser techné or sophia by taking the names of the great, or by 
using names evocative of good-quality work. Thus we find a 
fourth-century Polykleitos and Daidalos, and a second-century 
Lysippos; one archaic sculptor was called Cheirisophos 
(“cunning-hand”); and a Hellenistic Athenian family alternated 
between Euboulides (“well-advised”) and Eucheir (“well- 
handed”). Theokosmos of Megara aptly translates as “god- 
decorator”: his one major work was a colossal, Pheidian-style 
gold and ivory Zeus for his native city.258 

Yet none of this is unique to sculpture: other crafts furnish 
abundant parallels. So, from the late fifth century: “Mannes, 
son of Orymaios, who was the best of the Phrygians in the 
spacious lands of Attica, lies in this fine tomb. And by Zeus I 
never saw a better woodman than myself. He died in the 
war.”259 And from his contemporary, the painter Parrhasios, 
most skilled in draftsmanship: 


Though they hear without believing, still I say to them: 
This art’s clear limits have been reached, declare I now, 
By my hand. Impassible is the boundary I have fixed. 
Yet nothing done by men is free from fault.260 


All this certainly seems to support the contention that the 
greatness of a Pheidias or Polykleitos was less a question of 
artistic genius than of either particular technical wizardry 
(such as Pheidias’ unique mastery of the gold and ivory work at 
colossal scale) or generally superior achievement (such as the 
celebrated exactitude of Polykleitos or Lysippos, and the latter’s 
mastery of anatomy in motion, giving him the uncanny ability 
to make his statues seem alive). Yet though virtually nothing 
has survived beyond a few chance remarks, this may still be 
only half the truth. 

The works of the sculptors themselves, their few statements, 
and their treatises furnish a more complete picture. 

No artist creates in a vacuum. Yet while Pheidias and 
Polykleitos certainly owed much to techné learnt from their 
predecessors, there seems little doubt that in each case their 
synthesis was quite new. Thus Pheidias created modes of 
rendering the gods, technical, iconographic, and _ stylistic 
combined, that endowed them with surpassing majesty, while 
Polykleitos integrated the previously embryonic technai of 
proportion and composition into a total vision of absolute 
beauty, grounded in medicine and mathematics.261 To talk of a 
mere “step forward” in such cases is niggardly: “quantum leap” 
is more appropriate. 

Moreover, Polykleitos’s treatise on how to create beauty in 
bronze, perhaps the first in its field, influenced later 
philosophers. As already in architecture, such treatises both 
generated a body of theoretical as well as technical knowledge 
that helped to create and define an “in-group” of practitioners, 
and swiftly enabled aspiring virtuosos to distance themselves 
from their more humdrum, less intellectual, and less literate 
fellows. Not surprisingly, both Pheidias and Polykleitos gave 
lessons for money, like contemporary Sophists, and leading 


painters soon followed suit. Polykleitos’ sons and pupils, 
however, were disappointing and deemed his inferiors by 
far.262 
Fig. 4.15: Roman relief after a bronze statue of Kairos (Opportunity) by 
Lysippos of Sikyon; Greek original, ca. 330 B.C. Ht. 60 cm. Turin, Museo 
Archeologico 317. Photo: UCLA Classics Archive. 


As the range of available choices, stylistic, technical, or 
whatever, multiplied, so did opportunities for individual self- 
expression — and thus individual greatness. Lysippos left 
explicit statements to this effect, plus a statue of Kairos or 
Opportunity that probably embodied his personal credo (Fig. 
4.15).263 His aesthetic was clearly revolutionary, and his sense 
of mission undoubted. With his independent mind, unrivaled 
creativity, and matchless technique, he represented the acme of 
artistic autonomy in Greek sculpture and was recognized as 
such at least within a generation of his death.264 

It was no coincidence that Lysippos stood on the cusp 
between two worlds: that of the polis and the Hellenistic 
monarchies. The heir to a developing tradition of artistic self- 
awareness in a polis context, he profited further from 
Alexander’s patronage. As Burford has remarked: “It is in 
Alexander the Great that moralists, biographers, and 
cataloguers of the qualities of greatness saw potentially the 
most striking individual in history; they began to make the 
most of him well within his own lifetime. It is hardly surprising 
that the craftsmen connected with him were caught up in the 
same process of enhancement of personality.”265 Yet this 
dramatic expansion of the sculptor’s power of agency in no 
way altered the constraining institutional and other, more 
private and informal structures of Greek sculptural patronage. 
They remained completely intact, as did the elite’s prejudice 
against manual labor of any kind. 


After Lysippos, the screen goes blank. Hellenistic sculptors 
have left us no personal statements whatsoever.266 For various 
reasons, a certain retrenchment seems likely. First, sculptors 
were now beholden to kings and courts for their best 
commissions. As instruments of a propaganda that usually 
looked to Alexander (and to Lysippos), such work can hardly 
have fostered a powerful sense of self-worth. Nor was this 
situation counterbalanced by the emergence of a sculptors’ 
guild like the Association of Dionysiac Artists (professional 
actors and musicians). True, sculptors’ expertise was equally 
esoteric, involving by now a considerable body of professional 
literature (the “canons” of Polykleitos, Euphranor, Silanion, 
Xenokrates, and others), and was also in heavy demand. Yet, 
trapped by an ironclad contest system and the generally low 
status of the “menial crafts,” they failed to organize into what 
sociologists term a “power group” to further their ends. 

Second, just as many Hellenistic intellectuals commonly 
believed that all highways had been traveled and only the 
byways remained, so (to judge from Pliny’s remark that bronze 
sculpture “ceased” in 292 and the tenor of Xenokrates’, 
Antigonos’, and _ especially Pasiteles’ histories of the 
art),267artists apparently felt that the time of real creativity was 
past, that the fourth century had done it all. 

By the second century B.C., these attitudes had hardened into 
a widening taste for neoclassicism in sculpture; the publication 
of “canons” of top fifth- and fourth-century sculptors and their 
sculptural “classics”;26sand the auctioning of the latter on the 
art market for astronomical sums, such as the hundred talents 
paid for Polykleitos’ Diadoumenos, mentioned earlier. A 
growing feeling that sculpture was inferior to painting, already 
evident (as will appear below) in fourth-century texts, must 
have had some effect also. And finally, there was the 


contraction of polis autonomy itself, and with it the widely 
diffused feeling that the ordinary individual was now but a 
midget in a world of titans. All in all, one senses a crisis of 
confidence, affecting sculptors as much as the rest. 


Status 


Ancient writers had no problem with praising the beauty or 
lifelikeness of Greek sculpture. The confusion began when the 
maker was in the spotlight, not the work. To unscramble it, it is 
worth recalling that sociologists distinguish between two 
different kinds of status: ascribed and achieved. 

Ascribed status results from one’s birth, gender, or 
occupation: for example, if one is born a prince or an 
Untouchable; or a female in a conservative Muslim society; or 
is a butcher or mortician (buraku) in Japan; or a porn actor in 
the West. Achieved status, on the other hand, is gained by one’s 
own efforts, and can sometimes trump a low ascribed one: for 
example, when a British grocer’s daughter becomes Prime 
Minister. Moreover, status inconsistency is common. It 
transpires when the two statuses conflict (e.g., the grocer’s 
daughter become Prime Minister), or when one’s social position 
both positively and negatively influences one’s status (e.g., 
when schoolteachers or nurses have a positive social image, 
which increases their status, but earn little, which 
simultaneously decreases it). 

The second-century A.D. humorist Lucian is our best witness 
to ancient opinions about these complexities and worth 
quoting in full. Apprenticed by his parents to a sculptor, but 
having messed up on his first day, he is approached in a dream 
by two women, both vying for his allegiance in an updated, 


comic version of the sophist Prodikos’ famous Choice of 
Herakles.269 One, “Sculpture,” is rough and manly looking, with 
calloused hands and unkempt clothing; the other, “Education”, 
is beautiful and impeccably dressed. 


In the end they decided to let me be the judge as to which one of 
them I wanted to go with. The hard and manly-looking one spoke 
first. 

“I, my boy, am the Art of Sculpture, which you began to learn 
yesterday. I am one of your relatives and come from the same 
household. For your grandfather (she meant my mother’s father) 
was a stonecutter and likewise your two uncles earned fine 
reputations thanks to me. If you decide to put aside the idle chatter 
and babbling of this one here (she pointed to the other woman) and 
to follow me and dwell with me, first you will grow up to be a 
sturdy fellow, and you’ll have broad shoulders, not only that but 
you will be free of all envy, and you will never go wandering in 
foreign lands, deserting your homeland and your relatives. Nor will 
everyone praise you just for your words. 

“Don’t feel disgusted at the unkempt condition of my body and my 
squalid clothing. After all it was setting out from such beginnings 
that Pheidias created his Zeus, that Polykleitos made his Hera, that 
Myron won praise, and that Praxiteles came to be marveled at. 
These men are now worshiped along with the gods. If you should 
become one of them, how could you help but become famous 
among all men? You will make your father an envied man and 
bring renown to your homeland.” These and many more things that 
Sculpture said to me, stammering at every point in her foreign 
accent as she strung her words together in an attempt to persuade 
me. But I no longer remember it all; most of it has already slipped 
out of my memory. 

When she finally stopped, the other woman began as follows: “I, 
my child, am Education, and am already your intimate 
acquaintance and friend, even if you have not yet tried to know all 
about me. Here then are the benefits that, according to this lady, 


you will get by being a stonecutter. You'll be nothing more than a 
workman, doing hard physical labor and putting the entire hope of 
your life into it; you’ll be an obscure person, earning a small, 
ignoble wage, a man of low esteem, classified as worthless by public 
opinion — neither courted by friends, nor feared by enemies, nor 
envied by your fellow citizens — but just a common workman, one 
face in a great crowd, always cowering before the man who is a 
leader and serving the man who has power over words, living the 
life of a hare, just a tool to help a better man along. Even if you 
should become a Pheidias or a Polykleitos and produce many 
marvelous works, all will praise your art, but not one of those who 
see your art, if he were in his right mind, would pray to be like you. 
For this is what you will be: a common workman, an artist, 
someone who has nothing but his hands.”270 


It would be naive to ask which picture is the “true” one, since 
Sculpture is talking about achieved status, Education about 
acquired status — a classic case of status inconsistency and the 
whole point of the joke. It is better to examine the evidence, 
analyze the discrepancies, and determine contexts. 

Education lists four main reasons for despising the craft of 
sculpture. Its practitioners are menials, banausoi; they earn 
little; they have no status; and they are inarticulate. Their 
works may sometimes amaze us (e.g., Figs. 4.1-4.2, 4.5, 4.10, 
4.12-4.13), but they themselves are beneath the notice of the 
educated, none of whom would want to be them.271 Sculpture 
blithely ignores all this, noting only that Lucian’s grandfather 
was a stonecutter, his two uncles also earned fine reputations 
thanks to her, and if he plays his cards right, he could achieve 
the status of a Pheidias or Polykleitos, men who “are now 
worshiped along with the gods”. 

Of Education’s charges, the first is the most fundamental and 
a cliché of aristocratic snobbery from the earliest times. 
Xenophon, writing ca. 380, furnishes the standard justification 


for it: 


To be sure, the so-called menial crafts are spoken against and 
naturally enough are held in utter disdain in the cities. For they 
spoil the workers’ and overseers’ bodies, and force them to sit still 
and live indoors, and sometimes to spend the whole day by the fire. 
This softening of the body involves a serious weakening of the 
mind. Moreover, these so-called menial crafts leave no leisure for 
attention to one’s friends and one’s city, so that those who follow 
them are reputed to be bad at dealing with friends, and bad at 
defending their country. In fact in some cities, and especially in 
those reputed to be good at war, no citizen is even allowed to 
practice a menial craft.272 


Aristotle adds that artisans in fact labor under a sort of limited 
slavery, for they work for others, and from this all else follows. 
He then proceeds to segregate them from the citizens of his 
ideal city.273 For whether rich or poor, articulate or tongue-tied, 
the artisan still depends upon his hands for a living, gets dirty 
and sweaty, and does quasi-slave work that deforms the body 
and degrades the mind. The gods may inspire him to create 
works of amazing technical skill, beauty, and lifelikeness (Figs. 
4.10, 4.13), but to the leisured and educated snob, he himself is 
beyond the pale. 

Nor could he appeal to Olympos, since from Homer’s time 
the arts that really mattered to the Greeks, and shaped the 
content and character of their religious festivals, were those 
presided over by Apollo and the Muses: poetry, song, music, 
and dance (to which add, from the fifth century B.C, rhetoric). 
There were no Muses of the visual arts. Although Hephaistos, 
the craftsman’s god (Fig. 4.10), was married to Charis (Grace) or 
to Aphrodite, thereby signifying the union of skill and beauty, 
he was never Apollo’s social equal. This distinction with its 
pejorative overtones persisted throughout antiquity and well 


beyond, in the medieval classification of the arts into manual 
and liberal. 

So, although sculptors’ names were remembered in 
connection with their masterpieces, the pride of sanctuary and 
city, and though brilliant individual contributions to the art 
were recognized and applauded, no biographies were written 
of these men, and their own writings were ignored by all but a 
few. 

Thus Xenophon’s Sokrates may ask a friend whom he most 
admires for his sophia, and the friend reply, “for epic poetry, 
Homer; for the dithyramb, Melanippides; for tragedy, 
Sophokles; for sculpture, Polykleitos, and for painting, 
Zeuxis”.274Yet this is not to say that to him, Homer and 
Polykleitos are equals. (Note who begins the list, and who ends 
it.) Likewise Xenophon’s fellow citizen, Isokrates, could even 
recognize high and low status occupations within the same 
craft (Pheidias’ gold and ivory colossi, Fig. 4.13, versus the 
cheap clay figurines of the modelers), but when he compares 
his rhetoric to the former and legal hackwork to the latter, 
there is no evidence that he feels that sculpture and rhetoric 
are occupations of equal worth.275 For Greco-Roman culture 
was a rhetorical culture, where the primacy of the word and of 
rhetorical modes of thought went unquestioned. Rude 
mechanicals such as the stuttering, inarticulate Ms. Sculpture 
need not apply. 

Yet against all this there is firm evidence that some sculptors 
were men of good standing in their respective cities. Pheidias 
was a friend of Perikles, together with the philosopher 
Anaxagoras; Apollodoros befriended Sokrates; the Praxiteles 
family married into the Athenian aristocracy; and in Hellenistic 
Athens, Messene, Delos, Rhodes, and elsewhere, sculptors were 
elected to magistracies and priesthoods, or were awarded 


signal honors by other cities for work beyond the call of duty.276 
For not everyone in the ancient world was an elitist or diehard 
reactionary. Even conservatives such as Solon and Aristotle 
recognized that craftsmen were indispensable to the city, and 
in the classical and Hellenistic democracies such as Athens, 
Messene, and Rhodes the majority of voting citizens worked for 
a living. It was in these democracies that sculptors attained 
their greatest degree of social advancement. For not only did 
money talk, then as now (and as we have seen, some sculptors 
became very rich indeed), but it could also bring honor. 

The simplest way to achieve this goal was to undertake a 
liturgy. 

Liturgies were the backbone of a democracy’s internal 
revenue system. They have been aptly described as a “form of 
taxation-cum-personal service which required a rich citizen to 
act, for example, as impresario and financier of a dramatic or 
choral production (choregia), to train and maintain a team of 
relay-runners (gymnasiarchy), to commission and command a 
warship for a year (trierarchy), or to advance money to the 
state on behalf of a group of taxpayers (proeisphora)”.277 Thus, 
at opposite ends of the scale, Iasos of Kollyte’s Dionysiac chorus, 
mentioned earlier, would have cost him around 1,500 dr., while 
the trierarchies undertaken by Praxiteles’ son Kephisodotos (ID 
from 334-325 must have cost him at least 18,000 dr. or 3 
talents, an enormous sum by any standards. 

There is more to this than meets the eye. In Athens, liturgies 
were assessed on property worth more than 3 talents, and it 
was quite possible to avoid them by taking out a mortgage or 
by a variety of other maneuvers. Kephisodotos’ liturgies may 
have been compelled by Demosthenes’ naval law of 340, or may 
have been voluntary and self-consciously patriotic (in keeping 
with the revivalist fervor of the statesman Lykourgos and his 


clique). At any rate, the honor gained by this conspicuous 
expenditure paid a twofold dividend: continued acceptance 
into the ranks of the Athenian elite (as mentioned earlier, his 
great-aunt had married into the cream of the aristocracy 
around 370, and there is no evidence that the family’s status 
had slipped since then — in fact, the opposite); and commissions 
for portraits from its members, Lykourgos himself included. 

The fact that the Athenian fourth-century upper class was a 
moneyed and business elite (the old, landowning one had been 
ruined in the Peloponnesian War) must have done much to 
foster the kind of increased social mobility that these cases 
demonstrate. A similar situation obtained on Hellenistic Rhodes 
and Delos. The commercial capitals of the Aegean from ca. 280- 
166 and ca. 166-69 respectively, they were major sources of 
sculptural commissions, profits, and such social prominence as 
these could buy. 

Yet JIasos’ and Kephisodotos’ contributions are the 
exceptions. They are the only identifiable Athenian sculptors’ 
liturgies among thousands documented for the period — though 
these represent only a fraction of the original total, and, as we 
have seen, Alkamenes may have undertaken one also. For 
generally speaking it was not money per se but land ownership 
that really guaranteed status — and here sculptors were usually 
at a decided disadvantage. If “the condition of a free man is 
that he not live under the constraint of another” - in the 
sculptor’s case, that he was not conspicuously a menial 
craftsman — for most of antiquity this could only be achieved by 
the possession of land on sufficient scale to mark, indelibly, 
“the absence of any occupation”.278 

Yet the majority of all Greek sculptors at any time must have 
been essentially itinerant and landless, and thus (to the elite) 
devoid of status. Yet even so, from at least the fourth century, 


ambitious and successful ones could begin to assert their 
independence by becoming landowners. The Praxiteles clan 
may have followed this path (they certainly owned property), 
and the right to acquire land normally included in the awards 
of honors to Hellenistic sculptors such as Telesinos is highly 
suggestive. 

The cases of Telesinos and Damophon (Fig. 4.12), whose 
donation of their labor to Delos and Messene must fall around 
280 and 200, respectively, are symptomatic of the way in which 
the relations between sculptor and democratic city could 
evolve during the Hellenistic period. From Alexander’s time the 
cities increasingly depended upon adé hoc _ personal 
benefactions to stay afloat, and were prepared to honor such 
benefactors handsomely — provided that the monetary cost was 
small. The sculptor had something that was in demand - his 
skill — and he could, if so minded, trade this for considerable 
rewards. Telesinos’ gratis restoration of the statues in the 
Delian sanctuary earned him both psychological and material 
prizes: public praise, a crown, an entry into Delian public life, 
and the right to buy land there. He could hardly have asked for 
more. 

Damophon’s case is even more fascinating. Although the 
indefatigable Pausanias is the only extant ancient writer even 
to mention him, fragments survive of quite a few of the works 
that he saw and described, enabling reconstructions such as 
Fig. 4.12. Moreover, a long inscription from Messene (still not 
fully published) recording honors given him by no fewer than 
nine cities in the Peloponnese, Ionian Islands, and Cyclades, 
and matching decrees from some of these cities (some erected 
in places “of highest visibility”), show that he was prolific, rich, 
generous, distinguished, and highly respected for his art. 

Receiving many prestigious and lucrative commissions for 


cult and votive statues, and strategically donating his time, 
money, and expertise (techné) to selected patrons, he is praised 
for his “piety” and the way in which his work is “most 
excellently fashioned” and “worthy of both [divinity] and 
city”.277The honors heaped on him include crowns, bronze 
honorary portraits, the right to buy land, tax-free status, 
immunity, inviolability, the titles of benefactor and proxenos 
(the city’s representative or “honorary consul” in Messene), and 
best of all, burial in a special hero-shrine or herdon.280 

Connecting all this with Damophon’s acknowledged stylistic 
eclecticism (a blend of Pheidian and Praxitelean grandeur and 
up-to-date modeling: Figs. 4.12-4.13), a recent study has argued 
that this discreet modernizing endows his works “with a sense 
of contemporaneity that vitalizes their more conservative 
aspects for Hellenistic viewer-worshipers; past and present are 
brought together in a way that derives venerability from 
traditional forms while generating a sense of fresh encounter 
through dynamic techniques of the new. [This] stylistic 
eclecticism is thus driven by a theological impulse that is 
entirely related to the demands of its immediate sacred 
context, while at the same time exhibiting features 
characteristic of the allusive cultural play so commonly defined 
as ‘Hellenistic’. [Such] careful selection of stylistic elements 
effectively mobilized the visual language of epiphany in order 
to make [the gods] present for their worshipers within the 
sanctuary.”281In short, Damophon’s patrons were honoring him 
as a new Pheidias (Fig. 4.13) at a time when the latter’s 
reputation had reached near cultic status. 

How did the sculptor’s craft rank against others? Apparently 
lower than the architect’s or the mural and easel painter’s, but 
higher than any other craft. At least by the late sixth century, 
architecture required much theoretical and purely supervisory 


work, and so was the least “menial” of all the crafts. Painting, 
though requiring somewhat more labor, was relatively light 
work, and from the fifth century could be exceedingly 
remunerative. Plutarch’s account of the sojourn of Polygnotos 
of Thasos in Athens, ca. 460, is revealing. 


Elpiniké [the statesman Kimon’s sister] is said to have been the 
mistress of Polygnotos the painter. Thus arose the story that when 
he was painting the Trojan Woman [sic] in the Painted Stoa, he 
introduced her features into the portrait of Laodiké. Polygnotos was 
far from being a mere menial craftsman and he did not contract to 
decorate the Stoa, but undertook the work for nothing simply out of 
the desire to honor the city.282 


In the fourth century, painting acquired sufficient status to be 
accepted as one of the “liberal” arts and a part of elite 
education: 


Pamphilos [a Sikyonian master] was the first painter to be highly 
educated in all branches of learning, especially arithmetic and 
geometry, without whose aid he maintained art could not attain 
perfection. He took no pupils for less than a talent, at the rate of 500 
dr. a year ... It transpired by his influence, first at Sikyon and then 
in the whole of Greece, that children of free birth were given 
lessons in drawing on boxwood, which had not been included 
before, and that this skill was accepted into the first rank of the 
liberal arts. And painting has always had the honor of being 
practiced by people of free birth, and later on by gentlemen, while 
slaves have always been prohibited from instruction in it.283 


Painters’ biographies were now recorded, and their techniques 
analyzed by natural philosophers. Nor did this enhanced status 
transpire, it seems, solely because the discipline was physically 
undemanding and could be quite advanced theoretically. 
Around 380, Xenophon recorded some supposed conversations 


between Sokrates and Parrhasios the painter, Kleiton the 
sculptor, and Pistias the armorer, in that order, and it is clear 
not only that this is the ranking he accords to their respective 
crafts, but also that it is not based solely on prejudice. For the 
entire thrust of the argument is that while each one reproduces 
bodily form beautifully, only the painter alone can render 
character, @thos (and thus innate excellence — areté-or its 
opposite), while the sculptor is restricted to momentary 
emotion, pathos, and the armorer to making breastplates that 
fit. This semi-moralistic taxonomy by innate possibilities of 
expression is quite new, and introduces a further element in 
the sculptor’s world, namely, his relation to that world itself, as 
manifested in his and his art’s capacity to re-create it: in short, 
in their mimetic potential. 
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Part II: Function 
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5 Architectural Sculpture 


Abstract: This chapter offers an overview of figural sculptured 
decoration of Greek temples from the Archaic to the Hellenistic 
periods. 


Keywords: Epidauros, Erechtheion, building accounts, frieze, 
pediment, metope, parapet, ceiling coffer, column drum, 
Caryatid 


The ancient Greeks adorned their architecture — their homes, 


their tombs, their civic structures, and their sacred buildings - 
with sculpture. This architectural sculpture consisted of an 
extraordinary range of forms, materials, iconographies, and 
types. Take, for example, this mold-made, whitewashed 
terracotta antefix created for a Hellenistic homestead in South 
Italy (Fig. 5.1). Now, compare that example to the twenty-four 
figure tableau of painted Pentelic marble sculptures that 
Pheidias’ workshop executed for the west pediment of the 
Parthenon in the third quarter of the fifth century B.C. (Fig. 5.2). 
The antefix was cheap, simple, mass produced, decorative, and 
relatively apolitical. The Parthenon’s pedimental tableau was 
expensive, complex, unique, overtly symbolic, and formed a 
critical component of a lavish iconographic program that 
explicitly celebrated various facets of Athenian politics, 
imperialism, and religion. Both examples deserve, and have 
received, a good deal of study. Both examples belong to the 
category of ancient Greek architectural sculpture.2s4 
Fig. 5.1: Terracotta female/floral antefix. South Italian, terracotta, ca. 
300-100 B.C. Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Gift of Robert 
Blaugrund, M.82.77.23.Photo: public domain. 


Fig. 5.2: The west pediment of the Parthenon, Nashville reproduction. 
Nashville, TN, cast cement, 1897. Based on drawings of the west 
pediment of the Parthenon by Jacques Carrey (1674) and on original 
Pentelic marble fragments from Athens, 438-432 B.C. Photo: Peter 
Schultz. 


Greek architectural sculpture could carry many meanings 
and serve many functions. When associated with religious 
buildings, architectural sculpture could play a votive role and, 
as an offering to the gods, would have pointed to the piety of a 
city or donor, evoked the mysteries and power of the sacred, 
and served as a means by which divine favor might be curried, 


affirmed, or flaunted. Architectural sculpture could also 
provide the means for a polis, a priesthood, or a patron to 
generate, reflect, control, and/or challenge social and political 
beliefs by projecting mythological, historical, and/or allegorical 
narratives into the visual matrix of a community; that is to say, 
architectural sculpture could be used to tell stories. 
Architectural sculpture could also be used as a material index 
of the wealth and status of a building’s sponsors, especially 
when expensive artisans, innovative designs, or precious 
materials were used. Architectural sculpture could also be 
“merely” decorative. These functions, and others, would have 
overlapped in varying degrees, depending on the time, place, 
finances, patrons, contexts, and other particulars of a specific 
building project and its adornment. 

In this chapter, I will examine some common types of public 
architectural sculpture, focusing almost exclusively on figural 
sculpture associated with ancient Greek sacred architecture. I 
will also (very briefly) examine some questions regarding 
audiences, viewers, patrons, and how these various people 
interacted in the creation, perception, and reception of images 
that adorned ancient Greek architecture. To address these 
topics, I have divided this chapter into two parts. In Part One, 
‘Sculptors and Forms,’ I will take a look at some basic processes 
and some of the most common types of ancient Greek figural 
architectural adornment. In Part Two, ‘Viewers and Meanings,’ 
I will briefly examine the social and cultural setting for the 
archaeological evidence discussed in Part One, and try to 
present an idea as to how some architectural sculpture may 
have been understood and engaged by ancient Greek 
communities. 


Sculptors and Forms 


Before discussing some common types of figural architectural 
sculpture associated with religious buildings, it is worth taking 
a moment to examine the logistical processes that framed the 
work of ancient Greek craftsmen who worked on architectural 
projects. The inscribed building accounts from the Erechtheion 
at Athens and the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros provide 
good textual evidence for the artistic and logistical practices 
associated with architectural sculpture, specifically how 
sculpture connected to sacred buildings was commissioned, 
designed, finished, and paid for in the late fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. on the Greek mainland.285 

Cut in the year 408/7 B.C., the inscribed building accounts of 
the Erechtheion (UG I3 476) preserve a detailed record of the 
sculptural projects completed by artisans assigned to that 
building. One interesting section of these accounts provides a 
line by line description that illustrates how the Erechtheion 
sculptors’ work was conducted on the marble rosettes made for 
the coffers of the building’s north porch.2ss6 With regards to 
steps of artistic praxis in the context of architectural sculpture, 
the inscription is informative. First, the inscription tells us that 
a model-maker, named Neseus, was paid 8 drachmas for his 
prototype design of the coffer rosettes UG I3 476, ll. 258 - 
266).287 Second, a goldsmith named Adonis made the rosettes’ 
gilding and was paid 1 drachma per gilding leaf for his wares 
(UG I8 476, ll. 291 — 295). Third, the sculptors of the ceiling’s 
rosettes (a team of at least nine artisans, which included the 
model-maker Neseus and at least eight other craftsmen) were 
paid 14 drachmas for carving each rosette UG I8 476, ll. 327 - 
345). And finally, a master gilder (perhaps a goldsmith named 
Sisyphos, see IG I3 476, ll. 54 - 59) was paid an unknown 


amount for the final adornment of the sculpture, after it had 
been installed UG I3 476, ll. 351 — 354).288 In this case, the 
accounts and contracts for the rosette prototype, the gold for 
gilding the rosettes, the carving of the rosettes themselves, and 
the final installation and adornment of the rosettes were all 
meticulously distinguished, ostensibly to ensure accountability 
and quality. Most sculptural projects associated with 
architecture would have followed a similar basic pattern, with 
particular variation based on specific logistical and contractual 
details. (For example, the Parthenon frieze was commissioned, 
designed, carved in situ, and then embellished with paint and 
metal attachments. The frieze of the temple of Athena Nike, on 
the other hand, was commissioned, designed, carved on the 
ground, installed on the temple, and only then finished and 
embellished, after the carved blocks had been installed.) What 
makes the Erechtheion accounts significant is that they show us 
the order of the basic steps: commission, design, carving, 
installation, and finishing. We can assume that these would 
have been fairly typical for most architectural sculpture 
projects. 

The Erectheion accounts make it clear that sculptors 
working on that building collected about 1 drachma per day for 
their labor and skill. But not all sculptors working on 
architectural projects were paid so little for their work and 
wares. The building accounts from the temple of Asklepios at 
Epidauros (JG IV2 102 AI-BI) nuance the picture. These famous 
documents detail the expenses involved in the employment of 
artists’ work and provide good evidence as to their sculptural 
assignments within an architectural context.2s9 The accounts 
read as follows: 


ll. 34-35 


ll. 43 - 46 


ll. 87-88 


ll. 88-90 


ll. 95 — 96 


ll. 96 - 97 


ll. 109 — 110 


Timotheos took the contract to 
make and supply carved reliefs [or, 
perhaps, models] for 900 
drachmas; Pythokles was his 
guarantor. 

Thrasymedes took the contract to 
construct the ceiling, the cella door 
and the gates between the columns 
for 9800 drachmas; Pythokles, 
Thepheides and Hagemon were his 
guarantors. 

Hektoridas took the contract to 
work one-half of the pedimental 
sculptures for 1610 drachmas; 
Philokleidas and Timokleidas were 
his guarantors. 

Timotheos took the contract for the 
akroteria over one pediment for 
2240 drachmas; Pythokles and 
Hagemon were his guarantors. 
Theo — took the contract for the 
akroteria over one pediment for 
2240 drachmas; Theoxenidas was 
his guarantor. 

— took the contract to work the 
sculptures in one pediment for 
3010 drachmas; Theoxenidas was 
his guarantor. 

To Hektoridas for the sculpture in 
the other pediment, 1400 
drachmas. 


These accounts correspond to a famous set of architectural 
sculptures from the temple of Asklepios now in the National 
Archaeological Museum in Athens (Figs. 5.3-5.4 and Chapter 4, 


Figs. 8 and 9).290 This evidence can tell us something about the 
relative value of the sculptors’ work and the value assigned to 
architectural zones within a building’s decorative program. In 
this case, IG IV2 102 BI ll. 87 — 88, 96 — 97 and 109 — 110 show 
that two sculptors (a sculptor whose name is lost to us and one 
Hektoridas) each received 3010 Aiginitan drachmas (4300 Attic 
drachmas) for the carving of the temple’s two pediments. On 
the other hand, lines 88 — 90 and 95 — 96 tell us that two 
sculptors (a man whose name is fragmentary, Theo, and 
Timotheos) each received 2240 Aiginitan drachmas (3200 Attic 
drachmas) for the completion of the temple’s two sets of 
akroteria. The temple’s pediments were comprised of about 
twenty figures each while the sets of akroteria were made up of 
three (west) or four (east) figures. In sum, Hektoridas was paid 
215 Attic drachmas for each of the three-quarters life-sized 
marble statues that he sculpted for the temple’s east pediment. 
Timotheos, on the other hand, was paid 800 Attic drachmas - 
almost four times as much - for each of the three-quarters life- 
sized marble statues that he made for the temple’s roof. While 
these prices are not outrageously high when considered in 
context (middle fourth-century sculptors could take 3000 
drachmas for a single bronze statue, for example) they do show 
that certain artisans were considered to be master craftsmen 
by their peers and within their communities, that they were 
paid accordingly, and that sculptors could have been assigned 
to particular zones of an architectural project on the basis of 
their proficiency, style, and expertise.291 

Fig. 5.3: The east pediment and akroteria of the temple of Asklepios at 

Epidauros. The sack of Troy. Pentelic marble, first quarter of the fourth 

century B.C. Original fragments in the National Archaeological Museum, 

Athens. Restoration drawing: David Boggs after Yalouris 1992. 


Fig. 5.4: The west pediment and akroteria of the temple of Asklepios at 


Epidauros. A battle against the Amazons. Pentelic marble, first quarter 
of the fourth century B.C. Original fragments in the National 
Archaeological Museum, Athens. Restoration drawing: David Boggs 
after Yalouris 1992. 


But what kinds of sculpture did these craftsmen create? 

The most common types of architectural sculpture can be 
divided into six categories. These six categories are: (1) 
akroteria; (2) pediments; (3) friezes (Ionic and Doric); (4) 
caryatids and telamons; (5) parapets, and; (6) column drums, 
coffers, and medallions. (I do not include here Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian column capitals and bases; nor architectural details 
such as regulae, gutae, and the like; nor architectural moldings. 
All of these are indeed sculpted objects but, as they are not 
figural, fall outside the scope of this chapter.292) We will take 
each of these six in turn. 

An akroterion is a sculpture placed on a plinth at the apex of 
a building, above the corners of a pediment.293 Akroteria 
placed at the top of a pediment are called central akroteria; 
those placed on the pediments’ sides are called lateral 
akroteria. The earliest forms of akroteria seem to follow floral 
or geometric patterns. One of the most famous early examples 
is the massive central akroterion from the temple of Hera at 
Olympia which consisted of a huge (ca. 2.4 m) painted 
terracotta disk (Fig. 5.5). The disk is often interpreted as a 
massive sun or other celestial body and, as such, was seen as 
an appropriate image to adorn the house of a god.294 If this is 
true, then from the beginning akroteria were associated with 
symbols and images appropriately placed in the sky. 

Fig. 5.5: A central akroterion from the temple of Hera, Olympia. Sun 


disk, terracotta, ca. 700-650 B.C. Olympia Museum. Photo: Peter 
Schultz. 


In the early sixth century B.C. sculptors began to craft figural 
akroteria. In Sicily and South Italy, a common type was that ofa 
horse and rider, usually made of clay. On the Greek mainland, 
sacred messengers or monsters, such as Nikai, gorgons, or 
sphinxes were popular types, usually made of clay or stone. 
These figures are often shown in a kneeling/running scheme 
(the so-called Knielauf pose) that helped communicate their 
speed and energy to ancient viewers. The position of these 
flying beings on the roofs of sacred buildings, framed against 
the sky, would have been both appropriate and dramatic. One 
of the most interesting early fifth century B.C. examples of a 
central akroterion is the famous Zeus and Ganymede group 
from Olympia (Fig. 5.6), which shows a powerful, manly Zeus in 
the Knielauf pose, staff in hand, making off with a young 
Ganymede, who holds a cock, his lover’s gift.295 The piece was 
made of painted terracotta. Later in the fifth century B.C., Nike 
continued to be a popular type of akroterion and could be 
carved from marble or cast in bronze. Nike remained a popular 
type well through the Hellenistic and Roman period. One 
particularly fine example of a late fifth century Nike akroterion 
comes from the Athenian Agora (Fig. 5.7 and Chapter 21, Fig. 
12).296 She is shown in the Knielauf pose, moving to the viewer’s 
left, her head twisted back to look right. She was supported by 
finely carved drapery between her legs which allowed her to 
float above the pedimental apex. In addition to Nike, images of 
winds and Nereids were also used as akroteria from the late 
fifth century B.C. onwards.297 Also popular in the fifth century 
B.C. and later were elaborate floral sculptures which were 
sometimes used as central akroteria. These floral designs 
sometimes included flanking female figural elements, as in the 
early fifth century B.C. temple of Aphaia on Aigina, but later 
could include female figural elements fully integrated into the 


floral pattern, like those from the mid-second century B.C. 
temple of Artemis at Magnesia on the Maeander.298 
Fig. 5.6: A central akroterion from a small building at Olympia, perhaps 
a treasury. Zeus and Ganymede. Terracotta, ca. 490-470 B.C. Olympia 
Museum. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Fig. 5.7: A central akroterion from a stoa in the Athenian Agora. Nike. 
Pentelic marble, ca. 430-400 B.C. Athens, Agora Museum S 312. Photo: 
Peter Schultz. 


Fig. 5.8: A central akroterion from the temple of the Athenians on 
Delos. Boreas, god of the north wind, abducting the Athenian princess 
Oreithyia. Pentelic marble, ca. 420-410 B.C. Delos Museum A 4287. 
Photo: Olga Palagia. 


One of the most interesting developments in akroteria 
composition took place in the mid fifth century and consisted of 
the invention of complex figural groups, often abduction scenes 
like those found on the Hephaisteion in Athens or the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.299 The central akroterion from the 
temple of the Athenians on Delos (Fig. 5.8), is a particularly fine 
example of this more advanced type. It showed Boreas, god of 
the north wind, abducting the Athenian princess Oreithyia.300 
Both figures are depicted in new, dramatic poses. As was the 
case with sun disks, winged Nikai, or other airborne creatures, 
scenes of abduction made appropriate subjects for akroteria, as 
abductees were often taken up and away to Olympos or 
mountain tops. The sculpture thus symbolically bridged heaven 
and earth. 

It is worth noting that akroteria could sometimes be a 
disproportionally extravagant and/or expensive part of a 
building’s kosmos. The bronze akroteria for the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, for example, were the subject of an elaborate 
competition between craftsmen for their commission; the prize 


was so prestigious that the winning sculptor — Paionios of 
Mende - bragged about it on the base of a later dedication on 
the site (Chapter 3, Fig. 9).301 The akroteria of the temple of 
Athena Nike in Athens were made of gilded bronze and would 
have cost more than all other elements of the building’s 
adornment combined.302 As we saw earlier, the sculptors of the 
akroteria for the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros were paid 
nearly four times the amount per figure when compared to the 
sculptors of the same building’s pediments. Perhaps this added 
expense was justified by the particularly prominent position 
that these sculptures held. Akroteria were not only highly 
visible to viewers, they were also closest to the gods. 

A pediment is the triangular area of a building’s front and 
rear facades created by the raking and horizontal geison. The 
raking geison follows the slant of the roof and forms the two 
upper legs of the pedimental triangle. The horizontal geison 
forms the base of the pedimental triangle. Akroteria are 
positioned above the pediment. Because of the pediment’s 
triangular shape, figural sculpture placed in pediments will 
often be uniquely posed and tailored to the geometry of its 
architectural frame.303 With regards to the “origin” of the 
pedimental form: just as ancient Greek temples look back to the 
megaron of the Aegean Bronze Age, so do ancient Greek 
sculpted pediments look back to Bronze Age relieving triangles, 
such as the famous Lions’ Gate at Mycenae. Indeed, three of the 
earliest known limestone pediments, the early sixth century 
B.C. west pediment of the temple of Artemis at Korkyra 
(Chapter 10, Fig. 8), the pediments from the old temple of 
Athena on the Athenian Acropolis, and the sixth century B.C. 
pediments from the so-called Hekatompedon (Fig. 5.9; Chapter 
22, Fig. 10), both preserve the flanking, heraldic beasts of their 
Bronze Age predecessor, although eastern or other heroic 


themes might have also been evoked by these great cats.304 

The earliest preserved pedimental sculptures were shaped 

as relief planes of stone or clay from which figures were 
fashioned, usually in situ. Later pedimental sculptures were 
carved as individual pieces and then installed. Some 
pediments, however, bridge the gap between these two 
techniques. The pedimental sculpture of the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia, for example, is made of freestanding figures, but all 
the figures are treated as ultra-high relief, many having flat, 
and/or hollow backs (Chapter 11, Fig. 18). The pedimental 
sculpture of the small treasury of the Siphnians at Delphi (Fig. 
5.10), which showed Herakles and Apollo battling over the 
Delphic tripod, was cut from a single plane of stone, but the 
upper half of its figures are carved fully in the round, while 
their legs remained in relief.305 The artisans of the pedimental 
sculpture of the early fifth century B.C. temple of Aphaia on 
Aigina were some of the first to finish, polish, and paint their 
pediments fully in the round.306 This may have been because 
these pedimental compositions were originally displayed on 
separate statue bases on the ground at eye level before they 
were lifted into position on the temple itself. The pediments of 
the Parthenon were meticulously carved on all sides and then 
painted and gilded before they were finally installed in the 
gables of that great building (Chapter 22, Fig. 19).307 Perhaps 
they, too, were displayed on the ground for all to see before 
they were installed. 

Fig. 5.9: A fragment of a middle archaic pediment from the Acropolis in 
Athens, perhaps from the so-called Hekatompedon. Lion devouring a 
bull. Limestone, ca. 560 B.C. Athens, Acropolis Museum. Photo: Peter 

Schultz. 


Fig. 5.10: The east pediment of the treasury of the Siphnians. Herakles 
and Apollo battling over the Delphic tripod; Zeus intervenes. Limestone, 


ca. 550-530 B.C. Delphi Museum. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


In terms of iconography, pedimental sculpture was 
ambitious. Early archaic examples show flanking beasts mixed 
freely with diverse mythological scenes. The large limestone 
pediments from the Athenian Acropolis, for example, combine 
rampant beasts with scenes from the life of Herakles. Later 
archaic and classical examples see the development of fully 
unified narrative cycles with crowds of well-articulated 
primary and subsidiary characters. The two most important 
pedimental compositions from this point of view were those of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia (ca. 460 B.C.; Figs. 5.11-12 and 
Chapter 11, Fig. 18) and those of the Parthenon in Athens (438- 
432 B.C.) (Figs. 5.2 and 13 and Chapter 4, Fig. 5; Chapter 11, Fig. 
17). Both compositions are mentioned by the second century 
A.D. travel writer, Pausanias (5.10.8 and 1.24.5). The east 
pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia showed the 
preparations for the chariot race between local cult heroes 
Pelops and Oinomaos (Fig. 5.11 and Chapter 11, Fig. 18). A 
divine presence controls the center of the composition, the 
titanic figure of Zeus. The west pediment of the temple of Zeus 
showed a dramatic battle of centaurs and Lapiths dominated 
by a massive figure of Apollo who presides over the fight (Fig. 
5.12). The heroic chariot race on the east pediment looked over 
the finish line of the fifth century stadium at Olympia, and the 
centaur battle in the west pediment has also been recently 
connected to Herakles rescuing the daughter of the King of Elis 
from centaurs, an event with close connections to Olympia.30s 
In other words, the stories told in the pediments of the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia seem to be directly tied to local cult, local 
sports, local topography, and local concerns. 

The same holds true of the Parthenon. Indeed, it seems clear 


that the Parthenon designers specifically went out of their way 
to outdo the artistic competition at Olympia and elsewhere.309 
The west pediment of the Parthenon showed the chariot race of 
Athena and Poseidon for the patronage of the city of Athens. 
The two gods are shown dramatically racing to the finish line 
surrounded by a host of onlookers who represent the first 
citizens of legendary Athens. This heroic audience is in turn 
enclosed by river gods lying in the pedimental corners which 
serve to anchor the scene in Athens generally and on the 
Acropolis in particular. The chariot race between Athena and 
Poseidon seems to have been directly connected to the sacred 
topography of the Acropolis.310 The east pediment of the 
Parthenon showed the birth of Athena (Fig. 5.13). Again, the 
goddess was shown at the center of the composition, this time 
flanked by Zeus and Hera. This divine triad was, in turn, 
surrounded by a divine audience of Olympians and enclosed by 
figures of Helios and Selene,311 whose chariots provide a 
cosmological frame for the story. While the west pediment 
scene associated Athena with the city and its people, the east 
pediment connected the goddess to the cosmos and divine 
order, directly linking the goddess’s epiphany to both the 
sunrise and to the moment when the Parthenon’s great doors 
opened in the morning of festival days, the moment when 
Athena’s cult image and avatar was seen in all its glory inside 
the Parthenon itself. 
Fig. 5.11: The east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. The 

preparation for the race between Pelops and Oinomaos; Zeus in center. 
Parian marble, ca. 470-460 B.C. Olympia Museum. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Fig. 5.12: The west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. A battle 
against the centaurs; Apollo in center. Parian marble, ca. 470-460 B.C. 
Olympia Museum. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Fig. 5.13: Reconstruction drawing of the Parthenon's east pediment. 
The birth of Athena. 438-432 B.C. Original fragments in the Acropolis 
Museum, Athens and the British Museum, London. Drawing: K. Iliakis. 

From Palagia 1993, pl. 18. 


Later pedimental compositions never surpassed the 
achievements of the mid fifth century. The pediments of the 
temple of Asklepios at Epidauros (Figs. 5.3-4), which show the 
sack of Troy and an Amazonomachy (Chapter 4, Fig. 8) are the 
best preserved fourth century B.C. examples, but are not 
connected in any obvious or meaningful way to either 
Asklepios or Epidauros. One of the most fully articulated late 
pedimental compositions comes from the so-called Hieron in 
the Sanctuary of the Great Gods at Samothrace which was 
carved in 280 B.C. under Ptolemaic patronage and consisted of 
Alexandrian divinities, gods, and allegorical figures.312 

A frieze is a wide band of stone directly above the architrave 
and below the pediment. There are two common types of 
friezes in Greek architectural sculpture. The first type is a Doric 
frieze. This type consists of alternating triglyphs and sculpted 
(or plain) metopes (Fig. 5.14). The second type is an Ionic frieze. 
This type consists of a single band of carved stone (Fig. 5.15). 
Doric friezes are a feature of Doric architecture, although they 
sometimes are seen on buildings that have some Ionic elements 
(such as the sixth century B.C. temple of Athena at Assos, the 
Hephaisteion in Athens, or the Parthenon). Triglyphs 
themselves are sculpted and have been understood as the 
sculpted ends of lateral roof beams, as symbolic tripods, or a 
combination of both.313 One of the earliest examples of the type 
come from the Sikyonian treasury at Delphi (ca. 570-550 B.C.) 
where the metopes show heroic scenes derived from epic and 
lyric poetry.314 Some spectacular late sixth c. B.C. examples 
come from Sicily and South Italy and, again, mostly show 


mythological scenes.31is The metopes from the Athenian 
treasury at Delphi (ca. 500-490 B.C.) and the Hephaisteion in 
Athens (ca. 470-450 B.C.) both depict the cycles of Herakles and 
Theseus and represent two important examples of the type that 
mark the transition between Archaic and Classical styles.3i6 As 
we saw with pediments, the temple of Zeus at Olympia and the 
Parthenon also provide powerful examples of Doric friezes. 
The metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia show all twelve 
labors of Herakles on the east and west sides above the pronaos 
and opisthodomos of the temple, while the metopes on the 
pteron remained blank.317 The Parthenon is one of the only 
examples of a Doric frieze that contained sculpted metopes on 
all four sides, ninety-two in total, showing four different 
subjects: the battle against the Amazons on the west; the Fall of 
Troy on the north; the battle against the centaurs on the south; 
and the battle of gods and giants on the east; all figures are in 
extremely high relief.31s Later examples come from the temple 
of Apollo at Bassai (ca. 420-400 B.C.) which seems to show 
Dionysiac and Orphic subjects, the tholos at Delphi (ca. 390-370 
B.C.) which shows an Amazon battle among others, and the 
temple of Athena at Ilion (ca. 300-275 B.C.), which shows battle 
scenes — perhaps a gigantomachy - in which the gods figure 
prominently.319 


Fig. 5.14: The Athenian treasury at Delphi showing a Doric frieze. Ca. 
500-490 B.C., Delphi. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Fig. 5.15: The temple of Athena Nike on the Athenian Acropolis showing 
an Ionic frieze. Ca. 425-420 B.C. Athens. Photo: Socratis Mavrommatis. 


Whereas Doric friezes almost always show heroic battles of 
myth and legend, the subjects of Ionic friezes are far more 
varied. We also have more examples of the type; it was the 
most popular type of architectural sculpture and could be used 


on many areas of a building, almost like a molding. Ionic 
friezes are normally a feature of Ionic architecture, although 
they can sometimes be seen on buildings that have Doric 
elements. Some of our earliest Ionic friezes are found in East 
Greece, in Ionia. The Archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesos, for 
example, had a frieze on its sima (perhaps carved much later 
than the rest of the building’s sculpture, but surely planned 
from the beginning of the temple’s construction) which showed 
battle scenes, while the temple of Apollo at Didyma had a frieze 
of lions and monsters on its architrave. The Doric temple of 
Athena at Assos in the Troad had an unusual sculptured Ionic 
frieze on the architrave that showed Herakles and the centaurs 
(with an occasional sphinx) directly beneath its metopes.320 The 
Ionic frieze on the Siphnian treasury at Delphi (ca. 530-520 
B.C.) is an Archaic masterpiece.321 The east frieze shows the 
Homeric fight between Achilles and Memnon at Troy, with the 
gods debating the outcome adjacent. The north frieze (Fig. 5.16 
and Chapter 10, Fig. 15b) shows the battle of gods against the 
giants. The workmanship is exquisite; one of the central giants’ 
shield was signed by the artist.322 The west frieze shows the 
Judgement of Paris and the south an abduction scene (Chapter 
10, Fig. 15a), maybe the Rape of the Leukippidai. The easily 
visible sides of the frieze (the north and east) are treated with a 
great deal of care, were beautifully painted, and sport metal 
attachments. The less visible sides of the frieze (the south and 
west) were treated in a cursory manner. Two workshops have 
been posited. 

Fig. 5.16: The north frieze of the Siphnian treasury at Delphi. The battle 

of gods and giants. Parian marble, ca. 530-520 B.C. Delphi Museum. 
Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Another possibility is that the same workshop executed all 


sides and chose to spend their time and energy on those sides 
that would be seen. Regardless, there is little doubt the 
sculptors and patrons made their choices (and spent their time 
and money) on the basis of viewers’ experience. 

In Attica, the fifth century B.C. provides many examples of 
Ionic friezes. The temple of Poseidon at Sounion seems to be 
the earliest. Carved ca. 450-440 B.C., it showed heroic deeds 
including a battle of gods against the giants.323 The Parthenon 
frieze came next, carved in the 430s B.C. The subject is a major 
religious procession that seems to include multiple references 
to the Panathenaic festival.324 Cavalry, apobatic racers, elders, 
offering bearers all converge on the east side of the frieze 
where a group is shown folding Athena’s peplos in the presence 
of the gods. This kind of processional iconography - that 
included mortal citizens - was unique in Greece at the time, 
although there are well-known Persian parallels.325 The Ionic 
friezes in the Hephaisteion, carved in the later 430s (or perhaps 
the middle 420s B.C.) show a centaur battle on the west and a 
heroic fight (perhaps of early Athenian kings) on the east. In 
the 420s B.C., two important friezes were cut for the temple of 
Athena Nike and the small temple on the banks of the Ilissos 
River.326 The temples are both small, both Ionic, share near 
identical dimensions, and display masterful carving in the so- 
called Rich Style. The north frieze of the temple of Athena Nike 
is particularly powerful and shows Athenians slaughtering 
their mythological foes with abandon.327 The central block, 
“block M” (Fig. 5.17), of this frieze boasts more bronze 
attachments and more attention to detail than anywhere else 
on the frieze. As with the north frieze of the Siphnian treasury 
(Chapter 10, Fig. 15b), these details were meant to be 
appreciated by ancient viewers. The frieze of the Erechtheion 
was cut at the very end of the fifth century (409-404 B.C.), but 


employed a different technique from previous Ionic friezes in 
Attica.328 Following the monumental statue bases of the 
Athenian master Pheidias, individual figures of Parian marble 
were fixed to a background of dark Eleusinian limestone, 
producing an effect which had hitherto been captured by paint 
(Chapter 4, Fig. 7). The last major frieze of the fifth century on 
the mainland was carved not in Athens, but in the Peloponnese, 
at Bassai: an interior frieze that showed Amazon and centaur 
battles.329 

In the fourth century B.C. and later there are other notable 
Ionic friezes. For example, the Ionic frieze on the Choragic 
Monument of Lysikrates (334 B.C.) illustrates a choral poem of 
Dionysos and his satyrs battling the Tyrrhenian pirates,330 a 
story most famously known from the Homeric poem to 
Dionysos (Hymn 7) and, much later, from Ovid (Metamorphoses 
3.572). The Hall of Choral Dancers in the Sanctuary of the Great 
Gods of Samothrace (ca. 350-330 B.C.) was also decorated with 
an Ionic frieze in an archaistic style; it showed female dancers 
and musicians.331 Perhaps most importantly, some dramatic 
friezes were carved for dynastic funerary monuments of Caria 
and Lycia in western Asia Minor. The Nereid Monument of 
Xanthos (ca. 390-380 B.C.) was heavily decorated with friezes: 
on the podium, on the architrave, and on the exterior wall of 
the building proper; all advertised the deeds of its patron.332 
The heroon of Perikles at Limyra (ca. 370-360 B.C.) carried 
friezes showing the military campaigns of the dynast and his 
army in the middle of the side walls.333 On the Mausoleum of 
Halikarnassos (ca. 360-350 B.C.), friezes with funeral games, an 
Amazonomachy, and a Centauromachy have been restored on 
various locations throughout the huge building. The abundance 
of these friezes was one of the reasons the Mausoleum later 
became one of the seven wonders of the ancient world.334 


Fig. 5.17: Detail of Berlin cast of block M of the north frieze of the 
temple of Athena Nike. Five warriors in action; the beheading of 
Eurystheus (?). Photo: Berlin Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen, 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz. Neg. SK 1532 C. 


In the Hellenistic period, a famous frieze showing captured 
military gear was placed on the balustrades of the propylon 
and stoas of the sanctuary of Athena at Pergamon.335 This type 
of iconography later figured prominently in Rome, and might 
be attributable to the close connection Pergamon enjoyed with 
the Roman republic. By far the most famous frieze of the 
Hellenistic Age was the battle of gods and giants from the Great 
Altar at Pergamon (Fig. 5.18 and Chapter 14, Figs. 13-15; ca. 
190-170 B.C.).336 The gigantomachy is incredibly elaborate and 
boasts some of the most baroque carving of the Hellenistic 
period. On top of the Great Altar, within the Ionic colonnade, 
another important frieze shows the mythological cycle of the 
Pergamene founder hero Telephos. Both the gigantomachy 
frieze and the Telephos frieze were designed to be carefully 
studied by viewers and are marked by numerous iconographic 
particularities that point to a rather erudite audience. 

Fig. 5.18: A scene from the gigantomachy from the Great Altar at 

Pergamon. Prokonnesian marble, ca. 190-170 B.C. Berlin, 
Pergamonmuseum. Photo: Peter Schultz. 


Caryatids and telamons represent another important type of 
figural architectural sculpture: architectural supports that take 
human form. Caryatids are supports carved in the shape of 
maidens. The origin of the name “caryatid” is controversial.337 
Some famous examples of caryatids come from the treasury of 
the Siphnians at Delphi (Chapter 10, Fig. 16), the Erechtheion in 
Athens, and the heroon of Perikles at Limyra. Telamons (also 
called atlantids or atlantes) are supports carved in the shape of 


men. The origin of the name comes from the mythical king of 
Salamis. The most impressive ancient example of telamons 
comes from the temple of Zeus Olympios at Akragas (ca. 480- 
470 B.C.) (Chapter 15, Figs. 8 and 16).338 

Balustrades, or parapets, could also be sculpted. A parapet is 
a low fence designed to separate or designate specific areas. 
When sculpted, parapets are very much like Ionic friezes in 
that they are continuous bands of carved stone. The parapet of 
the temple of Athena Nike (ca. 425-420 B.C.) is the best 
preserved fifth century parapet.339 It was made of Pentelic 
marble, sat atop the Nike temple bastion on the Athenian 
Acropolis, and served as protection for visitors to Nike’s shrine. 
The meaning of the iconography shown on the parapet is 
controversial (Nikai leading bulls and dedicating arms and 
armor to seated Athenas dominate) as is the date of the 
sculpture. What is not in question is the grace and beauty of the 
carving. It is some of the finest in the Classical world. In the 
Hellenistic period, another famous example of a sculpted 
parapet comes from Pergamon, where the parapets of the stoas 
and propylon of the sanctuary of Athena were decorated with 
dedicated arms and armor, perhaps in reference to their 
famous predecessor in Athens.340 Column drums, ceiling coffers, 
and medallions could also be decorated with reliefs. The most 
famous example of sculpted column drums comes from the 
temple of Artemis at Ephesos. Both Archaic and Late Classical 
phases of the Artemision had elaborate sculpture running 
around the base (and perhaps to collars under the capitals) of 
many of their columns.341 The subject of the example shown 
here (Fig. 5.19) is the topic of much debate, but seems to show 
Hermes in his guise as psychopompos (the guide of souls) 
leading a deceased maiden (Alkestis? Iphigeneia?) into the 
underworld.342 Marble ceiling coffers could also be sculpted 


with figural scenes. The Erechtheion porch had sculpted 
rosettes in its coffers, but the best figural examples are later 
and come from the temple of Athena at Priene (second century 
B.C.; battles with Amazons and giants), from the Hall of Choral 
Dancers (350-330 B.C.; busts) and the Doric Hieron (ca. 280-270 
B.C.; centaurs and grapes) both at Samothrace.343 Sculpted busts 
of divinities or mortals framed by decorative medallions are a 
later development in Greek architectural sculpture. Famous 
examples come from Delos.344 
Fig. 5.19: A sculpted column drum from the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos. Hermes, Alkestis (?) and Thanatos (?). Marble, ca. 330-320 B.C. 
London, British Museum GR 1872.8-3.9 [Sculpture 1206]. Photo: Peter 
Schultz. 


The successful carving or casting of a sculpture did not end 
an architectural sculptor’s work. Indeed, after a piece of 
sculpture had been carved or cast it still needed to be 
decorated. In other words, the building’s adornment itself 
needed to be adorned. In addition to the hanging of ribbons, 
trinkets, garlands, or other temporary decorative objects, 
architects and sculptors also employed paint and metal 
attachments to make architectural sculpture more lavish and 
more visible. Architectural sculpture was heavily painted.345 
Sculpture from the seventh century B.C. through the Hellenistic 
period retains evidence of the lavish, saturated color that was 
used to render it both more realistic and more visible. By far 
the best studied examples come from the pediments of the 
temple of Aphaia on Aigina. There, painters went to great 
lengths to embellish their work, to make it more visible, and to 
make it more pleasing to the gods. A Persian archer from the 
west pediment shows the amount of color and detail that could 
be applied to these figures (Fig. 5.20).346 The archer’s pants and 
sleeves are marked by an intricate diamond pattern, and his 


torso was covered with images of griffons and lions. The back 
and edges of his tunic were adorned with an elaborate key 
design and his quiver is marked by colorful scales. In the 
nineteenth century, the presence of color on Greek 
architectural sculpture was subject of much dispute. It is now 
clear, however, that color played a major role in the design and 
final appearance of ancient Greek architectural sculpture. 
Architectural sculpture could also be decorated with bright 
(and expensive) metal attachments.347 These attachments were 
made of lead or bronze. Both lead and bronze could be gilded. 
The wide range of metal objects attached to architectural 
sculpture from the Archaic to the Hellenistic periods is 
demonstrated by a caryatid from Delphi (ca. 525 B.C.), whose 
hair and earrings were added in metal, by the statue of Pelops 
from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus, Olympia (ca. 460 
B.C.), who wore an elaborate, fully articulate bronze cuirass 
attached by metal dowels, and by the horses from the top of the 
Mausoleum at Halikarnassos, (ca. 360-350 B.C.), which wore 
elaborate bronze bridles and head gear.34s The practice was 
quite common in architectural sculpture, and examples can be 
found throughout the ancient Greek world on all sculptural 
types. Indeed, a recent discussion of the Corinthian order 
suggests that the famous vegetable forms of the capital were 
initially conceived wholly as metal attachments.349 Perhaps 
most famously, the Parthenon pediments, metopes, and frieze 
were all covered liberally with a wide variety of metal 
attachments.3s0 The figure of Athena (Figure L) from the 
Parthenon west pediment, for example, was quite literally 
dripping with gilded bronze. Even in her badly damaged state, 
L sports more dowel holes for metal attachments than any 
preserved pedimental figure in Attica. Athena’s helmet was 
adorned by an elaborately sculpted bronze crest, demonstrated 


by the bottom of a large dowel hole in the top of her helmet, 
and an engraved bronze neck guard, attested by dowel holes at 
the back of her head. Her ears were pierced for metal earrings. 
Her aegis was adorned with some sort of lavish bronze 
attachment, the corners of which were secured with small 
bronze snakes. If the hole in her proper left shoulder was 
matched by another above her proper right hip, the aegis might 
have been covered with a thin bronze sheet that was engraved 
with scales and fastened at three points with a modest gorgon 
over the center hole. The most spectacular addition in bronze, 
however, may have been Athena’s shield. On the Parthenon 
east pediment, Harrison restored Athena’s hoplon as a brilliant 
bronze disc, a restoration based on the prominent green stain, 
presumably from a major bronze attachment, on the edge of 
east geison block 14.351 On the west pediment, a similar bronze 
shield for Athena would have provided a brilliant visual focus 
for the narrative space. And if we allow for the possibility that 
Poseidon might also have been spectacularly decorated in 
bronze, then the sculptors of the Parthenon pediments 
specifically used metal attachments to draw attention to the 
most dramatic features of the composition and to make their 
meaning as clear as possible.352 
Fig. 5.20: A painted reconstruction of an archer. From the west 


pediment of the temple of Aphaia on Aigina, ca. 490-480 B.C. Photo: 
Peter Schultz. 


But how was this “meaning” communicated, exactly? This 
question brings us to the next section of our chapter. 


Viewers and Meanings 


In Part One, we examined a number of specific types of ancient 


Greek architectural sculpture. Here, in Part Two, we will 
consider briefly how this sculpture was viewed and talked 
about by the communities of which it was a part. 

When we think about “viewing ancient Greek architectural 
sculpture,” it may be useful to remember that the terms “myth” 
and “history,” and “image” refer to concepts that were fluid and 
quite interconnected within the ancient Greek mind.353 When 
poets, historians, or sculptors represent a narrative in song, 
script, or stone, they create both pictures and stories. Histories 
cannot exist without images. The reverse is true as well. 

Theoretically and art historically, none of this is new.354 
Architectural sculpture has been used to generate, reflect, 
control, and/or challenge religious, social, and _ political 
“realities” since the beginning of public art. In this sense, Greek 
architectural sculpture can be understood as part of a long art 
historical tradition. Think of the Narmer Palette, the victory 
stele of Naram-Sin, the war-reliefs of Sennacherib, or the 
column of Trajan, to name only the most obvious examples. 
Whatever their intended functions — votive, ceremonial, 
commemorative, ritualistic, propagandistic, or a combination 
of these and more - one purpose of this public sculpture was to 
represent the interconnected phenomena of _ statehood, 
religion, and power by way of monumental, symbolic 
narratives. Under the guidance of their patrons —- whether they 
be king, emperor, or demos - the sculptors of these reliefs 
created specific versions of specific stories using specific 
conventions. And, once inscribed in stone, these official images 
of events became natural, inevitable, and dominant parts of 
their visual and social environments.355 These sculptors created 
histories. These sculptors created myths. These sculptors told 
stories, to both of their audiences, mortal and divine. 

Now, on the one hand, some of these sculpted stories (such 


as the events carved on the Parthenon frieze or the tales cut for 
the friezes of the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos) were rather 
difficult for mortals to view. On the other hand, some of these 
stories (such as those carved on the east parapet of the temple 
of Athena Nike or those carved for the two friezes of the Great 
Altar at Pergamon [Fig. 5.18]) quite literally invaded a viewer’s 
space and could be seen in all their exact, minute details. 
Regardless of their positions, most architectural sculptures 
were brightly painted and adorned, efforts aimed at producing 
images that were more visible to mortal viewers. (It is also 
important to note that the sculptors themselves and their 
patron would have been able to view any and all of their 
commissions in detail while they were being carved.356) 

But in many ways the question of visibility missed the point. 

Why? 

Because architectural sculpture did much more than reflect 
and generate grand, visual narratives. Like all ancient cultures, 
Greece was indeed a visual culture. But far more profoundly, 
ancient Greece was an oral culture.357 Thus, in addition to its 
many possible visual functions, architectural sculpture could 
also serve as a prompt or cue for another, equally powerful, 
kind of history making: the individual act of story-telling. 

Imagine a young Athenian boy of the late fifth century 
walking with his family during the Panathenaic procession. 
The crowds are bustling along the Sacred Way, tympana throb 
in the air, and the smell of blood and incense drift over the 
throng. Mounting the Acropolis along the Great Ramp, walking 
through the Propylaia the boy looks up, squinting, at the 
Parthenon west pediment and asks: “But what is that picture, 
father?” 

With this simple question, an intensely personal and 
profound process of history making begins. At that moment, 


whatever story our young Athenian boy hears in response to 
his query, his father’s response — his father’s story — becomes a 
part of this boy’s mind, a facet of his personal and cultural 
identity, and an unseen - but known - component of the 
Parthenon’s decoration.3ss Later, the boy might hear other 
versions of this story. The story might be strengthened, 
modified, or even questioned, but it will never be entirely 
forgotten. The sculpted image, inscribed in rock — fully visible 
or not — guarantees this. Indeed, for every isolated example of 
state-sponsored art, we could posit countless such quiet 
conversations. Ancient images and their subjects never existed 
in a social or cultural vacuum. In addition to their countless 
other roles, architectural sculptures were an object of 
discourse. People lived with architectural sculpture. People 
talked about it. And it was during exchanges like this - quick 
chats between fathers and sons, long discussions between 
mothers and daughters, banter between friends, debates 
among philosophers, and more — that the values of a city or 
people were reflected and challenged and shaped. Thus, to 
imagine an answer to our young Athenian boy’s question is to 
engage an intensely historical process, to imagine the process 
of story-telling. 

This kind of collaborative narrative model is useful for 
thinking about Greek architectural sculpture and its potential 
meanings. The sculptural adornments of Greek buildings did 
not have to be seen and studied in minute detail (as we modern 
art historians do) for their presence and particulars to be 
loaded with meanings and for these meanings to he 
understood. Indeed, one recent treatment of the problem of 
visibility, viewing, and reading Greek architectural sculpture 
assumes that viewing architectural sculpture was the only way 
that the message of the sculpted image could he 


communicated.359 But how could this be so? The primary 
modes of meaningful discourse in the ancient world were not 
confined to the “visual” or the “textual.” Rather, sculpted 
images - like all images — were immersed in swirling vortices of 
vibrant, breathing social exchange. 

This is especially true for monumental, public art in Greece. 
As we saw above, before a set of architectural sculptures could 
be produced, contracts needed to be arranged, materials 
needed to be inspected, purchased, and transported, artists 
needed to be hired (during a process that sometimes involved 
elaborate competitions), subjects and styles needed to he 
chosen, models needed to be made, blocks needed to be cut, 
roughed out, and installed and finally, images needed to be 
carved, painted, and adorned. During this entire process, 
architectural sculpture would have been talked about. And that 
was just the beginning. Once these images were finished and 
installed they became both active components and passive 
backdrops of thriving urban centers, of quiet rural sanctuaries, 
of everyday life. And this reality was understood by the 
sculptors, patrons,3s0 and audiences of ancient Greek 
architectural sculpture. 
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6 Funerary Sculpture: Women on Attic 
Grave Reliefs 


Abstract: This chapter charts the development and typology of 
Attic grave reliefs in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. created 
in the heyday of Athenian democracy, with special emphasis on 
the depiction of women. 


Keywords: Family scenes, pets, slaves, mourning gestures, 
handshake, pyxis 


During the later seventh, and throughout the sixth century B.C., 
funerary statues of Kouroi (youths),361 Korai (maidens),362 
animals and horsemen were set over the graves of the 
Athenian dead. The inception of the Attic figured funerary 
reliefs at the end of the seventh century B.C., marks a new 
fascinating chapter in the history of Greek sculpture. The 
function of these reliefs was not different from that of the 
funerary statues. They both served as grave markers (semata), 
while at the same time playing a fundamental role in 
preserving the memory of the deceased (mnemata).363 


The Archaic Attic Funerary Reliefs 


The Archaic grave stelai of Attica consisted of a decorated shaft 
on a rectangular base, crowned by a finial (Fig. 6.1).364 
Inscriptions naming the deceased were more often carved on 
the base than on the shaft of the stele.sés Traces of the bright 
colours that were used for the decoration of the sculpted stelai 
are often visible now. The high artistic quality of these 
elaborate grave markers inevitably meant that only the 


wealthy could afford them. This explains why only a relatively 
small number of Archaic stelai have been found, in contrast to 
the large number of Classical Attic funerary reliefs of the later 
fifth and fourth centuries B.C.366 

Fig. 6.1: Development of the Attic stele. From Richter 1961, 3. 


The earlier grave stelai of 610 — 530/25 B.C. were impressive, 
bearing a capital that was surmounted by a sphinx.367 The 
capital, originally in cavetto form, evolved into the more 
complex double - tiered volute (lyre) design around the middle 
of the sixth century. From approximately 530/25 B.C. the stelai 
became simpler in form, when the capital and sphinx were 
replaced by a palmette crowning a pair of volutes.36s 

The shaft of the Archaic Attic stele was decorated with the 
figure of the deceased in relief, incised, or simply painted.369 
This was most often a single male figure, usually a naked youth 
or a man in his prime, depicted standing in profile to the right. 
These males are frequently represented as nude athletes or 
armed warriors.370 Their stance, anatomy, hairstyles and facial 
features fully correspond to those of the contemporary kouroi 
statues. They stand rigidly with their left leg advanced, their 
arms Close to the body, raised or lowered, either with clenched 
fists or holding an object (diskos, sword, spear, aryballos, 
pomegranate, staff, etc.). An intact example is the late Archaic 
stele of the Athenian hoplite Aristion (Fig. 6.2 and Chapter 10, 
Figs. 17a and b; Chapter 22, Fig. 16).371 Sometimes the lowest 
part of the shaft right below the figure of the deceased takes the 
form of a small panel with figured decoration in relief, incised, 
or in colour.372 The most popular subject for such panels is a 
horseman. Attic stelai decorated with two-figured scenes or 
depicting female figures appear after the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., with seated figures being gradually introduced 


into the composition.373 
Fig. 6.2: Stele of Aristion. Athens, National Museum 29. Photo: Hans R. 
Goette. 


The rise of the Athenian democracy marked the end of the 
elaborate Archaic stelai with sculpted or painted decoration, 
the production of which declines dramatically from the end of 
the sixth century B.C. onwards, and ceases completely by the 
end of the Persian Wars.374 In accordance with the new 
democratic ideology, laws that aimed at curbing the 
extravagance of the aristocratic elite were introduced, notably 
the so-called “post aliquanto” funerary legislation mentioned 
by Cicero, prohibiting the use of extravagant funerary 
monuments.375 This legislation was most likely part of the 
democratic reforms of Cleisthenes in 508/7 B.C., but may only 
have been fully enforced by Themistocles in or around 487 B.C. 
376 For nearly half a century, the Athenians used rather plain 
undecorated semata to mark the graves of their dead. During 
that period, only the war dead had the privilege to be honoured 
by elaborate grave monuments that were erected over their 
communal tombs.377 


The Classical Attic Funerary Reliefs 


The third quarter of the fifth century B.C. witnessed the revival 
of the Attic funerary reliefs, with the earliest Classical examples 
dating to c. 430 B.C.378 The Periclean building programme on 
the Athenian Acropolis was the ideal background for such a 
revival, which was triggered by the rising death toll of the 
Peloponnesian War, and especially the social and ritual 
disorder caused by the plague of 430/29 B.C.379 Thus, the (post 
aliquanto) law ceased being observed by the Athenian citizens, 


and the graves of Attica were once again marked by sculpted 
funerary monuments. The wealthy aristocratic families of the 
city must have rejoiced at this new opportunity of wealth 
display through the erection of costly and elaborate funerary 
monuments, but in contrast to the grave stelai of the Archaic 
period that could only be afforded by the rich, the funerary 
reliefs of the Classical period were not the preserve of the 
aristocratic elite alone. Alongside the magnificent funerary 
monuments of the wealthy families in the Athenian cemeteries, 
more modest works of art were set up over the tombs of the 
less privileged, since the sculptors at work in democratic 
Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. could also produce 
grave reliefs of lower artistic quality and price to be afforded 
by the middle or even the lower classes.380 Funerary statues of 
animals, sirens and human figures (mostly mourning women) 
replaced the kouroi and korai of the Archaic period that were 
used as semata of Athenian tombs.381 

The Classical Attic grave stelai are shorter and much broader 
than the slender Archaic ones. Their finial can be rounded with 
relief decoration or in the form of a palmette, but was most 
often shaped as a pediment, with antae flanking the shaft of the 
stele below;38s2 because of such architectural setting, these stelai 
have been termed naiskoi (small temples). Occasionally, their 
pediment was replaced by a _ horizontal cornice with 
antefixes.3s3 During the fourth century B.C., the naiskos stele 
type becomes particularly popular and from the middle of the 
century onwards it gradually acquires the form of a deep niche 
with the sculpted figures in very high relief (sometimes even in 
the round).3s4 Besides stelai, marble vases (lekythoi and 
loutrophoroi) were also used as grave markers from the late 
fifth century B.C.385 The majority of modern scholars identify 
the loutrophoros as the special sema which according to a 


Pseudo-Demosthenic speech was exclusively used for marking 
the tombs of the unmarried.3ss Both stelai and vases were 
decorated with relief or painted scenes, and shared the same 
iconography. Bright colours and metal attachments (usually 
jewellery and weapons) further enhanced the sculpted 
scenes.387 

Inscriptions naming the deceased are common, but the task 
of identifying the dead among the figures shown can be 
particularly challenging, since very often the names of all the 
persons depicted on the relief are inscribed.3ss Names added on 
the occasion of later burials transform the funerary reliefs into 
memorials for more than one family members. Names are 
frequently followed by the patronymic, with or without the 
demotic. Names are usually inscribed - at times simply added 
in paint - on the epistyle, or on the surface of the relief, above 
the heads of the figures. Epigrams of two to four or (more 
rarely) five lines of verse praise the deceased, highlighting the 
pain of loss felt by the bereaved members of the family, and 
sometimes even mentioning the manner of death or other 
details about the dead person’s life.s:2 They may be helpful in 
identifying the deceased,390 but of course not all funerary 
reliefs bear epigrams. The epigram can be inscribed on the 
base, on the epistyle, or on the free space between the figured 
scene and the base of the stele. Marble funerary vases only 
bear name inscriptions above the heads of the figures. 

The broad shaft of the Classical Attic grave reliefs was 
suitable for accommodating two or more figures, or even 
seated figures which were accordingly introduced in the 
composition.391 Reliefs depicting a single figure, or two to three 
figures were more common, although after the middle of the 
fourth century B.C. multi-figured reliefs became increasingly 
popular. Normally, no more than one seated figure appears in 


each scene. Figures are represented in a variety of poses, 
shown in profile, frontal, or in three-quarter view. In contrast 
to the Archaic stelai, where males were dominant, figures of 
both sexes and all ages are portrayed on the funerary reliefs of 
the Classical period. Since the sculptors worked with a standard 
repertoire of themes, the reliefs were usually bought ready- 
made by the family of the deceased, after visiting the sculptor’s 
workshop in order to choose the most suitable gravestone for 
the tomb of their loved one. It was therefore the inscription 
that actually transformed each grave relief into the sema of a 
specific person.392 The unconventional iconography of a small 
number of reliefs most likely indicates that they were specially 
commissioned.393 Grave reliefs were often re-used, either to 
commemorate more members of the deceased’s family, or to 
serve as funerary markers for the tombs of other families in 
later times.394 Additional names were inscribed on the reliefs, 
original inscriptions were erased and replaced by new ones 
when necessary, and if the iconography was not considered 
suitable, sculptors were commissioned to make the required 
changes.395 

In the case of grave reliefs depicting more than a single 
figure (or a figure accompanied by a servant), it is often 
difficult to identify the deceased. When there are no 
epigraphical clues as to the identity of the dead person, certain 
aspects of the iconography can prove truly valuable in that 
respect. A seated figure is not necessarily dead, but one of the 
two persons involved in a handshake is always the deceased. 
Males and females standing by or leaning against a 
loutrophoros have beyond any doubt died unwed.396 The gaze 
of mourning relatives and servants is frequently directed at the 
dead, who may be portrayed detached, isolated and 
melancholic, unable to see or communicate with those who still 


reside in the world of the living. Gestures of tenderness, like 
caressing or embracing a figure, as well as gestures of speech 
are quite often performed by mourning relatives and directed 
at the deceased, but caution is required when interpreting such 
scenes, since the gestures under consideration can be employed 
for consoling a bereaved family member. Mourning gestures 
are helpful in identifying living relatives lamenting the loss of a 
loved one. It should be noted though that the dead are 
occasionally portrayed mourning for their own sad fate, 
especially if they have died prematurely.397 They are also 
commonly depicted holding pet birds or hares,39s but when a 
figure is offering the pet to another person it is not always easy 
to tell which of the two figures is dead. Dogs and large birds 
shown beside or near a figure often point to the deceased, 
especially when dogs are jumping at the figure or trying to 
reach the bird held by it (Figs. 6.3, 6.16). Similarly, a horse 
accompanying a male figure reveals that he is either a dead 
rider killed in battle, or a traveller who perished away from 
home. The presence of maidservants holding infants or items 
for female toiletry indicates that the dead person is female, and 
in the former case, that she died in childbirth or shortly 
afterwards. Likewise, slave boys or squires point to dead males. 
In multi-figured scenes, figures that appear in a secondary 
plane or in the background can be safely interpreted as 
bereaved relatives, while on certain reliefs the dead are easy to 
identify because of their prominent position within the 
composition. When one of the central figures is a naked youth, 
maiden, athlete, hunter or warrior this figure is usually the 
deceased. Children are often depicted trying to attract the 
attention of their dead parents by extending their arms, 
showing their pet birds to them, or reaching out for a bird held 
by the deceased. Non - servant figures bearing objects may be 


dead, but one should keep in mind that relatives too can be 
holding objects (especially female ones). However, objects 
hinting at a profession are normally held by the deceased. 
Scenes of labour or battle are more easily interpreted. In the 
former case, the unfortunate female that has died in labour is 
shown either seated or reclining, supported by distressed 
female figures, whereas in battle scenes, the dead hoplite or 
rider is invariably portrayed heroic and triumphant. 
Fig. 6.3: Stele of Pamphilos. Athens, National Museum 1980. Photo: 
Hans R. Goette. 


Children 


In contrast to the male-oriented stelai of the Archaic period, 
children are frequently present on Classical Attic funerary 
reliefs.399 Infants, toddlers, older boys and girls are often 
depicted in family scenes.400 Slave boys (paides) commonly 
accompany male figures, while servant girls appear with 
female ones.4o1 During the Classical period, children also 
acquire their own grave stelai. Such reliefs usually depict a 
single child, although sometimes a pair of young siblings or a 
child accompanied by an equally young servant are shown.402 
On Classical Attic grave reliefs, older children are frequently 
portrayed as small-sized adults. Infants are held by their 
mother, a female relative, or a maidservant and are never 
depicted in the arms of a male figure. Toddlers are often shown 
kneeling or squatting on the ground,403 while children are 
usually standing. The himation is the standard attire for boys 
on grave reliefs (Figs. 6.3, 6.18). Infants can be either naked or 
swaddled, and the former also applies to toddlers and even 
younger boys. Girls wear the Attic peplos.4o4 or the chiton, with 


or without himation.40s They are not normally shown with very 
long hair. Both boys and girls can be portrayed with a knot of 
hair above their forehead (skollys),4o6 a plait departing from 
the forehead across the crown,407 or encircling the entire 
forehead.4os Many children of both sexes wear the stephane 
(crown), a metal upright headband.409 

Pets and toys are the standard attributes of children on 
funerary reliefs. Balls are carried by children of both sexes, 
while wheel toys are exclusively reserved for boys and dolls for 
girls.4io Boys and girls are depicted holding their pet birds.411 
Large birds like herons, partridges, and ducks accompany girls 
alone.412 Small Maltese or Spitz dogs are common companions 
of children, and are often shown playfully jumping up on them 
in an attempt to catch the pet bird in their extended hand (Fig. 
6.3).413 Slave boys or girls rarely accompany children, with the 
exception of infants that can be held by a maidservant.414 

Children appear in multi-figured family scenes, but they can 
also be shown with only one or both of their parents.415 In the 
case of family scenes, the role of children may be secondary, 
merely serving to indicate that the deceased was a parent. At 
other times children are portrayed near the deceased, trying 
(often in vain) to attract his or her attention.4is The reliefs 
depicting children with only one parent, more frequently the 
mother, focus specifically on the loving relationship between 
parent and child, and the tragic fate that has so cruelly 
separated them. Although the most tender scenes are usually 
those involving a dead mother shown with her child or 
children, fathers are far from ignored.417 Children are 
commonly shown either reaching out for a pet bird held by a 
dead member of their family, or holding the bird themselves 
and eagerly displaying it to the deceased.4is They are hardly 
ever portrayed shaking hands with another figure (dexiosis),419 


a gesture that is particularly popular in Classical Attic funerary 
reliefs.420 In this case, the birds being shown or handed over 
are the equivalent of the dexiosis for children, linking them 
with adults and even with one another.42i Children are also 
often depicted extending one or both arms to their deceased 
parent, or leaning against their mother’s legs, longing for the 
parental love they have lost forever.422 


Men 


Male figures appear very frequently on Classical Attic grave 
reliefs, even though they no longer dominate their iconography, 
as was the case during the Archaic period. Men of all ages are 
represented — youths, young men, men in their prime, mature, 
elderly, or old men. Youths and young men are beardless (Figs. 
6.4, 6.6-6.7), while men in their prime can be portrayed with a 
short beard (Fig. 6.5).423 The beard often grows longer as age 
advances, with elderly or old men commonly shown with 
longer beards than younger males (Fig. 6.4).424 Old men may 
appear wrapped in their himation (Fig. 6.4),425 in contrast to the 
younger ones who wear their himation in a way that leaves 
their chest fully or partly exposed (Fig. 6.7). Youths regularly 
appear naked (Fig. 6.4).426 Mature, elderly, and old men can be 
depicted either seated, or standing. In the latter case, older men 
commonly use a stick for support, although seated elderly 
males also bear sticks (Fig. 6.4).427 Younger men and youths are 
always shown standing. 

In death, young men are often portrayed in an idealized 
manner, as athletes or hunters (Fig. 6.4). The attributes that 
characterize them as such are the strigil and aryballos for 
athletes,42s the hound(s) and the lagobolon for hunters (Fig. 


6.4).429 Sometimes young athletes are also depicted as hunters, 
being accompanied by their hounds.430 Men in their prime can 
be shown as athletes or hunters too, although less frequently 
than younger males, and there are even some examples of 
elderly men with a strigil and/or aryballos.431 Both younger and 
older athletes are often accompanied by slave boys (paides) 
carrying their himation or athletic equipment.432 While slave 
boys can be depicted with males of all ages, they are more 
frequently shown together with dead youths and young men, 
occasionally mourning for their master’s untimely death, like 
the young slave of the famous Ilissos stele (Fig. 6.4).433 The 
deceased young man is here portrayed naked, holding a 
lagobolon and accompanied by his hound. His old father stands 
looking at his prematurely lost son, deeply immersed in quiet 
sorrow, while a seated slave boy has surrendered to sleep, 
exausted from mourning the untimely death of his young 
master. 
Fig. 6.4: Ilissos Stele. Athens, National Museum 869. Photo: Hans R. 
Goette. 


Particularly interesting but less frequent are the reliefs on 
which the deceased male holds attributes that hint at his 
profession: a shoe-maker is depicted holding a shoe, priests 
bear sacrificial knives or a kantharos, a flute player grasps his 
double flute, poets and actors are holding theatre masks, and so 
on.434 

Men who have been killed in battle sacrificing their lives for 
their city are always portrayed as warriors — either hoplites, or 
cavalrymen.435 Hoplites appear more frequently than 
cavalrymen, and can be shown in full armour (Fig. 6.5), more 
lightly armed, or followed by a squire bearing their shield, 
helmet, and sometimes their weapons, too.436 They are most 


often depicted shaking hands with a seated or standing family 
member, usually their elderly father, wife, or mother, but 
occasionally two hoplites are shown shaking hands.437 Such 
scenes can also be multi-figured, with more family members 
present. Although family scenes are more popular, hoplites can 
be portrayed alone (Fig. 6.5), or merely accompanied by their 
squire/slave boy.43s At times they are even depicted advancing 
against an invisible enemy, like young Aristonautes (Fig. 6.5).439 
Fig. 6.5: Stele of Aristonautes. Athens National Museum 738. Photo: 
Hans R. Goette. 


Cavalrymen typically wear the rider’s short chiton, chlamys 
(cloak), and often a petasos — helmet (Fig. 6.6).440 Their usual 
weapons are the lance, sword, and shield. They are frequently 
represented on foot, holding the reins of their horse, while they 
shake hands with a member of their family.441 However, not all 
horsemen shown in these family scenes are warriors - 
sometimes they can be travellers or hunters, as the absence of 
weapons and the occasional presence of hounds indicate.442 
Hoplites and horsemen leading their horse by the reins are also 
depicted as secondary figures in multi-figured family scenes.443 
Cavalrymen on horseback appear less often, mostly in battle 
scenes (Fig. 6.6).444 

Fig. 6.6: Stele of Dexileos. Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 1130/1 220. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Scenes of combat between hoplites are not as popular as 
scenes of cavalrymen fighting hoplites.44s In both cases 
however, the deceased is always portrayed victorious and 
heroic, despite the fact that he eventually lost his life in the 
battlefield. The best known example is that of Dexileos, a young 
cavalryman who was killed in the Corinthian War, in 394 B.C. 
Even though he was buried in a communal grave of the 


Demosion Sema,446 together with all the other Athenians who 
fell in battle at that time, Dexileos’ family proudly set up a 
cenotaph for him in the Kerameikos cemetery. The grave stele 
of Dexileos depicts the deceased young man on a rearing horse, 
raising his right arm that once held a spear, as he is about to 
strike a naked hoplite who has fallen on the ground (Fig. 6.6).447 
The hoplite raises his bare arm in a vain attempt to shield 
himself from the attack. He is helpless and already defeated, in 
great contrast to the Athenian rider, who is shown at a moment 
of glorious victory. Although the epigram inscribed on the base 
of the stele does state that Dexileos was killed in battle, he is 
portrayed triumphant, invincible, and heroic, as if no enemy 
could ever defeat him. 

Besides the horses and hounds mentioned above, small dogs, 
pet birds, and hares are also depicted with male figures, 
especially youths and young men. Small Maltese or Spitz dogs 
are not as popular as hounds, but they do accompany males - 
mostly of young age.44s Pet birds appear most often with 
children but are more frequently shown with female rather 
than male figures. In the case of males, birds are more 
commonly held by youths (Fig. 6.7), who are sometimes teasing 
their dogs with them.449 Older males holding birds are nearly 
always portrayed showing or offering the bird to a child.4s0 
Hares are mostly depicted with young men,451 and their 
significance varies. They can be pets, hunter’s game,452 or love 
gifts, according to the context.453 The presence of a cat on the 
well-known “Cat Stele” from Salamis is unique (Fig. 6.7).454 
Here the deceased young man extends one hand to a birdcage, 
while in his other hand he holds a bird. His cat, a rare pet 
during Classical times, is shown perching on a pillar against 
which leans a slave boy. 

Fig. 6.7: “Cat Stele”. Athens, National Museum 715. Photo: Hans R. 


Goette. 


Male figures of all ages frequently appear in family scenes 
(Figs. 6.8, 6.9, 6.16). The deceased males are often involved in a 
handshake with another male or female figure (Fig. 6.10), 
sometimes tenderly supporting the figure’s forearm with their 
other hand.4s5 Dead youths (occasionally even men in their 
prime) can be also depicted isolated and melancholic, grieving 
for their premature death (Fig. 6.4).456 Mourning fathers and 
husbands express their deep sorrow for the loss of a beloved 
child or wife by placing one hand against their face, head, or 
beard (Figs. 6.4, 6.16, 6.20) - a standard sign of mourning.457 
Elderly men are more expressive in their grief, especially if 
they are lamenting the death of a young son or daughter, like 
the old father of the Ilissos stele (Fig. 6.4). At times, male figures 
are shown consoling mourning relatives by placing one hand 
on their shoulder, as well as expressing their tenderness by 
touching a figure’s arm.4ss Fathers interact with their young 
children by showing or offering to them the bird they hold, by 
extending a hand to them, or (less often) by lovingly placing 
their hand on a child’s heads9- a tender farewell to a faithful 
slave boy or an offspring that will grow up without a father. 

Fig. 6.8: Athens, National Museum 832. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 6.9: Stele of Stratyllis. Athens, National Museum 3691. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Fig. 6.10: Stele of Hagnostrate. Athens, National Museum 1863. Photo: 
Hans R. Goette. 


Women on Classical Attic Funerary Reliefs 


The frequent as well as prominent representation of women on 


Classical Attic funerary reliefs comes in marked contrast to the 
male-dominated grave stelai of the Archaic period. This major 
change in funerary iconography has been linked to the 
citizenship law enacted by Pericles in 451/450 B.C.460 Until that 
time, full citizenship was granted to all legitimate sons of 
Athenian fathers, but the new law restricted citizenship to 
those whose mother was also Athenian. Thus, even though 
women could never be citizens, their Athenian descent fully 
affected the citizenship rights of their children. The funerary 
reliefs reflect this new essential role of women by depicting the 
Athenian wives, mothers, and daughters, whose status defines 
the identity of their offspring.461 

Determining the age of the female figures depicted on 
Classical Attic grave reliefs is a particularly arduous task, since 
the iconography focuses on social status (defined by marriage 
for women),462 rather than actual age. One cannot therefore 
speak of “age groups” in the strict sense of the term, but of 
either unmarried females, namely pre pubescent girls and 
maidens,463 or married women. The latter can be young or 
more advanced in age, although in contrast to male figures, old 
age is rarely shown.464 In multi-figured scenes, girls and 
maidens can be distinguished from adult (and therefore 
married) women by their size: girls are portrayed as small- 
sized adults, while maidens are larger in stature than girls, but 
somewhat smaller than adult figures.4ss Older married women 
are frequently shown seated, whereas young females are often 
depicted standing, but there is no hard and fast rule;4é6 girls 
and maidens are nearly always portrayed standing, though on 
stelai of the second half of the fourth century some maidens 
are shown seated.467 

Any female figure standing beside or at close proximity to a 
hydria-loutrophoros, at times even leaning against it, can be 


identified with absolute certainty as a maiden.s6s Such scenes 
place strong emphasis on the unmarried status and premature 
death of the deceased maidens, who were lost in the full bloom 
of their youth, before they became wives and mothers. This 
was the sad fate of Hagnostrate, who is depicted standing 
beside a large hydria-loutrophoros, holding a bird in her raised 
right hand (Fig. 6.10).469 She can also be seen on the body of the 
loutrophoros, shaking hands with a young man named 
Theodoros. The loutrophoros, a ritual vessel used for the 
nuptial bath of the bride and groom in the Athenian wedding 
ceremony, acquires here a highly symbolic meaning as a sign of 
early death before marriage.470 It is not used exclusively for 
females, but also for young men who died unmarried and are 
portrayed leaning against an amphora-loutrophoros on the 
grave stelai marking their tombs.471 It should be stressed, 
however, that not all the dead maidens and youths are depicted 
in such a manner. Even though the loutrophoros is a symbol of 
untimely death at marriageable age, it is not a prerequisite for 
the portrayal of maidens and unmarried young males on the 
Attic funerary reliefs of the Classical period. 

The attire and hairstyles of female figures are more diverse 
and complex than of male ones. Particularly popular is the 
chiton, especially when combined with the himation (Figs. 6.8, 
6.13, 6.15, 6.17-6.19).472 This type of costume is worn by females 
of all ages, both married and unmarried, including 
prepubescent girls. Young females with youthful hairstyles can 
be depicted with their himation draped diagonally over one 
breast (Fig. 6.11), in the manner worn by Kore or the 
Nymphs.473 Even more helpful in determining social status is 
the exclusive attire of unmarried females, the so-called Attic 
peplos (Figs. 6.9-6.10, 6.16).474 Belted over the overfold, this 
type of garment may be combined with a chiton, crossbands 


worn over the chest, as well as a shoulder-pinned back- 
mantle.475 Although also donned by prepubescent girls, the 
Attic peplos is above all the characteristic costume of Athenian 
maidens, both mortal and divine, since it is worn by the virgin 
goddesses Athena, Artemis, and the Eleusinian Kore.476 Another 
type of belted peplos, this one with both kolpos and overfold 
forming an arch over the figure’s hips, is mostly associated with 
matronly figures (Fig. 6.14). Known as the Argive peplos,477 it is 
worn by spouses and mothers, including the goddesses Hera 
and Demeter.47s In contrast to the Attic peplos, which is never 
donned by married females, the Argive peplos can he 
occasionally worn by virginal figures, emphasizing their 
potentially maternal character.479 
Fig. 6.11: Stele of Mynnia. Malibu, J.Paul Getty Museum 71.AA.121. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Turning to female hairstyles, young but not necessarily 
unmarried figures are often depicted with long hair, a long 
plait falling over their back, a lampadion (hair tied into a bun at 
the top or back of the head in the form of a little torch - Fig. 
6.12a),480 a topknot (Fig. 6.12b),481 or a ‘melon-coiffure’ with the 
hair divided into wedge-shaped sections ending in a bun at the 
back of the head (Fig. 6.12c).482 Married women are commonly 
shown with their hair parted in the middle, gathered into a bun 
at the back of the head, or into a roll encircling the head (Fig. 
6.13). Both younger and older females can be portrayed with 
short hair,4s3 but caution is required since short-cropped hair is 
a sign of slavery, as well as mourning.4s4 A plait encircling the 
head indicates a young unmarried figure of maiden or 
prepubescent age, and is particularly popular with children of 
both sexes (Fig. 6.16).485 

Fig. 6.12: Female hairstyles. (a) Stele of Mnesagora and Nikochares. 

Athens, National Museum 3845. Photo: Hans R. Goette. (b) New York, 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 44.11.2,3. Photo: Hans R. Goette. (c) 
Malibu, J.Paul Getty Museum 56.AA.19. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Female figures shown with their himation drawn over the 
back of their head are invariably married (Figs. 6.8, 6.13, 6.15, 
6.18),486 but not all married women are portrayed in such a 
manner, therefore an uncovered head does not indicate 
unmarried status. The sakkos,487 a headdress covering the head 
is particularly popular with maidservants (Figs. 6.8, 6.18-6.19), 
although not exclusively worn by them. 

Fig. 6.13: “Farewell Stele”. Athens, National Museum 870. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Female figures on Classical Attic grave reliefs are frequently 
depicted shaking hands with another figure (dexiosis), male or 
female (Figs. 6.8-6.10). Similarly popular but exclusively female 
is the gesture of anakalypsis, a wedding gesture of ritual 
significance in which the bride unveils herself during the 
marriage ceremony.4ss On funerary reliefs, women perfom the 
gesture by holding the himation drawn over the back of their 
head away from their face with one hand.4s9 Alternatively, in 
the case of (mostly young) female figures whose head is not 
covered by the himation, the gesture may be signified by 
holding the edge of the himation at shoulder height and pulling 
it forward (Fig. 6.17).490 The anakalypsis gesture is performed 
by adult women of all ages, revealing their married status. 
However, maiden figures may perform the gesture in the 
alternative manner explained above, so as to indicate that they 
died at marriageable age (Fig. 6.10).491 Youthful figures of both 
sexes, including children, can be portrayed holding the edge(s) 
of their attire, usually the himation, with one or both hands 
(Fig. 6.14).492 The gesture has been interpreted as a sign of 
young age,493 and is particularly popular with maiden figures 


dressed in the Attic peplos and back-mantle (Figs. 6.9, 6.16). 

Gestures of mourning, grief, and melancholy are not as 
common in grave relief scenes as one might expect them to be. 
They are most often performed by women of any age (female 
relatives of the deceased and maidservants), rather than men. 
Short-cropped hair, a sign of mourning in female figures,494 is 
rarely combined with mourning gestures. Mourning is always 
restrained and never intense, in great contrast to the funerary 
scenes of Attic vases, where mourning is particularly excessive 
and passionate.495 On grave reliefs, female figures express their 
grief by touching their face (especially their cheek or chin) and 
neck, or supporting their head with one hand.496 On rare 
occasions, they are even shown wiping or hiding their tears.497 
Their expression is sad and melancholic, lacking the powerful 
emotions of the mourning figures painted on vases.49s The 
iconography of Attic funerary vases fully reflects the common 
belief that women were by nature more prone to emotional 
outbursts than men, as well as the social norms dictating that 
Athenian men had to be restrained in expressing their pain, 
mourning, and sorrow.499 It is obvious that the former does not 
apply to grave reliefs, since their scenes lack the strong 
emotions and extreme mourning of female figures commonly 
seen on vases and mentioned in ancient texts. Such a marked 
difference is due to the fact that the public display of funerary 
reliefs inevitably influenced their inconography, which 
therefore largely focused in promoting an ideal image of the 
Athenian family.soo Given the fact that funerary legislation 
repeatedly targeted female mourning in democratic Athens, 
with laws specifically aiming at circumscribing the excess of 
feminine lament,so1 it is not surprising that grave relief scenes 
fully reflected what would be considered ideal by civic 
community standards. 


Gestures of tenderness and consolation appear less 
frequently on grave reliefs than mourning gestures. They are 
mostly performed by female figures - usually mourning 
relatives, but at times also by the deceased persons themselves. 
Women are thus depicted embracing their loved ones, placing a 
hand on their shoulder, arm, or wrist, caressing their chin or 
face (Figs. 6.13, 6.16), holding their forearm (Figs. 6.8, 6.13, 
6.16), or tenderly placing a hand on a child’s head.soz Gestures 
of tenderness place special emphasis on familial relationships 
and the essential role of women in caring for the members of 
their family, highlighting the ties of love and kinship between 
the dead and their mourning relatives (especially women and 
their offspring), while at the same time giving prominence to 
the tragedy of death that has seperated them forever. 

Speaking gestures are more often performed by female than 
male figures, but are less popular than gestures of mourning 
and tenderness. They consist of extending one hand towards 
another figure, with the open palm usually turned upwards.503 
Whether a sad farewell or an expression of love, this kind of 
communication between the living and the dead enhances the 
emotions of grief for the loss of a loved one and the image of 
family unity that dominate the iconography of multi-figured 
Attic grave reliefs during the Classical period. 

Objects held by female figures on funerary reliefs are largely 
feminine in nature and may be carried by the deceased herself, 
by a female relative, or a maidservant. Toiletry items like 
mirrors (Fig. 6.14), pyxides (Fig. 6.19), jewellery, taeniae 
(ribbons) and occasionally alabastrasos are the most popular, 
while fans and vases are not particularly common. Bird cages 
are not usually held by the deceased, but are instead carried by 
either female relatives, or maidservants.sos Dolls appear 
exclusively with girls and maidens.sos Likewise, only married 


women are depicted holding a distaff with or without a spindle 
and wool, a clear sign of their married status and role as 
housewives — a role that requires their involvement in textile 
production.so7 Priestesses can be also differentiated from other 
female figures on Attic grave reliefs by the temple-keys they 
carry.508 

Fig. 6.14: Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 685. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Female figures holding birds are frequent, although birds 
can be carried by figures of both sexes and all ages. They are 
particularly popular with children, maidens (Figs. 6.10, 6.16), 
and youths, whereas married women and men often use them 
to interact playfully with their offspring.so9 This is the case of 
the well-known grave stele of Ampharete, from the Athenian 
Kerameikos (Fig. 6.15).s1i0 The deceased is shown seated, 
tenderly holding an infant who extends one arm in her 
direction, obviously interested in the bird she displays with her 
right hand. The iconography of the stele would have been most 
suitable for a young mother, but the touching epigram clearly 
states that the woman is the baby’s grandmother, and that they 
are both dead. Ampharete is therefore portrayed holding her 
grandchild in death, as she did in life — a scene that is both 
charming and sad. 

Fig. 6.15: Stele of Ampharete. Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 695/I 221. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 6.16: Stele of Eukoline. Athens, Kerameikos Museum P 694/I 281. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Birds held by figures on Classical Attic funerary reliefs are 
usually no larger than doves, or (occasionally) ducks. Large 
birds, namely herons, geese and partridges (Fig. 6.13) are 
exclusively shown accompanying deceased  females.s11 
Partridges appear with female figures of all ages, whereas 


herons and geese are less common and are only depicted with 
young females, including prepubescent girls. 

Dogs frequently appear on grave reliefs. Hounds are almost 
exclusively associated with male figures, while small dogs 
accompany both males and females of all ages.si2 A good 
example is the grave stele of young Eukoline, who is 
surrounded by her mourning family, but also accompanied by 
her pets: she is holding a bird, while a small furry dog playfully 
jumps at her (Fig. 6.16).513 During the fourth century B.C., 
children, maidens and young males are often portrayed playing 
with their beloved friends by displaying the bird they hold to 
their little dog that jumps up trying to reach it.s14 

Family scenes are particularly popular during the fourth 
century B.C. with multi-figured scenes becoming more 
common after the middle of the century. Female figures of all 
ages appear in such scenes: mothers and wives, daughters and 
sisters, occasionally even grandmothers and granddaughters, 
shown seated or standing, being dead themselves or mourning 
for the death of a loved one, often shaking hands with another 
figure, holding objects, or tenderly interacting with the 
deceased (Figs. 6.8-6.10, 6.13, 6.15-6.18). Family unity, love, and 
the strength of familial bonds that cannot be undone by death 
are celebrated here. The prominent representation of women 
in many of these scenes as brought about by Pericles’ 
citizenship law fully reflects their central role within the 
household. Though largely absent from public life, women 
were essential for the survival and function of the Athenian 
oikos, not only through the birth and bringing up of children 
that would ensure the continuation of the family, but also 
through the exclusively feminine role of caring for all the 
members of their household. The funerary reliefs of the 
Classical period enabled the public display of women and their 


status as members of the Athenian family, without violating 
social norms of female respectability. Husbands and wives are 
now portrayed together in scenes frequently emphasizing the 
union and love of a married couple (Fig. 6.17). Mothers are 
shown with their children, often in tender scenes highlighting 
the powerful loving relationship between mother and offspring 
that death has so cruelly separated. An excellent example is the 
grave stele of Polyxene (Fig. 6.18).515 A boy is depicted leaning 
against the left leg of the seated woman, holding a ball or fruit 
in his right hand. The child has placed both hands on his 
mother’s thighs, and raises his head to look at her with longing. 
Polyxene does not look at her son. She is isolated and 
melancholic, deeply immersed in the solitude of death, as her 
strongly inclined head indicates. Only her left arm, which is 
placed around the boy’s back, betrays the motherly love and 
affection she feels for her child. However, her arm remains 
slack and lifeless, the hand hanging loosely behind the boy’s 
left arm, revealing the tragedy of the mother’s premature death 
that is also mourned by the maidservant in the background of 
the stele. On Attic grave reliefs, mothers may be portrayed 
either interacting with their offspring, or being utterly 
oblivious to their presence.sis Likewise, children can appear 
either totally unaffected by their mothers’ death, or desperate 
to attract the deceased’s gaze, usually by extending their arms 
or showing their pet bird to her.si7 Children do not mourn for 
their dead parents or siblings, whereas parents — and especially 
mothers — normally mourn for their dead offspring. Infants 
may be held by their own dead mother, but are more often 
shown in the arms of a maidservant or a female relative.sis The 
mere presence of infants and children signifies motherhood, 
indicating that the dead women are mothers who have left 
their offspring behind.s19 


Fig. 6.17: Stele of Theano. Athens, National Museum 3472. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Fig. 6.18: Stele of Polyxene. Athens, National Museum 723. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Maidservants are frequently depicted in family scenes (Figs. 
6.8, 6.18). Such scenes normally include only one female 
servant, but on rare occasions two of them may appear on the 
same relief.s20 Being secondary figures, they can be commonly 
seen standing either in the background or the foreground, 
usually behind another figure. In the case of naiskos stelai, 
servant girls sometimes overlap one of the antae.s21 In multi- 
figured scenes, servants are always smaller in stature than all 
other figures, with the exception of children.s22 This is an 
indication of low social status, and not of age. Female servants 
are often dressed in a long-sleeved chiton - a costume 
exclusively worn by them, and frequently accompanied by the 
headdress known as sakkos (Figs. 6.8, 6.18-6.19). They may be 
portrayed holding infants, pets, or objects,s23 especially pyxides 
(Fig. 6.19),524 mourning for the death of their masters and 
mistresses (Fig. 6.18),525 or even serving them.526 The presence 
of servants in family scenes signifies social status, emphasizing 
the family’s wealth, while the depiction of faithful servants in 
mourning additionally promotes an idealized image of 
household unity. 

Female servants can also accompany a single female figure, 
usually of adult or maiden age. On these two-figured reliefs 
showing the dead mistress alone with her maid, the deceased is 
commonly portrayed seated, although younger females may be 
depicted standing.527 The servant is frequently carrying a pyxis, 
and the mistress is often shown in the process of removing 
some jewellery or other items of feminine adornment from 


it.528 Scenes of similar iconography in which the maidservant is 
replaced by a female relative holding a pyxis are also quite 
popular.sz2 The most famous example of the “Mistress and 
Maid” theme on Classical Attic funerary reliefs is the grave 
stele of Hegeso (Fig. 6.19).530 Having just removed a piece of 
jewellery from the open pyxis held by her maidservant, the 
deceased is pensively looking at the jewel she holds, once 
added in paint, but now forever lost, as the colour has 
completely faded. The scene of adornment, so suitable for the 
representation of an Athenian lady, presents an idealized 
image of the deceased, while at the same time highlighting the 
sad reality of her death. Hegeso is ageless and beautiful, yet 
isolated and melancholic, her gaze fixed at the jewel with 
which she will never again adorn herself. 

Fig. 6.19: Stele of Hegeso. Athens, National Museum 3624. Photo: Hans 

R. Goette. 


The discreet melancholy of Hegeso, so frequently seen in the 
female figures of the Classical Attic grave reliefs, comes in great 
contrast to the more dramatic scenes portraying the death of 
women in labour (Fig. 6.20). Such funerary reliefs depict the 
dying woman seated or reclining, usually clad in chiton and 
himation, often with loosened hair, supported by one or two 
distressed female figures (relatives and maidservants).531 These 
females may be shown caressing the deceased or mourning for 
her death, while at the same time supporting her feeble 
body.s32 Some of the dying women are discernibly weak, 
gradually slipping away from the world of the living. Their 
husbands are occasionally present, sometimes raising one hand 
to their head in mourning (Fig. 6.20).533 Labour scenes are 
exceptional among the Attic grave reliefs in that they reveal the 
manner of death by depicting the unfortunate females at the 


moment of dying or imminent death. The loss of a woman at 
child-bearing age was viewed as a serious misfortune for both 
her family and the polis itself, since the survival of both 
depended on the bearing of children. Thus, at a time when 
maternal mortality rate was very high, certain families chose to 
commemorate the hard reality of a woman’s death in childbed 
— the most ‘heroic’ manner of death for a female in Classical 
Athens.534 
Fig. 6.20: Marble lekythos of Theophante. Athens, National Museum 
1055. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Both male and female figures are named on funerary reliefs. 
Female names are often followed by the patronym or 
husband’s name, and at times also by the demotic or ethnic. 
Sometimes the name of the deceased female is followed by the 
epithet ypnot (chreste),535 meaning “good”, or the word titdn 
(titthe),s36 the former being a popular praise for women on 
grave reliefs, the latter revealing that the dead woman was a 
children’s nurse. Epigrams mostly praise the deceased females 
for their prudence, goodness, virtue, character and wisdom, 
but they may also focus on the intense mourning and longing 
the bereaved family members feel for the mother, wife or 
daughter they have lost.s37 The untimely death of young 
females is less frequently emphasized, usually by epigrams 
dating to the second half of the fourth century B.C.538 

The Attic funerary reliefs of the Classical period present an 
idealized image of the Athenian female. Girls, maidens, young 
and older married women, dead or mourning for the death of a 
loved one, can be portrayed all alone, accompanied by a female 
servant, or surrounded by family members. The deceased 
females of younger age are shown ageless and beautiful, while 
the older ones are depicted as venerable matronly figures. 


Their bereaved female relatives are restrained in their 
mourning, deeply immersed in quiet sorrow. The female 
figures of grave reliefs are often sad and melancholic, whether 
mourning for their own death, or for the loss of a family 
member. Gestures of tenderness serve as a firm reminder of 
the tender and loving feminine nature, as well as the essential 
role of women in caring for their family. Prematurely lost 
youth, strong family ties, and motherhood are emphasized 
through the depiction of dead girls and maidens, family scenes, 
mothers shown with their children, and women dying in 
childbirth. These are the wives, mothers, daughters and sisters 
of the Athenians, the epitome of ideal womanhood according to 
Athenian ideology, whose prominent appearance on grave 
reliefs promoted family values and advertised the Athenian 
descent of their families as required by the new citizenship law 
of Pericles. 

The classical series of Attic funerary reliefs was brought to 
an abrupt end some time between 317/6 and 307/6 B.C., during 
Demetrios’ of Phaleron period of rule in Athens. Demetrios 
introduced new funerary legislation that prohibited the 
erection of elaborate grave monuments with figurative 
decoration, only allowing for a small column, table or basin 
bearing a brief inscription (normally a name inscription 
commemorating a single person) to be erected over a tomb asa 
grave-marker.s39 Such plain semata replaced the sculpted and 
painted funerary reliefs that previously marked the Athenian 
tombs, often imposing in their beauty and high artistic 
quality.s4o During the Hellenistic period, sculpted grave stelai 
were abundant outside Athens, in the Cycladic islands and 
Ionia.s41 These grave stelai were smaller in size than most 
Classical Attic ones, their architectural setting being quite 
reminiscent of the Athenian naiskos stelai. They were usually 


decorated with scenes of no more than one or two rather small 
figures, carved in low relief and standing frontally. Thus, these 
Hellenistic stelai clearly lacked the quality and grandeur of the 
Attic funerary reliefs that had marked the tombs of the 
Athenians for over a century, immortalizing their memory in 
this prominent manner. 
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7 Honorific Portraiture 


Abstract: Honorific portrait statues first appear in Athens in 
the beginning of the fifth century B.C. and become widespread 
in the fourth century and the Hellenistic period. This chapter 
discusses the typology and context of extant private and public 
portraits. 


Keywords: Generals, poets, philosophers, priestesses, 
Tyrannicides, Perikles, Menander, Aristonoe, Kleopatra and 
Dioskourides 


Introduction - Definitions, Scope, Evidence 


Visitors to the sacred island of Delos approached the entrance 
to the sanctuary of Apollo via a paved processional avenue, 
called the Dromos by the French excavators. Flanked by two 
elegant Doric  porticoes, which defined the _ space 
architecturally, the Dromos was a prime location in the 
Hellenistic period for the display of honorific portrait statues 
(Fig. 7.1).542 At the beginning of the first century B.C., when 
Delos was at its height, over 100 bronze statues stood in front of 
these porticoes, lining the entire length of the Dromos. None of 
these statues is preserved, their metal melted down long ago 
into something more useful. What is left are the stone pedestals 
that once supported these portrait monuments, some with the 
empty cavities into which the statues were fixed, suggesting 
something of their format and material, many with inscriptions 
that tell us at least the names of the portrait subjects and the 
people who set them up, and sometimes the reasons for the 
statue honor and the names of the sculptors that made them. 


Empty portrait statue bases, such as we see along the Dromos 
on Delos, are ubiquitous in the archaeological landscapes of 
cities and sanctuaries across the Greek world, attesting to the 
importance of honorific portraiture in the history of Greek 
sculpture. Because of the fragmentary nature of this landscape, 
the study of honorific portraiture must necessarily bring 
together disparate evidence from different disciplines, 
including epigraphy, archaeology, art history, and history.s43 
And there are very few cases in which this disparate evidence 
intersects; that is, where we have an inscribed base and the 
portrait statue that stood on it, and know the occasion for the 
statue honor and the context in which it was displayed. The few 
instances in which these different strands of evidence connect 
provide some of the core examples presented in this chapter. 

Fig. 7.1: Screenshot of Trimble Sketchup model of the dromos at Delos, 
showing the final phase of portrait monuments, ca. 50 B.C. (model by E. 

Baltes). 


As the subject of this handbook is Greek sculpture, I focus 
mainly on the material remains of the portrait statues 
themselves: the few preserved original bronze statues, the 
more numerous original marble examples, many of which are 
portraits of women, and the various Roman-period marble 
copies, mostly representing famous men of the classical past.s544 
This sculptural material likely represents a range of portrait 
monuments that are recorded in the epigraphic and written 
evidence: public honorific portrait monuments set up by 
communities for military leaders or civic benefactors, public 
monuments set up by communities for deceased honorands, 
private monuments set up by communities, such as members 
of a philosophical school, and private monuments set up by 
individuals, often family members. Public and private honorific 
portrait monuments are typically treated separately in 


epigraphic studies, but such monuments stood side-by-side in 
the shared communal spaces of Greek cities and sanctuaries, 
and private dedications resemble public ones in the language 
of their inscriptions.s45 There also seems to have been a close 
resemblance in terms of their appearance; that is, it is very 
difficult to be certain to which type of monument — public or 
private — the unidentified and fragmentary sculpture that is 
preserved belonged.s46 Most of the material can be categorized 
into a fairly restricted range of statue formats, although these 
modern typological groupings surely mask the effective 
diversity of the ancient portrait landscape. Visual variety could 
easily have been introduced, for example, through slight 
variations of pose, in the wrapping and handling of drapery, in 
facial expression and hairstyle, color schemes (for marble 
portraits), surface finish, or other small but crucial details of 
statue styling.547 The typological approach remains, however, a 
useful way of organizing the sculptural material as long as we 
understand and acknowledge its limitations. 

The epigraphic and written evidence provides a general 
chronological framework for the historical development of 
honorific portraiture, which is sketched out below. The 
sculptural evidence is more difficult to date with any precision, 
and although much of what is preserved is likely to be mid to 
late Hellenistic in date, the dates that scholars have suggested 
for individual examples can vary considerably.s4s Our 
difficulties in dating this material according to traditional 
methods of stylistic development reflect a real historical 
continuity in this category of image. That is, once the images of, 
for example, the strong military leader, the energetic, model 
citizen, and the good wife were created, there was little need to 
substantially modify or update them in any significant way as 
the values expressed visually by these images changed little 


over time. Considerable variation could and did occur among 
individual examples, but these variations probably have little 
to do with a statue’s date of manufacture and more to do with 
the context in which the statue was displayed and the abilities 
of the sculptor. In fact, more problematic than chronological 
imprecision is the complete lack of display context for most of 
the preserved bronze and marble originals. The absence of 
context seriously limits our full understanding of these portrait 
statues because it forces us to evaluate their appearance and 
visual effect either individually or by grouping them together 
by statue type, which is not how they would have been 
experienced in antiquity. We do, however, have good 
contextual evidence for a few marble originals and a handful 
of portraits preserved in Roman-period copies. These examples 
help to bridge (although not completely erase) the gap in our 
evidence between the preserved sculpture and_ the 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence of the mostly now 
empty statue bases. 


A Brief History of Honorific Portraiture 


The setting up of statues to commemorate the deeds and 
achievements of specific named individuals began in the early 
fifth century B.C.s49 Portrait statues of victorious athletes 
become a major genre of sculptural production during the first 
half of the fifth century, attested by a wealth of unrelated 
evidence that includes empty bases for bronze statues at 
Olympia and fragments of marble statues from Delos and 
Thasos.550 Portraits of generals and statesmen,s51 such as 
Themistokles and Perikles, and of poets, such as Pindar and 
Anakreon,5s2 also begin to be set up in the fifth century; these 


were private monuments, set up by individuals, as were the 
athletic victor statues. With the exception of the statues of 
athletes, however, most of these fifth century portraits were 
posthumous images. The statues of the Tyrannicides, 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton, by Kritios and Nesiotes (Chapter 
11, Fig. 6), set up by the city of Athens in an isolated position of 
privilege in the Athenian Agora in 477/6, may well be the 
earliest public honorific portrait monument; it is certainly the 
one about which we know the most.ss3 The statues of the 
Tyrannicides are exceptionally early examples; the public 
honorific portrait - narrowly defined as a statue set up by a 
community or group for a civic benefactor — appears to emerge 
as a recognizable category of portrait monument only in the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries.ss4 In this early phase of 
honorific portraiture men were the primary recipients of 
statue honors, both public and private, granted mainly for 
military or political accomplishments.s55 The earliest physical 
evidence we have for portrait statues of women is the base 
from the Athenian Acropolis for the bronze statue of 
Lysimache, priestess of Athena Nike, by the sculptor Demetrios, 
which is dated ca. 390-360 B.C.s56 While it is possible that 
portraits of women were set up earlier, women only begin to 
receive portrait statues on a regular basis from about the 
middle of the fourth century, mostly in the context of private 
family dedications.557 

The fourth century was indeed a time of great innovation 
and creativity in the genre of honorific portraiture: the 
grammar of the honorific statue becomes codified, the family 
monument is invented, and the resources of naturalism are 
sensitively deployed to make the image look like a real 
person.sss Stylistic diversity is a hallmark of late fourth-early 
third century portraiture, clearly visible only when we take 


into account the full range of Roman-period copies.ss9 This 
diversity manifests itself differently in the portraits of men and 
women: physiognomic differentiation and expressiveness are 
at the core of male portraiture, while the individuality and 
particularity of female portraiture is expressed through the 
striking visual variety of the draped statue bodies.sc6o Athens 
seems to have been at the forefront of many of these 
innovations, including the family monument and the female 
portrait, and provides some of our best visual evidence for the 
appearance of portrait sculpture, particularly in the early 
Hellenistic period.se1 

It is only in the second century, however, that honorific 
portraits become increasingly common and more widespread, 
evident in the upsurge in the number of statue bases dated to 
the mid to late Hellenistic period that are preserved at sites 
throughout the Aegean. Many of these bases are for private 
portrait monuments - statues of individuals as well as multi- 
generational family groups - set up by friends or relatives.se2 
The private honorific portrait comes into its own during this 
period, outnumbering in most contexts the public honorific 
portrait, which remained throughout the Hellenistic period a 
rare honor of the highest prestige. Public and private portraits 
could also be combined in a single monument, although this 
seems to have happened only occasionally.s63 An early example 
(later third century) comes from the Dromos on Delos: the 
exedra of Soteles included a bronze statue of Soteles, set up by 
the demos of the Delians, and bronze statues of Soteles’ wife 
Xenaino and his son Telemnestos, the latter made by 
Aristophilos, which were set up by Soteles himself.sca The 
combination of different types of statues in a single monument 
underscores the close physical relationship that public and 
private honorific portraits had in the communal spaces of 


Greek cities and sanctuaries. The distinction between public 
and private was also blurred in the appearance of the portrait 
statues themselves, in the restricted range of costume schemes 
and statue formats visible in both the bronze and marble 
material remains of honorific portraiture, to which we now 
turn. 


Male Honorific Portraiture 


There were three basic costume schemes for male honorific 
portraits: athletic/heroic naked costume; military costume, of 
armor or short chiton and chlamys; and civic costume of 
himation or himation and chiton. There were three main statue 
formats: standing, which was by far the most common; seated, 
used primarily although not exclusively for statues of 
philosophers and poets; and equestrian, which seems to have 
been used sparingly for non-royal portraits until the later 
Hellenistic period.ses In terms of chronology, the athletic/heroic 
naked is the earliest costume scheme, used for athletic victor 
statues and for the portraits of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, the 
quintessential heroes of the Athenian democracy. Heroic naked 
may also have been the format of the privately dedicated and 
posthumous statue of the Athenian general and statesman 
Perikles by Kresilas that stood on the Athenian Acropolis, but 
this is far from certain as only the helmeted head is preserved 
in later Roman-period copies.s6és A statue in armor would 
probably have been more typical for most portraits of military 
leaders; figures on Attic document reliefs, late Classical and 
Hellenistic funerary sculpture,sc7 and the late Hellenistic 
marble statue of Billienus from Delos (Fig. 7.2),568 one of the 
earliest securely dated cuirassed statues to be preserved, all 


give us some idea of their possible appearance. The himation or 
himation plus chiton was the costume of the “good citizen”, and 
was worn by a wide range of figures, including civic 
benefactors, philosophers, poets, orators, and young athletes, 
all exemplary citizens of the classical and post-classical polis. 
Indeed, most of the portrait statues that are preserved - 
originals and copies, in bronze and marble - are of this civic 
“normal type”. Examples include the statue of Aeschines (Fig. 
7.3),569 preserved in Roman copies, the Delphi “Philosopher” 
(Fig. 7.4),570 and the Kos “Hippokrates” (Fig. 7.5),571 both 
Hellenistic marble originals, and the bronze himation statue of 
the first century B.C. now in the Adana museum, which 
preserves traces of gilding (Fig. 7.6).572 
Fig. 7.2: Marble cuirassed statue of Billienus, set up in the Stoa of 
Antigonos on the island of Delos. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 7.3: Statue of Aeschines from the Villa of the Papyri at 
Herculaneum. Naples, National Archaeological Museum inv. 6018. 
Photo: Schwanke, DAI Rome, neg. 85.486. 


Fig. 7.4: So-called Delphi Philosopher. Delphi, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. 1819. Photo: Album/Art Resource, NY. 


Fig. 7.5: Statue of “Hippokrates.” Kos, Archaeological Museum inv. 32. 
Photo: Czako, DAI Athens neg. Kos 57. 


Fig. 7.6: Bronze statue preserving traces of gilding. Adana, Adana 
Museum inv. 1.13.1984. Photo: W. Schiele, DAI Istanbul neg. R26/976. 


Whereas the costume schemes and formats of male portrait 
statues show a degree of standardization, male portrait faces 
present considerable differentiation and specificity in their 
physiognomic details. This is in part due to the different kinds 
of work done by these two components of a portrait statue: the 
body conveyed something of the subject’s public role, while the 


head expressed the subject’s personal identity through the 
representation of certain physiognomic features that were 
surely derived from the subject’s actual appearance. The 
overall aim of male portraiture was to produce a real-looking 
image of a recognizable person. Although stylistic diversity in 
male portraiture is usually associated with the late Hellenistic/ 
late Republican period, the full range of evidence shows that an 
astonishing variety of stylistic options was already available 
and in use by the early Hellenistic period. The city of Athens 
not only provides some of our best evidence for visualizing the 
diversity of options in male honorific portraits of the fourth 
and early third centuries, but it also offers some concrete 
evidence for display context. It is, therefore, the focus of the 
examples explored below. 


Male Honorific Portraits in Context 


Generals in the Athenian Agora 


The first half of the fourth century represents a crucial moment 
in the development of male honorific portraiture in the city of 
Athens. Up until this time the honors that the demos could 
bestow on an individual might include a vote of thanks, a 
crown, free meals in the Prytaneion, front seats at civic 
festivals, and for foreigners the grant of citizenship. Beginning 
early in the fourth century, a bronze portrait statue in the 
Agora was added to the complement of awards the city could 
offer to a particularly worthy civic benefactor, with victorious 
generals among the first individuals to be so honored in this 
spectacular fashion while they were still living.s73 In fact, the 
statues of Konon and Euagoras, which were set up by the 


Athenians in the Agora in honor of their victory over the 
Spartans in the battle of Knidos in 394,574 were the first portrait 
statues of living honorands to be set up by the city. For the first 
time in nearly a century, the portrait statues of the 
Tyrannicides no longer stood in splendid isolation. 

The radical decision on the part of the Athenians to break 
with past practice was probably motivated at least in part by 
the expansion of public honors and the proliferation of portrait 
monuments of victorious generals set up in other cities and 
sanctuaries beginning in the late fifth century. These include a 
bronze statue of Alcibiades set up in the Samian Heraion; the 
statues of the Spartan Lysander set up by the Samians at 
Olympia and by the Ephesians in the Artemision;575 and the 
spectacular victory monument set up by Lysander himself in 
the Sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi, which comprised at least 
three-dozen life-size bronze statues, including portraits of 
Lysander and his admirals.s76 After his victory at Knidos, 
various Ionian communities had also honored Konon with 
statues: one in the Heraion, one in the Artemision, and one — 
that was gilded - at Erythrae, set up in the place of his 
choosing.577 Athens clearly did not want to be left out of this 
revolution in public honors. Once the statues of Konon and 
Euagoras were set up in the Athenian Agora, additional portrait 
monuments appear in quick succession: Chabrias was voted a 
bronze statue in 375 for a series of military successes, including 
victory in the naval battle of Naxos the year before that had 
yielded a significant amount of spoils for Athens;57s in 371, the 
general Iphikrates was voted a bronze statue in honor of his 
victory over a Spartan hoplite force at Corinth in 390;579 and 
finally, around 360, Konon’s son Timotheos was given a statue 
next to his father’s for his diplomatic mission to Corcyra.sso 

Given the importance of the portrait statues of victorious 


generals to the history of portraiture and portrait honors in 
fourth-century Athens, it is unfortunate that we have very little 
direct physical evidence for their appearance. Marble helmeted 
heads of Roman date that look Greek in style — the so-called 
strategos heads - can help to fill this gap, although the precise 
names that they have been given are mostly wishful thinking. 
While we tend to focus on the faces of portraits, let us first 
consider the bodies of these statues. Our best evidence is for 
the statue of Chabrias, the appearance of which can be 
visualized from literary references, which tell us that Chabrias 
asked to be represented in his statue with his shield leaning 
against his knees and his spear held upright, in a posture of 
insouciance, reenacting the famously successful stratagem he 
had ordered his men to use against the Spartans at Thebes, and 
which had caused the Spartans to avoid engagement.ss: It 
would seem, then, that the statue depicted the general in full 
hoplite armor, given the fact that it was intended to recreate 
the daring way that he and his men faced down the enemy. 
What about the other general statues? The most frequent 
suggestion is that they wore the costume of heroic nudity, like 
the Riace warriors (Chapter 11, Figs. 11 and 15), armed with 
shield, spear, and helmet. This costume option was, however, a 
minority choice for warriors on fourth-century grave 
monuments, and when it is used it tends to be worn almost 
exclusively by beardless youths.ssz2 Attic document reliefs that 
record the honors granted to individuals for their military 
activity show figures either armored or wearing military 
costume of chiton and chlamys.ss3 One well-preserved relief 
records the grant by the polis in the early third century of a 
bronze portrait statue to a certain Herodoros; the statue was to 
be set up in the Agora anywhere except by the Tyrannicides.ss4 
The relief, which stood on the Acropolis, depicts Herodoros 


dressed in hoplite armor and likely reproduces the appearance 
of the statue standing in the Agora. Closer in time to the general 
portraits are two more fragmentary document reliefs: one 
dated to the first quarter of the fourth century shows a warrior 
dressed in helmet and corselet and holding a shield and 
spear;sss another, which probably dates to the second half of 
the fourth century, depicts a warrior who is similar in dress 
and pose to the figure of Herodoros.sss While these particular 
examples need not record the grant of a statue, the images of 
warriors on Attic document reliefs demonstrate a clear 
preference for armored figures, with the costume of short tunic 
and chlamys a distant second. There are no naked warriors on 
these reliefs. 

I would argue then that, rather than heroic nudity, the visual 
evidence suggests the generals’ portraits in the Agora 
represented their subjects in military costume, most likely 
wearing elaborate body armor. Arms and armor were, after all, 
significant symbols of status on the battlefield,ss7 and would 
therefore have been important attributes in the representation 
of these generals. On the eve of the Sicilian expedition, for 
example, Thucydides tells us that “the infantry engaged in very 
intense rivalry with one another in the matter of equipment” 
(6.31.3). A muscle corslet made of thin hammered bronze 
sheets would probably not have afforded better protection than 
a leather one, but it would have been more expensive as well 
as incredibly impressive when polished to a high shine. Inlays, 
gilding, and other kinds of ornate decoration would have made 
the armor even more striking.sss Shields too might be made of 
polished bronze plate; in fact, Xenophon claims that the only 
advantage of a bronze shield was that it could be polished 
(Spartan Constitution 11.3). Helmets could be decorated with 
tall showy crests of horsehair.ss9 Conspicuous display on the 


battlefield was an important component of military strategy — 
one’s appearance should intimidate if not terrify the enemy. 
And since the generals’ statues in the Agora were made of 
bronze, parts of them, like the corslet or shield, could have 
been highly polished or even gilded for spectacular effect. We 
know, for example, that the statue of Konon set up in Erythrae 
in 394 was gilded bronze.sso 

Now what can be said about the heads of these portrait 
statues? Around the Perikles has been gathered a whole series 
of helmeted heads that have been identified as Roman-era 
copies of earlier Greek general portraits.so1 In a recent study 
Ralf Krumeich chose not to deal with these heads because of 
the difficulty in identifying them with certainty.s92 While I 
agree that the precise names these heads have been given are 
not particularly helpful, we should not disregard completely 
the evidence these portraits can provide.sos3 An unnamed 
helmeted head in Berlin (Fig. 7.7), for example, which was 
surely derived from a fourth-century model, depicts its subject 
as mature but not advanced in age, with long hair and a thick 
beard, a strong turn of the head, and a focused, determined 
facial expression perhaps signifying what Evelyn Harrison has 
evocatively called “strategic intelligence.”594 The particularizing 
traits suggest that it is a portrait rather than the image of a hero 
or mythical warrior, the other possible identity of many of the 
strategos heads; I think it provides us with a good idea of what 
the heads of the fourth century generals’ portraits could have 
looked like. Another noteworthy attribute of this portrait is the 
long thick hair. While images of soldiers on grave reliefs tend 
to sport short-cropped haircuts, it would seem from the 
strategos heads that long hair was an important iconographic 
element of the image of the general. Competitive self-styling did 
not stop at the impressiveness of one’s arms and armor - 


hairstyle also played a part in individualizing elaboration.s95 
Long hair was of course an important feature of Spartan 
military self-presentation, but Victor Hanson has suggested that 
this association would have made long hair the proper sign of 
militarism throughout all of Greece.s9s These elements - the 
vigorous head turn, the elevated gaze, and the lively long 
hairstyle - infuse the Berlin portrait with energy and 
dynamism. While such features are usually associated with the 
visual language of Hellenistic royal portraits, they were also 
key visual components of the portraits of military leaders of the 
late Classical polis. 

Fig. 7.7: Marble head of a strategos. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 

Antikensammlung inv. Sk311. Photo: Bildarchiv Preussischer 

Kulturbesitz/Art Resource, NY. 


Philosophers in the gymnasion 


According to abundant epigraphic evidence, the gymnasion 
was an important venue for the display of honorific portraits, 
particularly in the post-Classical polis.s97 Civic benefactors, 
gymnasiarchs, Hellenistic kings, and ephebes were among the 
honorands whose portraits might be set up here. According to 
literary sources, portrait statues of philosophers were 
displayed within the shrines and gardens of Athens’ 
philosophical schools, which were located in the city’s 
gymnasia. Theophrastos, for example, made provisions in his 
will (Diog. Laert. 5.51) for a portrait of Aristotle to be set up in 
the shrine of the Lyceum, a certain Persian named Mithradates 
is said to have dedicated a statue of Plato by Silanion in the 
Academy (Diog. Laert. 3. 25), and Pausanias saw the statue of 
the philosopher Chrysippos in the gymnasium of Ptolemy 
(1.17.2). The base for a statue of the philosopher Karneades 
(Fig. 7.8) was found reused near the Stoa of Attalos in the 


Athenian Agora; it too may have originally stood in this royal 
gymnasion.s9s Set up mainly by their friends and followers, 
these statues are like private family monuments in that they 
commemorate the close personal relations between 
philosophers and their circle of pupils and successors. 
Fig. 7.8: Base for the bronze portrait statue of Karneades, found in the 
Athenian Agora. Athens, Agora Museum; IG II2 3781. Photo: American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Agora Excavations. 


The portraits of Greek philosophers are preserved entirely 
through numerous Roman-period versions, which provide 
abundant visual evidence for their appearance.s99 Many of 
these Roman versions copied only the portrait head of the 
original statue; a precious few reproduce the body of the statue 
as well. While the original Greek display context of many of 
these portraits is not known, I have argued elsewhere that the 
creation of the image of the philosopher, one of the great 
innovations of Greek sculpture, is likely to have taken place in 
the city of Athens.soo I focus here, therefore, on the portrait 
statues of Chrysippos (Fig. 7.9), the Stoic philosopher, and 
Karneades (Fig. 7.10), founder of the New Academy, whose 
statues we know were set up in Athens. The Roman-period 
copies of their portraits also give us a clear idea of the 
appearance of the statue bodies, a crucial expressive element of 
any Greek portrait. In addition, the statues of these 
philosophers appear to have stood near one another; the copies 
suggest that these portraits presented two contrasting visions of 
the image of the philosopher.co1 In addition, it would seem that 
the later statue of Karneades (ca. mid-second century) was 
created in direct dialogue with the earlier statue of Chrysippos 
(ca. end of the third). 


Fig. 7.9: Marble statue of Chrysippos; head restored. Paris, Louvre Ma 
80. Photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource, NY. 


Fig. 7.10: Cast of the portrait of Karneades, the original of which is lost. 
Photo: DAI Rome, neg. 1745. 


The portrait statue of Chrysippos is an extraordinary image 
(Fig. 7.9). The way in which it presents its subject - the 
inelegant pose, the skimpy himation and its offhand draping, 
the flabby and sunken chest, the patchy unkempt beard, the 
deeply lined face — diverges radically from the more refined 
styling of most honorific portrait statues. Rather than a more 
comfortable high-backed chair with cushion such as we see on 
many grave reliefs and in some poet portraits, Chrysippos is 
shown seated on a simple stone block. And in contrast to the 
more expansive and self-confident pose of, for example, the 
statues of the Delphi “Philosopher” (Fig. 7.4) and the Kos 
“Hippokrates” (Fig. 7.5), the philosopher’s hunched posture and 
tucked legs make it look as if he is trying to take up as little 
room as possible. Diogenes Laertius (7.182) commented on the 
shabby appearance and inconspicuousness of the statue, which 
he said was nearly hidden by a nearby equestrian monument. 
Diogenes even joked that this was the reason Karneades called 
the Stoic philosopher Krypsippos (“horse-hidden”). This offhand 
remark allows us to visualize how the competitive jockeying 
for attention within a dense accumulation of statues might 
have played out on the ground - in such a crowded landscape, 
some statues would have been overshadowed or even obscured 
by others. Even though the portrait of Chrysippos was partly 
hidden by another monument, its fame seems not to have 
suffered. In addition to Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, Pausanias, 
and Plutarch mention the statue in Athens, which is preserved 
in about 16 Roman-era copieséo2 and seems to have been 
something of a pilgrimage destination, while next to nothing is 
known about the equestrian monument in whose shadow the 


portrait of Chrysippos stood. 

In its seated posture and pose of the head, the statue of the 
philosopher Karneades (Fig. 7.10) was modeled on the portrait 
of Chrysippos, but it is generally much more conventional in its 
styling; with this image we can clearly see that portraits of 
philosophers were a sub-genre of civic portraiture rather than 
a wholly separate category.6o3 His portrait statue was set up by 
two Athenians, Attalos and Ariarathes, perhaps in the 
gymnasion of Ptolemy and near the portrait of Chrysippos. 
Although the portrait of Karneades is preserved in fewer 
Roman-era versions than the Chrysippos - around six versus 
around sixteen — his is one of the few portraits of a late 
Hellenistic intellectual to be copied in the Roman period. 

As opposed to most philosopher portraits, Karneades is 
depicted wearing both himation and chiton, the standard 
costume of male civic portraiture in the Hellenistic period. His 
face, while lined, is not aggressively so, and has the elegant 
proportions of mature males on Attic grave reliefs. The hair 
and beard are thick, full and well groomed. This is the image of 
philosopher as good citizen, which Karneades certainly was: 
originally from Cyrene, Karneades was granted the 
extraordinary honor of Athenian citizenship, and in 155 B.C., 
before he became an Athenian citizen, he was one of three 
philosophers who represented Athens on an _ important 
embassy to Rome. The lectures that he (and his companions) 
gave in Rome while on this diplomatic mission were immensely 
popular and had a profound impact on intellectual life in the 
city.coa This may have been one of the reasons for the (relative) 
popularity of Karneades’ portrait in the Roman period; the 
statue in Athens certainly made a great impression on Cicero, 
who appears to have known it well (Fin. 5.4). 


Poets in the Theater of Dionysos 


The display of honorific portrait statues in theaters is well 
known in the Roman imperial period, but this practice seems to 
have been less common in late Classical and Hellenistic 
Greece.cos Here too Athens seems to have been on the forefront: 
in the second half of the fourth century, the honorific portrait 
statues of the three great tragedians — Aeschylus, Sophokles 
(Fig. 7.11), and Euripides —- were set up by the demos in the 
Theater of Dionysos on the initiative of Lykourgos.cos A statue 
of Menander (Fig. 7.12) by the sons of Praxiteles, Kephisodotos 
II and Timarchos, joins them in the early third century.6o7 
Statues of less well-known poets, performers, and civic 
benefactors were added to the theater over the course of the 
Hellenistic period.cos While only the bases of these later statues 
survive, we are well informed about both the appearance and 
the location of the statues of Sophokles, Euripides, and 
Menander; as they also present somewhat different 
conceptions of the image of the poet, I focus on them here. 

Fig. 7.11: Marble head of Sophokles, Farnese type, mounted on modern 
herm. London, British Museum, inv.no. 1805,0703.87. Photo: © Trustees 

of the British Museum. 


Fig. 7.12: Reconstruction of the portrait statue of Menander in situ on 
its original base. Athens, Theater of Dionysos. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


The portrait of Sophokles is preserved in numerous Roman- 
era versions that divide into two types: the Farnese type (Fig. 
7.11), of which there are over 30 examples, and the Lateran 
type, of which there are around seven, including one full 
statue.co9 While many scholars have assumed that the Lateran 
type reproduces the statue in the Theater of Dionysos, the 
much larger number of versions of the Farnese type suggests 


that it is in fact the more likely candidate.cio The relative 
chronology of the two Sophokles types, while much discussed 
and debated, is inconclusive: both seem to be based on late 
fourth century models, as they share many similarities with the 
images of mature men on Attic grave monuments.611 In 
addition to the much larger number of copies, the Farnese 
Sophokles type is paired in two double herms with the portrait 
of Euripides, a portrait type that is also preserved in about 30 
examples and is thought by many to reproduce the statue from 
the Lykourgan dedication.ciz While the _ evidence is 
circumstantial, it nevertheless suggests that the Farnese 
Sophokles — not the Lateran Sophokles — is based on the statue 
that stood in the Theater of Dionysos. 

None of the Roman versions of either the Euripides or the 
Farnese Sophokles is preserved in a full-length statue. Although 
Zanker and others have reconstructed the statue of Euripides 
as seated, Christina Papastamati-von Moock has clearly 
demonstrated that all three statues of the Lykourgan dedication 
must have been standing figures based on the dimensions of 
the foundations from the Theater of Dionysos on which the 
group probably stood (Fig. 7.13).613 Both portraits represent 
their subjects as older men, with long hair, full beards, and 
serious expressions. Euripides is depicted as balding, while the 
long thin strands of Sophokles’ hair are bound with a fillet. The 
similarities between these two portrait types, both of course 
invented images, would have given visual coherence to the 
group as a whole. All three figures likely wore the himation 
without the chiton underneath, as was common for mature 
men on late Classical Attic grave monuments. 

Fig. 7.13: Plan of the Theater of Dionysos in Athens, with location of the 
statue of Menander and the possible location of the base for the 
statues of the three tragedians. After J. Ma, Statues and Cities: Honorific 


Portraits and Civic Identity in the Hellenistic World (Oxford 2013) plan 2. 


The statue of Menander (Fig. 7.12), set up in the early third 
century not far from the monument for the three tragedians, 
presents a very different conception of the statuefied poet.é14 In 
this image, the poet is clean-shaven, with short, elegantly 
tousled hair. The face is highly animated and, while handsome, 
shows definite signs of age: a lined forehead, deep furrows at 
the root of the nose, crows’ feet, naso-labial lines, “Venus rings” 
at the neck. The head is turned slightly to the side and angled 
down. The poet wears a voluminous, carefully draped himation 
with a short-sleeved chiton underneath. He is represented 
seated, in a relaxed posture, on a high backed chair with a thick 
cushion on the seat. The portrait is carefully individualized and 
more naturalistic in its style so that what we see before us looks 
like the image of a real person.61s In its immediacy and impact, 
the Menander exemplifies an important moment in Athenian 
honorific portraiture. This moment — the early third century — 
also produced the memorable and penetrating portraits of 
Demosthenes (Chapter 14, Figs. 3-4) by Polyeuktos, and of 
Olympiodoros, versions of which are preserved, as well as the 
honorific portrait statues of Hypereides, Herodoros, Philippides 
of Paiania, Philippides of Kephale, Demochares of Leukonoe, 
and Kallias of Sphettos, which unfortunately are not.6ie If the 
Menander, Demosthenes, and Olympiodoros are representative 
of this group, then these portraits are early examples of the 
aptly named “polis-patriots” or “polis-activists,” terms derived 
from the language used to describe and praise energetic civic 
benefactors in later Hellenistic decrees: the style of these early 
Hellenistic portraits was meant to express visually their 
subjects’ concern for their city.c17 In the Menander, we have the 
poet engaged with questions of civic identity and the defense of 


democratic culture,sis in the Olympiodoros, the general who 
defended the city against the Macedonians, and in the 
Demosthenes, the orator who died trying to do the same. While 
it may be “excessive to suppose that this moment (in Athens) 
determined the visual appearance of the honorific portrait 
statue across the Hellenistic world”,619 the evidence does seem 
to me to point in that direction. 


Female Honorific Portraiture 


While the setting up of portraits of women began in the first 
half of the fourth century, the preserved remains of female 
portrait sculpture are mostly mid to late Hellenistic in date. The 
statues can be divided into two broad categories on the basis of 
costume: the figures are either dressed in a more old-fashioned 
style of thick mantle draped over thin chiton, a pattern of dress 
inherited from classical sculpture that tends to obscure the 
shape of the body,620 or the figures wear a more contemporary 
style of thin mantle over a thick dress, the mantle wrapped so 
tightly around the body that its shape is clearly revealed. Most 
female portrait statues were standing images; seated portraits 
were rare. Even within these two categories of costume, there 
was room for a great deal of visual variety, for example in the 
variations of pose, of the way the mantle is draped, in the 
clothing details (mantle fringes, drapery weights, press-folds), 
in color for marble statues, and gilding or gilded accents for 
bronze. Physiognomic individuality, on the other hand, was not 
a core priority. In contrast to male portraiture, female portrait 
faces tend to be very generalized and homogeneous in 
appearance. Slight modulations in the face, such as bags under 
the eyes or a double chin, might be introduced to suggest a 


more matronly subject, while a leaner and smoother face with 
more delicately shaped features might be deployed to suggest a 
more youthful, unmarried subject. Beauty was a key, defining 
feature of female portraiture, as it was for the images of 
goddesses and queens; this is why it can now be so difficult to 
distinguish between them, particularly when dealing with 
detached, disembodied heads, a problem that does not plague 
the interpretation of male portraiture. I focus here, therefore, 
on five female portrait statues that preserve their heads and on 
two statues, though headless, for which we have concrete 
evidence of their context. 


Conservative, Classical Costume Format 


The marble statue of Aristonoe from Rhamnous (Fig. 7.14) was 
set up by her son Hierokles around the middle of the second 
century in honor of her service as priestess of Nemesis.621 The 
statue was found inside the so-called small temple at 
Rhamnous, but it is unclear whether it was originally set up 
there. In any case, the statue is the best-preserved female 
honorific portrait; it documents the continued use of the more 
conservative, classical style of costume in the late Hellenistic 
period, and allows us to imagine the appearance and effect of 
the more fragmentary statues. Aristonoe is swathed in drapery; 
she wears a thick, long chiton and an equally thick and long 
mantle, which crosses the front of the body diagonally from 
right hip to left shoulder and cascades down in a series of 
heavy folds along the left side of the body in a style that is 
popular for female figures on late classical Attic gravestones 
(Chapter 6, Fig. 8).c22 The more conservative costume is 
appropriate both for her priestly status - Aristonoe held 


priestly attributes - and for her mature age, hinted at in her 
portrait through the subtle modulation of the face and the lines 
on the neck. The heaviness of the drapery is, however, 
undercut by the clearly visible outlines of the navel; this 
somewhat surprising detail was perhaps included to impart a 
hint of sexuality (and demonstrate a more up-to-date sculptural 
technique) to an image that by the mid-second century must 
have looked decidedly old-fashioned. 

Fig. 7.14: Portrait statue of Aristonoe from Rhamnous. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum inv. 232. H. 1.62 m. Photo: Meletzis, DAI Athens 

neg. NM 5211. 


The marble statue of Hegeso from Priene (Chapter 14, Figs. 
5-6) also combines contemporary sculptural technique — here 
the crinkly surface texture of the mantle — with the more old- 
fashioned mode of dress.623 The statue is usually dated to the 
first half of the third century; it was found just outside the 
entrance to the sanctuary of Demeter, near its inscribed base. 
Hegeso too was a priestess, of Demeter and Kore, and her 
statue also apparently held priestly attributes; she may have 
been carrying a hydria on her head. The way in which the 
mantle is draped around the body follows the same basic 
design as the statue of Aristonoe, but the variations in the 
precise arrangement of the cloth and in the patterning of the 
folds, together with the dramatically different surface texture, 
make the portrait of Hegeso look quite different from the more 
conservative statue from Rhamnous. An intricate network of 
finely engraved vertical lines animates the surface of Hegeso’s 
mantle, suggesting it was made of special material. The 
graceful diagonal fold lines convey the softness of the fabric as 
it is pulled across the body. The double engraved line along the 
hem of the mantle implies the fabric was double-layered and 
therefore needlessly abundant. These carefully observed 


details of clothing, the exquisite expression of the fabric’s 
materiality, give visual interest to the statue’s otherwise static 
frontal pose, but more importantly impart a lifelike presence to 
the portrait image. Color would have made this striking 
monument even more lifelike and visually arresting. Terracotta 
Tanagra figurines give us some of idea of the visual impact of 
the sumptuous polychromy that once enlivened marble 
portrait statues of women: bright blues, greens, reds, yellows 
for drapery, realistically colored eyebrows, eyes, lips, and 
hair.624 

Hegeso’s hairstyle is another unusual feature of this 
statue.s25 While the head is not preserved, there are long locks 
of hair hanging down on either shoulder and at the statue’s 
back. Such an arrangement is reminiscent of the hairstyles of 
the Acropolis korai, and was perhaps deliberately old- 
fashioned and archaizing in appearance. Mortal women 
depicted on Attic gravestones do not wear shoulder locks, and 
long unbound hair is not typical of images of married women, 
as we know Hegeso to have been from the inscription on the 
statue’s base. Perhaps Hegeso’s unusual hairstyle is meant to 
recall that worn by the goddesses she serves, a complement to 
the sartorial strategy of dressing in divine costume used by 
priestesses of Isis and Demeter on some Hellenistic grave 
reliefs.c2s The presence of the goddess has migrated into the 
identity of the image of the priestess in a kind of doubling 
effect, well-known from Hellenistic epigrams; a _ beautiful 
woman, which by definition a priestess would have been, 
simply looks divine.627 

A very different but equally unusual hairstyle is also a 
striking feature of a beautifully preserved portrait statue from 
the island of Kos (Fig. 7.15), traditionally dated to the late 
fourth-early third century.62s The statue, found buried with a 


great many other marble statues in the substructure of the 
Roman Odeion,sz29 wears the more conservative, classical 
costume format of thin chiton under a thicker, body-concealing 
mantle, which is drawn up over the head as a veil. Beneath the 
veil the hair is bound in a sakkos or snood, the ties of which are 
visible in front of the veil at the central parting. The hair above 
the forehead is arranged in three rows of tight snail-shell curls, 
in a style that is similar to one worn by images of women from 
the Carian royal court; one of the best known is the so-called 
Artemisia from the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos in the British 
Museum.e630 The copying of fashion hairstyles worn by the 
ruling family is of course well attested for Roman portraiture; 
the statue from Kos suggests this kind of emulation began 
much earlier. 
Fig. 7.15: Statue of veiled woman from Kos with fashion hairstyle. Kos 


Museum inv. 13. H. 2.06 m. Photo: G. Hellner, DAI Athens neg. 
1981/378. 


The holes in the ears of this statue for separately attached 
metal earrings are little remarked upon, but deserve closer 
attention. Like the once colorful palette of statue itself, real 
earrings asserted the realness of the portrait image and 
reinforced its naturalistic effect: real earrings were slipped into 
the statue’s earlobes just as they would have been worn by real 
women. The presence and immediacy of the image is also 
enacted in the statue base inscriptions, where the typical 
formula simply names the subject represented in either the 
nominative or the accusative; that is, the portrait is not called a 
“statue of” so-and-so, but simply is the subject herself.631 The 
inscription on the base of the portrait of Hegeso says simply: 
“Hegeso, daughter of Hipposthenes, wife of Eukritos, priestess 
of Demeter and Kore.”632 The base of Aristonoe’s statue gives us 
a bit more information: “To Themis and Nemesis, Hierokles (in 


the nominative) son of Hieropoios of Rhamnous, Aristonoe (in 
the accusative), daughter of Nikokratos of Rhamnous, priestess 
of Nemesis.”633 In both cases, we insert “statue of” into the 
narrative of dedication so that it makes more sense to us, but 
we should remember that these words are missing from the 
monuments themselves. 

The way in which female portrait statues typically represent 
their subjects as pulling at, manipulating, or otherwise 
arranging their clothing, and the virtuoso sculptural skill 
deployed to represent the softness, texture, and weight of the 
fabric from which they are made, also imparts a palpable 
presence and immediacy to these images. While this sensuous 
performance of materiality is more fully enacted in the statues 
that wear contemporary costume (discussed in the next 
section), one sees hints of this enlivening rhetorical strategy in 
the Kos statue: the slight tilt to the head that makes the veil 
cling more closely to the neck at the right than at the left, the 
thick roll of mantle folds cradled in the left forearm, the end of 
the mantle pinned tightly between the left upper arm and the 
body to hold it in place, the left hand completely wrapped in 
fabric, from which only two fingers (now missing) are allowed 
to escape. The soft materials are represented in hard stone with 
an uncanny accuracy, and the small gestures of the statue are 
surely the kind one would have seen done by real women, deft 
movements exquisitely learned and internalized over a lifetime 
of experience handling yards of fabric wrapped about the body. 

The modest, closed pose of the statue from Kos —- the arms 
are held in front of the body - makes for a much different 
visual effect than the more open poses of the statues of both 
Aristonoe and Hegeso; with their different surface textures and 
finish, and the variety of detail in the clothing and hair, these 
three examples show clearly the striking diversity that was 


possible within one costume format. 


Contemporary, Fashion Costume Format 


The more modern style of dress worn by many female portrait 
statues of the Hellenistic period comprises a thin, nearly 
transparent mantle wrapped tightly over a long full chiton 
made of thicker material, an inversion of the dress style worn 
by images of women beginning in the Classical period. The 
semi-transparency of the mantle is clearly and cleverly 
indicated by the visible vertical folds of the dress worn beneath 
it. This play between surface and depth, of “seeing through” 
drapery to what is beneath, has a long history in Greek 
sculpture;634 but rather than an internal artistic development 
or a display of technical virtuosity for its own sake, this 
brilliant technical innovation seems to have been prompted by 
a real change in female fashion and the patrons’ wishes that 
these female portrait statues record this striking new style as 
realistically as possible.c3s The exquisite detailing of this new 
style of dress in the best examples - the thick underdress so 
long it spills out over the feet and plinth and drags on the 
ground, the fringed edge of the semi-transparent mantle, made 
of Egyptian linen or Koan silk — shows that these garments 
were expensive status symbols of luxury and affluence, like the 
portrait statue monuments themselves. Wealth, in all its 
manifestations, is clearly put on display. 

The portrait statues of Kleopatra and her husband 
Dioskourides from Delos (Figs. 7.16-7.18) are eloquent 
examples of the range of messages expressed by Hellenistic 
honorific portraiture; they also provide important evidence for 
what is new in the genre in this period, including a female as 


dedicator and a domestic setting for the monument.e36 Set up 
by Kleopatra herself sometime after 138/7 in the courtyard of 
their house in the Theater Quarter, the double portrait 
monument commemorates Dioskourides’ dedication of two 
silver tripods in the Temple of Apollo. Although quasi-private in 
its display setting, the statues honor Dioskourides’ public 
display of piety, and the language of the inscription, which 
includes the name of the Athenian archon at the time of 
Dioskourides’ dedication, mimics that of public decrees. In 
their poses, the statues themselves are _ thoroughly 
conventional: the Pudicitia for her, by far the most popular 
format for female portraits; the himation suit “arm-sling” for 
him, the most common format for male portraits. The 
composition of the pair is nicely balanced — the arms held close 
to the body, the contrasting weight legs — a visual expression of 
marital/familial harmony, a key message of family portrait 
groups. The simplicity of his drapery contrasts with the 
complexity of hers: Dioskourides’ himation falls in a few heavy 
folds, with vertical press-lines to indicate its stiff freshness, 
while the many and deep folds of Kleopatra’s underdress 
indicate a voluminous amount of fine material, which is 
compressed beneath the nearly transparent mantle she pulls 
tightly around her. A fringed border along the left end of her 
mantle, an unusual detail, adds to the richness and visual 
interest of her clothing (Fig. 7.17). This virtuoso demonstration 
of sculptural technique extends even to the backs of these 
statues (Fig. 7.18), which is particularly surprising as they 
would have been completely invisible. 
Fig. 7.16: Statues of Kleopatra and Dioskourides, from their house on 
Delos. Delos Museum inv. A7763, A7799. H. 1.48 m. Photo: G. Hellner, 
DAI Athens neg. 1970/886. 


Fig. 7.17: Oblique view of the statue of Kleopatra, showing the fringed 


edge of her mantle. Photo: G. Hellner, DAI Athens neg. 1970/888. 


Fig. 7.18: Back view of statues of Kleopatra and Dioskourides. Photo: G. 
Hellner, DAI Athens neg. 1970/887. 


The “arm-sling” format of the Dioskourides was also used for 
female portrait statues. In fact, the format continued in use 
well into the later Roman period for both male and female 
portrait statues; because of its simplicity and elegance, and the 
monumentality it gave to the figures, it was clearly felt to be a 
very satisfying format for honorific statuary. A marble statue 
from Kos is a well-preserved example of a female portrait in 
this format (Fig. 7.19); the arms are held close to the body by 
the tightly wrapped mantle in a static and formal pose that 
expresses visually the subject’s reserve, discipline, and 
dignity.637 The statue is beautifully and sensitively carved, with 
a separately made inset portrait head, whose straight and level 
gaze, together with the lack of a pronounced swing of the hips, 
as we see in the Kleopatra, amplify the formality and decorum 
of the image. Like the Kleopatra, the semi-transparency of the 
mantle is indicated by the way in which the vertical folds of the 
thicker chiton worn underneath it are clearly visible; here fine 
horizontal press folds are added to the complicated interplay of 
lines that crisscross the surface of the mantle. The formality of 
the statue’s pose becomes more apparent when we compare it 
to another marble statue from Kos (Fig. 7.20), preserved 
however only to the hips. In this case the figure strikes a more 
informal and provocative pose; with the pronounced tilt and 
sideways gaze of the head, the delicately arched fingers 
playfully touching the veil, and the jaunty hand-on-hip, she is a 
monumental version of the elegantly beautiful terracotta ladies 
of Tanagra. This youthful presentation is somewhat at odds 
with the subtle marks of maturity in the portrait statue’s face — 


the fleshy cheeks, naso-labial lines, pronounced rounded chin, 
and thickset, lined neck. Together with the Kleopatra, this 
statue from Kos clearly shows that older, married women were 
also represented wearing the most up-to-date dress fashions; 
both also underscore the importance of sexual attractiveness 
and erotic charm to the portrait image of the desirable 
Hellenistic wife. 
Fig. 7.19: Statue of a draped woman from Kos. Kos, Archaeological 
Museum inv. 6. H. 1.97 m. Photo: Koppermann, DAI Athens neg. 
1972/182. 


Fig. 7.20: Upper half of a statue of a veiled woman from Kos. Kos, 
Archaeological Museum inv. 17. H. 96 cm. Photo: Koppermann, DAI 
Athens neg. 1972/185. 
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8 The Portraits of the Ptolemies 


Abstract: From the third to the first centuries B.C. the 
Ptolemaic dynasty of Egypt commissioned a large number of 
royal portraits which were set up both at home and in Greek 
cities abroad. Their iconography ranged from Hellenistic kings 
aimed at their Greek subjects and allies to Egyptian pharaohs, 
addressed to the native population of Egypt. 


Keywords: Assimilation to gods, pharaohs, Arsinoe II, marble, 
stucco, recutting 


The portraits of the ruling family founded by Ptolemy I son of 
Lagos are the most numerous and widespread examples of 
royal iconography during the three centuries of the Hellenistic 
period, whose entire duration was encompassed by the 
Ptolemaic dynasty. Their sculpted portraits were set up at 
Alexandria and in Egypt more broadly, as well as in the 
Ptolemies’ foreign possessions like Cyrene and the island of 
Thera in the southern Cyclades, and in cities which maintained 
good relations with the Lagid kingdom, such as Athens.«3s 
Statues produced in bronze, as generally happens, are reduced 
in the case of the Ptolemies to some rare surviving evidence, 
while inscriptions attest to the abundance of portraits in this 
material. The abundant corpus of portraits of the Ptolemies 
assumes two aspects in Egypt: they are depicted not only as 
Greek kings, but also as pharaohs. In their possessions abroad, 
and in Greek cities, the Ptolemies were customarily 


represented as Hellenistic kings.639 In establishing a 
chronology, identifying a portrait does not automatically allow 
it to be dated to the reign of the ruler represented, for the 
phenomenon of the posthumous portrait was privileged by the 
institution of the dynastic cult and attested on the coinage. The 
aesthetics prevailing at the creation of these portraits must also 
be taken into consideration before unravelling the broad 
outlines of their development. The phenomenon of the 
posthumous portrait was instrumental in giving unity to the 
dynasty’s image. A difference between the high and late 
Hellenistic periods can be observed, however; the third century 
was the Golden Age of Ptolemaic expansion and it was during 
this period, particularly under Ptolemy II, that the principal 
characteristics of ruler portraits were developed, which spread 
throughout the Greek Mediterranean. In the course of the 
second century, the spread of Ptolemaic portraits was confined 
to a more restricted sphere which nonetheless encompassed 
foreign possessions like Cyprus. Cleopatra VII opened new 
avenues by presenting a synthesis of the iconographic tradition 
of the Ptolemaic queens and the late Roman Republic’s portrait 
concepts. 


Royal Aesthetics at Alexandria 


Alexandrian culture, which developed especially under 
Ptolemy II, accorded the king a central position. The support 
the Ptolemies gave to the Mouseion,e4o which we would be 
tempted to describe as an early form of sponsorship, is the 
manifestation of a policy of prestige and also presupposes the 
presence of a public consisting not only of the Mouseion’s 
residents, but also of the Greeks of Alexandria and especially of 


the members of the royal court, with the king simultaneously 
sponsor and first recipient. Within this context, his portraits 
are of primary importance. In Alexandria’s encyclopaedic 
culture, the aesthetic element was not cancelled out. This is 
borne out by the epigrams of Posidippus of Pella, a good 
quarter of which describe works of art, cameos, and intaglios 
in semi-precious stones (the Lithika) and portraits sculpted in 
bronze (the Andriantopoiika).c41 From the first half of the third 
century, they attest to the importance of the ekphrasis 
(description) of works of art in poetry and allow us to 
understand the court taste under Ptolemy II in the matter of 
aesthetics. A portrait of Ptolemy II as the heir of Alexander is 
sketched in the Lithika collection: the stones described take the 
reader on a tour through the conquests of Alexander from 
India to mainland Greece. At the same time, each epigram has 
as its subject the viewer’s gaze; in other words, the work of art 
exists only in the public gaze. The poet pays special attention to 
effects involving illusion, blindness, and enlightenment. 

The poem devoted to the description of a statue of the poet 
Philitas of Cos, who was Ptolemy II’s tutor, exalts the modern 
aesthetics of a sculptor, a contemporary of Posidippus, and 
directs the viewer’s gaze toward the sponsor, Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus:642 


This bronze, similar to Philitas in every respect, Hecataeus/ 
accurately moulded down to the tips of the toes,/following the 
[measure] of man, both in height and in flesh,/with nothing of 
heroic form about it./In fact, he has fashioned the aged perfectionist 
with all his skill,/having the canon of truth as his law./He resembles 
someone about to speak, so much does his character shine forth,/ 
endowed with life, though the old man is of bronze:/‘And here, at 
the bidding of Ptolemy, at once both king and god,/have I, a man of 
Cos, been set up for the sake of the Muses.’ 


Utilizing technical terms, Posidippus alludes to the work of the 
bronze sculptor who makes the wax model which will serve for 
casting the statue (of which a Roman copy in marble is known) 
using the indirect (negative) method. Here, the sculptor 
Hecataeus surpasses Polyclitus, for he, faithful to the truth, is 
not modelling a hero, but an old man. Posidippus sums up the 
new aesthetics that the statue of Philitas embodies, presenting 
him as a skinny old man whose statue thus gives the illusion of 
life. At the same time, this statue exalts the god-king Ptolemy II 
who commissioned the portrait, and the epigram emphasizes 
the king’s central role. A second feature is important for 
defining the attitude of the public. In these texts, it is not a 
question of creating a Graeco-Egyptian culture, or even simply 
of playing on allusions to the beliefs or the aesthetics of the 
Egyptians. The tastes of the public were turned toward 
Hellenism, even when they were defined by breaking with the 
traditional canons. 


The Staging of Portraits 


The display context of sculpted portraits has to be recovered as 
much as possible in order to appreciate their function and the 
way in which they were perceived, but this is very often 
difficult, if not impossible. Some texts do permit the importance 
of staging to be comprehended, which is consistent with the 
public’s taste for the illusion of life. 

The context for the display of portraits can thus be 
particularized within the framework of the floating palaces 
such as the gigantic ship of Ptolemy IV, the Thalamegos which 
sailed on the Nile. Callixinus (end of the third—beginning of the 
second century B.C.), preserved in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 


(5.38-39 [204-206]) describes an artificial grotto on the upper 
deck of the Thalamegos, situated in a “Dionysiac oikos” that 
housed statues of members of the royal family in lithos 
lychneus (Parian marble):643 “Going toward the prow, there was 
a Dionysiac house with columns around it, accommodating 
thirteen couches, that had its cornice gilded down to the 
epistyle which ran around the space, while the roof befitted the 
god’s disposition. In it, on the right side, a cave was 
constructed: its colour was that of rock, created from actual 
marbles worked with gold, and in it were set up portrait statues 
of the king’s relatives in lychnites marble.” The expression 
Callixinus uses (agalmata eikonika) signifies that these portrait 
effigies of the Lagids were cult statues. Ptolemy IV thus resumes 
a Macedonian tradition: the Philippeion in the sanctuary of 
Olympia near the Temple of Zeus in fact accommodated a 
family group comprised of a likeness of Alexander together 
with those of his parents and grandparents, all of them 
chryselephantine, ascribed to the sculptor Leochares according 
to Pausanias (5.17.4, 20.9-10), unless that traveller was 
mistaken and they were of gilded marble.644 

In the staging of royal portraits, the plan to make a statue of 
Arsinoe II float in the air inside the Arsinoeion, her temple at 
Alexandria, constitutes the most striking attempt. This effect 
was made possible thanks to the properties of lodestone 
(magnétis lithos) and iron according to the testimony of Pliny 
(HN 34.42 [148]). Official art sought out the science of the 
Mouseion’s engineers in order to impress by presenting a royal 
portrait endowed with quasi-magical power. 

The white marble of the sculptures was, in the words of one 
epigram, characterized by its “softness” in an_ artificial 
nymphaeum for an Arsinoe (II or III), probably located within 
the precincts of the palace of Alexandria;645 their skin is 


generally understood to have been polished. The sculptures of 
Arsinoe and the Nymphs stand out against the wall of the 
nymphaeunm,, fitted out as a grotto, with its pool of “Hymettian 
stone” glinting in shades of blue. This text thus defines the 
sfumato considered a characteristic of the art of Alexandria in 
an illusionistic display context, where the Nymphs, perhaps 
represented in high relief on the walls of the grotto, rushed 
toward the statue of the queen placed in the centre. 


An Allegory of Ptolemaic Prosperity 


According to an interpretation advanced by Eugenio La Rocca, 
the Farnese Cup (Tazza Farnese) (Fig. 8.1)646 glorified the 
wealth of the reign of the last Ptolemaic queen, Cleopatra VII, 
who is supposed to be represented with Mark Antony (as 
Triptolemos) to announce a new era in 37 or 34 B.C., whereas 
an older interpretation by Jean Charbonneaux identified the 
man with the moustache as the young king Ptolemy VI in the 
guise of Horus, with his mother Cleopatra I as Isis and the 
deceased Ptolemy V as a sphinx.c47 On the left is depicted a 
bearded figure, seated with his legs swathed, who holds a 
cornucopia; in the centre, a standing man wearing a short tunic 
(exomis) knotted at the left shoulder holds the yoke of a plough 
in his right hand and carries a bag of seeds over his left arm; on 
the right are two seated women with bare torsos, one holding a 
phiale comparable in shape to the Farnese Cup itself, the other 
a cornucopia. In the foreground, a woman seated on a sphinx 
wears a mantle knotted between her breasts; her hair is 
arranged in corkscrew curls and she holds two ears of wheat in 
her right hand. Two naked young men, one of them blowing on 
a conch shell, fly through the sky. These two young people are 


the Etesian winds which, in ancient tradition, were at the 
origin of the Nile’s inundation, pushing back the river’s waters; 
the Nile is personified by the elderly bearded man with a 
cornucopia,64s and the two women on the right are the Seasons 
(Horai), the one with the phiale representing the flood, the 
other with the cornucopia the harvest. The female figure seated 
on the sphinx has the posture and bears the distinctive 
attributes of Euthenia (Prosperity), the personification of the 
abundance of wheat owing to the Nile’s inundation.649 
Fig. 8.1: Farnese Cup. Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. no. 
27611, diameter 0.20 m, sardonyx. Photo: Ana al’ain. 


In this imagery, which is an allegory of the Nile’s inundation, 
the man standing in the centre behind Isis should be 
Triptolemos, inventor of agriculture, with the yoke of a plough 
and sack of grain, but his iconography is unusual: Triptolemos 
is normally represented in the form of a beardless adolescent. 
On the Farnese Cup, this adult man has the characteristics of a 
savage Gaul, with tousled hair and a moustache comparable to 
the head of a Gaul from Giza, probably found in the Fayum, 
which can be dated to the 180s B.C.cs0 On the Farnese Cup, I 
propose to identify the man as a personification of the corps of 
Galatians in the Ptolemaic army, so-called because of its 
weapons, of which the short sword survives here. This soldier 
is a labourer, to evoke the development of the nome of Arsinoe 
(the Fayum) under Ptolemy II by military colonists, the 
cleruchs, who received a set quantity of seeds. The Nile, source 
of riches, is therefore to be understood as the man leaning on a 
great knotted vine-stock, for the Fayum was irrigated by canals 
diverted from the river to bring the water essential for the 
cultivation of cereal crops and fruit trees. Interpreted in this 
way, the Farnese Cup celebrates the reign of Ptolemy II, who 


named the capital of this nome Arsinoe and the neighbouring 
city Philadelphia. 

In this court art, allusion is always encrypted: the image 
makes an appeal to the shrewdness of the viewer in the 
confined circle of the Greeks in the king’s entourage. This very 
valuable object certainly belonged to the Ptolemies’ treasury, 
from which it would have passed to Rome. Its dating is 
awkward. It cannot be determined by exploiting identifications 
already on offer because they are unreliable - is the large 
sphinx endowed with the characteristics of Ptolemy II? It is 
hard to prove, but in this case the portrait would be 
posthumous. As far as Isis-Euthenia is concerned, though she 
may have the traits of a Lagid queen, her exact identity cannot 
be determined. This indeterminacy perhaps bears witness to 
the fascination exerted by the Golden Age of the Ptolemies from 
the reign of Ptolemy IV down to the end of the third century, 
such as Callixinus’ description of the sumptuous celebrations of 
the Penteteris at Alexandria mounted by Ptolemy II. For the 
dating, comparisons with the figures of the Gauls from the 
Lesser Attalid Dedication on the Acropolis of Athenses1 suggest 
a date near the beginning of the second century. On the Farnese 
Cup, the representation of divinities who could evoke the reign 
of the Philadelphoi bears witness to an art centred on the 
person of the king and dynastic continuity. 


Pharaohs and Kings 


The original quality with which Ptolemaic royal iconography 
was endowed is due to the double form that it took in Egypt. 
Portraits were produced in the Egyptian style throughout the 
Hellenistic period using traditional techniques and materials, 


giving them the functions of statues of the Pharaohs. At the 
same time, works were produced in the Hellenistic style for use 
by Greeks. To begin with, Ptolemaic portraits are an official 
product, but with a twofold aspect. These portraits were in fact 
aimed at two different publics, the Greeks who used coins with 
royal portraits, and the Egyptians for whom the Ptolemies were 
pharaohs. At Alexandria, rulers were also portrayed as 
pharaohs: the Ptolemies appeared as the traditional rulers of 
Egypt in the eyes of the Graeco-Macedonians. Thus, a twofold 
perception of their image existed that made the Ptolemies’ 
iconography completely original. This raises the question 
whether there was interaction between these two modes of 
representation, Egyptian and Greek, and its corollary - can a 
development be discerned corresponding with the pattern of 
the historical evolution of the Ptolemaic kingdom as it is 
customarily presented? This would bear witness to a growing 
Egyptianization of the aesthetics of the royal portrait which, as 
it departed from the Greek mode, would become more and 
more Egyptian in its iconographic schemes and techniques of 
expression. In his study of the portraits of the Ptolemies, 
Helmut Kyrieleis maintained that a hybrid aesthetics formed in 
Egypt over time.es2 His stylistic study, which brought together 
numismatic and sculptural evidence, analyzed the interaction 
that took effect in a closed environment between the royal 
imagery introduced by the Macedonian Greeks and an 
Egyptianization that revealed the weakening of Greek 
influence. This analysis has been challenged by scholars who 
observe a neat separation throughout the Hellenistic period 
between two viewing publics, that of the Greeks settled in 
Egypt and that of the indigenous Egyptians for whom images in 
the pharaonic style were created. This twofold language of 
statues corresponds to the double personality of Egypt’s ruler: a 


Hellenistic king to his Greek subjects, particularly those 
established in Alexandria, and an Egyptian pharaoh to his 
Egyptian subjects. A distinction must in fact be made between 
stylistic analysis and functional analysis. 

The foundations of a stylistic study of the portraits of the 
Ptolemies have been laid in an exhibition catalogue,6s3 and the 
issue has subsequently often been examined from the 
viewpoint of the relationship maintained with sculpture in the 
Greek tradition in Egypt, so that scholars have wanted to reject 
all Greek influence on Egyptian sculpture.6s4 But other studies 
have stressed that a hybrid aesthetic formed in Egypt over 
time, revealing the Egyptianization of modes of representation 
as a sign of the weakening of Greek influence.é55 The evidence 
is now enriched by new discoveries of portraits of the 
Ptolemies as pharaohs (Fig. 8.2).656 The main question arising is 
in fact not whether influences existed between these two 
cultures, because this would presuppose that chronological 
markers have been precisely drawn, along with the sculptures’ 
specific function and modalities of expression. Unravelling the 
elements which make up the visual language of the portraiture 
of Ptolemaic kings and queens represented in traditional 
Egyptian fashion is in fact more important. This study points, 
as in the case of works called ‘Alexandrian,’ toward discerning 
the nature of the viewing public and the perception of the 
works intended for it. The first thing that should be taken into 
consideration is the decisions of the priests made at the 
national synods, which mention images made “in the Egyptian 
manner.”657 This expression, in an official document, indicates 
a clear awareness of the distinction between iconography in 
the Egyptian style and Greek-style iconography. The 
representations of the Ptolemies in pharaonic fashion are not 
indicative of an artificial exoticism to suit the culture of the 


Egyptian public; rather, they fit directly into a local tradition 
that antedated Alexander’s conquest. 
Fig. 8.2: Colossal statue of Ptolemy II (?) as a pharaoh. Alexandria, 
Bibliotheca Alexandrina, restored height ca. 10 m, granite. Photo: 
Francois Queyrel. 


The portraits of the third-century kings and queens in the 
Greek style are the most numerous and most widely 
disseminated in Egypt and beyond its borders, especially from 
the reign of Ptolemy II on. Some questions of identification 
arise in individual cases, but it should be noted that Greek-style 
images are recognized by means of context (inscription, 
display) or features which give the works a distinctive identity. 
In the absence of context, as is often the case for works that 
have for the most part passed through the antiquities market, 
these portraits, deprived of identity, can recover it with some 
probability by comparison with other sculptures or other 
media. Coin portraits or engraved representations (intaglios, 
cameos) supply elements for comparison but they must be used 
with great caution. 

The representation of the Ptolemaic king as a traditional 
pharaoh is unquestionably attested from the founding of the 
dynasty.css The Ptolemies thus demonstrate an interest in 
associating themselves with the religious nature of pharaonic 
power. This mode of representation spreads from the reign of 
Ptolemy I, when the king is portrayed according to the 
traditional formula wearing a shendyt (kilt) and nemes (cloth 
headdress), often topped with a pschent (double crown), 
holding a mekes roll in each hand and striding forward. Two 
elements, however, constitute a Hellenistic-period innovation: 
the modelling of the body betrays Greek influence, and the 
depiction of the locks of hair falling below the nemes can be 
explained by the desire to make the king more easily 


identifiable by his contemporaries.é59 The queen is portrayed in 
a dress which moulds itself to her body so closely as to give the 
illusion that the statue is nude, as can be seen in a headless 
statue of diorite found in the sea in the eastern area of Canopus 
representing one of the first Ptolemaic queens, perhaps Arsinoe 
II (Fig. 8.3).66eo A mantle is knotted between her breasts or over 
one breast, suggesting identification with Isis. The queen may 
have worn a wig with ‘Libyan curls’ and various crowns, one of 
which is reserved for Arsinoe II.66i Some representations in 
Egyptian materials and style do exist, however, in which the 
Ptolemaic king simply wears a diadem without the nemes but 
with the pharaonic uraeus, such as a small grey granite statue 
with back pillar that may depict Ptolemy II.ce2 The pharaoh 
could be portrayed in small-format statues with back pillars. In 
the absence of an inscription on the back pillar, as with a 
limestone statuette of Arsinoe II in New York (Fig. 8.4),663 
identification of the person portrayed can be difficult. It should 
be observed at once that, following the example of portraits in 
the Greek style, certain portraits in the Egyptian style are 
posthumous, notably for Arsinoe II. As for dynastic groups, it is 
unknown whether they were assembled gradually or all at 
once. 


Fig. 8.3: Ptolemaic queen. Alexandria, Bibliotheca Alexandrina, inv. no. 
SCA 208, height 1.50 m, diorite. Photo: Maurice Albray. 


Fig. 8.4: Arsinoe II. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund 1920, acc. no. 20.2.21, height (without base) 0.362 m, limestone. 
Photo: Jean-Claude Fernandes. 


It is also appropriate to consider portraiture in relief. A 
Ptolemaic limestone stele in the Cairo Museum represents 
Ptolemy V and his spouse Cleopatra I on the right and, on the 
left, behind the god Shu and the goddess Tefnut, the couples 


Ptolemy IV and Arsinoe III, Ptolemy III and Berenike II, and 
Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II.664 Notable is the absence of Ptolemy I 
and Berenike I. Although it had been included into the cult of 
Alexander and the Ptolemies in the reign of Ptolemy IV, the 
dynasty’s founding couple disappears from the record between 
193/2 and 175 B.C. for reasons unknown. 665 The Ptolemies’ 
images were also depicted on the walls of temple pylons, as for 
example the figure of Ptolemy XII on the Temple of Horus at 
Edfu.c66 


Technical Characteristics 


For sculpting portraits in the Egyptian style, local stone was 
used, beginning with granite from the quarries of Aswan for 
colossal images.ss7 The process of making certain colossal 
portraits in the Egyptian style is known thanks to a graffito 
mentioning a sculptor who went to the quarries of Wadi 
Hammamat to carve images of the pharaoh and Queen Arsinoe 
II.ccs For limestone, production appears to have been local, as 
was the case at Tebtunis, where the colossal statue of Ptolemy 
Xee9 is sculpted in the same very crumbly limestone, a stone 
with a yellow surface finish and inclusions of ferrous oxide,670 
as the other works found in the temple and dromos of 
Soknebtunis. Local manufacture reappears in the figures of 
lions dated to the Ptolemaic period which, together with 
sphinxes, lined the dromos from its original construction in the 
second century, before being reused when the area was 
redeveloped in the reign of Augustus.671 

For portraits in the Greek style, Egypt produced only poor- 
quality marble; the surviving portraits are most often of 
imported marble, in some cases reused. The rarity of the 


material is often used to explain certain peculiarities of the 
sculptures, such as the employment of stucco to complete 
figures. But resorting to this technique is not necessarily 
specific to Egypt even if it is more fully attested there. The 
scarcity of marble also serves to explain the peculiar cuttings, 
where sections with angled joins were intended to make it 
easier to attach additions in stucco, as is the case with a marble 
portrait of Ptolemy I in Copenhagen (Fig. 8.5).672 

Fig. 8.5: Ptolemy I. Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, inv. no. 2300, 

height 0.26 m, marble. Photo: Jean-Claude Fernandes. 


Examples of recut portraits are numerous. Thus, a portrait of 
Berenike II in marble was reused, transforming it into an 
Arsinoe III (Fig. 8.6).673 The sculptor pared down the cheeks to 
give the head the triangular structure as well as the nose 
profile characteristic of Arsinoe III. These transformations 
aimed to facilitate the identification of the person represented; 
they do not, as has been suggested, betray an influence by 
Egyptian art in the treatment of volume. The metal earrings 
attached to pierced earlobes appear in likenesses of the queen 
on coins. A marble head of Ptolemy IV found at the same time 
was capped by the addition of a helmet to disguise the signs of 
it being a reused portrait of Ptolemy III (Fig. 8.7).674 This 
helmeted portrait may have commemorated the Ptolemaic 
army’s victory over Antiochos III at Raphia in 217 B.C.; topped 
off with a helmet like this, the portrait of Ptolemy IV has 
measurements comparable to that of his spouse Arsinoe III. 
Fig. 8.6: Arsinoe III. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Henry Lillie Pierce 

Fund, acc. no. 01.8207, height 0.32 m, marble. Photo: Francois Queyrel. 


Fig. 8.7: Ptolemy IV. Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Henry Lillie Pierce 
Fund, acc. no. 01.8208, height 0.275 m, marble. Photo: Francois 
Queyrel. 


The polychromy of these portraits, of which traces often 
remain, and their now-lost attributes played an important role 
in the way these works were perceived. Thus, a marble head of 
colossal size portraying Queen Berenike II675 had reddish- 
brown hair, while the irises, eyelids, eyelashes, and eyebrows 
were painted, and a tress of hair was drawn in front of the ear. 
This head undoubtedly wore a veil, unless the dowel hole 
visible on top of the skull was meant to receive an attached 
ornament; a metal diadem (now lost), its outline still visible on 
the left, indicated her status as queen. On a certain number of 
heads, especially those of small size, painting made up for the 
absence of relief carving; for example, the eyelids were not 
sculpted in relief, but emphasized by a brushstroke. Denuded 
of their original polychromy and having lost the stucco which 
rounded out their backs, these heads are marked by the 
softness of their contours, which has often caused scholars to 
talk of sfumato. The function of these portraits played a large 
role in sculptural expression: cult statues were often of colossal 
size, with enlarged eyes and calm features, as can be shown in 
the case of the portrait of Berenike II mentioned above. 


Gods-Kings 


The softening of facial features first appeared in the reign of 
Ptolemy II and conveyed an idea commonly shared in the 
Hellenistic period, that of the tryphé (luxury) personified by the 
king, whose bodily opulence was a manifestation of the 
kingdom’s wealth. The portraits of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, 
who received the epithet Physkon, “the Bloated,” embodied 
tryphé: the king’s corporeal opulence demonstrated the 
opulence of his kingdom. The second Euergetes thus took to its 


greatest extreme a quality already present in the iconography 
of Ptolemy III, particularly in his posthumous portraits: from 
around 180 B.C., a marble portrait of Ptolemy III as Dionysus 
from the Thmuis sculpture group stresses his puffy-cheeked 
fullness of face (Fig. 8.8).676 The ostentatious reference to the 
name of his ancestor also appeared in 138/7, when concord 
between the king and his two spouses was re-established, on 
coins with the portrait of Ptolemy VIII, nicknamed Tryphon and 
Physkon, wearing the radiate diadem and aegis of the first 
Euergetes.677 

Fig. 8.8: Ptolemy III as Dionysus Tauros. Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. 

no. JE 39520, height 0.20 m, marble. Photo: Jean-Francois Gout, IFAO. 


Goddesses-Queens 


Arsinoe II received divine honours in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite at Cape Zephyrion east of Alexandria founded by the 
admiral Callikrates, who invoked the goddess as Zephyritis.67s 
Assimilation to Aphrodite was common for queens in the 
Hellenistic period.cé79 It is sometimes difficult to tell the 
difference between an idealized royal portrait and the 
representation of a humanized divinity. Thus, a very beautiful 
bronze head from Memphis or its neighbourhoodeso shows 
personalized features but does not wear a veil, whereas all the 
confirmed portraits of queen Arsinoe II are veiled; rather, a 
representation of Aphrodite should be considered. Arsinoe II 
could also be assimilated to other goddesses: a marble head in 
the Louvre portrays her with the horns of Isis-Selene.cs1 How 
close the iconography of the Ptolemaic queens is to that of 
Aphrodite or Demeter is illustrated by a colossal marble head, 
its veil added in stucco, found in a secondary context in the 


Athenian Agora.és2 This head, from an acrolithic cult statue, 
bears perhaps witness to the dissemination of images of Queen 
Berenike II outside the Ptolemaic kingdom. As a sign of 
gratitude for his protection against the threats posed by 
Antigonos Doson of Macedon, Ptolemy III was ranked among 
the eponymous heroes of Athens in 224/3 with the creation of a 
new tribe named Ptolemais, while the new deme Berenikidai 
bore the name of his spouse; the cult of Ptolemy Euergetes and 
Berenike was associated with the worship of Demokratia, 
Demos, and the Charites (Graces).c6s3 The resemblance to 
Aphrodite conveyed the queen’s quality as a benefactor, 
consistent with the epithet which she shared with her spouse. 
She was associated with Ptolemy’s gifts for the people of 
Athens, who showed their appreciation by worshipping the 
Charites for the favours they had received. Reconstituting the 
particular modalities for displaying this likeness is difficult, 
however; it could have been housed in a stoa, or even in a 
temple. Is this portrait posthumous as well? It seems preferable 
to identify it as a work dedicated in Athens when the queen’s 
cult was founded in 224/3 B.C. It would thus have been a 
sculpture completed on the spot conforming to a model 
supplied by the Ptolemaic court. 


Divine Attributes 


The abundance of divine attributes with which a number of 
portraits of the Ptolemies are adorned is an important element 
of the iconography that developed thanks to the creation at 
Alexandria of a symbolic language based on references to 
Egyptian culture for the use of Graeco-Macedonians. The 
wealth of divine adornments endows these images with 


potency, sending a message which gives the Ptolemaic ruler 
Greek and Egyptian divine powers. When these heads are 
isolated and bereft of context, a viewer can justifiably be 
uncertain about whether they are personalized ideal figures or 
idealized royal portraits. Some external details may help 
towards interpretation. Thus, the cauliflower ears of the small 
marble head of an athlete found at Alexandria point toward 
identifying the work as a figure of Herakles rather than a 
portrait of Ptolemy IV.6s84 

The Ptolemies’ assimilation to gods is effected by their 
adoption of divine attributes. In the assemblage of small 
Ptolemaic portraits in marble found at Thmuis, Ptolemy III is 
represented as Dionysus (Fig. 8.8) and Berenike II as Isis (Fig. 
8.9).685 The king’s forehead is adorned with the two budding 
bull horns of Dionysus Tauros which hold back the headband 
of his mitra. The queen wears the heavy Libyan-style wig with 
long corkscrew locks that suggests identification with Isis; a 
metal ornament was attached to the top of her skull, perhaps 
the solar disc framed by horns. The grouping of this image of 
Isis with that of Dionysus Tauros suggests the possibility of an 
Egyptian reading of these identifications: Ptolemy III-Dionysus- 
Osiris would have been represented with his consort Berenike 
IJ-Isis. 

Fig. 8.9: Berenike II as Isis. Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. no. JE 39517, 
height 0.19 m, marble. Photo: Jean-Francois Gout, IFAO. 


Some small bronzes, which may _ be allegorical 
representations of Ptolemaic kings, illustrate the complex 
phenomenon of the interpretatio Graeca of Egyptian divinities 
on a reduced scale. The figure of the ruler identified with a 
divinity is a first step in that direction. A Ptolemy, undoubtedly 
Ptolemy III, is often represented in bronze with an apex or 


lotus leaf inserted into the top of his head in alignment with his 
forehead.ésé This attribute belongs to the Egyptian god Thoth, 
equivalent to Hermes. Some small bronzes accordingly 
represent the king as Hermes-Thoth, or even as Horus, who 
overthrew Seth, the god of evil (Fig. 8.10).6s7 These groups 
reflect victory monuments in smaller format; they could 
commemorate various victories won over Egypt’s enemies — 
Seleucid kings, or Celts — in an allegorical form. The Istanbul 
group, where Ptolemy III is represented, could be a small-scale 
reproduction of a victory monument erected after the 
Laodicean (Third Syrian) War in the 240s. Sculptural groups in 
Athens and Baltimore show a Ptolemaic king with the long hair 
of Horus wrestling with an enemy, portrayed as a Celtess or a 
Seleucid. 6s9 Rather than Ptolemy V, the king in the Baltimore 
group should be identified as Ptolemy VI with the Horus lock 
suggesting that he was a minor between 180 and 170 B.C., and 
in the Athens group a full-faced king may be either Ptolemy II 
or, less likely, Ptolemy VIII Physkon, who reigned with his 
brother in 170. 


Fig. 8.10: Ptolemy III as Hermes-Thoth. Istanbul, Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 190, height 0.24 m, bronze. Photo: DAI Istanbul. 


Temple-Sharing (Synnaoi ) Rulers 


Three acrolithic marble heads found in the Sarapeion of 
Alexandria portray a Ptolemaic ruling couple (Figs. 8.11- 
8.12)690 alongside the god Sarapis. Rather than Ptolemy IV and 
Arsinoe III, these two portraits represent Ptolemy VI and his 
mother and co-ruler Cleopatra I (between 196[?] and 173). 
According to Helmut Kyrieleis, who reconstructed this group, 
these colossal acrolithic images were not cult statues 


(agalmata), but portraits dedicated in the sanctuary (eikones). 
As these three heads are contemporary, of the same scale (one- 
and-a-half times life-size), and of the same workmanship, they 
come from statues displayed in the interior of the temple which 
would not have been agalmata in the sense of cult images, but 
would have constituted an offering to the sanctuary. This 
interpretation should be nuanced, however: the royal couple 
associated with Sarapis could have received their own cult in 
the immense sanctuary at Alexandria, or could have shared in 
the ruler cult, notably that of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II (attested 
on an inscribed altar). These three statues would in this case be 
cult statues - agalmata - associated with an altar. The 
expression agalmata eikonika used in the text of Callixinus 
cited above shows that the distinction between agalma and 
eikon was not absolute: these portraits had a cultic function like 
the image of Sarapis which they accompanied. At Thmuis, small 
acrolithic portraits of the Ptolemies assembled around 
Alexander (Figs. 8.8 and 8.9) and associated with ten miniature 
altars bear witness to a dynastic cult instituted during the same 
decade, the 170s.691 


Fig. 8.11: Ptolemy VI . Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 3168, height 
0.46 m, marble. Photo: Francois Queyrel. 


Fig. 8.12: Cleopatra I. Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 
3908, height 0.46 m, marble. Photo: Jean-Claude Fernandes. 


Posthumous Portraits 


In the absence of context, the precise dating of portraits is 
difficult, notably in the case of portrayals of Arsinoe II, in both 
the Egyptian and the Greek style. Her cult, founded after her 
death,e92 is still attested in the first century B.C. Hence, a 


statuette inscribed with the name of Arsinoe II (Fig. 8.4) 
portrays the queen after her death, as the hieroglyphic 
inscription which refers to her as “Arsinoe, sibling-loving 
goddess,” a translation of the queen’s Greek appellation Arsinoe 
Thea Philadelphos. Her hair is covered with a heavy wig that 
would once have been topped with a crown (now lost); she 
wears a pleated gown with a mantle knotted on the right side 
of her bosom which identifies her with Isis. The queen’s 
identity is confirmed by the double cornucopia she carries, a 
motif which reappears on the coins of Arsinoe II. Likewise 
posthumous is a small basalt statue portraying the queen 
dressed in a clinging gown with long sleeves.c93 She can be 
identified by the double cornucopia which is the attribute of 
the “sibling-loving” goddess; in her right hand she holds an 
ankh (crux ansata) and wears a wig adorned with three uraei 
(cobras) which, contrary to the interpretation proposed by 
Sally-Ann Ashton, are not a distinguishing attribute of 
Cleopatra VII. These portrayals of the queen in the Egyptian 
style are influenced by the iconography of the Greek style: the 
facial features of the coin portraits reappear in the projecting 
lips and pointed chin. 

Helmut Kyrieleis has recognized a growing Egyptianization 
of forms in the Greek-style iconography of the Ptolemies, with 
increasingly heavy forms that to him seem to bear witness to 
the growing influence of Egyptian tradition.cs4 His chronology 
is based on coin portraits. Yet these coin portraits attest to a 
phenomenon which Kyrieleis has overlooked - the coin 
portraits of the Ptolemies are very often posthumous. The same 
holds true for sculpture: mere identification of the subject is 
not enough for dating. Accordingly, for Ptolemy II, the hardness 
of his features on a marble head in the Cabinet des Médailles in 
Paris approximates some of the king’s posthumous coin 


portraits;695 this head must date from after his death in 246 B.C. 

The portraits of other Ptolemaic kings illustrate the same 
phenomena as those of Ptolemy II. For example, a portrait of 
Ptolemy I from the Fayum (Fig. 8.5) is a posthumous likeness 
subsequent to the development of the Arsinoite nome in the 
270s; it in fact presents some divergences from the coin 
portraits struck during the lifetime of Ptolemy I Soter. It is 
probably contemporary with the plaster medallion found at 
Memphis which preserves the impression of the relief profile of 
the king, paired with that of Berenike I.c9s The idea behind this 
posthumous portrait dates from the reign of Ptolemy I, who 
founded the dynastic festival of the Ptolemaia; the wide open 
eyes here are conventional for cult images. A colossal marble 
head of Ptolemy I found on Thera, an overseas possession of 
the Ptolemies, is likewise posthumous, associated with their 
dynastic cult on the island.697 


Models and Iconographic Types 


Among the portraits of Roman emperors, distinguishing 
iconographic types is customary for sculpture as well as on 
coins, while representations of Hellenistic rulers did not 
reproduce precisely defined types, but were marked by a great 
degree of variation. The analysis of Ptolemaic portraits allows 
this interpretation to be refined: these representations 
reproduced models which embodied values. 

Examination of the coin portraits of Ptolemy IIe9s enables a 
typological characteristic to be discerned in a representation 
which has been interpreted differently according to the mints. 
This characteristic is defined by a distinctive trait, the 
arrangement of hair locks, independent of stylistic variations in 


the treatment of facial features or expression. This 
iconographic detail of the coin portrait is also attested on 
sculptural portraits. Its appearance on coins, which are 
securely dated, was anticipated by portrait statues and earlier 
engraved representations. Some other portrait statues, 
including representations in the form of statues with back 
pillars, recall earlier likenesses during the Hellenistic period, 
thus bearing witness to the existence of lost portraits which 
differed from the iconographic model followed by the coinage. 
The image of Ptolemy II was disseminated in Egypt by 
depictions on coins, notably gold coins which bore the paired 
likenesses of his father Ptolemy I and mother Berenike I on the 
obverse, and on the reverse the jugate busts of the king and his 
sister-consort, with Ptolemy II in front and Arsinoe II behind 
him (Fig. 8.13).699 The arrangement of hair locks defines an 
iconographic type: they are laid out in parallel curls and at the 
temples form a swallowtail and scissor-like curl. The first issues 
of gold octadrachms (mnaieia) with jugate portraits date from 
261/0 B.C.700 This coin portrait finds a parallel, strictly 
contemporary, on the tetradrachms struck around 261/260 by 
the mint of Tarsus at the beginning of the Second Syrian War 
against Antiochus II (Fig. 8.14).701 A series of portraits 
reproduces the iconographic model attested on the issues of 
Alexandria in the name of the Adelphoi (Siblings) in other 
media (Fig. 8.14). The likeness is characterized by the 
arrangement of the locks on the forehead and temples. A 
sardonyx intaglio in Istanbul7oz shows a _ profile which 
resembles that of the first issues of octadrachms at Alexandria 
during the lifetime of Ptolemy II. Among the sculptured 
portraits, the main example associated with this Alexandrian 
model is a slightly larger-than-life head of shelly limestone (Fig. 
8.15).703 This likeness, which is distinguished by its simplified 


facial features, is very close to the coin portraits issued at 
Alexandria while Ptolemy II was alive and should be dated to 
the king’s lifetime, in the years 260-246 B.C. 
Fig. 8.13: Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, reverse of a gold octadrachm 
(mnaieion) from the mint of Alexandria. Toulouse, Musée Saint- 
Raymond. Photo: Cnrs, Centre Camille Jullian. 


Fig. 8.14: Ptolemy II, obverse of a silver tetradrachm minted at Tarsus, 
from the Meydancikkale Treasure (261/260 B.C.). Silifke Museum. Photo: 
Alain Davesne. 


Fig. 8.15: Ptolemy II. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 4709, height 
0.272 m, limestone. Photo: Maurice et Pierre Chuzeville, Musée du 
Louvre. 


A colossal marble head found at the port of Apollonia in the 
Cyrenaica which belonged to a cult statue of Ptolemy III 
Euergetes demonstrates the importance of comparison with 
coin portraits in clarifying the characteristics of the models 
employed for the royal image (Fig. 8.16).704 For the age posited, 
this head from Apollonia differs from the posthumous 
numismatic representations of Ptolemy III (died 222/1 B.C.), 
whose profile is portrayed on the obverse of gold 
octadrachms.705 This posthumous portrait has value as a 
symbol following the conventions, for Ptolemy III was over 65 
at his death. 

A youthful profile also appeared during his lifetime on silver 
tetradrachms. The king, represented in profile, wears an aegis 
knotted in front of his neck and a diadem. The appearance of 
this iconographic type can be dated from its presence in the 
Sophikon hoard (Fig. 8.17), which could date to the 240s, not 
220 B.C.706 The Apollonia head portrays the same king of a 
more elderly appearance than on the coins issued during the 
Laodicean War (between 246 and 241). We thus distinguish in 


the numismatic iconography a posthumous likeness and some 

likenesses contemporary with the king’s reign, of which the 

tetradrachm from the Sophikon hoard transmits the earliest 

portrait. The Apollonia head comes closer to the coin issues 

dated to the second part of Ptolemy III’s reign. 

Fig. 8.16: Ptolemy III. Shahat, Cyrene Museum, height 0.405 m, marble. 
Photo: André Laronde. 


Fig. 8.17: Ptolemy III, reverse of silver tetradrachm from the Sophikon 
hoard. Athens, Numismatic Museum. Photo: Kostas Xenikakis, 
Numismatic Museum, Athens. 


The portrait from Apollonia is comparable to a marble head 
found in the temple of Zeus at Cyrene (Fig. 8.18).707 The profile 
of the nose, more prominent at Apollonia, has an analogous 
outline. The mouth with its small fleshy lips, the large round 
cheeks, and the small chin projecting over a thickened neck 
confirm the first impression: these two heads had the same 
model. The most evident difference —- the Apollonia head’s wide 
open eyes, which contrast with the almond shape of the Cyrene 
portrait’s — can be explained by a convention often encountered 
in the iconography of the Ptolemies, sculptural as well as 
numismatic: these emphatically open eyes possess the 
conventional value of expressing the divinity of the king’s 
person. The second difference to be noted is that the ruler 
appears younger at Cyrene than at Apollonia. 

Fig. 8.18: Ptolemy III. Shahat, Cyrene Museum, inv. no. C 17136, height 
0.28 m, marble. Photo: Emanuella Fabbricotti. 


Comparison with a small marble head in Alexandria is 
enlightening for determination of the model.70s The same 
features and the same age as on the Cyrene portrait are 
recognizable. As this type of portrait is different from the 
numismatic likeness from the beginning of Ptolemy III’s reign 


but very close to the one which appears after the king’s death 
in 221 B.C., we might be inclined to date these two heads from 
Cyrene and Alexandria to the 220s, whereas the colossal head 
from Apollonia portrays Ptolemy III in his lifetime, between 
240 and 222/1. 

The iconography of Ptolemy IV also shows a concern for 
legitimation, incorporating the king’s portrait into the series of 
portraits of his father while associating certain facial details 
with it.709 That an official model did exist for the king’s portrait 
in sculpture, Egyptian-style as well as Greek, is attested by 
three heads of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II with the same fat face: 
a small stucco head710 and a life-size marble portrait711 in the 
Greek style which share the same hairstyle, and a life-size 
diorite head in the Egyptian style wearing the double crown of 
Upper and Lower Egypt with the uraeus.712 


Cleopatra VII, Queen and Businesswoman 


The portraits of the Ptolemaic kings and queens, which 
constitute the greatest surviving part of the sculpture produced 
at Alexandria in the Hellenistic period, were also disseminated 
in Rome with the development of commercial relations at the 
end of the period. At first, these took the form of diplomatic 
gifts: in 85 B.C., King Ptolemy XI Soter II sent Lucullus a gold 
ring set with an emerald adorned with his portrait (Plut. Luc. 
3.1). The image of the Ptolemies is associated in the decorative 
arts with an ideal of wealth and enjoyment (tryphé). A chest 
found at Pompeii which is adorned with a series of busts of 
Ptolemaic royal couples identified with divinities is evidence 
for the mythologizing exploitation of the legend of the dynasty’s 
first rulers; in the eyes of the Romans, these ample bronze 


busts would have symbolized the kingdom’s prosperity.713 

In her portrait, Cleopatra VII, the dynasty’s last queen, puts 
forward an original synthesis. She presents herself bareheaded 
in profile in her coin portraits (Fig. 8.19), thus posing as the heir 
to Arsinoe III, who saved the Ptolemaic kingdom at the battle of 
Raphia in 217 B.C., but her wavy tresses on the sides of her 
forehead are coiffed in the style of Arsinoe II. Cleopatra 
combines two traditions, that of the bareheaded Arsinoe III and 
that of Arsinoe II, who sported a melon hairstyle with a low 
bun. In this way, a concern for royal legitimation was 
manifested: the queen’s aquiline profile is very similar to that 
of her father Ptolemy XII, with whom Cleopatra VII associated 
her own likeness. Her broad diadem ensures the identification 
of an over-life-size marble head found in Rome (Fig. 8.20).714 
This Roman portrait of Cleopatra is often taken for an early 
Imperial copy of a mid-first century B.C. original. Comparisons 
with portraits of women from the end of the Republic make it 
plausible that it could in fact be a work executed in Rome 
during the queen’s sojourn there, between 46 and 44 B.C., while 
Julius Caesar was alive.715 

Fig. 8.19: Cleopatra VII, obverse of a silver tetradrachm minted at 
Ascalon (49/8 B.C.). London, British Museum, inv. no. Ascalon 20. Photo: 

Francois Queyrel. 


Fig. 8.20: Cleopatra VII. Plaster cast (Bonn, Akademisches 
Kunstmuseum) of marble original, Vatican Museums, Museo 
Gregoriano Profano ex Lateranense, inv. no. 38511, height 0.39 m. 
Photo: Christiane Vorster. 


Numismatic portraits conform to conventions which involve 
the phenomenon of idealization and include elements of the 
three-quarter view in the profile view - the profile on a coin is 
not a true profile at all. Various coin portraits are known for 


Cleopatra VII, all struck during her reign, between 51 and 30 
B.C. They make up three major groups: the first is represented 
on silver and bronze coins issued at Alexandria and certain 
cities of Syria and Phoenicia, the second on coins issued by 
some mints in Syria and Palestine, and the third, which shows 
the queen with Caesarion, on coins from Cyprus.716 The queen, 
who wielded royal power, wears the royal diadem without a 
veil, with a melon-style coiffure forming a bun hanging down 
at the nape of her neck. On the coin portrait from Alexandria, 
the queen wears a wide diadem and the upper part of her bust 
is draped in a himation thrown over the shoulders; the state of 
preservation does not allow us to determine whether she wore 
a pearl necklace. This representation also appears in Syria and 
Phoenicia on tetradrachms minted at Ascalon and Tripolis, and 
on bronze coins from Orthosia: the queen wears a necklace 
and, as in Egypt, the upper part of her bust is draped in a 
himation. On the silver and bronze coin issues in the territories 
subject to Antony in the East, Cleopatra seems to be wearing 
two necklaces, a choker around her neck and an opera-length 
sautoir: the hair locks over the forehead are divided into five 
sections, with curls hanging down the nape of her neck; the 
cloak pinned on the right shoulder is different from the 
himation of the portraits in the first group; the necklace 
encircles the base of her neck. On bronze coins from Cyprus, 
the queen, shown in a head-and-shoulders view, wears a 
wreath and holds the infant Caesarion in her arms while a 
sceptre is shown behind her right shoulder. 

Some coin issues allow us to date the appearance of these 
modes of representation. The portrait from the mint of 
Alexandria appeared in Egypt on drachmas dated 47/6 and 42/1 
B.C., while the earliest appearance of this portrait goes back to 
50/49, at Ascalon. The second group of portraits is presented in 


particular on tetradrachms and denarii struck in the East, 
which pose problems of dating. The legend on the denarii 
(Reginae regum filiorum regum Cleopatrae) alludes to the 
Donations of Alexandria, where Cleopatra received the title 
“queen of kings” in 34 B.C., thus providing the opportunity to 
launch these coin issues. In what mint did they originate? 
Antioch has been proposed to fill the gap known for this mint 
between 38/7 and 31/0, or else a city in Phoenicia other than 
Tyre or Sidon. Were these tetradrachms issued shortly before 
the denarii, perhaps in 37, when the queen married Antony, or 
in 34? In any case, they would have been minted before the 
autumn of 33, when a specimen was overstruck by Phraates IV. 
The bronze coins of Cyprus which reproduce the third portrait 
type do not have a precise date. 

The image of Cleopatra VII constitutes a composite creation 
in the numismatic iconography of the Ptolemies: we may well 
ask what degree of originality it possessed. Did the queen start 
a fashion, followed by a quantity of pseudo-Cleopatras, as has 
often been claimed? Or did certain of these pseudo-Cleopatras 
in part herald a fashion which the queen then adopted and 
amplified? 

The portrait of Cleopatra VII is embedded in the fashions of 
its time, which explains the doubts cast on the identification of 
certain heads. For that reason, a limestone head of Italian 
provenance has on occasion been identified as Cleopatra.717 
This head, which wears no diadem, has every chance of being a 
private portrait, even if its profile resembles that of Cleopatra 
VII on her coins, for a braid coils around the back of the head. 
Another pseudo-Cleopatra, found in the House of the 
Diadumenos on Delos,718 cannot portray the queen because the 
house was destroyed by pirates in 69 B.C., right before 
Cleopatra VII was born. This portrait, however, which from 


certain angles is akin to that of the last Ptolemaic queen, bears 
witness to the existence of an iconographic formula that 
Cleopatra VII subsequently adopted for the creation of her 
official portrait. The Delian likeness represents a woman from 
the class of the negotiatores, probably the wife of the 
association’s head or of the owner of the House of the 
Diadumenos. By adopting this mode of representation, the 
queen of Egypt could only please the Romans who were doing 
business in the East. Cleopatra VII knew the portraits of her 
parents’ generation and the suggestive model of businessmen’s 
wives. If in the details the chosen references pointed toward 
recollection of the great Ptolemaic queens, the image projected 
in the overall conception makes reference to the koine of the 
late Hellenistic period, based on personal wealth and an ethic 
of severity and gravitas. Can we speak of a bourgeois image? 
That would be a simplification: wealthy businessmen wanted to 
appear as citizens and to this end interpreted the models put 
forth by the Hellenistic kings. Cleopatra VII’s likeness is 
displayed as a model that alludes to the Ptolemaic dynasty’s 
rulers while spreading the mode of self-representation utilized 
by the great benefactors who accumulated wealth in their own 
hands. ‘Queen and banker’ could thus sum up the self-image 
that the last queen of Egypt projected. 
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9 The Portraits of Herodes Atticus and 
His Circle 


Abstract: This chapter deals mainly with the portraits of 
Herodes Atticus and those of his foster sons, Polydeukion, 
Memnon and Achilles, set up by the sophist after their deaths. 
These portraits were made by Attic workshops and partially 
reflect the imperial portraiture of their time. 


Keywords: Herodes Atticus, Polydeukion, Memnon, Achilles, 
Marathon, Kephisia, Loukou, Corinth 


Herodes Atticus (L. Vibullius Hipparchos Tib. Cl. Atticus 
Herodes; ca. A.D. 101-177/8), an Athenian citizen of the deme of 
Marathon, was active not only in Athens and Greece as the 
wealthiest Hellene of his time, but beyond that also in Rome 
and Asia Minor. As a son of very wealthy parents, he was 
exceptionally well educated, instructed by the best teachers in 


Athens as well as Rome, where he, while still a child, had 
already accompanied his father. His political career in Athens 
was crowned by the eponymous archonship in 126/7. In Rome, 
he rose by way of the quaestor- and praetorship to become 
consul ordinarius in the year 143; before then, in 134/5, he had 
served as the emperor Hadrian’s special representative for 
auditing the administration, finances, and condition of the 
province of Asia Minor. 

During his sojourn in Rome, he gave instruction in rhetoric 
and philosophy to the princes Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus, whose friendship he also gained after that of Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius. Around 140 he married Regilla, a young 
woman of old Roman patrician stock. With (or through) her, he 
possessed estates outside the gates of Rome (Triopion, on the 
Appian Way) and near Canusium in Apulia. Both in Athens and 
Rome, he held many other offices, among them influential 
priesthoods like quindecimvir sacris faciundis and the first 
imperial priesthood of the deified Hadrian. His proximity to the 
imperial house brought him the emperors’ support in his 
disputes with those segments of the Greek upper class who 
opposed him and, in addition to his wealth, ensured a special 
status for him in Athens and Greece. 

Herodes Atticus is one of those ancient non-imperial 
personages about whose life and activity we are very well 
informed not only by means of official documentary sources 
like biographies but also by the personal testimony of his own 
epigrams, which give a unique insight into his character and 
personality.719 In addition, we know much about his taste and 
his programmatic and political motivations and intentions 
from the numerous public buildings that he funded720 and 
from his own richly appointed private villas.721 At the centre of 
this contribution stand the likenesses of his family members 


and himself that he designed and had set up, as well as the 
messages they convey in connection with older Greek portrait 
sculpture and with the contexts in which they were to be 
viewed. 


The Portraits of Herodes Atticus 


The identification of the portrait type which represents 
Herodes Atticus722 has been confirmed by a herm inscribed 
with his name723 that was found in the vicinity of Corinth (Fig. 
9.5), and in addition through display contexts such as the 
portrait galleries in his villas in Kephisia north of Athens (Figs. 
9.2, 9.4, 9.6, 9.8, 9.26)724 and at Loukou near Astros,725 as well as 
at sanctuaries like that of the Egyptian gods at Probalinthos 
(Fig. 9.3) in the Marathonian Tetrapolis.726 The portrait of this 
type is currently known in ten copies, of which four are 
connected with a related bust having the same appearance 
(Appendix I, no. 4). The drapery of the chiton and himation, 
and the form of the bust (Figs. 9.1-9.4), which has quite narrow 
shoulders and includes the tapering interior support typical of 
pieces from Attic workshops,727 is common to all replicas. In 
consequence, this characteristic bust type - as also the head, 
slightly inclined and turned toward the right - evidently 
belongs to the same portrait conception and was created 
together with it for Herodes, especially since no portrayal of 
another personage with the same sort of body contour is 
known. That the arrangement of the himation, narrowly 
draped and reaching high up to the nape of the neck, finds no 
exact parallels among statues is striking;72s the right hand, 
which should actually have been reaching into the edge of the 
himation in front of the chest,729 is characteristically not 


represented as are the arm-stubs at the edges of the bust. It is 
thus an artificial creation, not one that selectively reproduces 
reality, and consequently has little to do with the depiction of a 
garment which was actually worn. Non-realistic artistic forms 
of this sort have been described in the scholarly literature with 
the term “learned busts” (Bildungsbuste) (Fig. 9.13).730 

Fig. 9.1: Herodes Atticus (I, 6). Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 289. 


Fig. 9.2: Herodes Atticus (I, 5). Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 4810. 


Fig. 9.3: Herodes Atticus (I, 9). Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. MA 1164. 


Fig. 9.4: Herodes Atticus (I, 5): rear view. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4810. 


Because, consistent with their form and marble, these four 
busts are definitely from Attic workshops,731 the kind of marble 
used (Pentelic) may correspondingly be assumed to be the 
same for the six remaining heads, which in all confirmed cases 
were found in Greece. A badly damaged head in Winchester 
alleged to have come from Alexandria seems to be the single 
exception; if Alexandria Troas is supposed to be meant, it could 
be convincingly connected with a portrait display associated 
with Herodes Atticus’ well-documented funding of an aqueduct 
there. Because it was also made of Pentelic marble, all the 
evidence supports the initiative to honour him with a statue 
having originated from the honorand’s own circle in Athens. In 
addition to portraits in the form of busts and herms,732 we also 
know of portrait statues of MHerodes, primarily from 
inscriptions. Only in one case does a statue seem to have 
survived, in fact: in the portrait gallery of the nymphaeum at 
Olympia, from around 150 A.D., one of the large male figures 
(unfortunately now headless) must be assigned to Herodes. 


Whether it was a togate or himation-clad figure,733 however, 
cannot be ascertained. Particularly in Greece itself, the 
himation worn over the chiton as a sign of the cultural 
allegiance of the teacher, rhetor, and sophist was obviously 
more appropriate, on the evidence of the bust tradition. Into 
this context, then, should be placed the figure seated on a 
throne adorned with griffins (Fig. 9.12a-b), from the Gate of 
Homonoia at the country estate of Herodes at Marathon.734 

The portrait (Figs. 9.5-9.10) is characterized by a thick shock 
of hair, a robust beard, and clear signs of aging in the face. The 
forehead exhibits two curving furrows that connect the 
temples, while the cheekbones project beneath the subtly 
defined bags under the eyes and nasolabial folds enclose 
sunken cheeks, which the beard’s bulky tufts also hardly 
conceal. These evident signs of age, which are more 
pronounced in some replicas than in others, are combined with 
an expression of calm gravitas, which the attitude of the head 
further emphasizes, and extend into the surface treatment of 
the lively shapes of the hair and beard as well. The hair is 
articulated into long, wavy locks with clear structure, with fine 
incised lines giving their details an appropriately substantial 
character. The hair is combed out from the whorl in all 
directions, with the individual locks overlapping so as to create 
a layered fullness; smaller ends lie along the edges of the ears, 
which scarcely protrude from the mass of hair. In the front, 
three clumps of hair hang quite far down into the middle of the 
forehead and bend toward the right; between them and the 
hair at the temples are the beginnings of a receding hairline. 
From the softly sculpted mutton chops on the cheeks grows a 
vigorous beard which completely covers the lower part of the 
face with its S-curved locks. At the transition from the cheeks to 
the neck and from the chin to the crown of the head, some of 


the shorter strands are completely curled up. Fine interior 
incisions give the beard a living, substantial (i. e. hair-like) 
quality as well; the patterning of the hair, which for the most 
part tends toward the centre, creates a disordered, casual 
effect. Even on the moustache, which is parted in the centre 
and frames the mouth almost symmetrically, the bulky 
individual clumps are rendered irregularly, with some tuft- 
ends jutting further down over the upper lip, others less. All 
this has a less than tidy effect in the details, to be sure, but fits 
in with all the other facial features to project a typologically 
fixed overall impression of tranquillity. The expressive eyes 
also contribute to this effect, with shallowly curved brows 
overlaid by delicate little hairs, drooping eyelids and soft, 
broad lower eyelids, as well as narrow eyeballs with distinctly 
articulated caruncle, incised iris, and modelled rendering of 
the pupil (‘drilled eyes’). The directionality of this drilling 
(toward the right) reinforces the attitude of the head and, 
viewed from the front, leads to a distancing of the beholder 
that once again emphasizes the physical characteristics of a 
man who is self-assured, composed, and experienced. 


Fig. 9.5: a-b. Herm of Herodes Atticus (I, 7): frontal view and detail of 
head. Corinth Museum, inv. no. CS 169. 


Fig. 9.6: Herodes Atticus (I, 5): left side. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 4810. 


Fig. 9.7: Herodes Atticus (I, 4): left side. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 435. 


Fig. 9.8: Herodes Atticus (I, 5): right side. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4810. 


Fig. 9.9: Herodes Atticus (I, 8): back of head. Marathon Museum, inv. no. 
BE 11. 


Fig. 9.10: a-b. Herodes Atticus (I, 6): right side and back of head. Basel, 
Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 289. 


This appearance, which finds no parallel among Greek 
portraits of philosophers,73s is a typical creation of the second 
century A.D. Individual elements may be reminiscent of 
Classical-period heads, but detailed comparison reveals that 
everything here has been given a different form and assembled 
independently. More precisely, generic relationships to 
portraits of Antoninus Pius, the young Marcus Aurelius, or 
Lucius Verus can be seen,736 but comparison with them quickly 
shows that in the portrait of Herodes Atticus something 
peculiar to Attic sculpture of the mid-Imperial period has been 
created,737 especially since in this case it is not a “contemporary 
face” (Zeitgesicht) influenced by Imperial portraiture. 

In addition, Attic portrait sculpture presents differences 
from portraits created in the city of Rome regarding technical 
developments.738 In the period discussed here, workshops in 
Rome drilled the hair with increasing virtuosity, broke up its 
surface with strong contrasts of light and shade, and at times 
even undercut locks of hair with the drill, thereby giving them 
three-dimensional form.739 In contrast, most Athenian sculptors 
almost completely dispensed with the use of the drill for the 
hair, though they did utilize it for long hanging strands with 
internal separation, for example in the lower parts of the beard 
on the chin of Herodes’ portrait,740 or in a quite narrow strip on 
the parts of the hair visible from the front.741 Even the herm 
replica at Corinth (Fig. 9.5), which is to be dated after A.D. 177, 
shows not even a trace of the deep drilling usual in Rome at 
that period.742 A further characteristic of Attic sculpture is that 
the surface of the skin was for the most part not smoothed (Fig. 
9.11), but left subtly roughened. So-called rasp marks743 are 


also visible on the surfaces of garments, where (unlike on the 
skin of the face) their appearance is completely reasonable for 
the portrayal of woven material. 
Fig. 9.11: Herodes Atticus (I, 4): detail with “rasp-marks.” Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 435. 


The portrait of Herodes Atticus does not stand alone in 
respect to its ‘phenotypical’ portrait conception and technical 
execution. Especially in the second century A.D., in Athens and 
other eastern centres, portraits were created of the sort that we 
are accustomed to describe somewhat vaguely as “images of 
intellectuals” (Fig. 9.13)744 because they remind us of the great 
minds of Classical Greece — philosophers, orators, poets, then, 
however, quite generically conceived heads of “old men” on 
Attic grave reliefs. To this group also belongs a head now in 
Toronto, recently described as a second Herodes Atticus 
portrait type.745 The shape of the head diverges from that of 
confirmed portraits of Herodes, though, based on its different 
bone structure,746 and the presumed replica from the Acropolis 
of Athens747 cannot be described as a copy following the same 
model because of the divergent arrangement of its hair. The 
two images - perhaps influenced by the portrait type of the 
famous ultra-rich sophist from Marathon - are therefore none 
other than two additional examples of this Imperial-period 
Greek portrait concept.748 

Fig. 9.12: a-c. Statues of an enthroned man (I, 11; Herodes Atticus?) 

and woman (II, 2; Regilla?) from the Gate of Homonoia. Marathon 

Museum. 


Fig. 9.13: Bust of an ‘intellectual.’ Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts, inv. 
no. 6923. 


Although the design of the busts and portraits of Herodes 
Atticus with all their characteristics can unequivocally be 


placed within the total inventory of Roman portraits of the 
mid-second century A.D., it is still a specifically Greek creation 
which in each of its unique elements must go back to the 
clearly defined commission given by the man portrayed and 
above all have been directed to an audience that was Greek or 
educated in Greek culture, for whom it represented the 
educated, self-possessed, practised rhetor and teacher of the 
‘good old’ Greek language,749 not the Roman citizen or senator 
of consular rank. 


Portraits of Members of the Family of Herodes 
Atticus 


From a variety of locations, for instance the sanctuaries of the 
Eleusinian goddesses, of Apollo at Delphi and the Ptoion, and of 
Zeus at Olympia, from other public places in Athens, Piraeus, 
and Corinth, as well as from Herodes’ estates at Marathon and 
the wider surroundings of north-east Attica, in Kephisia, or at 
Loukou, epigraphical sources (statue bases, herms) and 
sculptures tell us about the extensive portrait representation of 
the family of Herodes Attiucs.750 Again, this is comparable only 
to that of the Roman emperors. Some of these were publicly 
funded by cities and/or sanctuaries, others by private 
individuals, and of course a great many by Herodes himself. Of 
these portraits, however, only a few have been identified up to 
now, whereby the sculpture group in the nymphaeum in the 
Altis at Olympia for the most part furnished the only 
(sometimes hypothetical) basis for argument.751 The fact that 
no securely assignable likenesses of members of Herodes 
Atticus’ family are known from Rome and Italy up to now is 
remarkable.752 


Among the family members, Herodes’ wife Regilla must be 
named at the outset; at least seven statue bases of her are 
known. As regards the actual circulation of her portrait, the 
tradition is minimal, with only one surviving example.753 It 
shows a hairstyle which approximates that of Faustina the 
Younger (first type); in addition, a wreath with narrow 
(myrtle?) leaves probably indicates Regilla’s priesthood of 
Demeter Chamyne, since according to the foundation 
inscription she dedicated the entire nymphaeum at olympia as 
Demeter’s priestess. 

In this female portrait, then, the model coming from the 
Roman Imperial house is unmistakable. The same holds true 
for the portrait of Herodes’ eldest daughter Athenais,754 
transmitted in two replicas7ss from an Attic workshop (Figs. 
9.14-9.19; Chapter 20, Fig. 11) and exhibiting a_ hair 
arrangement that resembles a later portrait type of Faustina 
the Younger. Lastly, the fragmentary back of a woman’s head 
from the nymphaeum statue group at Olympia wearing a 
fashionable hairstyle of the Trajanic period has tentatively 
been given the name Vibullia Alcia Agrippina.7s6 If this 
hypothesis is correct, it can be affirmed that Herodes’ mother 
was likewise depicted in a portrait designed in accordance with 
fashions in Rome developed by the Imperial house. In all 
events, the portraiture of empresses seems to have left a much 
deeper impression on the portraits of the women in Herodes’ 
family than the portraits of emperors did on those of the men. 
Unfortunately, no further examples of other members7s7 of 
Herodes Atticus’ family can be identified, so that this 
conclusion receives no additional support. 


Fig. 9.14: Athenais (III, 2): front view. Olympia, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. A 159. 


Fig. 9.15: Athenais (III, 1): front view. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 


297. 


Fig. 9.16: Athenais (III, 2): right profile. Olympia, Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. A 159. 


Fig. 9.17: Athenais (III, 2): left profile. Olympia, Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. A 159. 


Fig. 9.18: Athenais (III, 1): back view. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 
297. 


Fig. 9.19: Athenais (III, 1): left profile. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 
297. 


The Portraits of Polydeukion, Memnon, and 
Achilleus, Herodes Atticus’ trophimoi 


A look at the representation of the likenesses of Herodes’ young 
foster children, whom the rhetor brought up and educated as 
adopted children, can convey additional features of the 
portraits from the circle of Herodes Atticus. 

To Herodes’ deepest distress, all three trophimoi, who are 
known from literary sources and inscriptions as well as 
depictions, died too young, like most of his own children. 
Philostratus gives an account of Herodes’ immoderate grief at 
their deaths,75s and we know from the evidence of epigraphy 
and reliefs that they received heroic honours from him.759 


Vibullius Polydeukion 


At least 26 replicas of the Polydeukion portrait type are known 
today which can be securely identified as portraits of this 
boy.760 Based on the drapery of the garments characteristic of 
him, two headless busts (Figs. 9.22-9.23) can moreover be 


identified as depictions of this foster child and relative of 
Herodes.761 Above and beyond these we have epigraphical 
evidence that corroborates the representation of Polydeukion’s 
likeness to an even greater extent. Four (or perhaps five; see 
Appendix IV, 30-33) headless herms and six statue bases 
bearing his name in fact expand our knowledge of the 
production of a portrait (at least 37 pieces) which approaches 
those of the emperors and/or imperial princes in quantity. In 
any case, the territorial extent of their distribution is, in the 
current state of our knowledge, limited to a narrowly 
circumscribed area, crucially different from the representation 
of the likenesses of Roman rulers. As with the portraits of 
Herodes Atticus himself, the replicas of the type that can be 
linked to a specific findspot and the inscriptions come from 
Greece, mainly from Attica, but also Delphi, Euboea, and the 
Peloponnese (especially from the villa at Loukou and the city of 
Corinth).762 

The youthful portrait of Polydeukion (Figs. 9.20-9.21, 9.24— 
9.30) is in a quite regular oval characterized by rounded shapes 
from which the straight, narrow nose, joining the regularly 
arched eyebrows with no saddle at the forehead, notably 
projects. The mouth, with its full, Cupid’s bow lips and the 
pronounced chin are also prominent. Consistent with the 
characterization of the youthful subject, the cheeks are broad 
and softly modelled. The eyes are overarched by flat upper lids 
which extend outward to a point far beyond the end of the 
softly modelled wide lower lids; both lids are plastically set off 
from the eyeballs, which are distinguished by an iris ring 
(three-quarters of a circle open at the top), a nearly round or 
lentoid drill hole directly below the upper lid, and a line to 
separate the caruncle. All these details of the depiction of the 
eye are similar to those observed in portraits of Herodes 


Atticus, which is not surprising in the case of the common 
workshop that is to be inferred for these portraits. On the 
forehead, long strands extending down almost to the eyebrows, 
which are covered with delicate little strands, hang over the 
left eye in a sickle pattern going in different directions and fork 
outward on both sides of the face toward the cheeks. The 
profile and back likewise show long, full locks arranged in an 
apparently random fashion that lie over both ears, partially 
covering them. While the surface of the hair is nearly smooth, 
the strands of hair with their delicate internal articulation are 
elaborated more and more three-dimensionally as they go 
downward, but the drill was not (or hardly ever) employed. 
Rather, almost everywhere and on all replicas763 the modelling 
of the thick head of hair has been developed with the skillful 
use of a chisel. 


Fig. 9.20: Polydeukion (IV, 17). Chalkis, Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
2179. 


Fig. 9.21: Polydeukion (IV, 23). London, Sir John Soane’s Museum. 
Fig. 9.22: Polydeukion (IV, 2). Astros Museum, inv. no. 10. 

Fig. 9.23: Polydeukion (IV, 28). Rhamnous, excavation storerooms. 
Fig. 9.24: Polydeukion (IV, 29).Tripolis Museum, inv. no. 21. 
Fig. 9.25: Polydeukion (IV, 3). Astros Museum, inv. no. 201. 


Fig. 9.26: Polydeukion (IV, 11) . Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 4811. 


Fig. 9.27: Polydeukion (IV, 14). Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 
Antikensammlung, inv. no. Sk 413. 


Fig. 9.28: a-c. Polydeukion (IV, 20): front, side, and back views Ioannina 
Museum, on loan from a private collection. 


Fig. 9.29: a-c. Polydeukion (IV, 9): front, side, and back views. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3468. 


Fig. 9.30: Dedicatory relief with the heroized Polydeukion (IV, 15). 
Brauron Museum, inv. nos. 1062 + 1181. 


In all known instances, the portrait is associated with a 
typologically fixed, clearly identifiable bust (Figs. 9.20-9.23);764 
in this respect, it again follows the example of Herodes’ own 
portraits. We again see a himation wound tightly around the 
chest and rising high up the nape of the neck so that the 
doubled folds on the sides and back, where strands of hair lie 
on its edge, create the effect of a collar. In front, under the 
hollow of the throat, the mantle leaves only a small triangle of 
the chiton exposed which has a bag-shaped fold hanging 
toward the left. This motif is repeated once again in front of the 
chest. The himation in front of the middle of the body also 
forms such a capacious bag, out of which the edge of the 
himation is drawn diagonally upward in a rather taut line over 
the left shoulder, while the rest of the garment folds on the 
bust’s surface slant mainly downward toward the left. 

This configuration, evidently created especially for the bust 
of Polydeukion, does not correspond to the arrangement of the 
clothing that is found on the only preserved statue with the 
likeness of Polydeukion known until now, the bronze from 
Punta del Serrone near Brindisi.765 The bronze statue shows an 
arrangement in which the right side of the chest and right arm 
are clad only in a sleeved chiton and the himation covers the 
lower body, drawn up from the right hip to the left shoulder in 
a twisted bulge to cover the left side of the chest, while the right 
hand reaches into the balteus-like band of cloth. This garment 
type is attested only rarely, for instance, on reliefs,76s only 
when the person represented is shown in action; in the 


overwhelming majority of himation-clad portrait statues, the 
arm-sling type is used.767 

Philostratus (VS 2.559) reports that, in the places where he 
once went hunting with his trophimoi, Herodes Atticus “put up 
statues of them hunting, having hunted, and about to hunt, 
some in his shrubberies, others in the fields, others by springs 
or in the shade of plane-trees, not hidden away, but inscribed 
with curses against anyone who should pull down or move 
them.”76s This literary notice is quite consistent with many of 
the sculptural and epigraphical finds and the contexts to be 
reconstructed,769 particularly the information about the curse 
inscriptions,770 which are known in three versions of differing 
length from herms (Fig. 9.33). Unfortunately, the bronze figure 
of Polydeukion in Brindisi is the only statue of the trophimoi to 
survive. The figures can be imagined probably to have 
resembled the hunters on the Hadrianic relief tondi,771 which 
are indeed portrayed before, during, and after the hunt, in 
addition to the assimilation of their likeness to the ideal of 
Antinoos, a further indication of the imitatio Hadriani, known 
in many other aspects in the case of Herodes Atticus.772 The so- 
called Androklos in Ephesus,773 sometimes erroneously 
associated with Antinoos, and a statue from the vicinity of 
Mantineia (now in Athens)774 can also give an idea of portrait 
statues of this sort. 

The overall appearance of the Polydeukion portrait is 
characterized by two traditions, the ‘strand-hairstyle’ common 
on children’s portraits that is observable throughout the Roman 
Imperial art on the one hand,775 and the Hadrianic portraiture 
of Antinoos, to whose ideal of youthful beauty the likeness of 
Polydeukion is also indebted, on the other.776 In addition, this 
ideal appears in a set of portraits of youths which very strongly 
resemble that of Polydeukion and may indeed be dependent on 


it in the sense of an ideal model, so that scholars have 
sometimes described them as portraits of Herodes’ foster child 
although no replica relationship exists.777 A head recently 
found at Messene (Fig. 9.31) is a particularly impressive 
example of an imitation portrait.773 The arrangement of the 
hair proves that Polydeukion’s portrait type was not being 
copied; since no replica is known,779 this head is the portrait of 
another person which follows the same ideal of the young man 
and perhaps comes from the same Athenian workshop as many 
of the portraits of Herodes’ family. 
Fig. 9.31: a-c. Portrait of a youth imitating that of Polydeukion: front, 
side, and back views. Messene Museum, inv. no. 10490. 


The chronological development of Polydeukion’s portrait 
type, disputed by scholars in recent decades, has now been 
settled in various ways.7s0 The style of the _ portrait, 
characterized by the details of drilled eyes and hair without 
deep drilling in which the strands are distinguished by delicate 
incisions and rendered in a very substantial manner, is 
admittedly easy to associate with the Hadrianic style in Rome, 
but is also to be found in the large-scale production of portraits 
of Herodes Atticus and his circle, as well as in Athenian portrait 
sculpture until the end of the Antonine period. Among the non- 
stylistic indications for dating of the portraits the trophimoi, the 
most important is that Herodes lived not in Athens, but mainly 
in Rome in the early 140s. Because the ancient literary sources 
attest that he brought up his three pupils in Greece, above all in 
his house at Marathon, and because it can also be established 
that he took them in as students after several of his own 
children had died - the first two of his and Regilla’s four 
children were born in Rome in the years after 140 and the 
family resided there until at least 1447s1- the Polydeukion 


portrait concept cannot be dated to the early 140s. On the 
contrary, historical indications support placing its date in the 
(mid-) 160s. To be specific, the three trophimoi died after 
Herodes’ wife Regilla (who died in 161) and indeed evidently in 
rapid succession. This circumstance can easily be linked to the 
plague that was brought in from the East around A.D. 165.782 
Hence, the portraits of the foster children were set up by the 
sophist after their deaths, in remembrance of them, as the 
herm epigrams make clear. Consequently, the overwhelming 
majority of the replicas of the Polydeukion portrait can be 
dated to the years between 165 and 177/8, when Herodes died. 


Memnon 


The same remarks also hold true for the portraits of Memnon 
and Achilleus. Of the fomer, an African (from Ethiopia, 
according to Philostratus, VS 3.11) probably born around 145, 
we have two headless herms7s3 that bear his name7s4 and the 
epithet tomdéetv, an apparent allusion to his dark skin colour, 
which resembled a topaz (Fig. 9.33). Scholars have associated a 
head in Berlin7ss with the trophimos Memnon (Fig. 9.32: a—d) 
for good reasons. On the one hand, the portrait was supposedly 
found in the Thyreatis, so that it very likely comes from the 
villa of Herodes Atticus at Loukou, on the grounds of which 
sculptures had already been discovered in the early 19th 
century and accommodated in the cloister.7ss On the other, this 
head shows clearly expressed African traits: narrow, curly little 
locks, some of them slightly longer, lie tightly on the head, here 
and there attaining some plasticity by means of drill-holes. The 
receding forehead ends in a noticeable eyebrow ridge. The 
large, prominent eyes with lentoid drilling and iris ring are 
framed by wide lids; the upper lids droop far down over the 


eyeballs. The nose is broad, particularly at the nostrils. The 
mouth shows thick lips, with the upper lip projecting 
appreciably over the lower one. The head has a regular ovoid 
basic shape from which the cheekbones protrude somewhat 
and the chin juts out in an almost angular fashion. Also 
contributing to this effect is a sparse beard made up of small, 
low-lying little locks that covers the chin and the lower part of 
the cheeks next to the mouth, running up to the ears in narrow 
strips and covering the upper lip on each side of the philtrum. 
All facial features are portrayed in an extremely delicate 
manner, modelled with great sophistication and subtlety: the 
lively, richly varied shapes not only of the flesh but also of the 
beard and head hair bear witness to an accomplished sculptor. 
And the masterly quality of this Pentelic marble portrait and 
the individual details, for example the eyes, provide a third line 
of argument, linking it to the Athenian workshop that worked 
on many portraits of Herodes. 
Fig. 9.32: a-d. Memnon (V, 1): front, back, and side views. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. no. Sk 1503. 


Fig. 9.33: Herm of Memnon (V, 2). Marathon Museum (SEG 35, 210). 
Achilleus 


As with Memnon, herms inscribed with the name of Achilleus 

are also known (Fig. 9.34).787 For this reason, as well as because 

of the information from Philostratus (VS 2.558-559) already 

mentioned, we therefore have to reckon with  three- 

dimensional portraits of Herodes’ third trophimos. 

Fig. 9.34: Herm of Achilleus (VI, 2). Athens, Epigraphical Museum (IG II2 
13195). 


From among the portraits of boys from the mid-second 
century A.D., earlier scholars made repeated attempts to 


identify one as Achilleus. In this endeavour, the assumption 
that an archetype identical to the portrait of Polydeukion was 
to be expected, prevailed. All these attempts7ss have produced 
no satisfactory result up to now, however. If we take up the 
criteria that also helped to identify the likeness of Memnon - 
findspot at a villa owned by Herodes Atticus, stylistic 
peculiarities - and then discover additional indications 
inherent in the image and the typology, a proposal first made 
by Semni Karusu can be accepted.7s9 From the villa at Loukou 
comes a dedicatory relief showing a youthful hero in typical 
surroundings known from Hellenistic hero reliefs (Fig. 9.35: a— 
b).770 The representation of the boy shows _ portrait 
characteristics and a hairstyle of mid-Antonine stylistic form, 
with simple strands combed over the forehead in uniform 
curves. The relief cannot be interpreted — as has almost always 
occurred — as a portrait of Polydeukion, since the hairstyle is 
completely different from Polydeukion’s, which is attested in so 
many replicas. In addition, the boyish age is appropriate not for 
Polydeukion, but for Herodes’ third trophimos, clearly the 
youngest according to the sources. If we add the findspot 
(Herodes’ villa at Loukou) and the known dedicatory reliefs of 
Polydeukion (and probably also of Athenais),791 that the sophist 
took pleasure in this sort of hero relief of his foster-children, 
and furthermore that the boy hero is represented with 
numerous weapons, we can identify him by process of 
elimination only as Achilleus, the third trophimos. Here he is 
portrayed, so to speak, with the weapons of his great mythic 
namesake and thereby, though only a boy, transported to still 
higher heroic spheres. No exact three-dimensional replica of 
this portrait type from an Athenian workshop is known as yet; 
for the time being, a purely frontal view of Herodes Atticus’ 
third trophimos must suffice. Further publications of the finds 


from the villa at Loukou and new excavations at Herodes’ 
estates in Attica, in particular at Kephisia and Marathon, may 
offer a chance that Achilles’ portrait statue will be found. At 
any rate, the numerous finds from the sanctuary of the 
Egyptian gods at Brexiza allow the hope that more can be 
discovered in the region, perhaps amid the mostly unexcavated 
structures in the deme of Oinoe (Marathon) where a headless 
herm of Achilleus has already come to light (Fig. 9.34).792 
Fig. 9.35: a-b. Dedicatory relief depicting the heroized Achilleus, with 
detail of the portrait head (VI, 1). Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 1450. 


Appendix 
List of replicas with selected bibliography 
I. HERODES ATTICUS 


1. Astros Museum, inv. no. 95: head, broken at the neck, 
from the “basilica” of the villa at Loukou. Spyropoulos 
2001, 22, no. 9; Spyropoulos 2006, 49, no. 9, and 108-110, 
no. 5. 

2. Astros Museum, inv. no. 516: himation-clad portrait 
bust, from the main building of the villa at Loukou. 
Spyropoulos 2001, 27, no. 34; Spyropoulos 2006, 132 (no 
number). 

3. Astros Museum, inv. no. 562: head, broken at the neck, 
from the western part of the villa at Loukou. Spyropoulos 
2001, 29, no. 9. 

4. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 435 
(Figs. 9.7 and 9.11): head, broken at the neck, from 
Athens. Datsouli-Stavridi 1978, 221, figs. 5-7; Bol 1998, 


121, no. 2, pl. 25; Calandra and Adembri 2014, 23-24, no. 
6; Lagogianni-Georgarakos and Papi 2018, 199, no. 17. 

5. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4810 
(Figs. 9.2, 9.4, 9.6, and 9.8): himation-clad portrait bust, 
found in Kephisia with the bust of Polydeukion (see IV, 11 
below). Datsouli-Stavridi 1978, 218, figs. 1-4; Bol 1998, 
121, no. 3, pl. 26; Fittschen 2001, 74, no. 14, pl. 13.3; 
Kaltsas 2002, 346, no. 734; Lagogianni-Georgarakos and 
Papi 2018, 198, no. 16. 

6. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 289 (Figs. 9.1 and 
9.10): himation-clad portrait bust. Bol 1998, 120-126, pls. 
21-22; Fittschen 2001, 74, no. 15, pl. 13.4. 

7. Corinth Museum, inv. no. CS 169 (Fig. 9.5): inscribed 
herm, found near the Corinth Canal. Philadelpheus 1920; 
Richter 1965, 3: 286, figs. 2044 and 2048; Tobin 1997, 73 n. 
13; Bol 1998, 122, no. 7, pl. 23.3; Goette 2003, 554, fig. 11. 

8. Marathon Museum, inv. no. BE 11 (Fig. 9.9): head, found 
at Brexiza, broken at the neck. Petrakos 1995, 172, fig. 
101; Bol 1998, 121, no. 3, pl. 23.1-2. 4; Goette and Weber 
2004, 121, fig. 151. 

9. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. MA 1164 (Fig. 9.3): 
himation-clad portrait bust, found at Brexiza. Graindor 
1930, 130, figs. 7-8; Datsouli-Stavridi 1978, 223, fig. 8; 
Petrakos 1995, 117, fig. 55; Bol 1998, 121, no. 4, pl. 27; 
Fittschen 2001, 73, no. 3, pl. 11. 4; Goette and Weber 2004, 
106, fig. 127. 

10. Winchester, City Museum, on loan to the British 
Museum, London: head, broken at the neck, said to be 
from Alexandria (Troas?). Bol 1998, 121, no. 1, pl. 24. 


A possible portrait: 


11. Marathon Museum (Fig. 9.12: a-b): statue of an 


enthroned man, now headless, found at Marathon by the 
Gate of Homonoia. Ameling 1983, 2, 117-120, nos. 97-99; 
Beschi 1994; Tobin 1997, 242-246, figs. 81-82 (with 
additional bibliography); Galli 2002, 134-138; Goette and 
Weber 2004, 112-113, figs. 131-135; IG II2 5189; SEG 23 
(1968) 131; SEG 57 (2007), 41 and 204. 


II. REGILLA 


1. Olympia Museum, inv. nos. A 156+163a: fragmentary 
head from the nymphaeum. Bol 1984, 171-173, no. 36, pl. 
34. 


A possible portrait: 


2. Marathon Museum (Fig. 9.12: c): statue of an enthroned 
woman, now headless, found at Marathon by the Gate of 
Homonoia. See n. 16 above and Appendix I, 11. 


III. ATHENAIS 


1. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 297 (Figs. 9.15, 9.18, 
and 9.19): head, designed for insertion into a statue or 
bust. Bol 1998, 127-129, pl. 28. 

2. Olympia Museum, inv. no. A 159 (Figs. 9.14, 9.16, and 
9.17): head, attached to a statue of the Small 
Herculaneum Woman type from the nymphaeum. Bol 
1984, 180-182, no. 43, pls. 48-50; Bol 1998, 127, no. 1. 


IV. POLYDEUKION 


1. Ann Arbor, Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, inv. no. 
1994.06.0001: head, broken at the neck. Meyer 1985, 398, 
no. 1; Tobin 1997, 104, no. I; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 32, pl. 8. 


2. Astros Museum, inv. no. 10 (Fig. 9.22): headless bust, 
from the villa at Loukou. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 143 n. 27; 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 51, pl. 39; Datsouli-Stavridi 1999, 
41, pl. 41; Goette 2003, 549, no. 5a. 

3. Astros Museum, inv. no. 201 (Fig. 9.25): smaller-than- 
life head, broken at the neck, from the villa at Loukou. 
Meyer 1985, 398, no. 2; Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 47-48, pl. 
33 a-d; Tobin 1997, 104, no. 17, and 337-338, no. 1; 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1999, 44-46, pl. 45 a-c; Datsouli-Stavridi 
2001, 40, fig. 8; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 20. 

4. Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. S 224: fragment of a 
head, from the Classical-period Agora. Datsouli-Stavridi 
1977, 142, fig. 20; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 3; Tobin 1997, 103, 
no. 3; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 5. 

5. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 2368/2377: head, 
found on the Acropolis. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 141, fig. 
17; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 4; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 1; Dontas 
2004, 60-61, no. 35, pl. 28; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 1. 

6. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 17965: head, found 
on the Acropolis. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 142, figs. 18-19; 
Meyer 1985, 398, no. 5; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 2; Dontas 
2004, 61, no. 36, pl. 29; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 2. 

7. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 579: 
head, probably from the Asklepieion on the Acropolis 
South Slope. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 128-130, fig. 4; Meyer 
1985, 398, no. 9; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 7; Kampen 2009, 71, 
no. 3; Calandra and Adembri 2014, 24, no. 7; Lagogianni- 
Georgarakos and Papi 2018, 201, no. 19. 

8. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 739: 
fragment of a head, found near the Acropolis. Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1977, 127-128, figs. 1-3; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 7; 
Tobin 1997, 103, no. 5. 


9. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3468 
(Fig. 9.29): head, found at the foot of the Acropolis. 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 139, fig. 13; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 
10; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 8. 

10. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
3847: head, reworked for use as a fountain spout at Moni 
Petraki. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 139, fig. 14; Meyer 1985, 
398, no. 11; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 9; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 4. 
11. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
4811 (Fig. 9.26): himation-clad portrait bust, found in 
Kephisia with the bust of Herodes Atticus (see I, 5 above). 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 141, fig. 16; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 
12; Kaltsas 2002, 346, no. 735; Tobin 1997, 104, no. 16; 
Kampen 2009, 72, no. 17; Lagogianni-Georgarakos and 
Papi 2018, 200, no. 18. 

12. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
14604: head, broken at the neck, confiscated by the 
Athens police. Findspot unknown. Rhomiopoulou 2002, 
315-317, figs. 1-4. 

13. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. Kar. 
977/83: slightly over-life-size head, restored. Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1977, 141, fig. 15; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 8; Tobin 
1997, 103, no. 6; 

14. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. no. 
Sk 413 (Fig. 9.27): himation-clad portrait bust. Meyer 
1985, 398, no. 13; Tobin 1997, 104, no. II, and 338, no. 5; 
Datsouli-Stavridi 2001, 37-39, figs. 5-7; Kampen 2009, 72, 
no. 30. 

15. Brauron Museum, inv. nos. 1062, 1181, and 1503 (Fig. 
9.30): dedicatory relief portraying the  heroized 
Polydeukion reclining. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 143-144, 
fig. 21; Meyer 1985, 398, no. 14; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 10; 


Kampen 2009, 71, no. 6; Calandra and Adembri 2014, 62- 
63, no. 41. 

16. Brindisi, Provincial Archaeological Museum: bronze 
statue from a shipwreck off Punta del Serrone. Mannino 
2012, 467-476, figs. 2-7; Marinazzo 2010, 111-114, figs. 
18-20, and 130, fig. 1. 

17. Chalkis Museum, inv. no. 2179 (Fig. 9.20): high relief 
with a himation-clad portrait bust with acanthus base, 
from Euboea. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 146, fig. 24; Meyer 
1985, 399, no. 15; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 11; Kampen 2009, 
71, no. 10. 

18. Corinth Museum, inv. no. 52734: head found at 
Corinth. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 146, fig. 55; Meyer 1985, 
399, no. 19; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 12; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 
ve 

19. Florence, Palazzo Corsini al Prato: head on a modern 
bust. Meyer 1985, 399, no. 16; Tobin 1997, 103, no. 13; 
Kampen 2009, 72, no. 29. 

20. Ioannina Museum, on loan from a private collection 
(Fig. 9.28): head. Meyer 1985, 398, no. 6; Tobin 1997, 103, 
no. 4; Datsouli-Stavridi 2001, 35-44, figs. 1-4; Goette 2003, 
551, fig. 5. 

21. Isthmia Museum, inv. no. IS 437: damaged head, from 
Isthmia. Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 145, fig. 22; Meyer 1985, 
399, no. 17; Tobin 1997, 104, no. 14; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 
12, 

22. Isthmia Museum, inv. no. IS 78-12: damaged head, 
from Isthmia. Meyer 1985, 399, no. 18; Tobin 1997, 104, 
no. 15; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 11. 

23. London, Sir John Soane’s Museum (Fig. 9.21): 
himation-clad portrait bust on a narrow base. Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1977, 134, fig. 10; Meyer 1985, 399, no. 20; Tobin 


1997, 105, no. III; Kampen 2009, 72-73, no. 28, fig. 26. 

24. London Art Market (Spink & Son): head, attached to a 
modern bust. Meyer 1985, 399, no. 23; Tobin 1997, 105, no. 
IV. 

25. Marathon Museum, inv. no. BE 12: damaged head, 
from Brexiza: Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 145, fig. 9.23; Meyer 
1985, 399, no. 21; Tobin 1997, 104, no. 20; Kampen 2009, 
72, no. 22; Calandra and Adembri 2014, 62, no. 40. 

26. Marathon Museum: himation-clad portrait bust on a 
narrow base, found in the sanctuary of the Egyptian gods 
at Brexiza. Dekoulakou 2011, 37-39, figs. 9.21-22; 
Calandra and Adembri 2014, 61-62, no. 39. 

27. Palermo, Museo Archeologico Regionale, inv. no. 951: 
head, probably from Greece (Parian marble). Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1977, 134, fig. 9.8; Meyer 1985, 399, no. 22; Tobin 
1997, 104, no. 21; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 31. 

28. Rhamnous, excavation storerooms (Fig. 9.23): headless 
bust from the site. Goette 2003, 549, no. 5 b. 

29. Tripolis Museum, inv. no. 21 (Fig. 9.24): fragmentary 
head, from the villa at Loukou: Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 
48-49, pl. 34 a-c; Tobin 1997, 104, no. 18, and 338, no. 4; 
Datsouli-Stavridi 2001, 40, fig. 8; Spyropoulos 2006, 75, fig. 
7; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 21. 


Headless herms: 


30. Athens, Epigraphical Museum, inv. no. 1177: two 
fragments of a herm, from Kato Souli: JG II? 3970+13190; 
SEG 21 (1965) 1092; Tobin 1997, 100, no. 3; Kampen 2009, 
71, no. 13. 

31. Piraeus Museum, inv. no. 10208: headless herm of the 
heroized Polydeukion, set up by L. Octavius Restitutus, 
found in Kephisia. JG II2 3974; Ameling 1983, 2,173, no. 


178; Tobin 1997, 100, no. 5, and 218; Kampen 2009, 71, no. 
15. 

32. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. no. 100: headless 
herm of the heroized Polydeukion, found in Kephissia. IG 
Il2 13194; Ameling 1983, 2:160, no. 148; Tobin 1997, 101, 
no. 8, and 121-123, no. 4; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 19. 

33. Brauron Museum inv. no. 128: headless herm of the 
heroized Polydeukion, found in Markopoulo: JG II2 3971; 
Ameling 1983, 2,172, no. 177; Tobin 1997, 101, no. 9; 
180-181; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 24; Petrou and 
Papagiannakos 2018, 531-533, fig. 8. 

In Varnava, together with the herm of Achilles (see VI, 3 
below), a headless herm with an inscription similar to IV, 
33 has been found that may have depicted Polydeukion: 
IG If? 4776; Ameling 1983, 2,172-173; Tobin 1997, 101, no. 
11; 278; Kampen 2009, 72, no. 26. 


See also: 


34. Trier, Rheinisches Landesmuseum: a mirror-image of 
the type, probably one of a pair of mirror-image portraits, 
from the villa of Welschbillig, probably with a different 
ancient significance. Goette 2003, 549-557, figs. 1 and 3 
with bibliography (including a discussion of mirror- 
portraits from the villa). 

35. Post-antique copies: 

a) Kassel, Museum Wilhelmshohe, inv. no. Sk 30: bust. 
Meyer 1985, 399, no. I. 

b) London, Victoria & Albert Museum: bust. Meyer 1985, 
399, no. IL. 

c) Rome, Palazzo Barberini: bust. Meyer 1985, 399, no. III. 


V. MEMNON 


1. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. no. 
Sk 1503 (Fig. 9.32: a-d): head, broken at the neck, 
probably from Loukou. Richter 1965, 3: 287, fig. 2050; 
Datsouli-Stavridi 1978, 230, fig. 14; Meyer 1985, 402-403, 
pl. 89.2; Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 51-52, pl. 41; Petrakos 
1995, 109-112, fig. 51; Tobin 1997, 97-99, no. 1, and 228, 
no. 5; Goette 2001, 240-241, figs. 65-68; Goette and Weber 
2004, 122-126, fig. 55; Goette 2008, 195, fig. 5. 

2. Marathon Museum (Fig. 9.33): headless herm, from the 
river Skorpios in Marathon. SEG 35 (1985), 210; Petrakos 
1995, 109-112, fig. 52; Tobin 1997, 97, no. 2; 138-139, no. 
21, and 250-251; Goette and Weber 2004, 125, fig. 156. 

3. Location unknown: headless herm from Oinoe 
(Marathon). JG II2 13196; Ameling 1983, 2,164-165, no. 
163; Petrakos 1995, 109; Tobin 1997, 97, no. 1, and 
134-135, no. 15; 272; SEG 32 (1982), 325. 


VI. ACHILLEUS 


1. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1450 
(Fig. 9.35: a-b): dedicatory relief, found at Loukou in 
1831. Karusu 1969, 264, pl. 85; Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 51, 
pl. 40; Bohm 1995, 405-409, 427, figs. 1-3; Tobin 1997, 97 
and 346, no. 2; Kaltsas 2002, 347, no. 736; Goette 2001, 
425-426, figs. 8-9; Galli 2002, 175, pl. 14.1; Goette and 
Weber 2004, 126, figs. 157 and 159; Calandra and Adembri 
2014, 69-70, no. 46. 

2. Athens, Epigraphical Museum (Fig. 9.34): headless 
inscribed herm, found at Oinoe (Marathon) together with 
a second herm UG II2 13202 = Epigraphical Museum, inv. 
no. 12467). IG II2 13195; Petrakos 1995, 109, figs. 49-50; 
Tobin 1997, 96, no. 1, 132-133, no. 14, and 270-271. 


3. Location unknown: headless inscribed herm, found at 
Varnava. IG II2 3977; Ameling 1983, 2,173-174, no. 180; 
Petrakos 1995, 109; Tobin 1997, 96, no. 2, and 277-278. 
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10 The Archaic Style in Greek Sculpture 


Abstract: This chapter charts the development of sculpture 
through the Geometric and Archaic periods, discussing the 
typology, function and significance of reliefs, free-standing and 
architectural sculptures. 


Keywords: Kouros, Kore, Daedalic, Siphnian Treasury, Temple 
of Aphaia, Akropolis, Aristodikos 


Introduction 


The Archaic style, the predominant style in Greek sculpture ca. 
610-480 B.C., can be characterized by simple, abstract forms, 
symmetry, and stylization. Archaic Greek sculptures are 
recognizable by their stiff, repeated poses, linear patterns, 
clarity of form, and often an overall decorative aspect. Carving 
into the block of stone is generally shallow, and linear elements 
are dominant in relief figures. 

This chapter provides a summary of the beginnings of Greek 
sculpture. It presents an overview of major sculptural types 
and developments as well as a consideration of certain 
fundamental issues. More detailed discussions are referred to 
in the notes. Some recent finds are included. 

Greek sculpture of Archaic style has been studied from 
various points of view, primarily typological, chronological, 
and iconographical. These approaches have aided scholars in 
the essential tasks of collecting, sorting, and making sense of an 
enormous amount of material. Nonetheless, a paucity of basic 
information, such as inscribed statue bases and written 
contemporary sources that comment directly on the surviving 


sculptures, limits our understanding of these often exquisitely- 
made sculptures. Recent investigations have focused on 
scientific analysis to determine the provenance of the material, 
on analysis of display context, on patronage, and on social- 
historical considerations such as commemoration, agency and 
the interaction with the viewer. Still, the picture keeps 
changing with regard to chronology and meaning, and many 
issues continue to be debated. 

The function of virtually all ancient sculpture is religious. 
Statues and small plaques were dedicated in sanctuaries, 
statues and reliefs served as funerary markers, and sculpture 
formed an integral part of much religious architecture. The 
meaning of these sculptures is tied to their primary purpose, 
but the desire to ask for, thank, and display piety toward the 
gods could be combined with the wish to impress the human 
viewer. Thus, sculptures could play a political and social role, 
by emphasizing the power of a ruler, the wealth and 
importance of a leading family and their civic and religious 
offices, the achievement of a man in war, or the production of a 
potter or sculptor. Some foreign leaders, such as the Phrygian 
king Midas, made dedications in major Greek sanctuaries. 
Herodotos reports (1.51) that Kroisos, King of Lydia, presented 
costly gifts in the Sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi, one a gold 
statue of a woman, said to be his baker. 

The names of some Archaic sculptors are known from their 
signatures (see Chapter 3 by Olga Palagia and Alan Johnston). 
Individual sculptors are less well known, however, than the 
leading artists of the Classical period. Much of Archaic 
sculpture had disappeared from view by the time histories of 
art were compiled in the Hellenistic period, which provided 
much of the source material for Roman writers such as Pliny 
the Elder. 


Collaboration within and between workshops is common in 
pre-industrial societies,793 and working practices in ancient 
Greece appear to represent early stages of such practice. 
Indeed, collaboration would be essential between potters and 
painters, between quarrymen and marble carvers, between 
architects and creators of architectural sculpture, and between 
designers of bronze statues and founders. Some sources report 
collaboration in producing bronze statues. Thus, Theodoros 
and Telekles of Samos reportedly each cast half a statue 
separately which then fit together perfectly (Diodoros 1.98.5- 
9).724 The Foundry cup in Berlin (Chapter 4, Fig. 4), which 
illustrates aspects of a bronze-working establishment, testifies 
to the work of multiple hands performing varied tasks in a 
workshop.795 


Subject matter 


Gods are favored subjects of Archaic sculpture in statues and in 
reliefs, as in the Gigantomachy and Trojan War. Mythological 
figures such as Medusa occur frequently in Early Archaic art, 
for her apotropaic value as well as for narrative interest. 
Statues in human form may be understood as symbols of 
youths (kouroi), maidens (korai), shepherds, or aristocratic 
horsemen, but the meaning of certain types is not always well 
understood. Some statues are associated with names 
mentioned in ancient sources. The figures of Kleobis and Biton 
at Delphi, for example, are interpreted by some as ‘portraits’ of 
the youths from Argos whose story is told by Herodotos (1.31), 
but others question the veracity of the story and their 
interpretation as portraits.796 

Individualization, as opposed to true portraiture, is achieved 
to a limited degree by the presence of an object that references 


the activity or craft of the subject. So, on funerary reliefs a 
youth holds a discus, an older man wears boxing gloves, and 
seated scribes hold writing tablets and styluses. Such attributes 
characterize the activity of the subject, but the figures 
themselves do not display individualized features in the face or 
body.797 

Materials are rich and varied. Marble is employed for large 
scale figures from about 650 B.C. and becomes the predominant 
medium thereafter. Naxian marble is prominent early in the 
period, along with some Hymettian. Parian comes into more 
common usage in the later sixth century, in addition to small 
amounts of Pentelic, and Thasian is employed on Thasos.798 
Limestone is used for early metopes and pediments, some on 
especially large scale (see Chapter 5 by Peter Schultz), as well as 
for funerary lions and sphinxes. 

Bronze is worked from beaten sheets, as sphyrelata, and as 
solid cast figurines. Hollow-cast griffins are made for the rims 
of large cauldrons by the mid seventh century.799 Gold occurs in 
jewelry by the ninth century, as in earrings with granulation 
from a grave in the Athenian Agora, and becomes a key 
element of chryselephantine statues. Ivory is prized for small 
attachment figures and for larger chryselephantine statues, 
such as the ‘Apollo,’ ‘Artemis,’ and ‘Leto’ from Delphi.soo 
Terracotta is worked on large and small scale.so1 Paint 
enhanced virtually all ancient statuary; the understanding of 
many sculptures has been totally altered by the discovery of 
their painted decoration (See Chapter 22, by Costantinos 
Vasiliadis and Thomas Katsaros.) 


Chronology 


Chronology may be determined by archaeological context, 


historical sources, or comparison with objects for which dates 
have been established. This chapter generally follows recent 
views on chronology. A gradual lowering of dates has occurred 
since the time of Gisela Richter’s seminal works, but the 
understanding of late Archaic chronology is in flux. Since 2000 
scholars have raised serious questions about the basis for Late 
Archaic chronology.soz2 These questions result from several 
factors. New material has been discovered, often in more 
specific archaeological contexts than before, analysis of pottery 
deposits found in wells of the Athenian Agora has yielded new 
results, and renewed study of the find locations of Archaic 
statues on the Athenian Akropolis has altered previous 
interpretations. Study continues on these issues. 


Overview of major developments 


This overview of major developments, monuments, and styles 
of Archaic sculpture is organized by period, focusing on some 
of the issues outlined above. 


Geometric Period, ca. 1100-700 B.C. 


Popular subjects in the tenth through eighth centuries include 
human and animal figures as well as fantastic creatures, such 
as centaurs and minotaurs. Many Geometric figures were used 
as attachments for bronze tripod cauldrons. Divine and heroic 
figures, such as Apollo and Herakles, occur as well as warriors 
and athletes.so3 

Geometric figures in the round typically have great appeal 
due to their simple, abstract forms. Human and animal figures 
are often depicted with clear outlines and little interior detail. 
Decoration when it exists tends to be minimal and rendered 


through incision. 

Horses, popular in bronze and terracotta, may indicate 
status, wealth, and athletic activity. Certain figurines, such as 
an ivory from the Dipylon cemetery, demonstrate influence 
from the Near East, a strong interest in the structure of the 
body, and motifs that are essentially Greek: the maeander on its 
cap, or polos.so4 The early Greek interest in abstraction and 
clearly articulated forms sees further development in the sixth 
century. 


The ‘Orientalizing’ Period, ca. 700-610 B.C. 


In the seventh century trade and colonization led to contact 
with other peoples and their artistic traditions, especially Egypt 
and the Near East. Near Eastern imports found in Delphi, 
Olympia and Samos indicate one way that ideas came into 
Greece.sos External influence is evident in iconography, 
composition, costume, and decorative motifs. Certain figures, 
such as the “mistress of animals,” or potnia theron, become 
widespread, and lions, sphinxes and griffins are especially 
popular. Symmetrical and heraldic compositions echo 
configurations among their new contacts, as do garments such 
as the polos and wrapped skirts. Decorative motifs such as 
running spirals and rosettes are ubiquitous. 

In painting and low relief, artists of the eastern 
Mediterranean had traditionally represented the human figure 
in a composite view, with the head in profile, the torso frontal 
above profile legs, and a frontal eye set into the profile head. 
Narrative scenes occurred in zones one above the other. 
Relative importance was indicated by ‘symbolic size,’ enlarged 
eyes and large key figures. These features, which occur in early 
Greek art, are gradually transformed into more integrated 


poses and more life-like depictions. 

The transmission of foreign ideas would have occurred 
outside of Greece, but imported workshops were also based in 
Greek territory. North Syrian workshops on Crete, for example, 
produced helmets, shields, and small objects in bronze and 
gold. so6 Marble-working is also inspired by overseas 
connections. Renewed contact with Egypt under King 
Psammetichos I (26th Dynasty, 664-610 B.C.) is credited with 
the sudden appearance of large scale stone sculpture in Greece, 
a tradition that begins on Naxos in the mid seventh century 
B.C.s07 Many Early Archaic statues resemble Egyptian ones in 
pose, wig-like hair, and stylized features as well as size and 
material. Further, computer studies have suggested that Greek 
sculptors were trained in Egypt where they adopted the second 
Egyptian canon.sos 

The earliest known statues of deities, such as that of Athena 
Polias on the Athenian Akropolis, were thought to be the most 
sacred. Some traditions associated such statues with 
miraculous origins, such as the belief that they had fallen from 
the heavens (Pausanias 1.26.6). The tradition of a wondrous 
origin may have insured that these statues remained highly 
revered, even more than later examples, such as the Athena 
Parthenos, even though the latter was made of precious 
materials and by a famous artist.so9 

Some female deities would have received dedications of 
cloth. So, every fourth year a new saffron peplos decorated 
with the Gigantomachy, the battle in which Athena triumphed, 
was presented to the statue of Athena Polias on the Akropolis. 
In the Iliad (6.269-304) Athena is presented with a garment at 
Troy. At Stymphalos many loom weights were found on the 
Akropolis, suggesting that garments were woven for a female 
deity beside her temple. Clothing is even depicted hanging from 


a line on a votive relief from the sanctuary of Artemis at 
Echinos, Thessaly, ca. 300 B.C.s10 

Standing male and female figures, the kouros and kore 
(plural kouroi, korai), and seated figures occur at the outset and 
remain the most common types. These basic statuary types 
were adaptable to votive and funerary functions and to 
depictions of deities as well as humans. Identification often 
relies on attributes, findspots, and inscriptions, sometimes on 
iconography. Sizes vary from under to over life-size, with the 
largest ranging in height from three to ten feet. 

The earliest known large-scale statue, made of Naxian 
marble, was found in the sanctuary of Artemis on Delos (Fig. 
10.1). Dated to the mid seventh century, the female figure 
stands a bit over life-size and exhibits a dedicatory inscription 
down the left side, “Nikandre dedicated me to the far-shooter of 
arrows, the daughter of Deinodikes of Naxos, distinguished 
among women, sister of Deinomenes, wife of Phraxos .” This 
statue, which may have held a bow and arrow, could represent 
the dedicator or Artemis herself. 811 


Fig. 10.1: Dedication of Nikandre from Delos. Athens, National Museum 
1. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


A similar figure was found in 2000 on Thera in the cemetery 
near Sellada. Here, the close-fitting garment is also accentuated 
by a wide belt.siz Unlike the Nikandre, the Thera statue holds 
the right hand across the breast, as does the slightly later 
statuette from Auxerre (Fig. 10.2). This gesture, which may 
indicate worship, continues into the sixth century. These 
statues have rectangular bodies, similar to their Egyptian 
counterparts. 

In contrast, East Greek statues reveal the influence of Near 
Eastern sculpture. For example, the fourteenth century B.C. 


bronze statue of the Elamite Queen Napir-asu from Susa has a 
cylindrical form that swells outward toward the base, like the 
later figures from Samos. The Elamite figure wears close-fitting 
garments: a short-sleeved dress fringed at the bottom, a skirt 
wrapped around the figure, its fringed edge running down the 
front, and an over-garment that hangs down the back and 
sides.s13 

Large scale Greek terracotta figures from the seventh 
century B.C. also have cylindrical lower bodies because they 
are wheel-made. Near Eastern statuary and the large Greek 
terracotta figures provide good analogies for certain early 
Greek figures, such as the cylindrical lower bodies of the korai 
supporting the ritual water basin, perirrhanterion, from 
Isthmia, ca. 660-650 B.C.814 

Traces of paint on the Isthmia support figures from the mid 
seventh century B.C. demonstrate the desire to decorate the 
face, body, and clothing on stone statuary. This feature 
continues the earlier tradition seen in late Bronze Age 
terracottas with painted face decoration and body ornaments. 
Recent investigations on painted marble sculptures from the 
sixth century and later have produced reconstructions with 
startling effects.sis 


The Daidalic Style, ca. 650-600 B.C. 


The predominant style of the mid and later seventh century is 
termed the Daidalic style, after the legendary first Greek 
sculptor. The limestone figure found in Auxerre, France, is the 
best preserved full-length example in stone (Fig. 10.2).816 This 
statue, made ca. 640-630 B.C., exhibits basic principles that 
continue to be characteristic of Archaic sculpture. The stance is 
frontal, has a strong central axis, and the structure is strongly 


articulated. Typical of female figures, it displays an elaborate 
hairstyle and is completely clothed. Features of the Daidalic 
style include the wig-like hair with strong internal divisions, 
the low, horizontal forehead, large facial features, and long face 
with emphatic chin. The shoulders, breasts and arms are more 
defined than in the Nikandre. 

Fig. 10.2: Limestone figure from Auxerre. Paris, Louvre MA 3098. Photo: 

RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, NY. 


A seated limestone figure found at Astritsi, Crete, has similar 
features: wig-like hair with strong horizontal divisions, a low 
forehead, and a U-shaped face, which helps place it ca. 650 
B.C.s17 The Auxerre and Astritsi figures wear a similar costume, 
helping link the Auxerre statuette to Crete. 


The Early Archaic Period, ca. 610-540 B.C. 


Sculpture during the sixth and early fifth centuries is 
dominated by two leading types, the kouros and kore. Seated 
and striding figures also occur with some frequency. 


Kouros 


The most popular type is the standing nude beardless youth, 
the kouros. The kouros stands frontally in a walking pose with 
one leg forward, generally the left. The arms hang by the sides, 
and for most of the Archaic period it is axially symmetrical, 
supporting its weight evenly on both legs. The most complete of 
the Early Archaic kouroi was found in the Sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Sounion, in Attica (Fig. 10.3) Thought to be made of 
Naxian marble, this figure, from ca. 590-580 B.C., would have 
had a commanding height of 3.05 m.sis In pose and general 
appearance the Sounion kouros is similar to Egyptian statuary, 


but unlike the Greek kouros, the Egyptian standing male figure 
wears a wig and a kilt and is supported behind by a vertical 
slab of stone.si9 The kouros has a hairstyle that is Greek, if 
stylized, features that are more abstract, and lacks the Egyptian 
kilt and back support. As it is not affixed to a support, the 
kouros exhibits a greater ‘potential’ for walking. Like Egyptian 
statuary it also reflects the four-sided shape of the original 
quarried block, best realized in three-quarter view. The 
almond-shaped eyes are large, and the parallel grooves 
marking the abdomen have a ‘wash board’ effect. Depth of 
carving is limited: shallow grooves and low ridges denote 
divisions of the torso, creating symmetrical patterns on front 
and back. 

Fig. 10.3: Kouros from Sounion. Athens, National Museum 2720. Photo: 

Olga Palagia. 


Colossal kouroi are also preserved from sanctuaries in East 
Greece. In the Sanctuary of Hera on Samos part of a colossal 
kouros discovered in 1980 was joined to other segments (Figs. 
10.4-10.5). An inscription on the right thigh records its 
dedication by Ischys the son of Rhesis. This statue, dated ca. 
590-580 B.C., would have dwarfed the viewer with its estimated 
height of 4.80 m. The size suggests a heroized ancestor.s20 A 
second colossal kouros had previously been discovered in the 
Heraion near the Sacred Way. These statues may have been set 
up near each other, possibly at the entrance to the sanctuary. 
The head of the second colossal kouros is well preserved, so it 
reveals the style of these East Greek ‘super heroes’.s21 

Fig. 10.4: Ischys’ kouros from the Heraion of Samos. Samos, Vathy 

Museum. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 10.5: Ischys’ kouros from the Heraion of Samos, rear view. Samos, 
Vathy Museum. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens 


1987/669. 


In contrast to the Sounion kouros, Samian kouroi present an 
‘eastern’ sense of style. Strikingly different, they have rounded, 
fleshy forms, a rounded cranium, a coiffure with hair brushed 
back from the forehead and side sections above the ears, and a 
different manner of stylizing the hair. Although the kouroi 
from Sounion and Samos project different versions of the 
Archaic style, each appears distinctly Greek, not Egyptian or 
Near Eastern. Together they represent Archaic work of the first 
half of the sixth century, having in common the stylized, linear 
rendering of the hair, facial features, and ‘Archaic’ smile.s22 

Two sculptures from the Athenian Akropolis illustrate 
different subjects. The Moschophoros, a partially draped, 
bearded male figure carries a newborn calf on his shoulders, as 
a present to the goddess. This figure, made of local Hymettian 
marble, exhibits a striking contrast between the soft, natural 
forms of the young animal and the more stylized features of the 
muscular offering bearer. The image of a votary carrying an 
animal has a long tradition in Egypt and the Near East.s23 

The Rampin horseman, ca. 550 B.C., is one of several marble 
horsemen that stood on the Akropolis. In this figure, the rich 
articulation of the hair and beard set off the delicate modeling 
of the face to form one of the most appealing images of the mid 
sixth century. This figure is thought to be one of a pair and so 
may represent one of the Dioskouri.s24 


Kore 


The kore type, like the kouros, is standing and frontal, but 
completely draped and often bejeweled. The earliest known 
Attic kore, from Anavysos, holds an open lotus in its left hand 
and is probably funerary, due to its place of finding. The 


beaded tresses and elongated proportions of the surviving 
upper torso place it ca. 600-590 B.C. The image of a young girl 
holding a flower, of which many examples occur, suggests the 
pre-nuptial rite of a parthenos, or girl of marriageable age.s25 

The most complete Early Archaic kore, dated ca. 570-560 
B.C., now in Berlin, was found in Keratea, Attica (Chapter 22, 
Fig. 18). The Berlin kore, which was wrapped protectively in 
lead, also derives from a funerary monument. The large eyes, 
long pointed nose, and stiff lips immediately capture the 
attention of the viewer, and the regular, vertical folds stabilize 
the symmetrical pose. The figure wears a sleeved garment 
(chiton?), symmetrical mantle, and a polos with incised and 
painted lotus and maeander. A maeander pattern also occurs at 
the neck of the undergarment and down the center of the skirt. 
A necklace, elaborate earrings, spiral bracelet, and thick-soled 
sandals enhance the costume. The kore holds a pomegranate in 
her right hand, while the left hand crosses the chest to finger 
the mantle. The overall impression is of a strongly articulated 
figure with small head, long neck, broad, heavy shoulders and 
rectangular lower body. Vertical folds dominate the frontal 
view, but the rear view presents a harmonious combination of 
diagonal waves in the hair and parallel U-shaped folds in the 
mantle above the vertical folds of the ‘skirt’.s26 The elaborate 
floral crown and jewelry suggest bridal dress.s27 

Two similar statues from the Sanctuary of Hera on Samos, 
again, provide significant comparanda with Attic work. The 
first kore, which was found in 1875 near the northeast corner 
of the large temple, dated ca. 560 B.C, has long been in the 
Louvre.s2s Its dedication to the goddess by Cheramyes is 
inscribed on the vertical edge of the veil, epiblema, which is 
wrapped around the lower torso to the front. A second kore 
from Samos (Fig. 10.6), found in 1984, is remarkably similar to 


the first, including the dedication by Cheramyes inscribed on 
the veil. This figure is missing only the head, left arm, and a 
small section of the lower legs.sz9 Although nearly identical, 
Kyrieleis calls attention to the finer, more complicated folds of 
the Louvre kore and the somewhat simpler, strong relief of the 
second.s30 A third kore from Samos, also missing the head, 
holds an infant hare against the chest in the left hand. An 
inscription on the veil also records the dedication by 
Cheramyes.s31 The heads of these korai can be visualized by a 
head from Samos once in Berlin.s32 A photo montage 
demonstrates the join between this head and a fourth, smaller 
kore carrying a hare, which was found in 1991 in the southeast 
Heraion.s33 This head wears a veil covering the head and 
extending down the back, like the three larger korai dedicated 
by Cheramyes. A dedication by Cheramyes occurs on the same 
part of the garment. 
Fig. 10.6: New (1984) Kore dedicated to Hera by Cheramyes. Samos, 
Vathy Museum 6A. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens 
1985/472. 


A fragmentary kouros can be associated with these four 
female offering bearers. Based on the size of his legs, this figure 
would have stood ca. 2.40—2.50 m tall, somewhat taller than the 
first two korai, ca. 2.20 m.s34 The inscription on his thigh is 
restored as an offering presented by Cheramyes. Dedications of 
these five statues by the same person and commensurate size 
and marble suggest that they belonged to a group dedication.s35 
Moreover, Hermann Kienast has identified a base with cuttings 
that correspond in size with the plinths of the first two 
Cheramyes korai.s36 

The Cheramyes dedication has a counterpart in the six-figure 
group made by Geneleos that was set up ca. 560 B.C. on a line 
base that represents ...arches and members of his family (Fig. 


10.7). The base of the Geneleos dedication was found beside the 
Sacred Road leading toward the Temple of Hera, providing an 
important indication of its context. A reconstruction of this 
monument now stands in the original location, showing how it 
would have been seen as the viewer processed toward the 
temple. The name of each figure is inscribed on the base, 
suggesting that these votives represent particular individuals, 
offering a striking difference from the korai on the Athenian 
Akropolis.s37 
Fig. 10.7: Dedication of Geneleos to the Heraion of Samos, 


reconstruction. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens 
1987/601. 


Architectural Sculpture 


Context is also important for architectural sculpture. Sculptural 
enhancements of the architecture should be understood in 
relation to the building, its patron, and the sanctuary in which 
it was located. Key locations for Archaic architectural sculpture 
are the pediment, metope, frieze, and akroteria. The subjects of 
such decoration seem intended to convey or enhance the 
meaning of the building and the supporting patron or polis in 
some way (see Chapter 5 by Peter Schultz, Chapter 15 by 
Clemente Marconi). 

The earliest well-preserved pediment in stone comes from 
the west end of the Temple of Artemis on Corfu, ca. 580 B.C. 
(Fig. 10.8) The gorgon Medusa, flanked by her offspring 
Chrysaor and Pegasos, which confront the viewer frontally, 
makes a bold, frightening apparition, an image with danger- 
averting, apotropaic significance. Flanking this central group 
panthers, whose reclining poses fit neatly under the sloping 
border, also face the viewer with a fearsome aspect. Unrelated 
combats involving divinities and heroes, Zeus at right and 


Priam at left, occupy the corners on a smaller scale. In the 
Corfu pediment the lack of unity of subject and scale signals its 
early date.s3s For other gorgons, felines, and combat scenes in 
mid sixth century architectural sculpture, see the limestone 
sculptures from the Athenian Akropolis.s39 The gorgon is also 
featured prominently on western temples, as in Temple C at 
Selinus.s40 
Fig. 10.8: West pediment, temple of Artemis, Corfu. Corfu Museum. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens 1996/1373. 


The Corfu pediment exhibits features characteristic of Early 
Archaic sculpture. Medusa has an enlarged head and facial 
features, and abstract forms. Her exaggerated “kneeling- 
running” pose and strongly bent arms create a ‘whirligig’ 
pattern. Her monstrosity is enhanced by her size, which 
reaches beyond the pedimental border. The precisely carved 
spiral locks and belt of interlocking snakes recall metalwork. 
The leopards have nearly flat outer surfaces and details 
rendered with shallow grooves, some incision and ridges, and 
compass-drawn markings. Zeus’s body twists sharply from 
profile head to frontal upper torso and profile lower torso and 
legs. 

Paros has yielded the earliest example of a gorgon in the 
round. The head of this Medusa is proportionally large and 
appropriately horrifying. The winged gorgon, which wears a 
short garment and a snakey belt, is dated ca. 570-550 B.C. The 
configuration of its support, a kalypter or ridge tile, identifies it 
as an akroterion. The forward kneeling pose illustrates a 
departure from the sideways kneeling-running pose of the 
Corfu gorgon and the Nike from Delos (Chapter 4, Fig. 14).s41 

As with architectural sculptures, some statues were set up at 
a great height, which increased their visibility. The sphinx 


dedicated by the Naxians in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi, 
ca. 560 B.C., for example, stood on an Ionic column about 10 
meters tall. Its location, south of the temple and beside the 
Sacred Way, and its height would have made it a conspicuous 
dedication.s42 Many other statues were set up on columns. The 
height of display would have increased their prominence and 
the fact that they are not attached to buildings would focus the 
viewer’s attention on them. Votive statues were displayed on 
column and pillar bases on the Athenian Akropolis in the Late 
Archaic Period.s43 


The Late Archaic Period, ca. 540-480 B.C. 


In the Late Archaic period statues become increasingly life-like 
in pose and proportions, while drapery of korai exudes a love 
of stylized hair and material. Regional differences continue and 
are especially evident in draped kouroi from East Greece.s44 


Kouroi 


A standing draped male figure from Cape Phoneas, Samos, of 
ca. 540 B.C., exemplifies this eastern tradition (Figs. 10.9a, 
10.9b).s45 This beardless figure has an East Greek coiffure and a 
broader face, short neck and heavier proportions than his 
counterparts in Attica. Like them, however, he stands with his 
left leg forward and pulls his mantle to the side. In 2001 a new 
draped kouros was found in the sanctuary of Apollo on 
Kalymnos. This brings to 40 the number of draped male figures 
from East Greece. The Kalymnos kouros wears three garments: 
a chiton, a decorated tunic or ependytes, and a himation worn 
diagonally. These garments may indicate the prominence of the 
wearer, a member of the elite classes who is officiating in a 
political or religious event. The ependytes, a garment with 


Achaemenid origins, may be a special festival garment at this 
time.s46 
Fig. 10.9a: Kouros from Cape Phoneas. Samos, Vathy Museum 68. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Samos 2062A. 


Fig. 10.9b: Kouros from Cape Phoneas. Samos, Vathy Museum 68. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Samos 2062B. 


A kouros found at Anavyssos, Attica, ca. 530 B.C., is identified 
as Kroisos in the inscription on the stepped base (Chapter 11, 
Fig. 2). The text, which is clearly funerary, reads “stop and 
mourn at the monument of the dead Kroisos whom raging Ares 
destroyed when one day he fought among the defenders.”s47 
The over life-size marble figure demonstrates the family’s elite 
status, its grief for one who died young, and possibly 
heroization of the deceased. The statue, nude like his 
predecessors, has a very muscular body with a somewhat 
fleshy appearance. The hair on the crown is not carved, so he 
probably wore a cap-like helmet with an attached crest or 
finial.s4g 

The statue of Aristodikos, also preserved with its inscribed 
base, is labeled simply in the genitive, “Aristodiko” (Figs. 10.10a, 
10.10b and Chapter 11, Fig. 3). With still more regular 
proportions and more natural modeling the Aristodikos, ca. 500 
B.C., is the most ‘life-like’ of the Archaic kouroi. It suggests the 
greatest possibility of motion, an incipient weight shift in the 
hips, the most fully developed musculature, and the greatest 
sense of humanity. The arms are separated from the torso, to 
which they are connected by small struts to prevent breakage. 
Like Kroisos, the Aristodikos is over life-size, nude except for a 
helmet, and functioned as a funerary monument.s49 Such nude, 
helmeted warriors whose tombs were confronted by the 
passerby seem to represent the heroized protectors of the polis. 


Their past deeds are memorialized and their memory 


perpetuated by these compelling images. 
Fig. 10.10a: Statue of Aristodikos from the Kerameikos. Athens, 
National Museum 3938. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. 
Athens NM 5049. 


Fig. 10.10b: Statue of Aristodikos from the Kerameikos. Athens, 
National Museum 3938. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. 
Athens NM 5066. 


Korai 


A kore and a kouros were discovered by chance in the 
necropolis of ancient Myrrhinous, Attica, in 1972 (Figs. 10.11a, 
10.11b and Chapter 22, Fig. 17).s50 The kore was soon associated 
with an inscribed base, known since the eighteenth century, by 
means of the lead ring found with her which fit into the cutting 
on the base. The funerary epigram on the front identifies the 
subject as Phrasikleia, an unmarried young woman called kore, 
and at left is the signature of the artist Aristion of Paros. With 
her weight evenly balanced on both legs, the figure pulls her 
skirt out with her right hand as if preparing to step forward, 
while she holds a lotus bud against her chest in her left. She 
wears a floral crown (probably of lotuses), a belted, sleeved 
peplos, and sandals. The flowers of the crown rise from pearl- 
like forms; the pendant earrings resemble lotuses, and the 
necklace contains fruits, flower buds or small containers. Her 
wavy hair, parted in the center, hangs in three beaded tresses 
on each side of the chest, continuing as a mass down the back. 
The fillet restraining the back hair is tied in a Herakles knot 
and decorated with an incised maeander. Incised and painted 
maeanders occur also on her garment down the front and 
along the edges, while rosettes, stars, and swastikas float in the 


field.ss1 
Fig. 10.11a: Kore from Merenda, Phrasikleia. Athens, National Museum 
4889. Photo: Hans R. Goetle. 


Fig. 10.11b: Kore from Merenda, Phrasikleia. Athens, National Museum 
4889. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Phrasikleia’s small, almond shaped eyes flank a long, thin 
nose beneath which her lips form a slight smile. Carefully 
formed features, delicate modeling, and a fine surface finish 
create an elegant, almost regal impression. From the epigram 
and her luxurious attire, the unmarried girl appears, like the 
Berlin kore, dressed for her final journey to the Underworld (to 
be the bride of Hades?). It is evident that the family spared no 
expense in commemorating this girl who died tragically at a 
young age. The soft plasticity in the skirt, the most advanced 
feature, helps place the figure ca. 550-540 B.C. 

Akropolis 679, discovered in 1886 northwest of the 
Erechtheion, is one of the most intriguing sculptures from the 
Akropolis (Figs. 10.12a, 10.12b and Chapter 22, Fig. 12).s52 Long 
known as the ‘Peplos Kore,’ recent investigations into her 
painted decoration has given this figure a stunning new 
costume. Rather than a ‘peplos’ she is now shown to wear an 
ependytes over a chiton, with a long garment open in front 
below, and a cape. She appears to stand frontally with her 
weight evenly balanced. Her hair crosses the forehead in 
regular waves; three tresses hang over each shoulder while the 
hair in back is secured by a fillet. The overall appearance of 
symmetry is broken by small variations: the slight turn of the 
head to its left, the raised left shoulder, and the slightly 
advanced left leg.ss3 These variations add to the natural 
impression of the figure. Modeling of the face is fresh and 
delicate, the persona warm. The statue seems to smile at the 


viewer with joy. Configuration of the face and hair suggest a 
date of ca. 530 B.C. 
Fig. 10.12a: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 679. Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Akropolis 2378. 


Fig. 10.12b: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 679. Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute neg. 1660. 


Like Phrasikleia, the ‘Peplos Kore’ would have been a 
striking figure, but she wears a more intricate wreath 
composed of metal additions and her dress has more complex 
painted decoration. The metal rod that projects from the top of 
her head would have supported a metal accessory of some 
kind. Traditionally viewed as holding an anti-bird nesting 
device, or ‘meniskos,’ Brunilde Ridgway has instead suggested 
that the 35 holes around the crown indicate the attachment of a 
metal ‘wreath,’ which may have been gilded.ssa In addition, 
metal earrings were attached, and a necklace rendered in 
paint. 

Traces of paint, vivid blue, green and red, were evident 
when the figure was first found, but recent analysis has greatly 
enhanced this picture. First, zones with animals and riders 
were painted down the front of the skirt. This embellishment 
occurs on an undergarment that is probably an ependytes. 
Second, an over-garment was wrapped around the lower body 
and tied by sashes hanging from the belt, which is a truly 
unexpected feature.sss 

The ‘Peplos Kore’ is also distinguished from other korai by 
the hole in her right hand. Here, she may have held a metal 
object such as an arrow, like the Nikandre. A bow could have 
been held in her missing left hand, as in the late sixth century 
bronze statuette of Artemis from Mazi. These attributes would 
identify the figure as Artemis.ss56 The elaborate headdress 


would be appropriate for a divinity and the painted costume 
with many animals appropriate for Artemis.s57 Indeed, the 
costume seems to reflect an earlier period than is indicated by 
the style of the face and zig-zagged hair. Hence, the figure 
represents not a young votary but a deity shown with the 
current facial style and coiffure and wearing ornamental head 
decoration and traditional festival costume. 

The elaborate crown and festival costume would have set 
the ‘Peplos Kore’ apart from known female statues from the 
Akropolis. Ridgway has interpreted the ‘Peplos Kore’ as the 
representation of a seventh century idol.sss She has also 
suggested that it might be a kore/Athena hybrid, holding a 
spear in her right and shield on her left forearm. Catherine 
Keesling views the figure rather as a kore/Artemis hybrid and a 
“visiting god” in the sanctuary of Athena.ss9 The word ‘kore,’ as 
conventionally used, however, refers to a standing female 
figure, a statuary type with no implication of identification, so 
it seems unnecessary to view the figure as a “hybrid.” 
Moreover, Artemis also had a sanctuary on the Acropolis in 
which the figure might have been dedicated if not as Artemis in 
Athena’s sanctuary. 

The korai from the Athenian Akropolis are not all the same. 
Some wear helmets and can be interpreted as depictions of 
Athena: Antenor’s Kore, Akropolis 681 (Chapter 21, Fig. 17), and 
Akropolis 669.860 Thus, the ‘Peplos Kore’ would not be the only 
depiction of a divinity among the Akropolis marble sculptures. 

Akropolis kore 678 (Figs. 10.13a, 10.13b) is so similar to the 
‘Peplos Kore’ that it has been referred to as her ‘sister.’s61 Also 
dated ca. 530 B.C., Akropolis 678, wears a beaded circlet, a 
chiton, and short himation. Like the ‘Peplos Kore’ she had an 
ornamental headdress, attached by 24 holes above and 7 below 
the beaded circlet. Her body is even more four-sided, with the 


front planes barely indented down the central line. Like the 
‘Peplos Kore’, the left shoulder and chest of Akropolis 678 are 
slightly raised, the left arm was probably held a bit away from 
the body and bent forward at the elbow holding an object; the 
right was down, pulling her skirt to one side. The two statues 
exhibit a strong resemblance in head structure, facial features, 
eyes, and mouth, though the mouth of 678 seems somewhat 
fleshier and the face has slightly less modeling. Still, poor 
lighting on older photographs of Akropolis 678 makes some of 
the modeling indistinct. 
Fig. 10.13a: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 678. Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Akropolis 2383. 


Fig. 10.13b: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 678. Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Akropolis 2386A. 


The beaded circlet occurs in some other korai. Phrasikleia, 
for example, has a row of round elements at the base of her 
wreath (Fig. 10.11 b).sez Akropolis 659, ca. 520-510, seems to 
wear a knotted fillet at the base of her stephane,se3 and a head 
on Thasos, ca. 515-510 B.C., displays small beads at the edge of 
a stephane.s64 The beads may show that the figure is special in 
some way. If the beads depict knots, the ‘beaded circlet’ may 
actually represent a knotted fillet. Such knotted fillets may 
refer to the sacrificial woolen fillets, or stemmata, which are 
hung on animals being prepared for sacrifice.ses If that is true, 
the beaded circlet may distinguish the wearer as involved with 
a religious ceremony. 

The ‘Peplos Kore’ and her ‘sister’ are so similar that they may 
have formed part of the same dedication. Set up in close 
proximity to each other, though not necessarily on the same 
base, they may have depicted Artemis and her votary in a 
special dedication. Christina Vlassopoulou has shown that two 


statues, the Red Shoes kore, Akropolis 683, and the smaller 
Akropolis 462, were set up on a Single base.sce The inscription 
shows that these two figures were set up at the same time but 
dedicated by two different people, Lysias and Eurachis, the 
smaller statue as an aparche, first fruits, the larger as a dekate, 
a tithe.ss7 Similarly, the ‘Peplos Kore’ and her ‘sister’ may have 
been set up beside or near each other. 

Within a generation, ca. 500 B.C., Akropolis 674, was created, 
which is one of the jewels of the Akropolis (Figs. 10.14a, b).s6s 
Garbed in a stephane, chiton and short, diagonal himation, she 
looks more delicate than other korai due to her narrower 
shoulders, more slender proportions, and more rounded forms. 
The wavy hair that crosses her forehead borders a nearly 
perfect oval face. Subtle modeling enlivens the cheeks above 
the mere trace of a smile. Delicately formed, this kore appears 
to have the most composed, even thoughtful expression. 

Fig. 10.14a: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 674. Photo: German 

Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Akropolis 1975/553. 


Fig. 10.14b: Kore. Athens, Akropolis Museum 674. Photo: German 
Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Akropolis 1975/554. 


‘Dissonant'’ styles in architectural sculpture 


Some of the best preserved Archaic sculptures are attached to 
architecture. These ‘decorations’ provide certain examples of 
context, and often raise important points about crucial issues. 
The leading example of a sculpted Ionic frieze occurs on the 
treasury dedicated by the Siphnians in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Delphi (Figs. 10.15a, 10.15b; Chapter 5, Fig. 16). Given as a 
tithe from the revenue generated by their gold and silver mines 
(Herodotos 3.57-58), this lavishly decorated marble structure 
exhibited sculpted pediments and friezes as well as caryatids, 


akroteria and moldings. The building is dated ca. 530-525 B.C., 
and so the friezes present an important example of two distinct 
sculptural styles that were made at the same time. The first 
style, designated as the work of “Master A,” appears in the 
south and east friezes (Rape of Leukippidai? and Judgment of 
Paris?) and contains simple, paratactic compositions and 
figures of linear design that are cut straight back to the relief 
ground, resembling cut-out figures. These features are typically 
found with sculptures from East Greece. Work of the second 
group, assigned to “Master B,” occurs on the north and west 
friezes (Gigantomachy and Trojan War scenes) and exhibits 
more complex compositions with overlapping figures and 
three-dimensional renderings, features associated with Attica 
and the Cyclades.sceo The name inscribed on a shield in the 
north frieze has been recognized by Lillian Jeffery as Aristion 
of Paros, possibly of the owner of the workshop ascribed to 
Master B.s70 
Fig. 10.15a: Treasury of the Siphnians, West frieze. Delphi Museum. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Delphi 82. 


Fig. 10.15b: Treasury of the Siphnians, North frieze. Delphi Museum. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens, Delphi 362. 


The friezes from the Siphnian Treasury present a clear 
example of sculptures that are thought to be created in two 
distinct styles during a single building phase. The development 
of Archaic sculpture has often been characterized as linear, but 
these building sculptures demonstrate that that is not the case 
in the strict sense. Two workshops trained in different 
traditions may be hired to work on a single project. Thus, the 
evidence from architectural sculpture can provide important 
clues for understanding chronology. 


Support Figures 


Two caryatids at the entrance to the Treasury of the Siphnians 
adds to its decorative effect (Fig. 10.16). As support figures they 
recall architectural support figures in Egypt and the Near East. 
This tradition was already evident in Greece in the seventh 
century supports for perirrhanteria.s71 
Fig. 10.16: Treasury of the Siphnians, caryatid. Delphi Museum. Photo: 
Hans R. Goette. 


The Siphnian Treasury caryatid conveys a different artistic 
sensibility than contemporary Attic korai. The face appears 
broader, softer, and has less modeling; the straight mouth 
creates an enigmatic expression. An Attic kore such as 
Akropolis 682, in contrast, has a high cranium, narrow face and 
long neck, combined with prominent modeling in the cheeks 
and a pronounced smile. Both figures wear elaborate hairdos 
with marble attachments and garments with multiple folds. 
The overall effects are highly decorative. These two figures 
demonstrate some of the differences between Cycladic and 
Attic statuary in this period.s72 

The Athenian Treasury at Delphi (Chapter 5, Fig. 14) 
provides the primary example of Late Archaic metopes from 
the Greek mainland. Featuring the conquests of Herakles and 
Theseus in the metopes and equestrian Amazons in the 
akroteria, this structure was a major dedication by the 
Athenians to celebrate their victory against the Persians at 
Marathon, as indicated by the inscription on the adjoining 
base.s73 Roughly half the metopes are devoted to Herakles, the 
panhellenic hero whose exploits occur on numerous Archaic 
vases and sculptures. The position of the Herakles metopes on 
the north and west sides, however, makes them less accessible 
to the viewer. Theseus and his activities, on the east and south 


sides, would be highly visible from the Sacred Way. In this 
international sanctuary Theseus seems to be promoted as the 
Attic hero of the new democracy. 

Inconsistent styles in these metopes have long been 
observed. Richter, for example, viewed the varied styles as 
dating ca. 510-500 B.C. Excavations, however, have shown that 
the building rests on the foundation of the inscribed Marathon 
base, thus firmly positioning the structure after 490 B.C. So, 
other explanations should explain the combination of earlier- 
and later-appearing styles. As with the Siphnian Treasury 
frieze, it seems likely that this treasury was constructed over a 
limited period of time and that the organizers engaged two 
workshops from different traditions to carve the sculptures.s74 

The pedimental sculptures from the Temple of Aphaia on 
Aigina (Chapter 5, Fig. 20 and Chapter 21, Figs. 6a and 6b) 
present similar issues. Perceived stylistic differences between 
the two pediments have resulted in their being assigned varied 
dates, sometimes as much as twenty years apart.s75 More 
recently, the Aigina sculptures have been re-interpreted as 
coming from a single building phase, probably ca. 480-470 
B.C.s76 As with the Siphnian treasury, the stylistic differences 
between the two pediments likely indicate different workshops. 
This seems to be a pattern with certain building projects 
(consider the south metopes of the Parthenon). 


Funerary monuments 


Funerary monuments comprise an important category of 
Archaic sculpture. Late Archaic Attic funerary monuments 
typically consist of a tall, narrow slab or stele topped by a 
protective sphinx on a relief capital, a low relief with one or 
two figures in profile to right, and a small relief in a predella, 


above a two-stepped base. The most complete example is the 
“brother-sister stele” in New York, ca. 540 B.C.877 
This type continues down to ca. 510 B.C. when an anti-luxury 
decree was likely enacted in Athens. The best example is the 
funerary monument of the foot soldier, or hoplite, Aristion, 
signed by Aristokles, that would have been made just before 
this decree (Figs. 10.17a, 10.17b and Chapter 22, Fig. 16). It was 
found in the Attic countryside, at Velanideza. Aristion wears a 
helmet (probably Corinthian), chitoniskos, leather cuirass, 
greaves, and he carries a spear.s7s The warrior is shown 
consistently from the side viewpoint. 
Fig. 10.17a: Stele of Aristion. Athens, National Museum 29. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Fig. 10.17b: Stele of Aristion, Athens, National Museum 29. Detail. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, neg. Athens NM 471 (detail). 


Few examples of sarcophagi with reliefs occur in the Archaic 
period, but an exceptional monument was found in 1994 near 
Canakkale in the Troad. The primary side depicts the sacrifice 
of Polyxena before the tomb of Achilles with mourners, the 
second long side a scene of celebration. The Polyxena 
sarcophagus, from ca. 500 B.C. has densely packed relief 
figures on all sides. The style is related to East Greek sculptures 
from nearby Daskyleion and Kyzikos, and the presentation of 
gifts has parallels among Achaemenid reliefs.s79 

Also from this region is a cithara-playing siren that is a 
superb example of late Archaic marble sculpture.sso This 
serene figure, once the crowning element of a funerary 
monument, has a broad, softly modeled face that speaks an 
East Greek stylistic ‘dialect.’ 

Honorific monuments also occur. So, the winged Nike, which 
was set up on the Akropolis on an Ionic column ca. 490-480 


B.C., celebrated the victory at Marathon. This monument, which 
honored the Athenian general Kallimachos for his prowess in 
battle and for his athletic victory, provides evidence for 
military and athletic dedications on the Athenian Akropolis.ss1 
Votive reliefs form another category of Archaic sculpture. 
The banausic relief dedicated by a potter to Athena on the 
Akropolis, ca. 510 BC, shows the craftsman holding two 
examples of his work.ssz2 In Athens some bases of funerary 
kouroi are decorated with reliefs, which seem to contain 
subjects relevant to the honoree.ss3; These last examples 
illustrate the varied types and purposes of Archaic sculpture. 


Transition to Early Classical 


Four key figures from the Akropolis stand at the junction of the 
Late Archaic and Early Classical periods: the Kritian boy 
(Chapter 11, Fig. 9), the Blond boy, and the Euthydikos and 
Propylaia korai. These figures have previously been dated just 
before 480 B.C., because it was thought that they were found in 
debris from the Persian sack of the Akropolis in 480 B.C., and 
they were stylistically the most advanced of those sculptures. 
Analysis by Jeffrey Hurwit and Andrew Stewart have shown, 
however, that these sculptures were found in post-480 
deposits.ss4 


The meaning of the statues 


The meaning and identity of the Archaic korai and kouroi is a 
major concern. One of the most unresolved issues is who these 
sculptures represent, human or divine subjects. More than one 
identity seems possible for a particular statuary type. For 
example, statues in the format of the kouros have been found 
in cemeteries as well as sanctuaries. So, in the former context 


they may represent the heroized dead, in the latter a 
worshipper or a deity. The same type of situation occurs with 
the kore type. When a kore is found in a funerary context, the 
assumption is that the statue was intended to represent or 
stand for the deceased. This assumption is supported, in the 
case of Phrasikleia, by the inscription on the base, which gives 
her name. On Samos some votive korai are named, Philippe 
and Ornithe, but on the Akropolis they are not.sss Complicating 
the issue is the use of the word ‘kore;’ in modern convention it 
refers to a statuary type, but in antiquity ‘kore’ could refer toa 
‘girl,’ to Persephone, and others. 

With Attic korai set up in sanctuaries, interpretation is 
problematic especially if the base contains an inscription that 
names a male dedicator. Is the patron giving the deity an image 
of his wife, sister or daughter who stands for the gift or is he 
presenting an image thought to depict the deity? As Keesling 
has pointed out, a man dedicating an image of a woman or the 
case of two men dedicating a single image pinpoints the nature 
of the problem. There is a lot that is still not understood. 
Keesling believes that most korai found on the Akropolis can be 
interpreted as depictions of Athena; as evidence she draws the 
analogy of some 120 kouroi found in the sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoos.sss But can ‘most’ of these kouroi really be thought to 
represent Apollo? And if it is ‘most’ and not all, how are those 
representing Apollo to be distinguished from those that do not? 
Conclusive evidence is lacking. 

The debate continues and interpretations are diverse. For 
example, Evelyn Harrison interprets the Akropolis korai as 
“nymphs who served Athena,” Ridgway (1982) as nymphs or 
lesser deities, (1993) as divine images. Holloway sees them as 
“testimony to the success and to the aspirations of the non- 
aristocratic commercial class of Athens,” but Schneider as 


depictions of aristocratic girls who took part in religious 
celebrations. Karakasi believes all represent human subjects, 
and Stieber that they are possibly worshippers, but Carol 
Lawton writes: “we have to ask why, if the Acropolis korai were 
intended to represent real women, they were not named,” like 
those on Samos. As with the kouros type, we should not expect 
korai in general to have a single meaning. Of the korai 
dedicated on the Athenian Akropolis, some represented Athena 
or other deities. For the rest, Marion Meyer has made an 
appealing suggestion: that they present the idea of the 
parthenoi of Athens, elegantly posed, richly dressed, graceful in 
appearance, with one foot forward as if prepared to join in the 
festival dances and processions.ss87 


Conclusion 


This chapter has traced major developments of Greek sculpture 
in the Geometric and Archaic periods. Over time, depictions of 
human and animal bodies become more natural. Statues from 
mainland Greece differ significantly from the products of 
eastern and western Greece. Modern studies are often strongly 
centered on sculptures from Attica, because the number of 
surviving sculptures is so large. Comparison between Archaic 
sculptures from Attica and Samos, from which a significant 
number of high quality statues survive, emphasizes differences 
in period- and regional- styles and clarifies some of the 
underlying features that connect them. 

New Archaic sculpture continues to come to light through 
excavations (Despotiko near Paros; Kouros and sphinx from the 
Kerameikos), clandestine digging (two kouroi from Tenea), and 
from the art market (Kore from Paros, once in the J. Paul Getty 


Museum, now on Paros).sss Each alters our basic understanding 
of Archaic Greek sculpture in some way, so that we continue to 
view it with fresh eyes. 
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Abstract: This chapter traces the development of sculptural 
style from late archaic to classical according to the literary 
sources, assessing the verdict of ancient authors on the 
achievements of individual artists. 


Keywords: Technical treatises, literary sources, hardness, 
contrapposto, Canon, Myron, Polykleitos, Alkamenes, 
Kallimachos 


Pindar Versus the Andriantopoios 


I am not a sculptor (andriantopoios), who fashions statues 
(agalmata) to stand motionless (elinusonta) on the same base.ss9 


A fierce attack against sculptors and the art of sculpture is 
launched in the opening verses of Pindar’s Nemea V, composed 
for Pytheas of Aigina’s victory in the pankration.s90 Pindar’s 
verses constitute a particularly eloquent document of the early- 


fifth-century dialectical relationship between the arts in 
question, poetry and sculpture — the former capable of moving 
and traveling,so1 bringing fame to the victor in his lifetime and 
commemorating his name after his death; the latter static and 
motionless, tied to a specific place and a single occasion, bound 
to a monument and a context.s9z This assessment of the art of 
sculpture also sheds light on the perceptive experience of 
Pindar, whose poetic language nonetheless draws heavily on 
and borrows images and concepts from art.s93 

Moving from the poetic-literary aspect to the more strictly 
archaeological and art-historical one,s94 we seize the 
opportunity to discuss and explore the Greek and Latin literary 
sources that allude to sculptural production and the major 
artists active in the late sixth and early fifth centuries B.C. 
Within this context, we will consider and analyse a few of the 
most significant sculptural monuments created during the fifth 
century B.C., attempting not only to delineate the evolution of 
judgements on art and the perception of sculpture,s9s but also 
to highlight the artistic-technical junctures epitomizing the 
formal accomplishment of representation of the body. Precisely 
for this reason, fifth-century B.C. bronze and marble sculpture 
constitutes the most representative sample for our study. 

Although we have no primary documentation from Pindar’s 
day, we will scrutinize and analyse sources that contain clear 
traces or possible reflections of technical treatises on the arts 
that began in the second half of the fourth century B.C. in the 
wake of the Aristotelian School, part of which has been lost and 
part conserved in later works, particularly in Latin writings. 
We know that even in the first half of the fourth century a few 
artists wrote treatises or contributions on their techne;s96 
during the Hellenistic age, with Douris (ca. 340-280 B.C.), the 
artist writing about his own art was replaced by the scholar, 


the historian or the connoisseur, and a new literary genre 
arose: the artist biography, in which works of art were linked to 
the chronology of the Olympics. The most important such 
contribution is linked to Xenokrates of Athens, son of the 
sculptor Ergophilos, active between 280 and 230 B.C. according 
to epigraphic evidence.ss7 An _ initial “stylistic” and 
chronological scan turns up a few epigrammatic compositions 
by Posidippos of Pella (late fourth - first half of the third 
century B.C.), not coincidentally collected in a third-second 
century B.C. papyrus under the title andriantopoiika, 
“statues.”s98 Epigram 68 AB refers to the rigid images (skleroi 
typoi) of the past; to the art of Hageladas, Polykleitos’ master, 
described as an “old-school” artist (palaiotechnes); to 
Polykleitos’ fleshy works (sarkina, in epigram 70 AB); and 
finally to the technical and artistic innovations of Lysippos 
(neara).s99 These aesthetic-descriptive aspects in Posidippos’s 
compositions may reflect current opinion on an artist or an 
artwork, or a specific terminology drawn from a specialized 
literary genre, such as treatises on art. 

The principal aim of this chapter is to outline an “art history 
according to ancient writers,” bringing together literary 
sources and archaeological documents, based on the aesthetic 
and technical parameters in use in the ancient world, as 
viewed through the expert eyes (technika ommata) of which 
Aelian speaks. An “art history according to ancient writers” 
compels us to reflect on the utilization and limitations of the 
modern stylistic and chronological labels found in textbooks 
and elsewhere.900 The chronology of art history tends to 
associate and combine stylistic-formal terminology with 
historical events and specific dates; but what stylistic or 
chronological criteria can we find when reading ancient 
literary sources? 


This is the path we intend to explore. 


Scale of Hardness, Scale of Beauty 


In a discussion on styles in rhetoric and oratory, Cicero 
compares rhetoric with the art of sculpture:901 according to his 
sources, the works of Kanachos, a bronze sculptor from Sicyon 
and author of the statue of Apollo Philesios in Didyma 
plundered by Xerxes in 494 B.C.,902 are considered too stiff to 
convey a realistic effect (signa rigidiora esse quam ut imitentur 
veritatem). The statues of Kalamis, active around the middle of 
the fifth century B.C.,903 are also hard, but suppler than 
Kanachos’ (dura illa quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi). 
The sequence continues with Myron of Eleutherai,s0a a 
contemporary of Kalamis, whose sculptures are still not quite 
close enough to naturalness, but can unhesitatingly be defined 
as beautiful (nondum Myronis satis ad veritatem adducta, iam 
tamen quae non dubites pulchra dicere). Even more beautiful 
are the works of Polykleitos, now entirely mature (pulchriora... 
iam plane perfecta).905 

This overview suggests that the evaluation of sculptures by 
artists active in the late sixth and fifth centuries B.C. was based 
on a dual scale of judgment: hardness and beauty, in terms of 
the achievement of naturalness in representation. In fact, there 
is a gradual improvement from the most rigid (rigidiora) 
bronze statues by Kanachos, to the hard (dura) ones by 
Kalamis, to the beautiful (pulchra) ones by Myron - not yet 
approaching veritas — to the even more beautiful and perfect 
(pulchriora, perfecta) works by Polykleitos. The technical and 
artistic turning point between the two scales is perhaps 
represented by Kalamis’ suppler (molliora) sculptures. 


To lend greater historical and literary perspective to Cicero’s 
testimony, we should mention a well-known passage from 
Quintiliansos in which styles and genres of oratory are defined 
in relation to the major phases of the development of 
paintings07 and sculpture, the latter described in terms of the 
parameter of hardness. The works of Kallon of Aiginasos and 
Hegesiasgsoo are rather rigid and similar to Etruscan sculptures 
(duriora et Tuscanicis proxima); compared to these, Kalamis’ 
sculptures are less rigid (minus rigida); while those of Myron 
are still more lithe than earlier ones (molliora). Polykleitos’ 
statues are distinguished by their precision and beauty 
(diligentia ac decor),910 although they are criticized for their 
lack of stability (deesse pondus):911 Polykleitos gives the human 
figure a beauty beyond the bounds of reality (decorum 
addiderit supra verum), but is unable to represent in a 
satisfactory manner the gods’ power (non explevisse deorum 
auctoritatem videtur). What Polykleitos was unable to attain 
was achieved by Pheidiass12 and Alkamenes:913 the former in 
particular is noted for his representation of gods distinguished 
by their majesty (maiestas). 

Going beyond Cicero’s passage, Quintilian introduces other 
aesthetic concepts, further distinguishing the technical 
characteristics and expressive peculiarities of individual 
artists: the hardness of Kallon and Hegesias’ statues is followed 
by the less rigid works of Kalamis; the turning point is 
embodied by Myron’s more sinuous sculptures. The work of 
Polykleitos introduces the parameters of precision (diligentia), 
beauty (decor) and equilibrium (pondus); as for Pheidias and 
Alkamenes, Quintilian refers to the authority (auctoritas) and 
majesty (maiestas) of their divine images. 

In a later rhetorical context, Lucian reiterates the aesthetic 
assessment of the hardness of the sculptures of specific artists, 


writing about Hegesias in association with the more renowned 
Kritios and Nesiotes. In Chapter 9 of his Rhetorum Praeceptor, 
the author mentions as exemplary (paradeigmata) exponents of 
ancient technique (palaia ergasia) Hegesias, Kritios and 
Nesiotes,914 characterizing their works as rigid (apesphigmena), 
robust and muscular (neurode), hard (sklera) and marked by 
linear divisions of the body parts (akribos apotetamena tais 
grammais).915 

As already seen in Quintilian’s passage, Hegesias’ art,916 
along with Kallon’s, is characterized mainly by its high degree 
of hardness. In Lucian, this evaluation is extended to include 
the sculptures of Kritios and Nesiotes. Although in modern 
historiography the two sculptors are considered to be the 
forerunners of the artistic “revolution” of the Severe Style,917 in 
ancient literary sources they are classified among the “hard” 
(sklera, Lucian), and similar to the “hardest” (duriora, 
Quintilian), like Hegesias. In this regard, some epigraphic 
evidence from the Acropolis of Athens confirms the picture 
outlined in the passage from Lucian: in fact, there is evidence 
from as early as 500 B.C. that Kallon of Aigina and Nesiotes 
(“the islander”) created two different bronze statues of kithara 
players.91s Although it is impossible to speculate on the style of 
the statues in question, the Athenian epigraphic evidence, 
along with Quintilian’s and Lucian’s assessments, encourages 
us to reflect more attentively on the artistic personality of 
Nesiotes: his production begins at the end of the sixth century 
B.C., close to Antenor’s earlier Tyrannicides group, he was 
therefore familiar with the techniques and style of Archaic art. 


Flexus et Motus: The Quest for Movement 


Already at the end of the sixth and the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C., sculptors were attempting to impart some kind of 
motion to the archaic schema of the kouros (a standing figure 
with left foot forward and arms held straight along its sides), 
trying out new positions over the course of decades, with 
increasing attention to anatomy and the relationship between 
the parts of the body.s19 Greater freedom of composition is 
testified to as early as the last quarter of the sixth century B.C. 
on a few reliefs where the technique hesitates between 
drawing and sculpture: the sculptor adopted themes typical of 
the repertory of contemporary Attic red-figure vase-painting. A 
good case in point is the base of a funerary kouros with a 
gymnasium scene, ca. 510 B.C. (Fig. 11.1):920 the poses of the 
athletes, shown frontally, in profile, in three-quarter view, and 
from the back, literally reflect schemas from vase-painting. 
Much attention is paid to the rendering of movement, 
musculature and ponderation: the execution of the upper part 
of the torso is not always satisfactory, and the pectoral and 
abdominal muscles are not in harmony with the action 
depicted; on the youth depicted from behind, the gluteal 
muscles are at the same height, despite the position of the legs. 
The result is more of a graphic effect than a careful and precise 
study of the human body, reproduced according to the schemas 
of painting. 
Fig. 11.1: Ball-player base. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. 3476. Photo: American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Alison 
Frantz Photographic Collection. 


Although Diodoros (4.76.1-4) considers the introduction of 
movement to the lower part of the body, with the legs spread 
(diabebekota ta skele) and the hands/arms held away from the 
body (tas cheiras diatetamenas), as an invention of Daidalosg21 — 
stating that before him, artists made statues with closed eyes 


and arms hanging straight down their sides (tas de cheiras 
echonta kathimenas kai tais pleurais kekollemenas) — from an 
archaeological point of view, important technical and formal 
innovations can be detected in small and large bronze and 
marble statues from the final decades of the sixth century. 

For example, comparing the Anavyssos kouros (ca. 530 B.C.) 
with that of Aristodikos (ca. 500 B.C.),922 the difference in arm 
position is evident (Figs. 11.2-11.3 and Chapter 10, Figs. 10a,b): 
in the former case, the arms are stretched straight down along 
the body, while in the latter they are held forward and bent, 
probably to hold one or more attributes.s23 This was an 
important technical and formal achievement in monumental 
sculpture, even though the variation between the two 
sculptures may appear visually minimal. With this “new” pose, 
the forward shift of the left leg is emphasized, indicating the 
figure’s movement; the head, no longer in a forward-facing 
position, is slightly turned to the left; the left shoulder and 
flank are tilted downwards. From this point of view, the 
Anavyssos kouros and Archaic kouroi in general appear 
immobile and rigid, in spite of the advanced left leg. Greater 
technical and compositional freedom and ease can be found, 
for example, in the original bronze Poseidon from Kreusis (ca. 
500-490 B.C.),924 depicted with both arms held away from the 
body (Fig. 11.4): the right arm is held forward, the left is raised, 
and the right leg is shifted forward.925 Kouros 692 from the 
Acropolis of Athens (ca. 490 B.C.) is depicted in a truly radical 
pose for the period, given that the statue is in marble rather 
than bronze: both arms are at quite a distance from the torso, 
without supports; the right arm is bent and extended forward 
(Fig. 11.5); but the position of the right gluteus, lower than the 
left, is anatomically inaccurate.926 

Fig. 11.2: Kouros from Anavyssos. Athens, National Archaeological 


Museum, inv. 3851. Photo: American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Alison Frantz Photographic Collection. 


Fig. 11.3: Aristodikos kouros. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. 3938. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens, NM 5051 
(Eva-Maria Czak6). 


Fig. 11.4: Poseidon from Kreusis. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. X 1.1761. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 11.5: Male Torso. Athens, Akropolis Museum, inv. 692. Photo: 
German Archaeological Institute, Athens, Akropolis 1689 (Hermann 
Wagner). 


Once again, Quintilian offers food for thought in a passage 
describing the posture to be maintained during a speech 
(actio), comparing it with the iconographic schemas of certain 
sculptures: “the body when held bolt upright has but little 
grace (nam recti quidem corporis vel minima gratia est): the face 
looks straight forward, the arms hang by the side, the feet are 
joined together and the whole figure is stiff from top to toe 
(rigens opus). But that curve, I might almost call it motion, gives 
an impression of action and animation (flexus ille, et... motus 
dat actum quondam et adfectum).”927 

This passage, thus far ignored by scholars, comes very close 
to Diodoros’ description of Daidalos’ statues with regard to arm 
and leg positions, and allows us to more cogently comprehend 
assessments of art and comments on the “hardness” of 
sculptures. The impression of rigidity and immobility appears 
closely linked to the iconographic schema employed by the 
artist, i.e. the erect posture, the fixed position of the face, the 
arms hanging along the sides, the placement of the feet. This is 
the case of Archaic kouroi.928 

Through bending, tilting and lending a sense of movement to 


the body (in anachronistic terms, contrapposto and 
ponderation), the schema of a sculpture can give the 
impression of action and animation. Perhaps due precisely to 
the absence of anatomical flexibility (flexus et motus), 
sculptures by Kanachos, Kallon, Hegesias, Kalamis, Kritios and 
Nesiotes could trigger an impression of rigidity and immobility, 
as attested in Greek and Roman literary sources. 

Analyzing the Tyrannicides group by Kritios and Nesiotes 
(477/6 B.C.),929 the representation of the frontal attack by 
Harmodios and Aristogeiton (Fig. 11.6) is constructed 
employing familiar traditional schemas (spread legs, raised 
arm, erect torso, rear foot lifted, frontal gaze)930: one precedent, 
not too distant in terms of chronology from the sculptural 
group, is the statue of the warrior with shield and spear on the 
Berlin Foundry Cup (490-480 B.C.) (Chapter 4, Fig. 4).931 The 
action (motus) of the two protagonists does not affect their 
anatomy (flexus), as we can note by observing the abdominal 
musculature — which is very precisely detailed (in Lucian’s 
judgement, the anatomical details of Hegesias, Kritios and 
Nesiotes’ sculptures are “structured by means of linear 
divisions”), but not very natural in terms of rendering 
movement -, or in the position of the heads, set straight and 
fixed forward on the muscular neck.932 

Fig. 11.6: Aristogeiton, from the Tyrannicides group by Kritios and 

Nesiotes (Roman copy). Naples, National Archaeological Museum, inv. 
6009. © 2013. Photo: Scala, Florence. Su concessione del Ministero Beni 
e Attivita Culturali. 


We have the same impression observing the statues of 
athletes from Delos. Torso A 4277 (Fig. 11.7),933 ca. 480 B.C., is 
frontal, with the abdominal partition divided and well outlined, 
and quite calligraphic. Torso A 4275,934 ca. 490-480 B.C., is 
depicted in the pose of a javelin-thrower, as suggested by the 


wide-open arms and the stride of the legs; neither the sharply 
delineated abdominal musculature nor the serratus react to the 
thrust and effort of the body as a whole; and the posterior 
muscles show little indication of the action in progress. In the 
later torso A 4276 (Fig. 11.8),935 chronologically closer to the 
Tyrannicides group, the raised left arm seems to have no effect 
on the abdominal, pectoral and serratus muscles, while greater 
attention is paid to the posterior section of the body, displaying 
a careful balance of the gluteal but not of the dorsal muscles. It 
would thus not be easy to reconstruct the poses and schemas of 
these figures based exclusively on abdominal musculature, 
which is identical in statues shown either quietly standing or in 
motion. 

Fig. 11.7: Male Torso. Delos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A 4277. 

Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens, 1970/938 (Gdsta 

Hellner). 


Fig. 11.8: Male Torso. Delos, Archaeological Museum, inv. A 4276. 
Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens,1970/941 (Gésta 
Hellner). 


Sculptures created during the fifth century allow us to 
visualize this slow technical progress towards an artistic (and 
anatomical) solution for the ponderation. On the Kritios Boy 
(Fig. 11.9),o36 for example, the arms are still hanging down the 
sides, as we can infer from the supports on the hips: the artist 
tried to coordinate the forward shift of the right leg with the 
balance of the pelvis and shoulders. But in spite of this, both 
feet must be reconstructed as firmly planted on the base, giving 
the sculpture the impression of immobility. This is true of other 
statues from this period, like the Miletos torso (ca. 490-480 B.C.; 
Fig. 11.10),937 Bronze A from Riace (ca. 460 B.C.; Fig. 11.11),938 
the figures from the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at 


Olympia (471-456 B.C.) (Fig. 11.18),939 and in Roman 
reproductions/variants, like the sculptures depicting Apollo 
(like Kassel, Choiseul-Gouffier, Tiber).940 
Fig. 11.9: “Kritios” Boy. Athens, Akropolis Museum, inv. 698. Photo: 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Alison Frantz 
Photographic Collection. 


Fig. 11.10: Male Torso from Miletos. Paris, Louvre, inv. Ma 2792. Photo: 
© RMN-Grand Palais/Hervé Lewandowski. 


Fig. 11.11: Riace Bronze A. Reggio Calabria, National Archaeological 
Museum 12.801. © 2013. Photo: Scala, Florence. Su concessione 
Ministero Beni e Attivita Culturaii. 


Thus, adopting Quintilian’s criterion for the assessment of a 
work’s rigidity (rigens opus), we can _ perhaps better 
comprehend judgments of the “hardness” or “softness” of 
sculptures, which in the final analysis refer to the anatomically 
accurate response of the parts to flexibility (flexus) and motion 
(motus). 

According to Diogenes Laertios, the bronze sculptor 
Pythagoras,941 born on Samos and of Rhegium by adoption, was 
the first to tackle technical issues linked to the rhythmos and 
symmetria of human representation, without overlooking 
smaller details like tissues, veins and hair.942 Myron, his 
contemporary and a pupil of Hageladas, on the other hand, 
although paying scrupulous attention (diligentior) to symmetria, 
was generally more attentive to the representation of the body, 
neglecting the expression of emotions (animi sensus non 
expressisse), and modelled tresses and pubic hair in a 
schematic and stylized manner, as in the Archaic period 
(capillum quoque et pubem non emendatius fecisse, quam rudis 
antiquitas instituisset).43 Pythagoras was admired for his 
ability to depict the pain caused by a wound in the statue of a 


cripple, probably Philoktetes. Myron, although not much 
praised by Pliny, is noted by Quintilian for his talent, especially 
for the originality and difficulty of the subjects he depicted 
(novitas ac difficultas): an example is the Discus Thrower (Fig. 
11.14), defined as distortum et elaboratum,944 to underscore the 
idea of the enormous distance between earlier sculptural types 
and this work. 

To illustrate what literary sources had in mind when they 
wrote of the application of rhythmos and symmetria, we can 
look at one of the rare bronze masterpieces, Zeus (or Poseidon, 
according to some) from Cape Artemision (Fig. 11.12),945 ca. 
470-460 B.C., which adopts a different, more innovative 
solution than the contemporary standing statues of Apollo 
mentioned above. The god is depicted about to throw a 
thunderbolt, held in his raised right hand, with his torso erect 
and his left arm extended towards his target. The torso has a 
full and turgid musculature, being schematic and not very 
natural in its rendering of movement. The legs are wide apart, 
in keeping with the schema of assault against an enemy or the 
athletic gesture of throwing a missile. It is through the position 
of the legs and feet that the bronze sculptor was able to express 
the quintessence of the figure’s energy: although it may appear 
artificial, this phase constitutes the moment of maximum 
tension of the thrust.s4¢6 This pose is anatomically possible 
solely for that specific, momentary action. The originality of the 
articulation of the body (but not of the schema) becomes clear 
when compared with the Ugento Zeus of ca. 510 B.C.:947 in the 
latter, the heel of the right leg placed backward is raised, while 
the forward left leg is unbent, with the foot planted firmly on 
the base, giving the impression of stopping the figure’s forward 
movement. In the Cape Artemision Zeus, on the other hand, we 
see a greater attention to (and a better solution for) the 


rendering of the anatomy and the legs in action: in three- 

quarter view from the left,o4s the right shoulder appears higher 

than the left; the right leg is bent and is lower then the left; and 

the pectoral and abdominal musculature is somewhat affected 

by the movement. 

Fig. 11.12: Zeus from Cape Artemision. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. XI 15.161. © 2013. Photo: Scala, Florence. 


Chronologically close to the bronze Zeus from Cape 
Artemision, the Charioteer of Delphi (Fig. 11.13)949 and Myron’s 
Discus Thrower (Fig. 11.14)950 are examples of formal solutions 
for the representation of the human body in stasis and in 
action. The erect and stable position of the bronze Charioteer is 
enhanced by the heavy xystis that covers the body: the feet are 
close together and parallel to one another, the bust and head 
are turned towards the statue’s right. The torsion of the bust 
and the conventional articulation of the lower and upper parts 
of the body are observed in Roman copies in marble of 
Kalamis’ Aspasia-Sosandra, characterized by immobility and 
heaviness.951 In the case of the bronze statue, the artist sought 
to highlight the Charioteer’s athletic abilities through subtle 
devices: he grasps the reins firmly with no effort showing in his 
face and no exaggerated arm movements, giving the 
impression of steady equilibrium and great concentration, 
discipline and self-control. In contrast, Myron’s Discus Thrower 
(ca. 460-450 B.C.), known from Roman copies, embodies a 
different paradigm: the athlete depicted at the most important 
moment of the contest, that of winding up prior to a throw. 
Conceptually, the Cape Artemision Zeus, the Delphi Charioteer 
and the Discus Thrower are depicted at the peak moment of 
concentration or effort; typologically (and visually), the three 
artists adopted very different and distinctive formal solutions. 

Fig. 11.13: Charioteer. Delphi Museum, inv. 3484, 3520, 3540. Photo: 


American School of Classical Studies at Athens, Alison Frantz 
Photographic Collection. 


Fig. 11.14: Diskobolos by Myron (Roman copy), from Castel Porziano. 
Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano (Palazzo Massimo alle Terme). © 2013. 
Photo: Scala, Florence. Su concessione Ministero Beni e Attivita 
Culturali. 


Uno Crure: The New Canon 


From an art-historical point of view, it is not until Polykleitos 
and his Canon that we observe a clear interest in the movement 
of the body and its laws: hence in the statue of the Doryphoros 
(ca. 440 B.C.),952 the inflection of the anatomy, the position of 
the head and the movement of the body are all precisely 
anatomically reflected in the individual parts. Despite 
Polykleitos’ fundamental contribution to perfecting the 
representation of the human figure, Varro (and his source) does 
not spare the Argive sculptor and his works from criticism. It 
seems that Polykleitos, a student of Hageladas, defined as 
palaiotechnes,953 had taken bronze sculpture to its maximum 
effect after Pheidias had contributed to the development of the 
same art: in a technical treatise, the Canon, Polykleitos 
explained his own artistic theory, illustrated by the work of art 
itself (artem ipsam fecisse artis opere).954 The sculptor’s 
characteristic was the creation of statues supported on one leg 
(uno crure ut insisterent signa excogitasse), described as 
“square” (quadrata) by Varro. Some attempts to correct Pliny’s 
text on the aesthetic perception of Polykleitos’ square 
sculpturessss notwithstanding, the impression that a few 
ancient authors, filtered by Varro, must have had of these 
sculptures could not have been very positive: they must have 


been works focused on the construction of the body, as we can 
infer from the use of the technical term quadratus in Latin 
(tetragonos in Greek).956 And yet, just a bit earlier, Pliny had 
evoked Polykleitos for two reasons: (a) the artist had perfected 
the art of toreutike, surpassing Pheidias, and (b) he had adopted 
a new solution to the problem of ponderation (uno crure). And 
this was Polykleitos’ fundamental innovation — breaking with 
the traditional stance of sculptures characterized by a certain 
sense of rigidity and immobility of the figure, and inaugurating 
a new technical and artistic phase. We need only compare 
works attributed to Polykleitos with other contemporary 
sculptures to understand and visualize his achievements. For 
example, Riace Bronze B (Fig. 11.15), rests his weight on the 
right leg; to balance the outward movement of the hip, the 
torso is slightly bent in that direction, as demonstrated by the 
curved linea alba; the left shoulder is raised and the right 
lowered; the composition is completed with the bent left leg in 
a forward position, planted firmly on the ground. The 
Doryphoros, the Diadoumenos (Fig. 11.16; Chapter 20, Fig. 1) or 
the Westmacott Athlete,957 attributed to Polykleitos and his 
circle, go beyond this anatomical schema: on the base of 
Kyniskos of Mantinea,95s dedicated at Olympia around 460-450 
B.C. following a victory in boxing (464 or 460 B.C.), we find a 
very peculiar positioning of the lower limbs, with the left foot 
set on the ground and the right pushed to the rear with the heel 
raised. This ponderation is found in both the Doryphoros and 
the Diadoumenos (Fig. 11.16 and Chapter 20, Fig. 1): the figure’s 
weight rests entirely on the right leg (uno crure), while the left, 
bent and pushed back, has only a minimal portion of the foot 
resting on the base.s59 This balancing on a single limb is 
compensated for in the rest of the body, as discerned from an 
examination of the musculature and anatomy of the upper part 


of the torso. Perhaps due to this new technical solution, 
Polykleitos’ statues must have seemed to lack stability (deesse 
pondus putant), as reported by Quintilian,ss0 compared to 
Pheidias’ statues. In fact, comparing the anatomical structure of 
the Kassel Apollo (believed to be a replica of the Parnopios 
Apollo) or the Lemnian Athena or the Aphrodite Ourania,961 as 
transmitted through Roman copies, all associated with 
Pheidias, with the Kyniskos statue, as far as we can reconstruct 
it based on the cuttings for feet on top of the base, we find a 
major difference in ponderation, stability, and equilibrium. The 
impression gathered from an examination of the statues 
attributed to Pheidias is one of stability of poses and solidity of 
bodies. 
Fig. 11.15: Riace Bronze B. Reggio Calabria, National Archaeological 
Museum 12.802.© 2013. Photo: Scala, Firenze. Su concessione 
Ministero Beni e Attivita Culturali. 


Fig. 11.16: Diadoumenos. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. 
1826. Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens, NM 5321 (Eva- 
Maria Czak6). 


The comparison among the most representative works of the 
two major artists of the period allows us to fully comprehend 
the importance of Polykleitos’ technical achievement: in fact, 
what we have is an innovative approach to ponderation, 
thanks to the measured and careful combination of the 
bending of some anatomical parts (flexus) while representing 
others in motion (motus), and the shifting of body weight onto a 
single limb (uno crure).962 

Therefore, it was not by accident that this schema of human 
representation had a strong influence and long-term adoption 
in later artistic production, and would, with some 
modifications, remain essentially unaltered until Lysippos, who 


for his part declared that the Doryphoros was his modelse3 to 
imitate and surpass. 


Consuming Art, Dissolving the Material 


During these decades, we can note the presence of alternative 
technical-artistic options, differentiated and varied, both with 
regard to the development of iconographic schemas and the 
treatment of the medium.964 

An important turning point in the representation of the body 
in architectural sculpture is in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon (438-432 B.C.):965 here, iconographic schemas and 
the characterization of bodies are the chief elements of the 
image of individual deities. The female figures E (Kore) and F 
(Demeter) present solid and robust bodies, with heavy drapery 
that does not reveal the feminine shapes beneath it.s66 A 
different artistic language linked to iconographic schemes 
characterizes the female figures L and M,967 mirroring the 
positions of E and F but the opposite in terms of conception: the 
fleshiness of figure M (Fig. 11.17; Chapter 4, Fig. 5) is enhanced 
by the modelling and the treatment of the drapery, as well as by 
the highly sensual motif of the dress slipping off the right 
shoulder and the semi-reclining pose. Not without reason, this 
figure has been identified with the goddess Aphrodite. On the 
east frieze we find a very peculiar iconography of Ares, who is 
usually depicted armed and in the midst of battle; here, he is 
seated unceremoniously, holding his right knee with both 
hands, leaning on a spear and rocking back and forth. The pose 
seems to reflect his character, underlining the god of war’s 
impatience and restlessness.968 

Fig. 11.17: Female figures (L and M) from the east pediment of the 


Parthenon. London, British Museum. Photo: © Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


In comparison with the sculptures from the east pediment of 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia,969 the divine figures in the east 
pediment of the Parthenon have acquired a certain degree of 
individuality: the poses are diversified in an attempt to fully 
convey the nature, aspects and characters of the deities 
represented. In the east pediment of Olympia (Fig. 11.18; 
Chapter 5, Fig.11), however, there is a juxtaposition of genres, 
ages and functions: Pelops (G) and Oinomaos (D, for example, 
portrayed in the same standing pose, have athletic, muscular 
bodies that are similar but not identical - one more slender and 
youthful, the other huskier and heavier; one completely nude 
and the other dressed only in a cloak. Hippodamia (K) and 
Sterope (F) have solid bodies, but slight variations differentiate 
the two figures and their attitudes: Sterope folds her arms, her 
left hand probably borne towards her chin, suggesting 
apprehension and a sense of anticipation of coming events. 
Hippodamia, on the other hand, holds or lifts her veil, 
highlighting her unmarried status and thus her youthfulness. 


Fig. 11.18: East pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. Olympia 
Museum. © 2013. Photo: Marie Mauzy/Scala, Florence. 


From this point of view, in the pedimental sculptures of the 
Parthenon, the connection between body, garment and drapery, 
and the iconographic schemas of the individual figures, is even 
closer than in the Olympia east pediment: the Parthenon 
sculptures cannot be classified according to the formal 
parameters used in compositions of the previous generation, 
such as differentiation in terms of social classes. On the 
contrary, the divine figures take on an “individual” dimension 
and, through their poses, bearing and sheer physical presence, 


can transmit their character and temperament to the 
observer.970 

Alongside these technical and artistic advancements, there 
were also conservative artistic phenomena in Athens, as in the 
case of the Prokne and Itys group (Fig. 11.19),971 executed and 
dedicated by Alkamenes. What is striking about this monument 
— the female figure in particular - is the use of an earlier 
statuary type, a sort of updated elaboration of the formal 
results achieved in the east pediment of Olympia,972 although 
stylistically similar to the Caryatids of the Erechtheion (421-406 
B.C.).973 If the group’s attribution to Alkamenes is correct, it is 
worth noting what a few literary sources report regarding his 
creations. Three aspects of Alkamenes’ work seem to me 
particularly significant: the use of a schema tetragonon, with 
regard to his Aphrodite “in the Gardens”,974 the stability of the 
statues (pondus) and the archaicizing stylistic language, as seen, 
for example, in the Hermes Propylaios or in the Prokne.975 On 
the herm found at Pergamon,976 the hairstyle consists of triple 
rows of snail-shell locks on the forehead and long hair over the 
shoulders, imitating divine (late) Archaic figures; the god 
himself is mature and bearded, an iconographic type made 
obsolete by the new iconography of the east frieze of the 
Parthenon. The rendering of Prokne also appears solid 
(tetragonon, in fact) in terms of both the sturdy body and the 
pose, with the feet firmly planted on the ground.977 And yet, as 
is evident by comparison with the statues of Polykleitos, which, 
according to ancient sources lacked pondus due to their single 
weight-bearing leg, the figure of Prokne appears visually 
balanced, sturdy and stable in form and stance. 

Fig. 11.19: Prokne and Itys. Athens, Akropolis Museum, inv. 1358. 

Photo: German Archaeological Institute, Athens, 2001/864 (Hans 

Rupprecht Goette). 


Along with the majesty and imposing presence of the statues 
by Alkamenes, a pupil and collaborator of Pheidias, we also 
find more innovative technical and formal solutions than the 
contemporary conservative styles analyzed above.97s But it is 
on the material - marble, to be specific — that the artists of this 
period seem to have concentrated most: in modern literature, 
these years are described by the conventional name Rich Style, 
characterized from the technical point of view by the very 
elaborate modelling and by the “wet effect” of the drapery, 
especially of female figures.s77 Whereas in the architectural 
sculptures of the Parthenon the rendering of the drapery 
serves to emphasize, model and highlight the underlying 
bodies, in nearly contemporary and slightly later sculptures, 
the handling of the drapery seems to constitute a tour de force 
on its own, at times completely independent from the body. 
Little by little, that equilibrium between the rendering of the 
body and its garments and the treatment of the marble is lost. 
Around the last decades of the century, we see a 
dematerialization of the surface from a technical point of view, 
and of the drapery at the visual level. The curves of the body of 
the reclining Aphrodite from the Parthenon are still clearly 
perceptible, and the garment serves to underline anatomical 
parts, or to highlight the figure’s relaxed and _ sensual 
appearance. On the Nikai from the balustrade of the Temple of 
Athena Nike, on the other hand, the distinction between body 
and garment is almost imperceptible; the rendering of the 
anatomy of the lower abdomen, for example, is sculpted 
directly on the surface of the fabric.ss0 Compared to 
Agorakritos’ Nemesis of Rhamnousgs1 or Alkamenes’ Aphrodite 
“in the Gardens”, the Aphrodites of these decades flaunt their 
sensuality and shapeliness through the effect of the 
transparency of their garments and of the marble, as in the 


cases of the Aphrodite Fréjus and the Aphrodite Este.982 

Unlike those scholars who have sought to explain the 
chiaroscuro effect and baroque plasticity as an attempted 
distraction from the tribulations of the Peloponnesian War,9s3 I 
would like to investigate this phenomenon from a technical 
and art-historical point of view, turning once again to 
information from literary sources. In this regard, opinions on 
Kallimachos’ art seem to me particularly pertinent. Nicknamed 
“fastidious,” katatexitechnus,ss4 Kallimachos was _ highly 
acclaimed for the lightness, grace, elegance and refinement of 
his marble sculpting technique.ss5 In Pliny and his source, 
however, the term katatexitechnus takes on a slightly negative 
connotation: the artist denigrates himself (semper calumniator 
sul), criticizing his own art, for his inability to draw back from 
his creations (nec finem habentis diligentiae). He himself 
becomes an example of excessive attention to technique, to the 
point of wearing down and dissolving the marble.sss Thus in 
Pausanias, Kallimachos becomes the inventor of the drill and 
the perforation of marble (lithous protos etrypese).9387 Although 
this information is not entirely accurate, given that the use of 
the drill dates to far earlier than Kallimachos’ day, this 
testimonial regarding his marble-working technique seems 
worth noting. In fact, Pausanias underlines the artist’s technical 
innovation: the marble surface is carved so deeply as to appear 
perforated (hence, perhaps, the idea of the invention of the 
drill). In addition to the lightness and grace of the sculpted 
figures, Kallimachos’ art was also valued for its expressive 
quality: even much later, the sculptor and painter Kallimachos 
was remembered for his depiction of formless bodies (amorpha 
somata) and for the difficulty of his executions (mogis).988 

In this regard, it seems pertinent to mention an Aphrodite in 
the Agora of Athens (Fig. 11.20):989 in terms of the handling of 


the surfaces of the garments and forms of the body, we cannot 
help but think of the artistry of Kallimachos.990 In general, 
drapery becomes a work of art in itself, independent and 
distinct from the body and movement of the female figure. The 
surfaces of the statue seem “hollowed out,” and are extremely 
pared down, to the point of appearing worn away due to the 
incessant exertion of tools and the artist’s hand. The virtuosity 
of the draping on the Aphrodite seems to evoke such key 
aspects of Kallimachos’ style as were praised by the literary 
sources: lightness (leptotes) and grace (charis) can be observed 
in the baroque forms of the female figure, from the lithe pose 
to the upturned edge of the mantle; elegance (elegantia) and 
subtlety (subtilitas) of the art of sculpture, fully expressed in 
the drapery, thicker for the mantle, but light and impalpable 
over the belly and breasts; and excessive attention to detail (nec 
finem habentis diligentiae) and difficulty in knowing when his 
work was finished, leading to the dematerialization of the 
marble, which appears perforated - a process that became 
painful (mogis) for the artist himself. 

Fig. 11.20: Female goddess (Aphrodite?). Athens, Agora Museum, inv. S 

1882.Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Conclusion 


The examination of Hellenistic and Imperial Greek and Latin 
sources indicates that sculptures by Greek artists active 
between the late sixth and the first half of the fifth century B.C. 
were defined as (and appeared to be) hard, rigid and immobile 
(skleros/durus). In literary sources, the sculptures of this period 
are distinguished from one another by different degrees of 
hardness: the maximum degree of rigidity is exemplified by the 


statues of Kanachos, Kallon and Hegesias, followed by Kritios 
and Nesiotes (together with Hegesias); still hard, but less rigid 
(iam minus rigida) in appearance were the works of Kalamis 
and Myron. To be precise, the statues of Kalamis and Myron 
were alternately described as more lithe (molliora) than earlier 
ones, and heralded the artistic period characterized by the 
styles of Polykleitos and Pheidias (semnon kai megalotechnon 
kai axiomatikon),991 Kresilas (nobiles viros nobiliores fecit),992 
Kallimachos — defined as fastidious, katatexitechnus due to the 
elegance and refinement of his technique (propter elegantiam 
et subtilitatem artis marmoreae) —-— and others. 

It is interesting to note how the Greek and Latin adjectives 
associated with the artists and their works (skleros, durus, 
rigidus) were rendered in modern languages times as 
“severo”,993 “Severe”,o04 “sévere”,995 “streng”,996 in an attempt to 
put a positive twist on an aesthetic concept that was by no 
means positive for the ancients. This connotation, which is now 
part of modern scholarship on the subject, does not seem to be 
supported by textual analysis of these and other adjectives 
used in contexts that definitely indicated rigidity, fixedness and 
immobility.977 Modern scholars have, however, sought to 
demonstrate, through stylistic and formal analysis of original 
works and Roman copies of works dating to the second quarter 
of the fifth century, the existence of a transitional period 
between the Archaic and Classical eras, conventionally known 
as the “Severe Style.’90s According to some, this apt wording 
can be traced back to a formulation suggested by Winckelmann 
in his Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums.999 Describing Archaic 
creations as vigorous but hard, powerful but lacking grace 
(nachdriicklich, aber hart; mdchtig, aber ohne Gratie), the 
scholar hinted at elements that were precursors to the noble 
style (hohe), and which led to a rigorous exactness and refined 


means of expression (und fiihreten diesen zur strengen 
Richtigkeit und zum hohen Ausdruck).1000 As is evident from the 
passage in question, Winckelmann does not apply the adjective 
“streng” to a specific period or to specific artists; in mentioning 
Kallon, Heg(es)ias, Kanachos, Kalamis and Myron, he recalls 
the concept of hardness (Harte) and to explain it, he compares 
the art of Raphael - exalting the confidence (Sicherheit) of the 
drawing and the figures, traced with precision and 
rigorousness (die richtig und strenge angegebenen Figuren), 
even though they may appear hard and rigid (hart und steif 
geschienen) — with that of Correggio, characterized by softness 
of contours (Weichigheit der Umrisse) and by rounded, delicate 
forms (die rundlich und_ sanft gehaltenen  Formen). 
Winckelmann, then, used the adjective “streng” solely in 
connection with a modern artist, Raphael, to define his style in 
contrast with that of Correggio. It would be a few more decades 
before the adjective was used in reference to a period, a style 
or an artist from the ancient world.1001 

The contiguous analysis of literary sources and 
archaeological data highlights the development in forms and 
understanding of the representation of the body in terms of 
adjustments, rules and canons, during the first half of the fifth 
century, with no possibility of specifying a period of transition 
or drawing a dividing line between the Archaic and Classical 
periods. Degrees of hardness (or of formal achievement) can be 
distinguished and articulated, as Cicero and Quintilian noted: if 
we compare the conventional schema of the kouros of 
Aristodikos — in its own way innovative compared to earlier 
kouroi — with the Aristogeiton of the Tyrannicides, created 
about twenty years later, we can comprehend the difference in 
hardness that must have been visible to the eyes of the ancients 
between the statues of Kanachos and those of Kritios and 


Nesiotes. With Myron and Kalamis we see a further phase of 
formal development (mollis, molliora): it hardly seems 
coincidental that during those years, just before the middle of 
the fifth century, Polykleitos created the statue of Kyniskos at 
Olympia, adopting a new type of balancing the figure that was 
not appropriate to the representation of the majesty of divine 
figures, according to literary sources. Polykleitos’ statues, 
characterized by sinuousness (flexus), movement of the body 
and joints (motus) and ponderation on a single leg (uno crure), 
constitute the final outcome of this long, slow, continuous 
technical process begun at the end of the sixth century, through 
small but significant formal stages. After the sculptures of the 
Parthenon and the conservative, archaicizing proposals of 
Pheidias and Alkamenes, and thanks to the technical, formal 
and stylistic achievements of Kallimachos, the art of sculpture 
in the last decades of the fifth century reached its highest peak; 
its formal principles would continue to be widely used and 
diffused over the course of the fourth century, from 
architectural sculptures to grave and votive reliefs. On a more 
formal level, the study of the proportions of the human body 
and the theories of Polykleitos’ Canon left their imprint on 
successive artistic productions, with modifications and 
alterations, at least up to the time of Lysippos, who elected the 
statue of the Doryphoros as his model (Polycleti doryphorum 
sibi Lysippus aiebat...magistram fuisse).1002 Nonetheless, the 
fundamental theoretical, technical and stylistic achievements 
of the art of sculpture of the fifth century would appear 
obsolete in the eyes of viewers and technical and artistic 
experts of the fourth century. In the Hellenistic age, the 
principles of rhythmos, symmetria and pondus of Archaic and 
Classical statuary would appear antiquated and would need to 
be superseded as Posidippos suggests (62 AB: polychronious de 


kolosson...paratheite nomous),i003 in the name of a new 
interpretative paradigm: truth, aletheia, veritas.1004 
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12 The Gold and Ivory Cult Statues of 
Pheidias in Athens and Olympia 


Abstract: This chapter discusses the form, documentation, 
technique and significance of the colossal chryselephantine 
statues created by Pheidias for the Parthenon in Athens and the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. 


Keywords: Athena, Zeus, Parthenon, Olympia, 
chryselephantine, high classical 


Introduction 


By the mid fifth century B.C. Athens found itself head of a 
maritime empire encompassing the Aegean islands and the 
Greek cities on the west coast of Asia Minor.io005 The tribute 
money paid to Athens by its allies for operations against Persia 
had become amalgamated with the treasury of Athena (i.e. the 
state treasury) and eventually served to finance the Periclean 
building programme on the Acropolis.1oospMeanwhile, the 
panhellenic sanctuary of Zeus at Olympia, cradle of the 
Olympic Games, administered by the city of Elis, had grown 
increasingly prosperous and influential, providing a common 
ground for all Greeks to come together during the Games.1007 
Participation in the Games amounted to virtual proof of 
Greekness. From ca. 447 to 425 B.C. Athens, followed by 
Olympia, commissioned Pheidias to create two colossal 
chryselephantine cult statues, the Athena Parthenos in Athens 
and the Zeus Olympios at Olympia. Not only were the scale and 
scope of these works unprecedented but also in the process of 
building the Athena Parthenos, Pheidias developed the high 
classical style, which was characterized by harmony, balance, 
serenity and the rigour of youth. The Zeus and Athena were 
about the same height but Zeus appeared larger because he 
was seated. The paraphernalia of the cult statues of Athena and 


Zeus were additionally decorated with mythological scenes, 
very like Greek temples. Their iconographic programmes were 
invested with special significance for the cities that housed 
them. The Athena Parthenos became the symbol of empire, 
while Zeus Olympios was the embodiment of the divine for all 
the Greeks. 


Athena Parthenos in Athens 


The most splendid account of the Periclean building 
programme, even though seen from the perspective of a citizen 
of the Roman Empire, is Plutarch’s Life of Pericles (12-13): “That 
which brought the greatest pleasure to Athens and the rest of 
the world... which bears testimony to Athens’ former power 
and glory... is the construction of the sacred buildings... using 
as materials stone, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony and cypress- 
wood... and the works rose high, inimitable in their design and 
grace... created in a short time for all time... each work being at 
once ancient on account of its beauty and modern on account 
of its vigour and freshness, managing to appear contemporary 
to this day... as if infused with an ageless spirit and youthful 
soul... and Pheidias co-ordinated all the works even though 
they were created by great architects and artists. For the 
Parthenon was built by Kallikrates and Iktinos... and the 
Propylaia to the Acropolis were completed in five years by the 
architect Mnesikles... ” 

The colossal gold and ivory statue of Athena inside the 
Parthenon was made by Pheidias son of Charmides, of Athens, 
the most celebrated sculptor of classical antiquity not least 
because he was the creator of colossal cult statues in precious 
materials.1oos The interior of the Parthenon cella was 


specifically designed to accommodate this statue. The architects 
of the Parthenon introduced an innovation by creating a two- 
tiered II-shaped colonnade articulating the interior space and 
embracing the statue from three sides.1009 The Athena was the 
first monumental exemplar of the high classical style. Along 
with the style, Pheidias invented a new technique for 
composing colossal chryselephantine statues. Because the base 
of the statue was decorated with a relief frieze, he did not sign 
on it as was customary but had his name inscribed on a bronze 
stele kept in the west room of the Parthenon; this also listed the 
weights of the valuable components of the chryselephantine 
statue that formed part of Athena’s treasury.1010 On the advice 
of Pericles, Pheidias designed the statue as a depository of 
removable state gold.1011 It contained in fact about 44 talents of 
gold paid in from Athena’s treasury on the Acropolis.i012 The 
building accounts of the Athena record the annual 
expenditures chiefly for ivory and gold, supervised by a board 
of overseers (epistatai).1013 The accounts date the inception of 
construction to 447/6 and the statue was dedicated in 438.1014 In 
addition to the epithet “Parthenos,” the Athena was also known 
as “the gold statue,” “the statue in the Hekatompedon” 
(meaning the cella of the Parthenon) or simply “the statue of 
Athena.” There is little doubt that it was a cult statue.1015 We 
glean some additional information on the statue from the 
annual inventories of the temple treasures taken by the 
treasurers of Athena from 434/3 to 300/299 B.C., where they 
assess the state of the statue, its shield and base by means of 
the bronze stele of specifications kept in the west room of the 
temple.1ioi6 


Technique 


Gold and ivory statues were produced in Greece since the 
archaic period but they were normally under-life-size.1017 The 
approximate height of Athena without the base would have 
been a little over 10 m; the total height probably amounted to 
between 11.54 and 11.90 m.101s The figure was supported by a 
massive timber embedded in the Parthenon floor (Fig. 12.1); it 
served as the backbone of the interior wooden armature.io19 A 
similar timber served as a backbone of the master model of 
Pheidias’ colossal bronze Athena, set up near the 
Erechtheion.1020 It is interesting that Pheidias employed similar 
techniques in his two colossal Athenas on the Acropolis even 
though they were of different material, but did not repeat the 
experience in his Zeus at Olympia. Pausanias’ (1.40.4) 
description of the chryselephantine statue of Zeus at Megara, 
made by Pheidias’ pupil, Theokosmos of Megara, which 
remained unfinished on account of the Peloponnesian War, 
indicates that such statues were assembled of gold plates and 
ivory strips attached to a model made of plaster, clay and 
wood.i021 The Athena Parthenos in Nashville, Tennessee, a 
modern copy to scale of Pheidias’ Parthenos, housed in a 
twentieth-century copy of the Parthenon, consists of a statue in 
plaster and fibreglass built around a steel armature (Fig. 
12.2).1022 Lucian informs us that colossal gold and ivory statues 
were hollow, inhabited by colonies of mice.i023 The nude parts 
of the goddess were made of ivory veneer and so was the 
gorgoneion on her aegis, while her garments were of gold 
plates.ioza Her eyes were of ivory with pupils inlaid with 
stone.10o2s The Nike standing on her hand wore a gold 
wreath.1026 The Athena Parthenos was originally constructed in 
a workshop built of spolia from the unfinished Older 
Parthenon.1027 It was located just south of the Parthenon and its 
dimensions duplicated those of the cella of the temple. 


Fig. 12.1: Parthenon floor with six blocks of Pentelic marble from the 
statue base of the Parthenos placed on the limestone foundations. 
Photo Socratis Mavrommatis. 


Fig. 12.2: Nashville, Tennessee. Construction of the Athena Parthenos 
by Alan LeQuire. Photo courtesy of Alan LeQuire. 


The statue 


The fullest description of the statue is given by Pausanias 
(1.24.5-7), “... the statue itself is made of ivory and gold... in the 
middle of her helmet is placed the image of a sphinx... and on 
either side of it are griffins... the statue of Athena is standing, 
wearing a dress reaching to her feet; she has an ivory 
gorgoneion on her chest and holds a Nike about 4 cubits high. 
She holds a spear in her other hand and has a shield by her 
feet, with a snake near the shield. This snake would be 
Erichthonios. The birth of Pandora is shown on the pedestal. 
Hesiod and others have written poetry on Pandora being the 
first woman ever.” This information is supplemented by Pliny 
(HN 36.18), “... the Athena made in Athens...measures 26 cubits 
— being made of ivory and gold- but on the convex part of her 
shield [Pheidias] made in relief (caelavit) a battle of amazons, 
on the concave part a battle of gods and giants and on the soles 
of her shoes a battle of Lapiths and centaurs... on the base is a 
relief they call the birth of Pandora, attended by twenty gods. 
The pundits particularly admire the Nike and the snake, and, 
below the point of the spear, the tall sphinx.” 


Fig. 12.3: Athena Parthenos in the Parthenon, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Statue by Alan Lequire. 1990. Photo Parthenon Museum. 


There are reduced sculptured copies and variants, mainly of 
the Roman period, and reflections of the Athena on marble and 
clay reliefs, jewels and coins.i028 The best preserved reduced 


copy is the Varvakeion Athena, found in a Roman villa in 
Athens (Fig. 12.4).1029 Even though it lacks the spear and the 
reliefs on the cheek-pieces, the base, the sandals and the shield, 
it provides the only copy of Nike’s body. Athena is shown as a 
young girl, wearing a peplos girded over the overfall (Attic 
peplos). The hem of the overfall is longer on her proper left. 
Her weight rests on her right leg, while the left foot is drawn 
back. Her chest is covered by a voluminous aegis, decorated 
with snakes and a gorgoneion in the middle. She wears a triple- 
crested Attic helmet, a necklace and bracelets on both arms. He 
left hand rests on a shield inside which is placed a coiling snake 
rearing its head. The shield is decorated with another 
gorgoneion. Her long hair falls down her back and over her 
shoulders, while thick bunches of curls from under the helmet 
overlap her ears. The image of Athena standing quietly in Attic 
peplos, fully equipped for battle, accompanied by Victory and a 
menacing snake became the prototype of many subsequent 
representations of Athena and set the standard for the classical 
ideal. The overwhelming impression this colossal “gold Athena” 
would have made in a semi-darkened cella, is possible to 
imagine thanks to the Nashville Athena, a superb example of 
experimental archaeology (Fig. 12.3).1030 

The helmet of the Varvakeion statuette has three crests 
supported by a sphinx flanked by winged horses (Fig. 12.4). 
This does not tally with Pausanias’ description, which mentions 
griffins as side crest supports. It appears, however, that the 
griffins decorated her up-turned cheek-pieces on the evidence 
of various copies, notably the Aspasios gem and a gold 
medallion from Kul-Oba.1031 

Fig. 12.4: Varvakeion Athena. From Athens. Athens National Museum 
129. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 12.5: Copy of head of Nike from the Athena Parthenos. From 


Athens. Athenian Agora S 2354. Photo Olga Palagia. 
The Nike 


Pausanias (1.24.7) gives the height of Athena’s Nike as 4 cubits, 
which amounts to roughly 1.90 m, and the fourth-century 
inventories record a gold crown on her head.1032 Her body as 
preserved in the Varvakeion statuette (Fig. 12.4) shows a figure 
alighting on Athena’s hand, left foot forward, wearing an Attic 
peplos like the Parthenos, her himation bunched around her 
waist like a belt.1033 Her head is transmitted through three 
Roman copies, the best preserved being a head from a Roman 
house in Athens (Fig. 12.5).1034 She has waved hair parted in the 
middle, mostly covered by a kekryphalos, a fleshy face, full chin 
and large eyes, being the earliest manifestation of the high 
classical style. 

In the Varvakeion statuette Athena’s right hand is supported 
by an idiosyncratic column: unfluted, with a double kalathos 
and an unusual Ionic base (Fig. 12.4). Most scholars have 
accepted this column as part of Pheidias’ original design 
because it appears to balance the shield standing on the other 
side of the goddess.i035 There is increasing evidence coming 
from Athens, however, that the column was a later addition, 
presumably to reinforce Athena’s arm holding out Nike. A clay 
token excavated in a fourth-century context in the Athenian 
Agora reproduces the image of the Parthenos with the snake 
rather than the column under her right hand (Fig. 12.6).1036 The 
snake does not act as a support as its head is at some distance 
from Athena’s hand. The same image of the Parthenos also 
appears on a fourth-century document relief of Athena and 
Asklepios.1037 Finally, an Athenian New Style silver tetradrachm 
of the first century B.C. also reproduces the Parthenos with the 


snake under her right hand.103s It has been pointed out that 
once the snake was moved to the shield interior, it would have 
obscured the gigantomachy, the column must therefore have 
been added sometime between the testimony of Pliny, who did 
not see it, and that of Pausanias, who mentions the snake as 
being inside the shield.1039 
Fig. 12.6: Clay token from the Athenian Agora. Athenian Agora MC 
1353. Photo American School of Classical Studies - Agora Excavations. 


The shield 


The exterior of Athena’s shield showed a battle of Athenians 
against amazons in relief.1o40 The battle raged around a 
gorgoneion encircled by snakes. It was probably a mythical 
allusion to the Persian invasion of Athens in 480 B.C. The shield 
diameter was about 4.80 — 5 m.1041 The amazonomachy on the 
shield is documented by means of small-scale copies and 
variants in marble and clay, marble sarcophagi from 
Aphrodisias and marble Neo-Attic reliefs of the mid-second 
century A.D. copying figures to scale.1042 The small shields 
belonged to statuettes of Athena found in Roman villas in 
Greece, while the Neo-Attic reliefs were created in an Athenian 
workshop for export to Rome to serve as house decoration. 
These panels were made to standard measurements (1.30 x 0.98 
m).1043 It is generally believed that the workshop obtained 
special permission to make casts of the shield, the figures are 
therefore faithful reflections of the Pheidian style. Most Neo- 
Attic reliefs were recovered from a shipwreck en route to Rome 
near Piraeus harbour and are now in the Piraeus Museum.1044 


Fig. 12.7: Shield from marble statuette of Athena Parthenos. From 
Patras. Patras Museum 6. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


The small marble shields provide an indication of the 


composition of the battle. Each shield represents a selection of 
figures, the finest example so far being the shield from Patras 
(Fig. 12.7).1045 The opponents fight in duels, ascending towards 
the top of the shield. The Piraeus reliefs sometimes reproduce a 
mountainous terrain (Fig. 12.8)1046; in other cases we see 
battlements and city walls (Fig. 12.9).1047 It is interesting that 
several copies of each fighting group were produced but the 
city walls are not always included in the background.1048 
Because the groups are adjusted to fit into the standard size of 
the Piraeus panels, the composition is distorted as a result: e.g., 
the archer aiming at an amazon from an elevated position is 
placed at her own level and she grabs his hand (Fig. 12.8). 
Evelyn Harrison has suggested that the amazons attack the city 
walls of Athens and some attempt to climb onto the Acropolis, 
thus offering a mythological parallel to the Persian sack of 
Athens in 480 B.C.1049 The amazons’ invasion of Attica and their 
repulsion by Theseus formed part of Athenian lore and was 
first represented in monumental Athenian art by panel 
paintings in the Theseion and the Stoa Poikile, commissioned 
under the influence of Cimon, and subsequently in the west 
metopes of the Parthenon which were being carved in tandem 
with the construction of the Parthenos.10s0 The composition of 
the shield has been variously reconstructed combining 
information from different sources (Fig. 12.10).1051 
Fig. 12.8: Piraeus relief copying the amazonomachy of the Parthenos 
shield. “Greek archer group”. From Piraeus shipwreck. Piraeus Museum 
2117. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 12.9: Piraeus relief copying the amazonomachy of the Parthenos 
shield. “Death-leap group”. From Piraeus shipwreck. Piraeus Museum 
2115. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 12.10: Reconstruction of the amazonomachy on the Parthenos 


shield. From Boardman 1982, fig. 1. 


The Piraeus reliefs offer interesting insights into Pheidias’ 
style and compositional ingenuity. The amazons’ heads echo 
that of the Parthenos in their crested Attichelmets and bunches 
of curls over the ears (Fig. 12.8).1052 Contrary to usual practice, 
the amazons are not represented in Persian or Scythian clothes 
but occasionally wear heavy Thracian chitons similar to those 
worn by some knights on the Parthenon frieze.1053 The figures 
at the top of the shield are remarkable: the so-called Capaneus 
strives to extract an arrow from his back, a gesture repeated on 
south metope 27 of the Parthenon and later in some male 
Niobids from the throne of Zeus at Olympia.1054 A seated 
amazon holds a torch ready to set fire to the Acropolis.1055 She 
is being attacked by a bald old man about to hurl a stone with 
both hands, placed on the apex of the composition on the 
Lenormant shield (Fig. 12.11).1056 
Fig. 12.11: Shield of Lenormant Athena. From the Pnyx. Athens National 

Museum 128. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Much less information is available on the gigantomachy in 
the interior of the shield. Pliny’s (HN 36.18) caelavit indicates 
that it was relief metalwork not painting as it is sometimes 
suggested.1057 The interior of the marble Strangford shield 
preserves the ghosts of two painted figures of giants lifting 
rocks.105s This has prompted a reconstruction of the Parthenos’ 
gigantomachy on the basis of a fragmentary Attic red-figure 
kalyx krater from the end of the fifth century, showing the gods 
in heaven, indicated by a semicircular band, while the giants 
fight them from the earth, under the band.i0s9 A new 
reconstruction is now offered by Jenifer Neils (Fig. 12.12), based 
on an Attic red-figure neck-amphora which dates from the time 
of the Parthenon.1060 


Fig. 12.12: Reconstruction of gigantomachy inside the Parthenos shield, 
by Jenifer Neils. 


The base 


The statue base of the Parthenos is mentioned by Pausanias 
(1.24.7) and Pliny (HN 36.18). Pausanias says that it represented 
the birth of Pandora, who was the first woman according to 
Hesiod, while Pliny informs us that Pandora was attended by 
twenty gods. Two reduced marble versions of the base survive: 
a fragment from Pergamon, belonging to a _ Hellenistic 
adaptation of Athena from the Library of Pergamon (Fig.12.13) 
and an unfinished miniature version, forming part of the so- 
called Lenormant Athena (Figs. 12.14-12.15), found in a 
sculptor’s workshop west of the Pnyx.1061 They both reproduce 
an array of quietly standing figures, introducing a new trend in 
the decoration of sculptured statue bases and even 
architectural friezes. This kind of composition defies 
interpretation and we depend on the literary sources for 
clarity. 
Fig. 12.13: Statue base of Athena from Pergamon Library. Berlin, 
Pergamonmuseum P 24. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 12.14: Lenormant Athena. From the Pnyx. Athens National Museum 
128. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Fig. 12.15: Base of Lenormant Athena. From the Pnyx. Athens National 
Museum 128. Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Because Pausanias associates Pandora with Hesiod, who 
views her as a bane to mortals, the creation of Pandora by 
Athena and Hephaistos was taken as a dark warning of divine 
hostility, somewhat out of sync with the message imparted by 
the imagery of the Parthenos. I have suggested elsewhere,1062 


however, that the pseudo-Hesiodic Catalogue of Women 
(considered genuine by the Athenians) regards her as a benign 
being, the progenitor of all women and creator of mankind, 
and by implication, a symbol of the civilizing force of Athens. 
Even though the statue of Athena from Pergamon is 
Hellenistic, the figures on its base (Fig. 12.13) are decidedly 
classical. A trio of female figures at left are usually interpreted 
as either the three Graces or the three Seasons imparting their 
gifts to Pandora (cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 73-75). They 
exhibit all three kinds of peplos, the first one wearing an Argive 
peplos, the second an Attic peplos very similar to Athena’s and 
the third one an ungirt peplos, holding up the rim of her 
overfall as if carrying the garland of flowers mentioned in 
Hesiod. Pandora stands by their side in the guise of a frontal 
xoanon, while two more figures on the right are too damaged 
to allow interpretation though they are usually identified with 
Athena and Hephaistos. Assuming that this relief is a faithful 
reflection of the Pheidian statue base, it is interesting to note 
that the style of the female triad is advanced beyond that of the 
Athena Parthenos herself, anticipating late classical traits in the 
relaxed poses and wavy pendent folds. On the other hand, the 
significance of the unfinished statue base of the Lenormant 
Athena (Fig. 12.15) lies in the fact that it offers the only 
evidence that the birth of Pandora was framed by the figures of 
Helios rising on a chariot and of Selene setting on horseback. 
Visible remains of Athena’s pedestal consist of six blocks of 
Pentelic marble (Fig. 12.1) from the core of the base which have 
come down to us because they were reused in the Christian 
church of the Parthenon. One of the blocks has cuttings which 
fit around the socket for the timber forming the central mast of 
the statue. Part of the cella floor serving as the foundation of 
the base was made up of 30 blocks of Piraeus limestone. The 


statue base, however, overlapped the Pentelic marble 
pavement, which retains traces of dowel cuttings and pry holes, 
allowing us to reconstruct its outline as ca. 4.10 x 8.064 m.1063 
Its height has been calculated at ca. 1.50 m.1064 The front blocks 
of the pedestal are lost and we do not know if they too were 
made of Pentelic marble or whether they were of Eleusinian 
limestone like the base of Zeus at Olympia.i1o6s Pliny’s 
description of the relief frieze on the base as caelatum est may 
equally well apply either to metalwork or marble relief. 
Gorham Stevens has reconstructed a marble relief frieze;1066 
however, the fourth-century inventories of the Parthenon list a 
small helmet with gold cheek-pieces and an ivory crest that had 
fallen off the pedestal.1067 This suggests that the figures on the 
pedestal were at least partly made of gold and ivory like the 
rest of the statue. As we have no evidence of gold and ivory 
accessories adhering to marble figures, it is reasonable to 
suggest that the figures were made either of wood or of metal 
and adorned with gold and ivory veneer.1068 

At some later point in time, the original pedestal of Athena 
was replaced with a reduced version, on the evidence of five 
dowel cuttings accompanied by pour channels of a type current 
in the Roman period, which are visible on the marble 
pavement (Fig. 12.1). The dimensions of the new base are 
calculated at 3.72 <x 7.667 m.io69 The new, smaller base of the 
Parthenos entails a new statue and there has been a lot of 
speculation as to the date of its destruction and 
replacement.1o70 In addition to the damage to the statue, the 
two-tiered interior colonnade of the cella was also destroyed 
and replaced with architectural members taken from 
Hellenistic buildings in the lower city. Fragments of column 
drums of the original colonnade and ceiling coffers of the 
Parthenon were found embedded in a wall of the fifth century 


A.D. in the Athenian Agora.1o71 The damage to the statue, 
however, need not be associated with the destruction of the 
inner colonnade, which may have happened at a later 
period.io72 That the statue of Athena was still standing in the 
lifetime of the neo-Platonist philosopher Proclus (A.D. 410-485) 
is documented by Marinus (Life of Proclus 30).1073 This was very 
likely the replacement statue. But when did Pheidias’ original 
disappear? The answer probably lies in an inscription written 
on the west face of the central pier of the south wing of the 
Propylaia (Fig. 12.16), which states that Herennius Dexippos, 
agonothetes of the Great Panathenaia, repaired the figurehead 
(akrostolion) of the Panathenaic ship and erected the statue 
(edos) of Athena.1074 P. Herennius Dexippos was a historian and 
prominent citizen of Athens, who had served as eponymous 
archon and archon basileus and may have distinguished 
himself in the fight against the Herulian invasion in A.D. 
267.1075 The significance of this inscription has been largely 
overlooked but it seems to imply that Dexippos repaired the 
Panathenaic ship and re-erected the statue of Athena after the 
damage caused by the Herulian invasion, for the celebration of 
the Great Panathenaia presumably of A.D. 270/1. Since the 
pedestal of the Athena Parthenos was replaced in the Roman 
period, the Herulian invasion and the benefaction of Herennius 
Dexippos provide an answer for the dates of the destruction 
and replacement of the statue.1076 
Fig. 12.16: Inscription of P. Herennius Dexippos on the west facade of 
the south wing of the Propylaia, Athenian Acropolis. Photo Elisavet 
Sioumpara. 


Significance 


The total cost of the chryselephantine statue of Athena has 
been estimated to exceed a year’s income from the Athenian 


empire. Quantities of gold coins paid into Athena’s treasury by 
the allies were melted down and turned into gold plates for the 
embellishment of the statue.1o77 This practice turned the 
Athena into the visible embodiment of empire. The Nike 
alighting on her hand was her gift to the allies, advertising her 
capacity to lead and conquer. Athena and by implication 
Athens had already demonstrated her warlike qualities in the 
battles of Salamis and Plataea to mention only the Persian 
Wars, whose mythological equivalents were the gigantomachy, 
centauromachy and amazonomachy. The amazonomachy on 
the shield illustrated the victory of the indigenous hero Theseus 
over the invading amazons, while the sphinx on Athena’s 
helmet can be taken as another allusion to the Persian Wars, 
for the sphinx was the scourge of the Thebans, and in this case 
it probably served as a reminder of the treachery of Thebes, 
which had sided with the Persians in 480/79. Athena was 
shown as the mistress of animals, her sacred snake by her side 
being the guardian of Erichthonios, child of Hephaistos and 
founder of the Panathenaic Games.io7s The winged horses on 
her helmet stand for Pegasos, which Athena tamed by 
inventing the horse bit.1079 Finally, the griffins on her cheek- 
pieces probably acted as guardians of Athena’s gold.1oso It is 
surely no accident that the imagery of the Athena Parthenos 
corresponds to the myths illustrated in the east, west and south 
metopes of the Parthenon which were being carved as Pheidias 
was building his statue.10os1 The centauromachy on the south 
metopes corresponds to the imagery of Athena’s shoes, while 
the gigantomachy of the east metopes is also shown inside 
Athena’s shield. The amazonomachy on the west metopes, 
however, differs from that on the outside of Athena’s shield, not 
only because many of the amazons are shown on horseback 
but also because the amazons are victorious, perhaps an 


allusion to the Persian sack of the Acropolis. The creation of 
Pandora on the base, fashioned out of clay by Hephaistos and 
infused with life by Athena, was a subtle allusion to Athena as 
patroness of the arts and to Athens as a school of Hellas. 


Zeus at Olympia 


Pheidias’ gold and ivory cult statue of Zeus at Olympia was by 
common consensus his greatest work which added something 
to received religion, and from the Hellenistic period onwards 
ranked among the seven wonders of the world.10s2 The statue 
was removed to Constantinople in the late fourth or early fifth 
century A.D, where it perished in a fire in AD. 475.1083 Strabo 
(8.3.30) states that the statue was shown seated with his head 
almost touching the ceiling, giving the impression that if he 
were to stand up, he would break through the roof. 
Calllimachus (Ja. 6 frg. 196) gives the dimensions of the statue. 
The god’s height along with the base was 27 cubits, while the 
width of the base, which he calls golden, was 20 feet, and the 
height of the Horai on top of the throne was 6 feet. In modern 
terms, the total height of statue and base amounted to 13.30 m, 
that of the Horai to 1.98 m and the width of the base to about 
6.60 m. The outline of the base on the floor of the temple 
measures 6.54 x 9.82 m, while the height of the blocks of the 
pedestal amounts to 1.11 m.1084 Callimachus originally cited the 
cost of the statue but his text is now lost. This implies that the 
expenditures were public knowledge and may have been 
posted on a stele within the temple by analogy with the Athena 
Parthenos. We do not know the source of funding for the statue 
though Pausanias (5.10.2) says that both statue and temple 
were financed by the spoils of war between Elis and Pisa. This 


war, if it ever took place, was so far in the past that Pausanias’ 
information cannot be substantiated. The temple, at any rate, 
only received its cult statue about 30 years after completion.10oss 
Pheidias was no doubt commissioned because his gold and 
ivory Athena in the Parthenon was much admired. 


The statue 


It is often said that the authorities of the sanctuary of Zeus at 
Olympia did not allow copies of its statues,ioss and this may 
well have applied to the Zeus. In the absence of full-scale 
copies, we have to depend on Pausanias (5.11), who provides a 
full description of the statue, “The god sits on a throne made of 
gold and ivory. He wears an olive crown and holds Nike in the 
right hand, also made of ivory and gold, carrying a ribbon and 
wearing a wreath. In his left the god holds a sceptre decorated 
with all kinds of metal; the bird perched on his sceptre is an 
eagle. The god’s shoes and his himation are also golden.10s7 The 
himation is decorated with figural and floral friezes. The throne 
is inlaid with gold and gems, ebony and ivory. It carries figural 
scenes both painted and in relief. The tops of the throne legs 
are decorated by dancing Victories and there are two more 
Victories at the feet. Each armrest is supported by a sphinx 
ravaging a Theban boy. Under the sphinxes there are friezes of 
Apollo and Artemis shooting down Niobe’s children. 

There are four cross-bars between the legs of the throne. On 
the cross-bar opposite the entrance there are seven relief 
figures; nobody knows how the eighth figure disappeared. They 
represent athletic contests... they say that the youth binding a 
fillet on his head is a portrait of Pantarkes of Elis, whom 
Pheidias loved. Pantarkes won the wrestling match for boys in 
the 86th Olympiad [436 B.C.]. The other cross-bars show 


Herakles’ battle with the amazons, with 29 combatants in each 
camp, Theseus being among Herakles’ allies. The throne is 
additionally supported by four columns between the legs. It is 
not possible to enter the space under the throneioss as is the 
case with the throne at Amyklai... at Olympia there are parapet 
walls prohibiting access. The parapet facing the door is painted 
blue but the rest carry paintings by Panainos. Among the 
paintings we see Atlas supporting heaven and earth with 
Herakles standing by, ready to shoulder the burden; Theseus 
and Peirithoos; Hellas and Salamis holding a ship’s figurehead; 
Herakles and the Nemean lion; Ajax raping Kassandra; 
Hippodameia daughter of Oinomaos with her mother; 
Prometheus bound attended by Herakles... Finally, Penthesileia 
is depicted dying while Achilles supports her and two 
Hesperides carry the apples which they were guarding. This 
Panainos was Pheidias’ brother and also painted The Battle of 
Marathon in the Painted Stoa in Athens. 

At the top of the throne above the statue’s head Pheidias 
made the three Graces on one side and the three Seasons 
(Horai) on the other because they are Zeus’ daughters 
according to epic poetry... The footstool of Zeus has golden lions 
and a relief frieze of the battle of Theseus against the amazons, 
the first Athenian fight against foreigners. On the pedestal 
carrying the throne there are golden images, Helios riding his 
chariot, Zeus, Hera, then Hephaistos and Charis next to him, 
followed by Hermes and Hestia. After Hestia Eros receives 
Aphrodite rising from the sea while she is being crowned by 
Peitho. Apollo is also represented, along with Artemis, Athena 
and Herakles. Towards the end of the base are shown 
Amphitrite and Poseidon, and Selene riding what I think is a 
horse... 

... The floor in front of the statue is paved not with white but 


with black stones. And round the black stones runs a rim of 
Parian marble... 10.2 ...The statue was created by Pheidias, as 
testified by an inscription under his feet: Pheidias son of 
Charmides, Athenian, made me... 10.10 ...There are columns in 
the interior of the temple forming a balcony on the upper row, 
from which you can approach the statue... 15.1 Outside the 
Altis there is a building called Pheidias’ workshop, where 
Pheidias constructed the components of the statue. An altar 
inside the building is dedicated to all the gods in common.” 


The cella floor and the statue base 


The temple cella was already articulated in three aisles by 
means of a pair of two-tiered Doric colonnades. In order to 
accommodate the width of the statue, the original colonnades 
were dismantled and re-erected further apart; the floor in front 
of the statue was turned into a shallow basin, paved with 
Eleusinian limestone blocks to match the stones of the pedestal; 
and a rim of Pentelic marble served as the stylobate of the 
interior columns.ios9 The use of Eleusinian limestone and 
Pentelic marble, not used anywhere else at Olympia in the 
classical period, indicates Athenian intervention in the 
arrangements, importing stones from home.1o90 The base is 
called golden by Callimachus (Ja 6, frg. 196), while Pausanias 
says that the images on the base were golden (5.11.8). They are 
best reconstructed as made either of gold or gilded bronze and 
pinned onto the Eleusinian limestone blocks.1091 It is interesting 
that the foundations of the base show no cutting for the 
insertion of a huge timber to serve as the backbone of the 
statue by analogy with the Athena Parthenos (Fig. 12.1), which 
indicates that Pheidias had modified his construction 
techniques. 


The workshop 


Pheidias’ workshop, seen by Pausanias, was excavated west of 
the temple of Zeus in 1954-1958 and identified by means of an 
Attic black-glaze skyphos bearing the graffito, “I belong to 
Pheidias.”1092 The size of the building corresponds to that of the 
cella of the temple of Zeus and it had unfluted interior 
columns.1093 Pausanias implies that it was a place of worship in 
his time since it contained an altar. In the fifth century A.D. it 
was turned into an Early Christian church. The Attic pottery 
excavated inside the workshop dates from about 435 to 410 
B.C.,1094 proving beyond reasonable doubt that the Zeus 
postdates the Athena Parthenos; he is thought to have been 
constructed between 435 and 425.1095 The local pottery from 
Elis found in the workshop dates from the first quarter of the 
fourth century, indicating that it was still in use then.1096 

Great controversy attaches to the moulds for transparent 
glass excavated in a rubbish tip outside the workshop, 
alongside scraps of bronze, lead, obsidian, ivory, amber and 
ebony, horns of cows, sheep and goats, pigs’ teeth, and tools.1097 
Some of the glass was intended for inlaid floral ornaments but 
a handful of fragments belonged to pieces of drapery, notably 
parts of the sleeves and hem of a chiton. That the moulds were 
used for glass is evident from a surviving piece of transparent 
glass drapery that fits into a mould.109s The glass was imported 
from Egypt and the Palestine.i099 Four moulds were taken from 
the same part of the model,1i00 indicating the experimental 
nature of the enterprise. The glass moulds have prompted the 
reconstruction of a garment belonging to a female figure about 
4.50 m high or three times life-size.1101 This scale would have 
been too large for the Nike held in Zeus’ hand.1102 Schiering, the 
excavator of the workshop, dissociated the moulds from 


Pheidias’ Zeus and attributed them to a hypothetical cult statue 
of the Mother of the Gods erected in the Metroon at the end of 
the fifth century.1103 No trace of this statue has come down to 
us, however. Schiering eventually changed his mind and 
accepted the possibility that the moulds belonged to Zeus’ Nike, 
who was therefore made of glass.1104 

The problem is compounded by the fact that there is no 
other evidence of the use of transparent glass in Greece before 
the second half of the fourth century when it was used for glass 
vessels and furniture inlays.1105 It has even been suggested that 
the floral glass inlays from Pheidias’ workshop may have 
belonged to the statuary group of Philip II of Macedon housed 
in the Philippeion (ca. 338-336 B.C.), which may have included a 
throne.1106 The cavities of the plinths for this group, however, 
indicate that it was not made of gold and ivory as Pausanias 
(5.20.10) states, but marble, and that all statues were 
standing.1107 

Fig. 12.17: “Marbury Hall Zeus”. From Tivoli. Malibu, J. Paul Getty 
Museum 73.AA.32. Photo Olga Palagia. 


Pausanias says that the Nike in Zeus’ hand was made of 
ivory and gold. If she was made of glass, he would have 
remarked on it. In fact, there is no evidence of a colossal glass 
statue at Olympia or anywhere else in Greece for that matter. 
The inescapabale conclusion is that the moulds were rejects, 
part of an experiment that never came to anything. 


Reflections of the statue 


We get an overall impression of the statue from the obverse of 
Roman imperial coins minted in Elis under Hadrian ca. A.D. 
135.1108 The god is represented in profile to left, enthroned, 
holding a sceptre in his left hand and Nike in his right. His right 


leg is pulled in and his feet rest on a footstool. His himation is 
wrapped around his left upper arm and lower body. He is 
wreathed and bearded, with long locks of hair falling on his 
shoulders. Another obverse from a coin of Elis issued ca. A.D. 
133 represents Zeus’ head in profile to right. He has a long 
beard, waved hair falling on his shoulders and an olive 
crown.1109 Pheidias’ classical concept of Zeus enthroned, 
holding a sceptre, chest bare, a himation covering his back, left 
shoulder and legs, had a huge impact on Greek and Roman art. 
Images of Zeus dependent on the god of Olympia can be found 
in coins, gems, paintings and sculpture from the fourth century 
B.C. to the fourth century A.D. and beyond.1110 A Hadrianic 
over-life-size marble statue of Zeus from Tivoli (Fig. 12.17) isa 
classicizing variant of the original on a reduced scale.1111 


The slaughter of the Niobids 


Another reflection of Pheidias’ Zeus appears on a fragmentary 
Attic red-figure bell-krater of ca. 400 B.C. representing 
Herakles’ arrival on Mt. Olympos, and excavated in a grave 
near Baksy in the Crimea.i112 Zeus sits on a throne painted 
white to suggest ivory. He is wreathed with olives and holds a 
sceptre in the right hand. Two Victories perch on top of his 
throne. His himation is decorated with figural friezes and floral 
designs, reminiscent of Pausanias’ description. The white wing 
of a sphix from the left armrest of the throne is visible. Directly 
under the sphinx we can see the frieze of the slaughter of the 
Niobids, with Apollo crouching and shooting an arrow. The 
throne is supported by a pair of legs, the tops of which are 
decorated with Victories as described by Pausanias. 

The fragments of two sphinx groups of dark grey stone 
found in the harbour baths of Ephesos have been identified as 


copies of the supports of the armrests of Pheidias’ throne.1113 
The anatomy of the sphinx with the large breasts, however, her 
disheveled hair and almost erotic embrace of the hapless 
Theban youth suggest a classicizing invention of the Roman 
period.1114 

The slaughter of the Niobids was represented on the two 
sides of the throne under the armrests. The height of the frieze 
is calculated to have been ca. 0.50 m.1115 Apollo and Artemis 
were shown shooting Niobe’s 12 children to punish her 
arrogance because she had boasted she had more children than 
their mother Leto. Niobe was Pelops’ sister and wife of 
Amphion, king of Thebes. The frieze is reflected in a number of 
reliefs dating from the first century B.C. to the second A.D. and 
copying details usually on a reduced scale and in a random 
order. Some figures were copied several times. Most copies 
were found in Italy.1116 There is one copy from Greece, and 
indeed from the Peloponnese, decorating the statue base of 
Amphitrite in the temple of Poseidon at Isthmia.1117 It dates 
from the Antonine period and is very fragmentary but enough 
survives to indicate that it was probably copied to scale. We can 
see the upper part of Artemis, standing and shooting to left (Fig. 
12.18). The hand on her shoulder may belong to Leto. The fact 
that the Niobid frieze was the only part of the Zeus copied in 
antiquity has prompted the suggestion that the original was 
adapted by one of Pheidias’ pupils for a statue base in Athens, 
hence its subsequent diffusion.1118 
Fig. 12.18: Artemis. From the statue base of Amphitrite in the temple of 

Poseidon at Isthmia. Isthmia Museum IS6+171. Photo Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 12.19: Apollo shoots an arrow. Kassel, Antikensammlung Sk 112. 
Photo Hans R. Goette. 


Apollo crouches shooting to right, a motif familiar from the 


Baksy krater, on a relief in Kassel (Fig. 12.19).1119 He kneels on 
rocky ground, a himation draped over his left arm, behind his 
back and over his right leg. He has waved longish hair. In other 
copies the Niobids are shown fleeing, shot at the back, 
stumbling or already fallen, while there are two groups of 
siblings supporting one another, echoing a motif found on the 
Parthenos shield (Fig. 12.10). Whereas the boys are mostly 
naked, the girls wear elaborate draperies that appear too large 
for them, billowing in the wind. Amphion is shown sitting on a 
rock and receiving one of his daughters in his arms on a relief 
in Modena.1120 A relief in the Hermitage reproduces nine 
Niobids moving in both directions, with two lifeless boys lying 
on the ground and two groups of sisters supporting their 
siblings.1121 The most spectacular figure is a girl shown from 
the rear as she runs to right, dressed in an orgy of extravagant 
garments, her himation swirling behind her, right arm 
extended hiding her face.1122 At the right end of the same relief 
we see a stumbling Niobid in Attic peplos and himation 
running to right, also reproduced on a relief in the British 
Museum (Fig. 12.20).1123 She lifts her himation in her right 
hand, while her drapery slips off her left breast and she 
struggles to hold it up. This image is reflected in a Nike on what 
is probably a metope from the temple of Apollo Epikourios at 
Bassai, produced by an Athenian team of stonemasons (Fig. 
12.21).1124 
Fig. 12.20: Wounded Niobid. London, British Museum 1962.8.-24.2. 
Photo Museum. 


Fig. 12.21: Nike on a metope, probably from the temple of Apollo 
Epikourios at Bassai. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers 
Fund 1918, 18.145.61. Photo Olga Palagia. 


The composition of the Niobid frieze has been reconstructed 


following the direction of the figures, with the Niobids running 
to right assembled on one side of the throne with Apollo, while 
those running to left are assembled on the other side with 
Artemis.1125 Whereas a shooting god is placed at the beginning 
of each frieze, the end is decorated with a group of Niobids 
supporting one another. This frieze represents the most 
advanced phase of Pheidias’ style, which is almost baroque in 
its intensity. 


Significance 


Pheidias’ Zeus was the most celebrated statue of classical 
antiquity, establishing his image as an enthroned, bearded god 
with naked chest for all time. This prototype eventually served 
for the depiction of rulers like Alexander the Great.1126 Zeus 
was represented as the god presiding over the Olympic Games, 
a panhellenic institution. His sacred animal was the eagle, 
perched on his sceptre. He held Nike as an attribute and she 
was moreover supporting the legs of his throne. His children, 
the Seasons and Graces, decorated the top of his throne.1127 The 
statue base, serving as the foundation of the entire image, 
celebrated Aphrodite, the chief goddess of Elis, which 
administered the Olympic Games. There were allusions to the 
Games on one of the cross-bars of the throne showing eight 
athletes, and on scenes from the lives of the two mythological 
founders of the Games, Pelops and Herakles. The labours of 
Herakles were duplicated on the metopes of the temple of Zeus, 
while Hippodameia, Pelops’ bride and her mother Sterope also 
appeared in the east pediment. The Pelops connection extended 
to the armrests of the throne and the friezes underneath, for 
the Theban sphinx acted in retribution of Laios’ rape of 
Chrysippos, Pelops’ son, and Niobe was Pelops’ sister. The 


sphinx, however, and the slaughter of the Niobids may have 
been intended as cautionary tales against the Thebans, who 
had sided with the Persians during the Persian Wars, by 
analogy with the sphinx on the helmet of the Athena Parthenos, 
which also demonstrated an anti-Theban bias. Some of the 
myths represented on the throne of Zeus glorified Athens and 
its hero, Theseus (Hellas and Salamis, amazonomachy of 
Theseus, Theseus and Peirithoos). Considering the fact that 
both the statue base and the floor of the temple had been 
constructed with stones from Athens, one wonders if the 
Athenian connection was purely the sculptor’s choice or 
whether the Athenians had partly sponsored the Zeus project. 
It is interesting that the Zeus, unlike the Athena Parthenos, 
included scenes of the Trojan War though it lacked any 
representation of the centauromachy, which did, however, 
appear in the west pediment of the temple of Zeus (which also 
included Theseus, another allusion to Athens). 

The Zeus was probably Pheidias’ last work but his legacy 
was carried on by his pupils Agorakritos and Alkamenes in 
Athens and beyond Athens by Kolotes and Theokosmos, who 
had collaborated with him on the Zeus.1128 
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Iphigeneia Leventi 


13 The Great Masters of the Fourth 
Century 


Abstract: This chapter discusses the work of the great masters 
of the fourth century B.C. on the basis of literary sources, 
original statuary and Roman copies of their sculptures. 


Keywords: Timotheos, Skopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, Euphranor, 
Praxiteles, Lysippos 


Brief Survey of Scholarship 


The attribution of famous artists’ names to Greek sculptures is 
a fundamental issue in modern scholarship. In the last thirty 
years great European Museums have organised exhibitions on 
sculptors famous in antiquity, with accompanying volumes or 
independent monographs on Polykleitos (Beck et al. 1990), 
Lysippos (Moreno 1995), and Praxiteles (Pasquier and Martinez 
2007; Kaltsas and Despinis 2007). In addition, a conference on 
Skopas took place on Paros in June 2010, with the publication 
of its proceedings following in 2013 (Katsonopoulou and 
Stewart 2013), while a monograph on that sculptor (Calcani 
2009) had already appeared, along with a series of monographs 
on Praxiteles (Corso 1988-1991, 2004-2013; Todisco 2017). 
Complementing these endeavours is a three-volume work on 
Phidias (Davison 2009). The maximalistic view of the Italian 
archaeologists Todisco (1993 and 2017), Moreno (1995, 2001, 


2004), and Corso (2004-2013) is typical: they detect echoes of 
original works by the great sculptors of the fourth century B.C. 
behind practically all the idealising Roman statues that reflect 
the style of that century, whether known from the literary 
tradition or not. More balanced, in contrast, is the presentation 
of the work of the great sculptors of the fourth century B.C. by 
most of the contributors to the Ktnstlerlexikon der Antike 
(Vollkommer 2001 and 2004), while the sculptures generally 
accepted as works of Praxiteles and Lysippos were selected for 
exhaustive discussion in the book edited by Palagia and Pollitt 
(1996) on personal styles in Greek sculpture. Der Neue Overbeck 
(S. Kansteiner et al. 2014) is an indispensable up-to-date 
collection of literary and epigraphical sources on Greek 
sculptors. 


Introduction 


In the fourth century B.C. sculptors from Athens and the 
Peloponnese travelled to Asia Minor, Macedonia, and South 
Italy. They were in the service not only of free cities but also of 
princely courts such as the Hekatomnids in Halikarnassos and 
the Argead dynasty in Macedonia, Greece’s new ascendant 
political power, and then of the Successors of Alexander the 
Great. In this period, sculptors could also function as architects 
(Skopas, for example) or painters (Euphranor). Some of these 
sculptors made not only cult statues but also private portraits 
(Praxiteles, Leochares, Lysippos), while others were 
particularly associated with the creation of colossal statues 
(Euphranor, Lysippos, Bryaxis) as well as with architectural 
sculpture (Bryaxis, Timotheos, Leochares, Skopas). 

The sculptors of the late Classical period whose 


characteristic ways of rendering form can more easily be 
traced in the Roman copyists’ tradition are those who 
introduced clear innovations in the stance or proportions of 
sculpted figures as reported in the literary sources. Praxiteles 
and Lysippos are the best examples of this trend. They 
developed further the concept of contrapposto, as exemplified 
by Polykleitos’ canon in the fifth century B.C., particularly by 
varying the motif of support. Polykleitos had taken balance to 
its limits by completely relieving the free leg so that only its 
toes touched the ground. Praxiteles retained the same motif of 
support but effectively eliminated the role of the weight- 
bearing leg in compositions with an external support, as the 
statue’s weight was to a great degree transferred to the support 
and the body described a pronounced s-curve between two 
fixed points. Lysippos introduced a new canon of proportions 
for the human form: bodies became rather elongated and were 
topped by even smaller heads compared to those of Polykleitos. 
Characteristically violating the strict rule of Classical 
contrapposto, he exploited the capacity of both legs to support 
the body almost equally. He represents the moment of 
transition when the relaxed leg begins to show tension while 
the entire sole of the foot firmly steps on the ground so as to 
assume in turn the function of the weight-bearing leg, which 
correspondingly relaxes. 


Bryaxis. Classical Tradition and a Taste for Colossi 


The work of Bryaxis is less well known, although he 
exemplifies the multifaceted activity and wide geographic 
range which characterise sculptors of the fourth century. The 
most important works associated with him by the literary 


tradition were located in Hellenistic kingdoms after the death 
of Alexander the Great, which indicate an exceptionally long 
career that must have begun shortly before the middle of the 
fourth century with the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos and 
continued into the early third century B.C., when Bryaxis made 
a cult statue of Apollo Kitharoidos in Daphne, near Antioch 
(Cedrenus, Syn.; Lib. Or. 61), depicted on a coin type of 
Antiochos IV issued in 166 B.C.1129 More renowned, however, 
was his statue of Sarapis for the god’s sanctuary in Alexandria, 
commissioned by Ptolemy I Soter (Clem. Al. Protr. 4.48, 
attributing it to a younger Bryaxis). The seated statuary type of 
the copyists’ tradition, better known from the Roman marble 
statue in Alexandria (Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 3916), is 
regarded as a reflection of the larger-than-life bronze cult 
statue adorned with precious stones and metals, which rivalled 
the chryselephantine colossi of Phidias.1130 Bryaxis is situated 
on the threshold of Hellenistic sculpture, with statues of gods in 
the new kingdoms of the Successors of Alexander the Great, the 
portrait of Seleukos I (Plin. HN 34.73), and colossal statues on 
Rhodes (Plin. HN 34.42). These were in production at the same 
time as Lysippos and his pupil Chares, who also made the 
famous colossus of Helios on the island of Rhodes, were active 
as artists of similar colossi.1131 Bryaxis’ signature is preserved 
on a tripod base decorated with reliefs relating to a victory in 
the contest of anthippasia (Athens, National Archeological 
Museum, inv. no. 1733) (Chapter 3, Fig. 12).1132 


Timotheos and the Remnants of the Rich Style in 
the Peloponnese 


Timotheos was perhaps active in Athens in the last quarter of 


the fifth century B.C., when the relief frieze on the parapet of 
the Temple of Athena Nike was being carved. Certain scholars 
regard him as a pupil of the sculptor Paionios, who was from 
Mende in Thrace, while others link him to the more celebrated 
Agorakritos of Paros. This hypothesis is based on the later style 
of Timotheos as recognised in the architectural sculptures of 
the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, where he used Pentelic 
marble.1133 His involvement in the sculptural decoration of this 
temple (400-390 or, according to the traditional date, 380-370 
B.C.) is attested by the well-known building inscription IG IV2 
1.102,1134 which attributes the akroteria on one of the short 
sides of the temple to him, as well as the typoi (tUmou, a term 
that continues to be a problem for scholars: to what extent does 
it have to do with relief compositions or models for the temple’s 
marble architectural sculptures? Current thinking is that the 
term for a model of an architectural element is “example/ 
paradigm” (mapdéetyua). The word typos (tUm0s), on the other 
hand, is used for relief compositions, such as the relief scenes 
with Argive heroes, Bellerophon slaying the chimera, and 
Perseus the Medusa, adorning the base of the chryselephantine 
statue of Asklepios in his temple, a work by Thrasymedes of 
Paros (Paus. 2.27.2).1135 According to the Pheidian tradition, 
however, the sculptor of a cult statue or his workshop would 
also make the reliefs on its base in an identical or similar 
technique, i.e. with gilded or chryselephantine figures.1136 
Timotheos can nevertheless be regarded as the sculptor who 
planned the totality of the temple’s sculptural decoration, as he 
is the best known (in the literary sources) of the sculptors 
named in the building accounts.1137 Of equal interest is the fact 
that Timotheos was paid for each of the three akroteria (as was 
Theodotos or Theomnastos, the sculptor of the akroteria on the 
opposite end) with a sum far greater than that given to the 


sculptors for each of the pedimental statues. This difference in 
wages, and especially the akroteria themselves, which are 
more refined from an artistic point of view than the 
pedimental sculptures (unfinished at the back and basically 
two-dimensional compositions),1138 demonstrates the 
significance which a temple’s akroteria had among the 
sculpture made in the early fourth century B.C. Both the 
aforementioned sculptors were charged with supplying these, 
the temple’s most ambitious architectural sculptures, likely 
because they were the more celebrated.1139 Of the akroteria 
currently attributed to the west end of the temple, the most 
noteworthy from an artistic point of view is the truly three- 
dimensional figure of the central Nike, who holds a partridge 
and turns around her axis (Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 155) (Fig. 13.1), the first figure in Greek 
sculpture in the round to be portrayed in torsion. This dynamic 
figure constitutes a reply to the two-dimensional but 
exceptionally adroit Nike of Paionios in the Archaeological 
Museum of Olympia (Chapter 4, Fig. 1).1140 In all events, a 
ground-breaking composition such as that encountered in the 
Nike of the central akroterion of the Epidauros temple may be 
connected with a leading artistic personality such as 
Timotheos. Correspondingly, however, the fragmentary Nikai 
akroteria of the temple’s east end (Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. nos. 162 [Fig. 13.2] and 4761), 
compared to the more modest and relatively small-scale central 
akroterion depicting Apollo’s rape of the nymph Koronis 
(Asklepios’ future parents; Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 4723), are of exceptional artistic quality.1141 
But if we assign not the rape of Koronis, but the Nike with the 
bird (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 155), a 
revolutionary sculpture that opens new paths, to the east side 


of the temple, with the two daring Nikai as lateral akroteria, we 
may attribute the east akroteria to Timotheos. The akroteria of 
highest artistic value would then be concentrated on the 
temple’s facade and could be attributed to Timotheos, as the 
head sculptor.1142 In this case, the consequence would be that 
Hektoridas worked on the west pediment of the temple of 
Asklepios, not the east pediment, as Yalouris supposed. In any 
case, his argument that the east pediment is attributed by the 
building accounts to Hektoridas, since (as the inscription states) 
it seems to have been built in two phases two years apart, is not 
borne out by the style of the facade’s pedimental sculptures.1143 
Finally, it is in the sculptures of the temple of Asklepios at 
Epidauros that we recognise the survival of the Rich Style of 
Attic sculpture from the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., in 
a truly three-dimensional composition and in a dramatic visual 
language based on the intense alternation of light and shade on 
the sculpture’s surface.1144 

Fig. 13.1: Nike akroterion from Epidauros, temple of Asklepios. Athens, 

National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 155. Photo: O. Palagia. 


Fig. 13.2: Nike akroterion from Epidauros, temple of Asklepios. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 162. Photo: O. Palagia. 


Also attributed to Timotheos on the basis of the architectural 
sculptures of the temple of Asklepios is the statue of Hygieia 
with a snake (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
299) (Fig. 13.3), most likely an independent dedication in the 
same sanctuary at Epidauros from the same period as the 
temple’s sculptures. Hygieia presents the same inclined pose 
halfway between the seated and standing positions, soft, 
youthful physique with small breasts, torsion in space, and 
deep cutting of the marble to permit a pronounced chiaroscuro, 
known also from the temple’s sculptures, especially the west 


lateral Aura (Breeze) akroterion (Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 156).1145 By comparison to the 
original statue of Hygieia and the sculptures of the east 
pediment of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, the statue 
group of Leda and the Swan, known by many Roman copies but 
not mentioned by the literary sources, has also been attributed 
to Timotheos.1146 

Fig. 13.3: Hygieia from Epidauros, sanctuary of Asklepios. Athens, 

National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 299. Photo: O. Palagia. 


Leochares and the Theatrical Style 


Leochares was an Athenian active in his native city, as 
indicated by a great number of signatures without ethnic on 
portrait statues found in Athens. Early in his career, Leochares 
made statues of Zeus. According to Pliny (HN 34.79), Zeus 
Brontaios (Jupiter Tonans) was his work; the statue was 
dedicated by the federation of Arcadian cities at Megalopolis, 
since the god’s head is depicted on the newly-founded (370/369 
B.C.) city’s coins from this period (370/369-362 B.C.). The statue 
held a thunderbolt and sceptre and is portrayed striding, as 
known from Roman coins which represent it inside a temple 
built for it on the Capitoline when it was transferred to Rome in 
the Augustan period. Copies of this statue have been identified 
in a marble statue from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, now in 
Liverpool (Merseyside County Museum, inv. no 1059.148.0002), 
in a statue in Cyrene (Cyrene Museum, inv. no. 14.131), and in 
bronze statuettes belonging to the same statuary type. In 
addition, this iconographic type may have been adopted for a 
statue of Zeus Polieus in the god’s sanctuary on the Athenian 
Acropolis, also thought to have been made by Leochares (Paus. 


1.24.4). Finally, this sculptor fashioned the statues of Zeus Soter 
and Demos in the sanctuary of Zeus Polieus in Piraeus (Paus. 
1.1.3). The statue of Zeus in this sanctuary, which stood holding 
a Nike and a phiale, appeared together with the statue of 
Athena from the same sanctuary on Panathenaic amphoras 
from the archonship of Theophrastos in 340/339 B.C.1147 

From the above-cited passage in Pliny, which mentions 
various works in bronze by Leochares, we know of the bronze 
statue of the Zeus-as-eagle raping Ganymede, which has been 
identified with strong likelihood in the sculptural group of a 
small marble table support of the Roman Imperial period 
(Vatican Museums, inv. no. 2445).1148 The similarities between 
this miniature composition, with its strongly theatrical 
character, and the well-known marble statue of the Belvedere 
Apollo, a magnificent striding epiphany (Vatican Museums, inv. 
no. 1015), idolised so greatly by Winckelmann that he regarded 
it as an authentic Classical work, have led to the attribution of 
its bronze prototype to Leochares (Fig. 13.4). The Apollo 
Belvedere is the only copy of a hypothetical lost Classical 
prototype; hence, certain scholars have regarded it as a new 
classicising creation of the Roman period.1149 At the same time, 
however, this statue has been repatriated to the Greek world 
on the basis of a plaster cast of the type found at a Roman 
copying workshop in Baiae in the Bay of Naples.1150 The statue 
of Apollo does not have the usual characteristics of classicising 
works; the only later motif in his make-up is the sandal type,1151 
but this element may have been a variation introduced by the 
Roman copyist. The same type of sandal, associated with a date 
of around 100 B.C., also appears in the Artemis of Versailles 
(Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 589) which, however, seems in 
fact to be a later classicising creation, as well as in the Hermes 
at Olympia, whose feet may have, however, been replaced in 


antiquity (see below, on Praxiteles).1152 The figure of Apollo on 
the Pergamon Altar depends on the Apollo Belvedere, and this 
speaks for the existence of a Classical original.is3 A 
transformation of the head of the Apollo Belvedere into a more 
dramatic Hellenistic creation is furthermore recognised in the 
Steinhauser head (Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 205).1154 If 
the Vatican Apollo is indeed a version of the Athenian statue of 
the god that was set up in the Athenian Agora near the temple 
of Apollo Patroos, it would not have been part of a group with a 
figure of Artemis, as we know from the relevant testimony of 
Pausanias (1.3.4). 

Fig. 13.4: Apollo Belvedere. Vatican Museums. Cortile di Belvedere, inv. 

no. 1015. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The Apollo Belvedere’s open stance and elongated limbs, 
along with the rendering of their anatomical details, find their 
closest parallels in the Greeks in the Amazonomachy frieze on 
the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos,1155 and in the Silens and 
pirates in the frieze on the Lysikrates Monument (after 335/4 
B.C.),1156 the latter perhaps an actual work of Leochares or his 
workshop. Also very similar from the viewpoint of stance, 
proportions, and facial type is the figure of Aristonautes in the 
monumental funerary naiskos from the Kerameikos (Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 738) (Chapter 6, Fig. 
5),1157 which may be attributed to the workshop of Leochares as 
well. All these figures display spectacularly theatrical stances. 

Leochares’ participation in the sculptural decoration of the 
Mausoleum, the west side of which Pliny (HN 36.30-31; cf. Vitr. 
7. praef. 12-13) attributes to him, is used as a basis for the study 
of his work. Nevertheless, the problem of the attribution of 
sculptors to the sides of the Mausoleum, may be an 
oversimplification that corresponds to the number of four 


sculptors in the literary tradition (Skopas, Bryaxis, Timotheos 
and/or Praxiteles, Leochares), but is perhaps not a reflection of 
reality. If each side of the monument comprised around 100 
sculptures in the round according to current estimates, along 
with the sections of the frieze, it would have been a life’s work 
for a sculptor and his team to plan and execute. The dead end 
at which scholars arrived in the attempt to identify the hands 
of each of the four sculptors in charge of each of the 
corresponding four sides on the best-preserved relief frieze 
with the Amazonomachy crowning the podium of the 
Mausoleum has become proverbial. The style of the 
aforementioned artists has become vague for us today, so that 
the current attempt to discern the characteristics of their art on 
the basis of the surviving sculptures, mainly from the 
Mausoleum’s friezes, leads to a circular argument.1i5s Another 
suggestion is that these named sculptors made only the portrait 
statues carved in the round for the monument’s colonnade or 
the podium.1159 

The portrait statues of his family commissioned by Philip II 
of Macedon after the battle of Chaironeia (338 B.C.) for the 
circular Philippeion that he dedicated at Olympia associate 
Leochares with the Macedonian court. This monument to the 
royal family contained the statues of Philip, Alexander, Philip’s 
father Amyntas III, and Philip’s wife Olympias, along with 
Eurydike. In accordance with the testimony of Pausanias 
(5.20.9), these sculptures were thought to be chryselephantine, 
a technique which until then was used exclusively for cult 
statues of the gods. It is now recognised, however, that the 
portrait statues of the Philippeion were of stone, perhaps 
gilded, as the cuttings for their plinths in their preserved bases 
testify.11co The emphasis on a practice employed for divine 
images is in this case diminished, but the fact that marble 


images of the royal family of the Argeads stood in a sacred 
building in the Altis nonetheless envelops them in a peculiar 
sacredness, for all that no cult is documented. Recent research 
has propounded the view that the Eurydike portrayed was not 
the mother of Philip II, but his young wife, better known by the 
name of Kleopatra.1161 The endeavour to identify copies of the 
portraits of Philip II and Alexander goes nowhere, as we have 
no description of the iconographic type to which they 
conformed.1162 

In addition, Leochares (Plut. Alex. 40.4) collaborated with 
Lysippos on a bronze statuary hunting group at the Panhellenic 
sanctuary of Delphi, with a lion and hunting dogs, in which 
Krateros saved Alexander the Great from the attacking beast. 
The group was dedicated by Krateros, a general and would-be 
successor of Alexander, but was ultimately completed after his 
death by his son. Echoes of this composition have been 
recognised in different monuments, mainly the early third 
century B.C. circular marble relief from Messene now in Paris 
(Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 858), which was probably a frieze 
from a small funerary tholos or heroon.1163 Plutarch (Vit. X 
orat., Isocr. 27) attributed to Leochares a statue of the pro- 
Macedonian Athenian orator Isokrates, erected in the 
sanctuary of Demeter and Kore at Eleusis by Timotheos, son of 
the Athenian general Konon, which would have been dedicated 
before this politician’s exile in 356 B.C. 

The Acropolis-Erbach-Berlin type marble head of Alexander 
the Great in Athens (Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 1331) (Fig. 
13.5) has traditionally been regarded as an original work and 
attributed to Leochares ever since Ashmole because of its 
similarity to the head of the fourth-century B.C. seated marble 
statue of Demeter from Knidos now in London (British 
Museum, inv. no. 1300) (Fig. 13.6).1164 The Acropolis-Erbach 


type Alexander does indeed present many typological 
similarities to the face of the Demeter, but the rendering of the 
hair and the modelling of the Acropolis head support a date for 
this particular work in the first century B.C.,1165 without 
excluding with any certainty its dependence on an original 
youthful portrait by Leochares set up on the Athenian 
Acropolis in the period 336-323 B.C., as Ashmole conjectured. 
Stewart has suggested that a second original, its traits handed 
down by the other two copies of the same type, should be 
sought in the statuary group of the young Alexander and his 
father Philip II which the Athenians set up in the Agora after 
the battle of Chaironeia in 338 B.C. (Paus. 1.9.4) as a sign of good 
will to the Macedonian king for his clemency toward them.1166 
Fig. 13.5: Head of Alexander. Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 1331. Photo: 
H. R. Goette. 


Euphranor: An Early ‘Humanist’ Artist 


Euphranor is mentioned in the literary tradition as a 
remarkably many-sided artistic personality. He was a sculptor 
in bronze and marble, a painter, and a theoretician of art. His 
works represented the human body as slender, but with 
relatively large limbs and head, while he was famous for being 
the first to impart dignitas to the images of his heroes (Plin. HN 
35.128).1167 Though he most likely came from the region of the 
Isthmus of Corinth, he worked in Athens and developed into an 
Attic sculptor and painter. Pliny (HN 34.50) sets him among the 
notable sculptors of the fourth century B.C., with a floruit in the 
104th Olympiad (364-361 B.C.),1168 a time period which 
probably represents his first recognised appearance as an 
artist. 

Fig. 13.6: Demeter from Knidos. London, British Museum, inv. no. 1300. 


Photo: O. Palagia. 


Euphranor is thought to have made many of his works 
during the period when the politician Lycurgus dominated 
Athens and may in fact have been associated with his circle. In 
addition, to the extent that his work is known today, classicising 
references to the sculptural tradition of the fifth century B.C. 
have been observed.iic9 Nowadays, the headless statue of 
Apollo Kitharoidos found in the excavations of the Agora of 
Athens (Agora Museum, inv. no. S 2154) (Fig. 13.7) has generally 
been recognised as an original work of Euphranor in marble 
and identified with the sculptor’s cult image of Apollo Patroos 
which Pausanias (1.3.4) saw inside the god’s temple. Shown 
wearing a peplos, chiton, and himation, Apollo Patroos held a 
kithara and plectrum, while the configuration of his body is 
pyramidal.1i7o On the basis of the statue of Apollo Patroos, 
Palagia has attributed the bronze Athena of Piraeus (Piraeus 
Museum, inv. no. 4646) (Fig. 13.8) to Euphranor as well. Dontas 
ascribed to him yet another statue from the Piraeus cache 
(found 1959), the large bronze Artemis (Piraeus Museum, inv. 
no. 4647), which would however be difficult to associate with 
Euphranor, as it seems to date from the first half of the third 
century B.C.1171 In addition, Dontas associated the marble 
female head from an acrolithic statue from the Odeion of 
Herodes’ Atticus (Acropolis Museum, ex National 
Archaeological Museum inv. no. T 177) with a cult statue from 
the sanctuary of Aphrodite Pandemos, attributing it also to 
Euphranor. But this piece appears to date from the middle of 
the second century A.D. and may have belonged to a statue 
from the Roman Odeion in which it was found.1172 The Piraeus 
Athena shows a dependence on the Eirene by Kephisodotos, but 
the folding of her peplos, gathered together high on her back, is 


particularly reminiscent of Amphitrite’s (0) himation on the 
west pediment of the Parthenon. The Athena has many 
Pheidian allusions, as does the Apollo Patroos. The Athena’s 
classicism is not late Hellenistic as has been suggested, but fits 
completely into the late Classical period and is akin to the work 
of a great artist such as Euphranor.1173 
Fig. 13.7: Apollo Patroos, Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. S 2154. 
Photo: O. Palagia. 


Fig. 13.8: Athena. Piraeus, Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4646. 
Photo: H. R. Goette. 


Various scholars have attributed the unique Antonine copy 
of a statue of Alexander the Great in Munich (Glyptothek, inv. 
no. 298 [Fig. 13.9]), which depicts the king mounting a chariot, 
to the bronze group by Euphranor mentioned by Pliny (HN 
34.78). Todisco suggested that the original composition with 
Philip II in a four-horse chariot and Alexander climbing onto it 
was a dedication set up at Corinth on the occasion of the 
Panhellenic congress after the battle of Chaironeia in 338 B.C. 
in order to consolidate Macedonian domination in southern 
Greece and to prepare for the continuation of Philip’s dynasty 
by his son.1174 The head of the Alexander Rondanini in Munich 
recalls the head of the Apollo Patroos in the Vatican copy 
(Vatican Museums, inv. no. 582), but also in the votive relief 
(Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3917) and 
the head of the bronze Athena (Piraeus Museum, inv. no. 
4646).1175 Lastly, Euphranor’s praying female worshipper very 
likely conformed to the recognised orans statuary type, 
exemplified by the so-called Artemisia from the Mausoleum 
(London, British Museum, inv. no. 1001).1176 
Fig. 13.9: Alexander Rondanini. Munich, Glyptothek, inv. no. 298. Photo: 

H. R. Goette. 


This sculptor accepted commissions from the Macedonian 
royal court, in addition to making the colossal bronzes of Hellas 
and Arete which can also be associated with the Panhellenic 
congress which Philip convened in 338 B.C. at Corinth in 
preparation for his campaign in Persia. Indeed, if Hellas is 
considered the antithesis of barbaric Asia in the ideological 
environment of the later fourth century B.C., and Arete as the 
Greek valour which the Macedonians roused against the 
Persians, this hypothesis seems plausible.1i77 Alternatively, the 
group could have been set up at Athens. 

Euphranor is thought to have been a pupil of Kephisodotos 
the Elder but his solidly built forms differ from those of his 
contemporary Praxiteles.117s He anticipates the style of the 
Hellenistic period, with fine incisions to render the foldings of 
cloth in the original statue of Apollo Patroos as well as the 
naturalistic modelling, evident also in the bronze Athena’s 
garments, elements that would become fashionable in the 
sculptural creations of subsequent centuries.1179 The lack of 
emotion and three-dimensional movement in Euphranor’s 
statues of the gods is counterbalanced by the seriousness, 
simplicity, and grandeur of their figures, as well as their 
monumentality, due not only to their often colossal size but 
also to their inward character of serenity and sacred 
epiphany.1180 


Skopas of Paros and the Search for Emotion in 
Sculpture 


Skopas, who was active in the fourth century B.C., had a father 
named Aristandros. The same patronymic appears for Skopas 
the Younger (Scopas minor) who worked in Rome in the late 


Hellenistic period, to whom certain works attributed by 
scholarly tradition to the Classical sculptor Skopas should be 
ascribed. We are evidently dealing with the same family of 
sculptors from Paros, who worked over a long period, from the 
late fifth to the early first century B.C. To the late Hellenistic 
sculptor I have already assigned the Pentelic marble statues of 
Asklepios and Hygieia mentioned by Pausanias (8.47.1) as 
standing in the cella of the temple of Athena Alea, flanking the 
cult xoanon. These were formerly regarded as works of the 
Classical Skopas. Only the fragmentary torso of Hygieia 
survives (Tripolis Museum, inv. no. 1635), whereas both are 
depicted on a late Hellenistic votive relief with Hygieia and a 
beardless Asklepios (Tegea Museum, inv. no. 28).1181 

The more famous Skopas, of the fourth-century B.C., worked 
on the east side of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos according 
to the well-known passages in Pliny and Vitruvius. Pliny (HN 
36.21) says that the relief decoration of the bottom drum of one 
of the columns in the second temple of Artemis at Ephesos 
should be attributed to him. On the basis of this information - 
which is fairly curious, as it neither correlates with the temple’s 
other sculptures nor mentions other famous sculptors working 
on the columns and their pedestals — the best preserved relief 
column drum from this temple (British Museum, inv. no. 1206), 
with a scene of Alcestis in the underworld (Chapter 5, Fig. 19), 
is usually ascribed to Skopas.1is2 One may wonder, though, 
about the random nature of this attribution. It may be due to 
the fact that this is the best-preserved of the temple’s 
architectural elements with relief carving and depicts Thanatos 
as a nude youth with an impassioned gaze, which as a rule 
scholars regard as a trademark of Skopas’ style, as we will see 
below. The maximalist view favours Skopas and his workshop 
as the designers of the reliefs on the columns of the second 


temple of Artemis.1183 

In Tegea, Pausanias (8.45.4-7) names Skopas as the architect 
of the famous temple of Athena Alea. Following on this, several 
19th- and 20th-century archaeologists ascribed the temple’s 
architectural sculptures to the Classical Skopas, even though 
the travel writer made no explicit reference to anything of the 
sort. In addition, the pedimental sculptures and akroteria of the 
temple of Athena Alea with their heavy, block-like heads 
recalling the Argive-Peloponnesian school of sculpture, seem 
not to be the work of Skopas’ own hands. In particular, 
however, their deeply set eyes, which generate dramatic 
expression, and their impassioned gaze have been regarded as 
typical of his style. The problem with this motif lies in its 
enormous proliferation even outside the putative circle of 
Skopas, for example in the Agias (Fig. 13.19) from the Daochos 
Monument at Delphi, associated with Lysippos (see below, on 
Lysippos). Consequently, even if the deep-set eyes began with 
the works of Skopas, it cannot be used as a criterion for 
identifying his art.1184 

Skopas’ work at the sanctuary of Athena Alea should be 
linked chiefly to the sculptural decoration of the monumental 
altar of Zeus. II-shaped and raised on a podium surrounded by 
colonnades, it was financed by the Hekatomnids of Caria, for 
whom the sculptor had also worked in the Mausoleum. 
Evidence for this connection is provided by the fourth-century 
document relief with Zeus Stratios Labraundeus, principal 
divinity of Caria, and the Hekatomnid ruling couple Ada and 
Idrieus, which comes from the area of the sanctuary (British 
Museum, inv. no. 1914.7-14.1).1185 The so-called head of Hygieia 
(Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3602) (Fig. 
13.10) from the temple’s destruction level, where it was found 
in secondary use, should come from one of the statues of Muses 


or Nymphs that stood between the columns surrounding the 
altar, an attribution favoured by its dynamic stance. This 
Parian marble head is very likely from the Classical Skopas’ 
own hand by reason of its stylistic similarity to the head of the 
copies of the Pothos attributed to the same sculptor.1186 Finally, 
the attribution of this sculpture and Skopas’ previous 
experience at the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, where statues 
stood in the intercolumniations of this tomb-heroon (which 
may also have functioned as an altar), reinforce the idea that 
he probably worked both as an architect and sculptor in the 
altar of Zeus at the sanctuary of Athena Alea.1187 
Fig. 13.10: Head of Nymph or Muse from Tegea. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3602. Photo: author. 


Skopas’ most renowned work was the personification of 
Pothos, best represented by copies in Rome (Capitoline 
Museums, inv. no. 2417/Centrale Montemartini, inv. no. III.42) 
(Fig. 13.11) and Crete (Herakleion Museum). Even if scholars 
agree that the original should be attributed to the Classical 
Skopas, opinions are divided as to whether it comes from the 
group of Aphrodite and Pothos in the sanctuary of the Great 
Gods on Samothrace (Plin. HN 36.25) or the cult group in the 
goddess’s temple in Megara (Paus. 1.43.6). In Megara Skopas 
collaborated with Praxiteles to create a cult group, with 
Praxiteles making Peitho and Paregoros (Persuasion and 
Consolation), while Skopas was responsible for Aphrodite’s 
divine escorts Eros, Himeros, and Pothos, who personified 
erotic desire. Most scholars have associated the Pothos statuary 
type with the sanctuary of Samothrace. In contrast, Palagia 
suggested that its iconography, with Aphrodite’s goose and a 
large torch supporting the figure’s weight, are closely 
associated with both Aphrodite and marriage, and considering 


that the mystery cult of Samothrace would have prevented 
copying, the Pothos must be assigned to the multi-figure group 
in Megara.1issThe large torch on which Pothos leans is 
nonetheless the symbol par excellence of the Eleusinian Kore, 
for instance on the fifth-century Great Eleusinian Relief 
(Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 126), while 
smaller torches were used in wedding ceremonies.1is9 In 
addition, we do not know how the figures in the statuary group 
in the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Megara were arranged. Pothos 
has a youthful appearance and soft, flowing outlines which, 
together with his unbalanced stance and crossed legs, recall the 
youthful gods and satyrs of Praxiteles, but his physique is 
robust. 
Fig. 13.11: Pothos. Rome, Museo Conservatori inv. no. 2417/Centrale 
Montemartini, inv. no. III. 42. Photo: O. Palagia 


The statues of a beardless Asklepios and Hygieia in Arcadian 
Gortyn (Paus. 8.28.1) are echoed mainly in two Roman Imperial 
statuary groups with elements of late Hellenistic remodelling in 
Rome (Vatican Museums, inv. no. 571) and Copenhagen (Ny 
Carlsberg Glyptotek, inv. no. 535).1199 Because of their body 
structure, the originals of the Meleager statuary type and the 
Lansdowne Herakles type are also attributed to Skopas.1i91 The 
literary tradition mentions Skopas’ Apollo Smintheus in Chryse 
in the Troad (Strab. 13.1.48), rather obscure in regard to its 
interpretation, and Skopas’ Apollo Rhamnousios, which is 
thought to have been moved by Augustus to the temple of 
Apollo Palatinus in Rome. The Apollo Rhamnousios is included 
in Pliny’s catalogue of Skopas’ works (HN 36.25-26), alongside a 
series of sculptures, some of which (for example, the lamp- 
bearers that flanked the statue of Hestia, the Kanephoros, and 
the marine thiasos) are probably Neo-Attic products and can be 


attributed to the second sculptor of this name. Fragments of the 
head and left foot of the Palatine Apollo (Palatine Museum, 
Rome) indicate that it too was a Neo-Attic work.1192 

Skopas distinguished himself as the architect who very likely 
designed the monumental II-shaped altar with colonnades and 
statues at Tegea. He specialised in combining architectural 
forms with sculptural decoration, as was also the case with the 
architects/sculptors of the Mausoleum, Pytheos and Satyros, the 
latter also being of Parian origin. While Skopas worked for the 
Hekatomnid rulers of Caria at Halikarnassos and at Tegea, no 
connection with the Macedonian court of Philip II is attested, 
nor is he confirmed to have made portrait statues of rulers or 
members of the urban elite, though tradition credits him with a 
fair number of statuary groups of gods. 


Praxiteles, Sculptor of Gods and Men 


After Pheidias, Praxiteles is the most famous Athenian sculptor 
of the Classical period. The literary sources contain a plethora 
of references to his name and art, but his preserved signatures 
do not help reconstruct his oeuvre as much as the copies of his 
creations and one statue that may be his only surviving original 
work.1193 He was mainly a marble sculptor and to a lesser 
extent a maker of statues in bronze. He introduced innovations 
in the art of sculpture and made both divine images and 
portrait statues. It seems unlikely that he was consistently 
involved with architectural sculpture, as his connection with 
the Mausoleum at Halikarnassos (Vitr. 7 praef. 12-13) is 
considered doubtful, whereas he appears to have made certain 
architectural sculptures for the temple of Herakles at Thebes, 
according to a problematic passage in Pausanias (9.11.6). 


Praxiteles belonged to a family of artists. He was the son and 
pupil of Kephisodotos the Elder, while his own _ sons 
Kephisodotos the Younger and Timarchos were sculptors as 
well, active from the middle of the fourth to the early third 
century B.C.1194 His style influenced later sculptors of the 
Hellenistic period, particularly those active in South Italy, such 
as Pasiteles. The pronounced contrapposto and soft flesh of his 
statues, however, are the features that were carried down in 
the ancient sculptural tradition, even in pastiche compositions 
of the Roman period. Some of his works, for example, the nude 
Knidian Aphrodite, the Apollo Sauroktonos, and the Hermes at 
Olympia, along with works that have come down to us in 
reflections on Classical reliefs such as the base from Mantineia 
(Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 215-217) 
(Figs. 13.16-13.17) and the base of a choregic tripod from 
Tripodon Street in Athens (National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. 1463),1195 had an impact not only on Praxiteles’ own 
circle in the fourth century but also became part of the 
sculptural heritage of Hellenistic and Roman times, as well as 
of the terracotta figurines from Tanagra. 

Praxiteles’s most renowned work in antiquity — and at the 
same time the best established in the Roman copy tradition, 
with around 200 examples — is the (possibly cult) statue of 
Aphrodite at Knidos (Plin. HN 36.20), which depicts her being 
surprised by an intruder in her bath or, according to a different 
view, taking a ritual bath with magic and sexual connotations 
for the ancient viewer. The finest copies of the marble original 
are located in the Vatican Museums. This work, which 
revolutionised the image of Aphrodite by depicting her naked 
for the first time in monumental sculpture, creates a narrative 
environment around the action it portrays.1196 

The second significant work of Praxiteles which a large 


number of scholars regard as an original, while others have 
challenged as merely a very good copy, is the Parian marble 
statue of Hermes carrying the infant Dionysos (Archaeological 
Museum of Olympia, inv. no. A 48) (Fig. 13.12). Pausanias 
(5.17.3) saw this sculpture inside the temple of Hera at Olympia 
and ascribed it to the renowned sculptor’s “art” (téyvn). This 
term has been regarded as casting doubt on the statue being an 
original work of Praxiteles, even if it proves no such thing, as 
Despinis noted recently. Many of the arguments against its 
authenticity can be refuted, e.g., it can be argued that the back 
was recut and the high polish is a later addition. The existence 
of external supports is attested in other Classical sculptures in 
marble (the Daochos Monument at Delphi, the grave 
monument of Kallithea in the Piraeus Museum), and there is a 
possibility that the god’s lower legs and sandals were repaired 
or replaced in antiquity. The naturalistic forms indicate the 
work of a great artist paving the way for further developments 
in the art of sculpture.1i97 
Fig. 13.12: Hermes with the baby Dionysos. Olympia, Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. A 48. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The modelling of the god’s himation would not look so 
unusual if we had, for example, the original of the Arles 
Aphrodite, with comparable articulations of the full himation 
that covers the lower body. The abbreviated narrative scene 
featuring only two divine figures involved in the episode of the 
handing over of the infant Dionysos to the nymphs of Nysa, 
along with the sinuous outline of Hermes’ torso as it rests 
against an external support, appear in other Praxitelean 
compositions as well. Finally, it has been argued that if the 
Hermes was a copy, it would have been not in Parian but in 
Pentelic marble for all copies in Olympia are in Pentelic 


marble.1198 

A securely attributed work of Praxiteles that has been 
transmitted through the copyists’ tradition is the bronze Apollo 
Sauroktonos. The attribution is based on the testimonies of 
Pliny (HN 34.70, succinctly describing it as ambushing a lizard) 
and Martial (Epig. 14.172). The work has come down to us in 
bronze and marble copies that show a youthful, almost 
adolescent Apollo in an S-curved pose, his flesh soft and supple, 
his raised left arm resting on a tree trunk up which crawls a 
lizard, his right hand holding an arrow, according to the 
evidence of Roman engraved seals.1199 The new bronze copy 
now in Cleveland (Museum of Art, inv. no. 2004.30) is a 
masterly Roman variant, of undocumented provenance.1200 

The soft body and S-curve pose of the Apollo Sauroktonos 
are repeated in Roman statues dependent on Praxiteles’ statues 
of Erotes and Satyrs. Known from literary sources, the Erotes of 
Praxiteles were of Pentelic marble: the one formerly at 
Thespiae, lost in a fire at Rome in A.D. 80 (Paus. 9.27.3-5), and 
the one at Parion in the Propontis, known from the city’s 
Roman coins (Plin. HN 36.22), cannot be identified with 
certainty. The same holds true of the sculptor’s “famous” 
(periboetos) Satyr (Plin. HN 34.69-70). The question of 
Praxiteles’ statues of Eros in the copyists’ tradition is now 
regarded as a lost cause, since all surviving sculptures of the 
winged god displaying elements of Praxiteles’ art are either 
eclectic in style (pastiches) or classicising Roman works.1201 
Numerous copies reproduce a young Satyr resting with legs 
crossed in an off-balance stance, face lively and animalistic, a 
panther skin draped obliquely across his chest, in a two- 
dimensional composition with an external support in the form 
of a tree trunk which can perhaps be identified with the 
famous work of Praxiteles (Fig. 13.13).1202 


Fig. 13.13: Resting Satyr. Rome, Capitoline Museums, inv. no. 739. 
Photo: O. Palagia. 


Praxiteles’ early works have been recognised in the 
Aphrodite (Venus) of Arles and a Wine-pouring Satyr. The 
Aphrodite of Arles is usually identified as the statue of the 
goddess set up in her temple in Thespiae, next to Praxiteles’ 
portrait statue of the hetaira Phryne and his statue of Eros. This 
Aphrodite of Arles dates from the first century A.D., was found 
in the Roman theatre of Arles and now is on display in Paris 
(Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 365) (Fig. 13.14).1203 The 
improved rendering of female anatomy compared to the 
Aphrodite of Knidos, the way she drapes her himation around 
her lower body, and the relative stiffness of her torso, which 
does not exhibit the sinuous motion typical in other Praxitelean 
compositions, indicate, however, that this was probably a later 
work of the great sculptor, not an early one. The heavy 
himation trailing between the feet and covering part of the 
base appears in the personification of Eutaxia (Good Order) on 
an Attic document relief (Acropolis Museum, ex Athens 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 2958) of the last 
quarter of the fourth century B.C. (Fig. 13.15),1204 while the 
patterns of its folds also appear on the Muses of the Mantineia 
base (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. nos. 216- 
217) from the sculptor’s workshop, dated to the last third of the 
fourth century B.C. (Figs. 13.16-13.17). 

Fig. 13.14: Aphrodite from the theater in Arles. Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
inv. no. Ma 365. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The Wine-pouring Satyr may be identified with the statue 
that Pausanias saw on the Street of the Tripods in Athens, or 
even Praxiteles’ Satyr of Parian marble in Megara.i205 The 
bronze original, the most humanised Satyr in Classical art, with 


its late Attic stance and delicately rendered flesh, is sometimes 
assigned to the sculptor’s early phase (370-360 B.C.), less often 
to his later period (ca. 320 B.C.). The Apollo Sauroktonos, the 
Wine-pouring Satyr, and the bronze Marathon Boy (Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. X 15118),1206 along 
with many other copies of the resting Satyr (Fig. 13.13) and the 
Dresden Artemis are three quarters life-size.1207 

Fig. 13.15: Document relief with Demos and Eutaxia. Athens, Acropolis 

Museum (ex National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 2958). Photo: 
from Palagia 1980, fig. 34. 


Fig. 13.16: Relief Base from Mantineia. Muses. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 216. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


Fig. 13.17: Relief Base from Mantineia. Muses. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 217. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


This scale seems to have been characteristic of Praxiteles’ 
works. Pausanias (1.23.7) attributes the cult statue of Artemis in 
the Brauronion on the Athenian Acropolis to Praxiteles. The 
earlier identification of this statue with the late Classical 
Artemis (Diana) of Gabii, its best-known copy being in Paris 
(Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 529),i208 has been disputed by 
Despinis. He identified instead a colossal female head of Parian 
marble from the Acropolis (Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 
1352) as part of what must have been an acrolithic statue of the 
goddess by Praxiteles.1209 Nonetheless, this head, as other 
scholars have also noted, has features of the Hellenistic period, 
for instance the rendering of the hair, the lack of detailed 
modelling in the face, which must be due also to its large scale, 
as well as in the superficially cut eyes very close to the 
eyebrows, with sharply outlined eyelids that recall the heads of 
Republican cult statues from Italy such as the Fortuna Huiusce 
Diei (Capitoline Museums, inv. no. 2779-2782/Centrale 


Montemartini inv. no. II.66), the Juno Sospita from Lanuvium 
(lost), and the Feronia (Terracina, Museo Civico inv. no. 16).1210 
In addition, the hair on the left side of the head is rendered 
differently than on the right side, a curious element for a great 
Classical artist. 

The colossal statue of Apollo Lykeios, not associated with 
Praxiteles by the ancient tradition, was a bronze original set up 
in the Lyceum (Lykeion) Gymnasium in Athens according to 
Lucian (Anach. 7). It is depicted on late Hellenistic Athenian 
tetradrachms holding a bow in its left hand. This Apollo differs 
from the soft, feminised youthful bodies of the divine images of 
Praxiteles, since it has a sturdy, athletic build, so that certain 
scholars have associated it with Euphranor. It does include, 
however, the external support typical of Praxiteles’ 
compositions, in this case a tripod atop a column or tree trunk, 
while its proportions and robust physique closely resemble 
those of the Knidian Aphrodite, which, being the first 
monumental sculpture to depict the goddess naked, does not 
altogether understand female anatomy. In addition, its 
anatomy recalls the Hermes at Olympia. Apollo’s right arm, 
which rests on the head in an attitude of repose (or of singing, 
according to certain interpretations), may simply imply the 
epiphany of the god of young men and the gymnasium, with 
the characteristic ephebic lock of hair above his forehead.1211 

Many of the uncertain attributions to Praxiteles are rejected 
and reassigned to his workshop, such as the three relief slabs 
depicting the musical contest between Apollo and Marsyas 
along with six Muses, which decorated the base of the cult 
group of the Delian triad at Mantineia (Paus. 8.9.1).1212 The 
iconography of the Muses on this base (Figs. 13.16-13.17) is 
important for Praxiteles’ female statuary types. Among these 
we single out the so-called Uffizi Kore type, the Small 


Herculaneum Woman (Chapter 14, Fig. 2), and the Vescovali- 
Arezzo Athena, as well as the female melon hairstyle which is 
first attested here.1213 Bases with Praxiteles’ signature that once 
held portrait statues are known from Athens (Chapter 3, Fig. 
10), all of them most likely from the City Eleusinion, and 
Boeotia.i214 Statues of Eleusinian divinities by Praxiteles are 
documented in the temple in the inner Kerameikos, for which 
he made Demeter, Kore, and Iakchos (Paus. 1.2.4), and in the 
Horti Serviliani in Rome, where the Romans had taken the triad 
Flora, Triptolemos, and Demeter (Plin. HN 36.23). The Uffizi 
Kore and its variant, the Vatican Urania, probably depend on 
an original by Praxiteles portraying the Eleusinian Kore and 
dating from the decade 340-330 B.C. It very likely belonged to 
one of the cultic triads mentioned above, since this type is 
common on Attic votive reliefs after the middle of the fourth 
century B.C.12is Her diagonally draped himation was already 
established in her images on Attic reliefs, making its first 
appearance in the seated Kore E of the east pediment of the 
Parthenon.1216 

Amid the anecdotes and dubious stories of the literary 
sources on Praxiteles and his eminent and wealthy family and 
the constant challenge of attributions, recent research 
endeavours to reconstruct the work of one of the greatest 
sculptors of antiquity. 


Lysippos and the Beginnings of Hellenistic 
Sculpture 


Covering nearly the entire second half of the fourth century 
B.C. with his abundant artistic production, Lysippos launched 
Hellenistic sculpture. He was a bronze sculptor based in Sikyon 


in the northeast Peloponnese, and at the same time a 
cosmopolitan artist who worked in other parts of Greece and 
South Italy.1217 He functioned as the personal sculptor of 
Alexander the Great. Lysippos’ portraits of the mature king 
established this ruler’s iconography (Plut. Mor. 335A-B), with 
the leonine mane, inclination of the neck, melting gaze, and 
impassioned upward tilt of the head, elements better rendered 
in the head of the Azara herm in Paris (Paris, Musée du Louvre, 
inv. no. Ma 436) (Fig. 13.18). This portrait should probably be 
associated with the body of a bronze statuette also in Paris 
(Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Br 370/MN 1576/616).121s The nose of 
the Azara head is restored, but the copy of the same Alexander 
portrait type from Genzano (Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano, 
inv. no. 125722) despite the battered face, presents a disposition 
of the features similar to the head of Lysippos’ Apoxyomenos as 
well as a pronounced Hellenistic pathos in its modelling. In 
consequence, this statuary type is very likely to be a rendering 
of the mature king from the period around 330 BC., 
reproducing a portrait of Alexander fashioned by Lysippos in 
bronze.i2i9 The ambitious memorial group by Lysippos, 
depicting Alexander on horseback with 25 mounted 
Companions killed in the battle of the Granikos, dedicated in 
the Macedonian sanctuary of Dion and later taken to Rome by 
Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus and set up in his portico 
(Plin. HN 34.64), now eludes us despite possible later 
fragmentary echoes.1220 
Fig. 13.18: Herm of Alexander Azara. Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. 
Ma 436. Photo: O. Palagia. 


With subject matter ranging from divine images and statues 
of athletes to personifications, only architectural sculpture can 
be excluded from Lysippos’ oeuvre. Like his fellow artist 


Polykleitos, the fifth-century bronze sculptor from Argos, he 
had many pupils who worked until the first decades of the 
following century. Lysippos contributed to the development of 
the sense of depth and realism by elongating the limbs, refining 
optical corrections, and enhancing the illusionism of his 
statues. 

Of the host of works attributed to Lysippos by the literary 
sources, we can recognise the athlete scraping himself 
(Apoxyomenos), Eros stringing his bow, the portrait of Sokrates, 
Kairos (Opportunity) (Chapter 4, Fig. 15), and the Herakles 
Epitrapezios in the Roman _ copyists’ tradition.1221 The 
Epitrapezios was in fact a miniature composition that adorned 
the table of Alexander the Great and, in combination with the 
sculptor’s colossal Zeus and seated Herakles at Taranto, bears 
witness to Lysippos’ experimentation with various extremes of 
size in his sculptural compositions.1222 Works known from 
copies but not mentioned in the literature, such as Silen 
carrying the infant Dionysos and Hermes bending to fasten or 
unfasten his sandal, are very close to the style of Lysippos.1223 
An original marble statue of the pankratiast Agias from the 
dedication of Daochos II at Delphi (Delphi Museun, inv. no. 
1875) (Fig. 13.19) is probably a copy of a contemporary bronze 
by Lysippos set up at Pharsalos in Thessaly, according to the 
epigram on the base of the bronze statue (now lost); the 
Pharsalos statue was identical to the one at Delphi and had the 
signature of Lysippos on its base.i224 The portrait statue of 
another Thessalian, the Olympic victor Polydamas at Olympia 
(Olympia Museum, inv. no. A45) was also made by Lysippos. 
Three sides of his extant base carry reliefs, probably a product 
of Lysippos’ workshop, with scenes of the legendary athlete’s 
heroic feats, killing two lions with his bare hands like a new 
Herakles and battling victoriously with the Immortals at the 


court of the Persian king Darius II Ochos.1225 
Fig. 13.19: Statue of Agias from the Daochos Monument, Delphi, 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1875. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The Vatican Apoxyomenos (Vatican Museums, Museo Pio 
Clementino, inv. no. 1185) shows the inside muscle of the calf of 
his relaxed right leg bulging as it steps powerfully on the 
ground with the entire sole of the foot, indicative of the 
transitional stance when the weight tends to be shifted from 
the supporting left leg to the relaxed right. The motion of the 
figure’s arms echoes that of the legs on the other side, unfolding 
in three-dimensional space.1226 

The Eros bending his bow has been handed down in 
numerous copies (e.g., Rome, Capitoline Museum, inv. no. 410) 
that differ from one another in the position of the bow. 
Edwards thought that Eros had just drawn his bow and risen 
from the ground; he assigned the original to the sanctuary of 
Eros in Thespiai (Boeotia) and regarded it as a statue connected 
with initiatory athletic contests during the boys’ transition to 
the ephebic age-group, according to a reference in Pausanias 
(9.27.3).1227 The B type of the head of Sokrates, attributed to 
Lysippos’ statue of the standing philosopher in the Pompeion in 
Athens,1228 resembles the mature head of the weary Farnese 
Herakles. The original of the Farnese Herakles (from around 
320 B.C.) was perhaps set up in Athens, Corinth, Argos or 
Pergamon. A likely explanation is that it may have been 
originally set up in Corinth, but after the Romans sacked the 
city in 146 B.C. it was taken to Athens or Pergamon by the 
Romans’ Pergamene allies, since the statue appears on a coin 
issued from the region of Corinth at the end of the fourth or the 
beginning of the third century B.C. The name copy of this 
statuary type (Naples, Museo Nazionale, inv. no. 601), found in 


the Baths of Caracalla in Rome and bearing the signature of 
Glykon the Athenian, is rather distant from Lysippos’ original 
composition. This is more faithfully reproduced in the copies in 
Athens (National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 5742, from 
the Antikythera shipwreck) and Argos (Argos Museum, inv. no. 
1) (Fig. 13.20). These copies, with the placement of the lion’s 
head outside the hero’s left arm, which rests on his club, invite 
the viewer to go around the statue in order to see the apples of 
the Hesperides, which the demigod holds behind his back, and 
accordingly enhance the three-dimensional composition that 
would have distinguished the original.1229 


Fig. 13.20: Herakles. Argos, Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1. Photo: 
O. Palagia. 


Conclusion 


Understanding the special character of the production of 
famous sculptors of the fourth century B.C. poses a challenge to 
scholarship. Due to the lack of a sufficient number of original 
sculptures and confirmed attributions, the situation is rather 
chaotic, and personal views are unavoidable. The issue had 
already arisen in later antiquity, as is evident from the 
antagonism between sculptors and the ancient sources’ 
attribution of the same sculpture to more than one artist.1230 
More than one of the fourth century’s sculptors drew on the 
monumental sculpture of the fifth century B.C. Having a 
teacher in common, such as Kephisodotos the Elder for 
Praxiteles and Euphranor,i231 opened parallel paths for artists 
in training. Innovations affecting the motif of support, the 
canon of proportions, or the deeply carved eye-sockets that 
impart an impassioned expression were quickly adopted by 


different workshops. The _ fourth-century — sculptors’ 
preoccupation with portrait statues and royal patrons, as well 
as their experiments with space, drapery textures and 
architectural settings paved the way for the great age to come — 
the Hellenistic period. 
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14 The Hellenistic Styles in Greek 
Sculpture 


Abstract: This chapter reconsiders the criteria for stylistic 
analysis of Hellenistic sculpture and the usefulness and limits 
of such an analysis for relative and absolute chronology. It 
maintains the traditional division into three distinctive phases 
(Early, High and Late) and highlights their characteristics. From 
the early second century on, there are classicistic and 
progressive trends side by side. 


Keywords: Stylistic analysis, development, paradigm shifts, 
relative and absolute chronology, viewing, proportions, 
classicism 


This is a short contribution on styles of a long period. As it is 
best to base stylistic analysis on a quantity of objects as 
homogeneous in typology as possible I concentrate on draped 
figures - and omit unique motifs, group compositions and 
portraits.1232 


On style 


Style can refer to the idiosyncrasies of a person, a workshop, a 
region, a period. In archaeology, unless otherwise specified, 
style usually refers to the formal aspects characteristic for a 
certain period. As such, style offers historical evidence for 


choice and taste, intentions and preferences. For a 
comprehensive evaluation of these expressions multiple 
aspects would have to be considered.1233 This paper highlights 
one potential of style: stylistic analysis (a genuinely 
archaeological method) as a tool for dating. 

For linking style to time there are three theoretical 
approaches: 


1. The evolutionist theory: The assumption of a continuous, 
gradual change which (for sculpture) can be assessed by 
criteria such as composition, proportions, relationship of 
garment to body, and rendering of details. Gradual 
differences in form would reflect gradual differences in 
chronology. 

This theory is widely accepted for the Archaic and 
Classical periods.1234 For Hellenism, it was Gerhard 
Krahmer who in the 1920s formulated principles and 
introduced terms that shaped the perception of many 
archaeologists.1235 For this period, however, the 
applicability of the theory is much disputed, both for 
theoretical reasons (subjectivity of criteria; diversity of 
regions, traditions and techniques)1236 and practical ones 
(scarcity of secure dates; diversity of criteria and 
assessment).1237 

2. The revolutionist theory: The assumption of paradigms 
that serve as stimuli until they are replaced by new 
paradigms. With his theory of paradigm shifts Thomas 
Kuhn in the 1960s challenged the traditional conception 
of progress as a continuous flow of changes.1233 This 
theory was recently applied to Hellenistic sculpture by 
Ch. Kunze.1239 

3. The relativistic theory: The assumption that style varies 


according to subject, genre, and function and does not 
provide a reliable tool for dating.1240 


Nobody would deny the impact of impulses and inventions or 
the possibility of contemporaneity of old-fashioned and 
innovative phenomena. We could abstain from dating if there 
are no clues except for style, or we could try to make maximum 
use of the evidence. The observation of gradual differences in 
style does not prove the existence of a gradual development, 
but it is a diagnosis — that can be epitomized by hypothetical 
dates and hypothetical chronological sequences. These 
approximate dates should be seen as a descriptive tool, not as a 
reconstruction of actual dates. I prefer hypotheses built on 
observations to statements which neglect these observations 
for the sake of alleged correctness (see infra p. 400 with n. 
26).1241 

Draped figures lend themselves to stylistic analysis because, 
in addition to proportions, pose, composition, space, and the 
rendering of the body, two more criteria can be taken into 
account: the relationship of the garment(s) to the body and the 
rendering of the garment(s).1242 With these figures and these 
criteria, the traditional subdivisions of Early, High and Late 
Hellenistic styles appear useful. With different criteria and/or a 
focus on other themes and types different patterns might 
emerge.1243 

Krahmer’s criteria were “composition” and Bewegtheit 
(“agitation” rather than “movement” = Bewegung).1244 He 
distinguished between “closed” and “open” form,1245 
characterized by centripetal and centrifugal structures 
respectively. According to him the closed form was 
characteristic of the “plain” style of Early Hellenism and the 
“style of sudden movement” of High Hellenism, the open form 


was an idiosyncrasy of the Late Hellenistic style.1246 However, 
certain statues classified by Krahmer as having an open form 
(and therefore regarded as Late Hellenistic) actually belong to 
the High Hellenistic period.1247 Consequently Krahmer’s 
criteria, although appropriate for Early and Late Hellenistic 
artifacts, fail to describe idiosyncrasies of High Hellenistic 
sculpture.i248 Thus, taken by themselves, criteria of 
composition and Bewegtheit are not specific enough. 

Christian Kunze, in his analysis of sculpture of innovative 
themes and designs (especially group compositions), focused on 
the relationship between beholder and artifact. He argued that 
sculptures of the third and the first half of the second century 
B.C. invited interaction. Their compositions called for viewing 
from different angles; the figures were designed to surprise 
and overwhelm the beholder. For Kunze the High Hellenistic 
style is just a later phase of the Early Hellenistic style. Late 
Hellenistic sculpture was meant for contemplation from a 
distance and a detached attitude; it should evoke memories 
rather than emotions. Kunze captures important aspects of 
Hellenistic sculpture in general; formal aspects observed by 
earlier scholars can be understood as serving the intentions 
described.1249 


The styles - formal analysis 


The Early Hellenistic (ca. 320-230/20 B.C.) 1250 and the 
High Hellenistic styles (until ca. 150 B.C.) 1251 


Two statues copied extensively since the second century B.C., 
the so-called Large and Small Herculaneum Women (Figs. 14.1- 
14.2),1252 are among the first images showing women as they 


appeared in public: wrapped in a chiton and himation that 
even covers their hands, busy arranging and holding their 
drapery, wearing a coiffure which was to become popular in 
Hellenistic times.1253 This attests a new view of female figures: 
In the Classical period women in public (e.g., in processions) 
and women inside the house were not differentiated by pose or 
drapery. 

Both statues have common motifs — but different styles; the 
Large Herculaneum Woman is a Classical sculpture, the Small 
Woman, a Hellenistic one. The Large Woman has the definite 
front view and pronounced S-shaped posture typical for 
Classical figures, drawing the viewer's attention to the 
ponderation. The silhouette defines the figure very clearly and 
conveys the posture, the position of both arms, the slightly bent 
head. The upper part of the body balances between both legs, 
giving credit to the fact that the free (left) leg carries some of 
the weight, too. The Small Woman, on the other hand, is shown 
in a momentary pose, shifting her weight onto the left leg and 
about to throw the tip of her mantle over her left shoulder. 
Despite the distinctive ponderation there is no S-shape; instead, 
the figure looks as if it were suspended. Her left side, with the 
weight leg and the upright torso, forms one firm axis; her open 
right side likewise ends in a straight line (from right shoulder 
to right knee). Thus, the silhouette of this figure presents a 
square structure. Not even the arms are relaxed. The right one 
is busy with the mantle, and the lowered left arm is bent, the 
hand clenched. 


Fig. 14.1: Large Herculaneum Woman. Skulpturensammlung. Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden H 326. Photo: Ingrid Geske. 


Fig. 14.2: Small Herculaneum Woman. Skulpturensammlung. Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden H 327. Photo: Ingrid Geske. 


The garments have different functions in both statues. Those 
of the Large Woman highlight the shape, movement and 
volume of the body; those of the Small Woman conceal the 
body except for few parts (e.g., free leg). The Small Woman’s 
weight leg is completely hidden behind the drapery of both 
garments and its contours are obscured by massive folds held 
in front of the leg, whereas the supportive function of the Large 
Womans weight leg (discernible from the hip to the uncovered 
toes) is emphasized by the concentration of folds of both 
himation and chiton, as well as by the folds fanning out from 
the hip to the knee of the free leg. The garments of the Small 
Woman retain the viewer's gaze and preclude the perception of 
the body. The tissue is rendered as material that would not 
consequently follow the shape of the body. Where the woman's 
waist should be the cloth does not cling to the body but actually 
bridges it and contributes to the straight axis of the right side of 
the figure. 

Ch. Vorster (with whose analysis I fully agree) dated the 
Large Woman to ca. 330/20 and the Small Woman to ca. 310/300 
B.C., referring to Attic statues and reliefs as comparanda.1254 
This is a short way of saying that the statues compare to 
sculptures which are either dated to these decades (by external 
evidence) or which are hypothetically placed there (on stylistic 
grounds, applying the evolutionist theory).1255 It is not 
equivalent to saying that one statue was actually made twenty 
years later than the other one. It remains a hypothesis that 
differences in style correspond to differences of chronology 
(and it is legitimate to base historical connections and 
interpretations on it, just as it is legitimate to use both statues 
as comparanda for other sculpturei2s6). Another hypothesis 
could claim that both statues were made at the same time. But 
this remains a mere possibility, whereas the hypothesis 


mentioned before is built on visual evidence. If we give the 
same date to both statues despite their formal differences in 
appearance we defy the evidence we have.1257 

That the stylistic features of the Small Herculaneum Woman 
are characteristic of Early Hellenistic sculpture is demonstrated 
by statues dated to the first half of the third century by external 
evidence. 

Figs. 14.3-14.4: Demosthenes. Brussels, Musées Royaux d’Art et 
d‘Histoire A 3907. Photos: Marion Meyer. 


The statue of Demosthenes, set up in the Agora of Athens in 
280 B.C. (Figs. 14.3-14.4),1258 begs comparison with the statues 
of Sophocles (ca. 335 B.C.) (head: Chapter 7, Fig. 11) and 
Aischines (ca. 310 B.C.) (Chapter 7, Fig. 3).1259 These three 
portraits show persuasively how, in the course of half a 
century, the pose, the positioning, the significance of the 
outline, and the relationship of garment to body changed — not 
suddenly, but gradually. The statue of Sophocles has one 
definite front view (in which the figure spreads to the sides). It 
conveys a representative image not only of this man as a 
citizen, but also of the human body and its components in their 
functions (weight leg, free leg, round belly, arms that can push 
and pull - these functions are highlighted by the garment). The 
statue of Aischines, although in a similar pose, is less relaxed. 
His weight is concentrated on his left side, his torso upright, his 
left arm rests behind his back while his right arm is held tightly 
in front of his breast, the free leg extended without being bent. 
The mantle does not serve to emphasize the roundness of the 
limbs and the belly but points to the difference of body and 
tissue, being stretched around the legs and keeping distance 
from the body in the waist region. Demosthenes is not relaxed 
at all. He is shown in a momentary gesture, clasping his hands. 


The straight outlines do not correspond to the contours of the 
body - the himation actually hides the weight leg and extends 
beyond it. Tellingly, the himation is draped differently, tightly 
rolled and fixed below the breast, leaving both arms and hands 
free. It thus neglects the waist, the main subdivision of the 
torso. The figure is structured not by the body (as the older 
statues are), but by the garment on top of it. 

The straight outlines, the centripetal structure (with hands 
clasped), the concealing garments make the Demosthenes a 
prime example for a statue of “closed” form and “plain 
style”.1260 This is a strong contrast to Classical statues, with 
their swinging rhythm and their dominant bodies.1261 

The statue of Hegeso from Priene (Figs. 14.5-14.6)1262 shares 
with the statue of Demosthenes the rectangular silhouette and 
the dominance of the garment which even obscures the weight 
leg. Here the rendering of the tissue itself is the striking 
innovation. The wrinkly surface of the himation makes it 
perfectly clear that this texture differs from the chiton 
underneath.1263 


Figs. 14.5-14.6: Hegeso. Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin Sk 1928. Photos: Marion Meyer. 


The statues of Hegeso and Demosthenes share a keen 
predilection for visualizing the specific properties of the objects 
depicted: Hegeso’s himation is thicker and made of a different 
material than the chiton, and it has folds and motifs that are 
independent from the body, rather they are created by being 
drawn around the body. Demosthenes’ statue mercilessly 
depicts the man’s aging body, with crinkles in the right armpit 
and a flabby chest (cf. Figs. 14.3-14.4).1264 This preference for 
visualizing physical qualities and surfaces is a new perspective 
of visual media, a genuine hallmark of the Early Hellenistic 


period. It comprises an interest in representations of subjects 
that pretend to capture everyday life and that hitherto had not 
seemed appropriate for large-scale sculpture: e.g., old men and 
old women, children playing, people of low social status and in 
trivial situations.1265 


About a century after Hegeso and Demosthenes, the 
Gigantomachy frieze of the Pergamon Altariz6s and free- 
standing sculpture found on the altar terrace testify to a 
different taste (not restricted to Pergamon).1267 The most 
conspicuous characteristics of the High Hellenistic style - 
sometimes called the “baroque” stylei26s— are the exuberant, 
vibrant garments, the voluminous bodies with swelling 
flesh,1269 the balloon-like heads.1270 

The figures of the Gigantomachy frieze, engaged in vigorous 
battle scenes, wear garments which partly conceal the figures. 
Their arrangements of folds do not necessarily follow the 
movement of the bodies and thus contribute decisively to the 
impression of motion, action, velocity.1271 While “Nyx” rushes 
forward, her peplos does not follow in this direction but swings 
back, thus adding to the movement (Fig. 14.13).1272 Zeus is 
handling three opponents who surround him (he moves 
forward, rushes to his right, then swings around to hit 
Porphyrion to his left); the hems of his himation emphasize just 
this circling movement (Fig. 14.14).1273 The clothes are filled 
with air, moved not only by the figures but by an invisible extra 
force. 

This style seems highly appropriate for figures in motion. It 
is stunning to see the effects achieved for figures in calm poses. 

The so-called Tragodia, found on the altar terrace (Fig. 
14.12),1274 wears a chiton and a himation draped around her 
hips and right thigh. Her legs and even her feet are barely 


visible behind the curtains of tissue. This drapery is not merely 
heavy and sagging, but the chiton actually protrudes between 
both legs and seems to support the figure. This is the exact 
opposite of the structural principles of Classical statues with 
their undisputed dominance of body over garment. Tragodia’s 
clothes fill up space in their own right. The chiton seems to be 
filled with air blown from behind, thus giving an illusion of 
motion to this motionless figure. The folds flanking the free leg 
contribute to stabilizing the body. The himation is applied like a 
shell, with its own material volume. 

The use of space - for bodies and garments — is a distinctive 
feature of this style. 

Figures, even those standing still and in unpretentious poses, 
reach out into space, in contrast to the closed figures of Early 
Hellenism. They step or lean forward, swing back and forth.1275 
Even seated statues convey their potential mobility.1276 Motion 
is the Leitmotiv of this period, regardless of the specific motif. It 
is conveyed by spatial setting, posture, drapery, surface 
rendering of bodies and garments. 

The Gigantomachy frieze marks the climax of the High 
Hellenistic style. Sculptures similar in style to this frieze tend to 
be seen as contemporary or later, as if inspired by it.1277 This, 
however, is unconvincing. The Telephos frieze in the upper 
part of the Pergamon Altar differs from the Gigantomachy 
frieze not only in format, in subjects and in the mode of 
narrations, but in style as well.127s Its figures already have 
much in common with figures of the later second century (see 
below). It turns out that the Pergamon Altar is not only the 
prime example of the High Hellenistic style but also (with the 
Telephos frieze) the first example of the Late Hellenistic 
style.1279 

Absolute chronology is disputed.1280 The latest analysis of the 


pottery found in the foundations of the Altar suggests a date of 
ca. 170 B.C for the beginning of the construction.i12s1 The 
position of both friezes (podium and upper storey) and the 
observation that the Telephos frieze (unlike the Gigantomachy) 
was partly unfinishedi2s2 support a date of ca. 170 B.C. for the 
big frieze and ca. 160 B.C. for the smaller frieze.1283 
Figs. 14.7-14.8: Girl from Anzio. Rome, Palazzo Massimo alle Terme, 
Museo Nazionale 50170. Cast in Archaeological Institute, University of 
Gottingen. Photos: Stephan Eckardt. 


R. Ozgan, with his stylistic assessment of the Magnesia 
Altar,i284 opened the way for seeing sculptures with 
characteristics of the High Hellenistic style as preceding the 
Pergamon Altar.1285 I give a few examples. 

The Girl from Anzio represents an adolescent focused upon 
arranging a tray with offerings balanced on her left arm (Figs. 
14.7-14.8).1286 Her right arm, reaching for the tray, is tightly 
pressed to the body. The long, heavy chiton, girded below her 
flat breasts (and a second time in the waist, causing a long 
kolpos and a cascading hem line) has slid from her lowered 
right shoulder. The himation is not properly draped either; it is 
rolled up, slung around the waist and over the left shoulder 
and knotted in the back, covering the buttocks and the right 
hip. The statue captures a girl practicing a yet-unfamiliar duty, 
with a conspicuous tension between the careless appearance 
(draping of clothes and hairdo) and the solemnity of the 
business pursued. It is amazing how this figure, caught in a 
momentary action, with a definite shift of weight onto the left 
leg, appears as a closed, pyramidal structure (from every 
possible viewpoint).1287 The straight axis formed by the chiton 
hiding the weight leg and the lowered left arm stabilizes the 
figure in every view. Only when seen as in Fig. 14.8 is there a 
gentle curve of the body line because of the right leg, which is 


set aside. This compact closed structure links the Girl to statues 
like Demosthenes (Figs. 14.3-14.4) and Hegeso (Figs. 14.5-14.6). 
However, the chiton that covers the weight leg does not fall 
down in few, straight and inconspicuous folds (as Demosthenes 
“mantle does), but forms a sequence of swinging, trumpet-like 
bundles of folds which fill considerable space. Visually the 
massive folds of the heavy chiton help to support the statue — 
although the garment does not even touch the plinth, but is 
lifted by the belt to uncover the foot. The tendency to hide the 
body partially behind cloth of substantial volume will be fully 
developed in the High Hellenistic period, as the Tragodia shows 
(Fig. 14.12). There is more distance of Tragodia’s mantle to the 
body underneath; it does not even manage to squeeze the 
chiton, but surrounds the figure like a shell and conceals the 
body completely. The twisted mantle roll is much more 
voluminous than that of the Girl’s mantle, too. The Girl from 
Anzio bridges the gap from the straight, plain figures of the first 
half of the third century, with their unspectacular motifs of 
drapery, to the figures of the High Hellenistic period, which 
tend to “drown” in their spacious garments. Yet it is still an 
Early Hellenistic sculpture, to be dated in the second half of the 
third century. 

The so-called Iuno Cesi, a mature female figure in a relaxed 
and imposing posture (both arms restored), is designed for a 
frontal view (Fig. 14.9 and Chapter 19, Fig. 8). With Hegeso and 
Demosthenes she shares square contours. Not even her free leg 
points to the side; in fact, its position — set forward without 
being bent, almost parallel to the weight leg - markedly 
highlights the geometric shape of this figure. A staff (maybe a 
scepter) in the woman’s right hand must have contributed to 
balancing the body’s weight. The straight outlines are broken 
only at the level of the lower legs where the chiton begins to 


slant and develop trumpet-like folds, only loosely restrained by 
the himation. They resemble the folds next to Tragodia’s free 
leg, but they lack such strength; they are not yet as spacious, as 
broad, as bulging. Iuno’s himation, draped differently from 
Tragodia’s garment, still corresponds to the body underneath 
(the folds fan out from the hip of the weight leg and stretch ina 
way to suggest the belly, they reveal the thighs of both legs). 
The Iuno Cesi marks the transition from Early to High 
Hellenistic style and is to be dated in the late third century 
B.C.1288 
Fig. 14.9: Juno Cesi. Rome, Capitoline Museum MC 731/S. Photo: 
Museum. 


The Nike of Samothrace (Figs. 14.10a and 14.10b)1289 is closer 
in style to the figures of the Gigantomachy Frieze. Just because 
of the similarities in motif (Nike’s vigorous stride and her 
garments whirled by the wind, comparable to the motion of the 
fighters and their intensely swinging garments), the slight 
differences in the relationship of body to garment and in the 
rendering of the clothes cannot be overlooked. Nike's front and 
main views (showing both legs in full length)1290 display the 
body (both legs, breasts, indentation of the navel) as if it were 
naked. The conspicuous motifs of the garments are confined to 
the space between the legs (mantle) or next to the body (mantle 
and chiton), with the effect of either framing the contours 
(upper part of the body, waist) or emphasizing the body's 
plastic volume (right thigh, left hip). There is no doubt that the 
body is dominant and the garments have the function of 
accentuating the force of the movement and the torsion of the 
body. On the frieze, however, bodies and garments compete 
with each other for space and movement; some clothes swing 
more vigorously than the movement actually suggests, and 


their sheer volume tends to conceal part of the body.1291 That 
the style of the Nike precedes that of the Pergamon Altari292 is 
corroborated by the observation that the figures of the 
Magnesia Altar resemble the Nike in the features mentioned 
above (dominance of the body, auxiliary function of the 
garment, see Fig. 14.11).1293 
Fig. 14.10a: Nike of Samothrace. Paris, Louvre Ma 2369. Photo: RMN- 
Grand Palais/Gérard Biot/Christian Jean. 


Fig. 14.10b: Nike of Samothrace and ship after cleaning. Paris, Louvre 
Ma 2369. Photo: documentation AGER, Musée du Louvre, L. Laugier. 


Fig. 14.11: Magnesia Altar. Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin. Photo: Marion Meyer. 


The figures of the Telephos frieze reduce the exuberance of 
the Gigantomachy frieze considerably. When Teuthras and his 
companion, both rushing to the left (Fig. 14.16), are compared 
to striding figures of the Gigantomachy frieze (Figs. 14.13- 
14.14), there are conspicuous discrepancies, particularly in the 
relationship of garment to body and in the rendering of the 
garments (see infra p. 415 with n. 67). The Nike (Figs. 14.10a 
and 14.10b) - and other figures close to those of the Great 
Frieze in style (Fig. 14.12) - cannot be contemporaneous with 
(or later than) the Telephos frieze. 

Fig. 14.12: Tragodia. Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
AvP VII 47. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


If slight stylistic discrepancies are taken as criteria for 
gradual progress the stylistic features of the statues just 
described allow the conclusion that they are already similar 
but not yet analogous to those of the Gigantomachy frieze. They 
— and sculptures stylistically similar to them such as the cult 
images of Klarosi294 and Lykosoura (Chapter 4, Fig. 12) 1295 and 


statues in East Greece and Athensi296 — could thus tentatively 
fill the time span of ca. two generations from the end of the 
Early Hellenistic period to the beginning of the construction of 
the Pergamon Altar. 
Fig. 14.13: Pergamon Altar: “Nyx”. Antikensammlung, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. 


The Late Hellenistic styles (ca. 150-30 B.C.) 


As argued above, the differences between the two friezes of the 
Pergamon Altar justify a classification of the Telephos frieze as 
Late Hellenistic. Its figures are less voluminous and inflated 
than those of the Gigantomachy frieze. A confrontation of three 
figures in motion — “Nyx” and Aphrodite (Gigantomachy frieze) 
with Teuthras demonstrates this.1297 “Nyx’s” body is exposed to 
the viewer's eye, the volume of her limbs clearly discernible 
(Fig. 14.13). However, her short mantle, swinging back with an 
eye-catching S-shaped motif, obscures her left contour line. The 
thick pleats of her peplos hide part of her left thigh, and instead 
of following the movement of the legs they swing in the 
opposite direction, thus adding extra dynamic drive to this 
energetic figure. Of all the figures in the Gigantomachy frieze, 
Aphrodite is the one with the thinnest garment, showcasing her 
body (Fig. 14.15). However, here too the tissue falls straight 
down her left leg, concealing its contours. The two big folds 
between her legs both have a curious bend, adding to the 
general excitement of the scene. Whereas figures of the High 
Hellenistic styles display a constant contrast of body and 
garment, the figures of the Telephos frieze show a contrast 
within the garments: some parts of them appear to be very thin 
(those on top of the body), other parts (those next to the body) 


heavy and thick. Teuthras and his companion wear garments 
with very few folds where the transparent tissue clings to the 
body, and broad parallel, repetitive folds where they swing 
freely (Fig. 14.16).1298 Both Aphrodite and Teuthras wear 
clothes with overfolds. Although Aphrodite’s chiton is 
remarkably thin, its overfold has material substance whereas 
Teuthras’ overfold is reduced to a few thin lines. 


Fig. 14.14: Pergamon Altar: Zeus. Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen 
zu Berlin. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. 


Fig. 14.15: Pergamon Altar: Aphrodite. Antikensammlung, Staatliche 
Museen zu Berlin. Photo: Johannes Laurentius. 


Fig. 14.16: Pergamon Altar, Telephos Frieze: Teuthras. 
Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Photo: Johannes 
Laurentius. 


Motionless figures of the Telephos frieze can be compared 
with free-standing statues. Auge’s garments are draped and 
rendered in a way to emphasize the shape of the body (Fig. 
14.17).1299 Her himation covers her from breasts to knees, thus 
bisecting her body into a short upper part (shoulders and 
breasts), and a long, slanting lower part (torso, legs, sagging 
chiton). The chiton covers the breasts like a second skin but 
rises to their height in a V-shaped motif between them. Long 
pleats, outlined by deep channels, frame the legs. When 
compared to the similar motifs of the Tragodia statue (Fig. 
14.12) Auge’s garments look lifeless and ornamental. Whereas 
Tragodia’s chiton seems to be blown forward, developing 
convex folds with cascading rhythm, Auge’s garment simply 
hangs down in inconspicuous, parallel motifs. The folds next to 
Tragodia’s left leg are so massive, heavy and firm that they 
seem to stabilize her; the folds next to Auge’s left leg are fine 
and weightlessly swing in parallel lines.1300 


Fig. 14.17: Pergamon Altar, Telephos Frieze: Auge and Teuthras. 
Antikensammlung, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Photo: Johannes 
Laurentius. 


A popular figure type in the late Hellenistic period is the so- 
called Pudicitia-type: it shows women in sagging chitons and 
transparent himatia who shift their weight heavily onto one leg 
and support the forearm which is raised to the head or veil 
with the second forearm held tightly along the waistline. A 
statue in a private house in Delos offers a fixed date: Kleopatra 
set up her statue and her husband's shortly after 138/7 B.C. 
(Chapter 7, Fig. 16).1301 

Tragodia, Auge and Kleopatra demonstrate changes in the 
course of one or two generations. One criterion is the 
proportions of the figures. Tragodia’s body is subdivided into 
three parts of rather equal height: shoulders with breast and 
belly, abdomen and hips, legs (Fig. 14.12). The figures of Auge 
(Fig. 14.17) and Kleopatra both have one main subdivision, 
below the breasts (marked by the rolled part of Auge’s 
himation and Kleopatra’s right forearm). The second 
subdivision — where the himation ends and the heavy chiton 
spreads out — is less drastic. A remarkable difference between 
both figures’ proportions is that Kleopatra’s waistline lies much 
higher than Auge’s. Kleopatra’s proportions — elongated legs, 
broad hips, high waist, short and slim upper part of the body 
(breasts and shoulders) — are typical for female figures of the 
late Hellenistic period, whether they are Pudicitiae (Fig. 14.18) 
or not (Fig. 14.19).1302 These exaggerated proportions make the 
figures lose corporeality. Their bodies call for comparisons with 
abstract shapes. Thus, Kleopatra’s body below the (very high) 
waistline has a conical form.1303 Male statues retain stronger 
shoulders and less tapering outlines, but their bodies are just as 
elongated, with the waist close to the breasts.1304 


Fig. 14.18: Statue from Erythrai. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
ANSA TI 82. Photo: Museum. 


Fig. 14.19: Statue of Megiste (147/6 or 146/5 B.C.), Athens, National 
Museum 710. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


A development toward abstract forms can also be observed 
in the garments, their relation to the body, their quality and 
surface. Kleopatra’s mantle, although fine enough to reveal the 
vertical folds of her chiton, does not correspond to the 
convexities and concavities of her body (one shallow fold 
suggests the belly); the folds form a pattern of parallel lines. 
The larger than life-size statue of Amphitrite (Fig. 14.20) has a 
chiton of remarkably inconsistent quality: it is transparent but 
also has rope-like folds and deep cuts; it displays the breasts 
and waistline and conceals the legs. The relaxed knee pulls the 
mantle, but the folds thus created are curiously cut off by a 
vertical wave of the garment.i305 It is characteristic for Late 
Hellenistic figures to wear garments which seem heavily 
twisted and pulled, with a multitude of folds. However, this is 
delusive play, not the logical result of movement or the way the 
garments are draped.i306 It just conveys a potential of the 
textiles. There is no convincing interplay of body and garment 
any more. 


Fig. 14.20: Amphitrite from Melos. Athens, National Museum 236. 
Photo: Panagiotis Konstantinidis. 


For G. Krahmer, the Late Hellenistic style contrasted with the 
former styles by the open form and the centrifugal structure of 
its figures, exemplified by the so-called Venus de Milo (Chapter 
16, Fig. 4).1307 Although the open form is not confined to this 
period (see supra nn. 16-17), it cannot be denied that in Late 
Hellenism figures of diverse themes and types often have a 
broken rhythm, with abrupt changes of axes and limbs 


reaching out in diverse directions.13038 

Another characteristic feature of the Late Hellenistic period 
is the current use of past models. A classicizing trend was 
resumed, adopting and adapting types and stylistic elements of 
the Classical period.1309 An eclectic trend combined models and 
prototypes of various styles (Archaic, Classical, Hellenistic).1310 
Neither classicism nor eclecticism were invented in Late 
Hellenism, but formerly recourses to past periods had been 
peripheral, restricted to artifacts of certain functions.1311 

The appropriation of Classical sculpture occurred on diverse 
levels. Artists could copy an existing work (in original or 
reduced scale). Artists could borrow figure types of the 
Classical period and imitate their style, giving their products 
the stance and the front view, the clothing and the dominance 
of the body typical for Classical statues. Artists could also create 
sculpture obviously Hellenistic in style but recalling Classical 
models in appearance (figure type, clothing and motifs, old- 
fashioned or outdated realia). Pergamon in the High Hellenistic 
period provides the first examples for all three possibilities.1312 
These, however, were forerunners.1313 

In the Late Hellenistic period the appropriation of the past 
became part of the mainstream culturei314— a phenomenon not 
restricted to sculpture or art in general. It was part of 
interdependent processes of acculturation which had started 
earlier. The Pergamene kings, especially Eumenes II (197-158 
B.C.), had propagated Classical Athens (and thus a past which 
was not Pergamene) as the paradigm.13is The new player in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, Rome, faced with diverging interests 
on the political level, embraced the promising perspectives of 
the encounter with the Greeks on the cultural level - and the 
Greeks eagerly responded.i3is The Late Hellenistic innovations 
in sculpture (such as preferences for dionysiac, erotic, and 


mythological themes) were seen by Kunze not as truly new 
themes, testifying to a new taste or mentality, but as new 
themes for sculpture, testifying to a new use and function of 
sculpture as appropriate embellishment of private dwellings 
and public buildings.1317 This was also the context for Classicist 
and Eclectic (and Archaistic) statues and reliefs; the so-called 
Neo-Attic workshops installed an industry catering to this 
demand.i3is Kunze argues that this new function of sculpture 
as ornamenta, its use as visual evocation of atmosphere, was an 
intrinsically Roman interest, and he contrasts the Roman way 
of viewing statues as elements of ambience with the lasting 
Greek tradition of displaying and viewing statues as singular 
monuments.1319 

Statues made in the Hellenistic period - inventions, 
traditional types, copies or eclectic works - reveal the 
distinctive style of the time of their production.1320 For 
prototypes known only from copies it can be difficult to decide 
whether they are Late Classical or Classicizing.1321 

Dates within the Late Hellenistic period — a time span of four 
generations — are notoriously disputed. The types and stylistic 
features observed for the second half of the second century B.C. 
were continued without obvious changes or shifts of 
paradigms; models of earlier periods were adopted, copied and 
mixed. For precise dates we heavily rely on external 
evidence.1322 


The relevance of style 


Style as the visual expression of shared interests and values is a 
potent source for mentalities. 
Early Hellenism was a period of tremendous changes and 


enormous innovations in many ways. For the first time in the 
history of mankind the primary goal of images - representation 
— was given up for illusion. Attempts were made to present 
man-made objects as if they were “real”, to make them look as 
they actually appeared (and not as they were supposed to 
be).1323 In the early fifth century B.C., Greek sculptors had made 
the revolutionary step to create figures that showed the effects 
of movements and gravity on the human body. The statues of 
the Classical period, although undoubtedly more true-to-life 
than their predecessors, continued to have a high degree of 
artificiality (construction for the view from four sides; clear 
visibility of the body even if heavily clad). This was the legacy 
of earlier periods: images should characterize their subjects, 
not illustrate their accidental visual appearance. It was only in 
the Early Hellenistic period that the obsession with showing 
what a human being was gave way to showing how he or she 
appeared. The beholders were surprised by the confrontation 
with the physical qualities of the various details of the 
representation: flesh looked like flesh (Fig. 14.4),1324 hair like 
hair, clothes like textiles (sometimes wrinkly as in Fig. 14.6, 
sometimes heavy and smooth, in any case demonstrating that a 
planar cloth covered - and at least partially concealed - a 
three-dimensional body).1325 They were confronted with life- 
size images of themes that had not been visualized before. The 
Girl from Anzio, e.g., qualifies as a character study of an 
adolescent engaged in a serious task, but negligent of her 
appearance, thus conveying the lack of consideration typical 
for teenagers (Figs. 14.7-14.8). Ch. Kunze persuasively argued 
that the sculptures were impressive by their immediate 
presence, which invited for interaction. Their momentary 
actions included the beholders, making them observers, and 
appealed to their emotions.1326 This illusionistic quality, 


captured in the title of Kunze’s book Zum Greifen nah (within 
reach, close enough to be touched), is praised in contemporary 
written sources.1327 

There were even attempts to visualize personifications as 
persuasively as possible —- an obvious contradiction (as a 
personification embodies something which is not a person). In 
Antioch a statue was set up that showed the personification of 
the city as a woman with a mural crown (a representation 
suggestive of a city wall), sitting on a rock (that is, dominating 
Mount Silpion) and keeping the Orontes River (a crawling half- 
figure of a male youth) under control with her foot.1328 A 
bronze statue of the River Eurotas by the same sculptor 
(Eutychides) was praised for having limbs which appeared to 
be more fluid than water.i329 The ambition to create artifacts 
that looked more “natural” than the objects they represented 
clearly drove the possibilities of visual representation to the 
limits (and was given up after the Early Hellenistic period). 

The obsession with close vision and the specific qualities of 
materials has certain analogies in literary media. Early 
Hellenistic poetry likewise tries to move the reader and to 
break down the boundaries between fiction and reality.1330 
Early Hellenistic historiography has a definite predilection for 
enargeia (vividness) and seeks to demonstrate its themes ad 
oculos.1331 These analogies cannot explain the phenomenon; 
they can demonstrate, however, how representative and 
relevant the formal rendering of sculpture can be for the 
mentality of the generations that followed Alexander the Great. 

The High Hellenistic style is one of exuberance, constant 
movement (regardless of motif), energy, agitation - a style of 
extremes and exaggeration. As such it forfeits the ambition of 
creating illusion and embraces a stunning artificiality — often in 
open contradiction to established conventions (relationship of 


garment to body) and defying clarity. 

The Early and High Hellenistic styles (not only in sculpture 
but in art in general, e.g., in poetry, historiography, rhetoric) 
were condemned by Classicist writers for being different from 
the Classical tradition.1332 The so-called Asian style was 
described in terms which might seem appropriate for both sub- 
periods,1333 but this does not mean that these terms capture 
identical expressions. In the visual media, pathos and 
vividness, surprise and intensity could be surveyed by 
diverging strategies.1334 

In the Late Hellenistic period, the loss of interest in images 
that persuasively visualize the actual appearance of their 
objects is a common feature. The main theme of Greek 
sculpture, the human body, falls victim to the general 
preference for abstraction which leads to _ curious 
deformations: elongated legs, broad hips, slender shoulders. 
However, this phenomenon is not restricted to proportions: the 
parts of the body no longer convey their various functions as 
components of a living being as they assume shapes of lifeless 
geometric figures (cones, cylinders, cubes, etc.). 

These phenomena find a striking parallel in literary sources 
of Late Hellenistic times. The main characteristic of this period, 
as observed by T. Hélscher, H. von Hesberg and others, was the 
tendency to abstraction (and the use of visual media for 
expressing abstract ideas and values).1335 Late Hellenistic 
sculptures called for calm contemplation (instead of 
spontaneous reaction) and for viewing from a distance.1336 The 
remoteness of sculpture (in a literal and metaphorical sense) 
certainly pertains to its new function as embellishment and as 
visual commentary on the ambience in private and public 
spaces, but there is more to it. The numerous grave reliefs 
attest the same tendency. They show the deceased like statues, 


surrounded by isolated objects which refer to various aretai 
and which were supposed to be read like a catalogue of 
virtues.1337 The beholders had to combine visual elements and 
associations and thus construct the images in their mind. There 
was, apparently, a general and fundamental change in viewing. 
Furthermore, models and styles of the past became a 
permanent part of the repertoire. Thus, there is good reason to 
see the beginning of Late Hellenism as the most significant 
turning point in the history of the visual arts in Greece.1338 
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Part V: Regional Sculptures 
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15 Prolegomena to the Study of 
Sculpture in Sicily in the Archaic and 
Classical Periods 


Abstract: This chapter examines the material and literary 
evidence of sculpture which was either produced on the island 
or commissioned by Sicilians for dedication in Panhellenic 
sanctuaries. The materials and techniques of Sicilian sculptures 
are also discussed. 


Keywords: Morgantina akroliths, Morgantina Goddess, Mozia 
Youth, Parian marble, Selinus, Cicero, Verres 


Introduction 


For a long time, Sicily has had only a limited contribution to 
offer to the larger picture of Archaic and Classical Greek 
sculpture, mainly consisting of the metopes of Selinunte and a 
number of sporadic pieces of statuary and relief of average 
quality. This limited record, along with the lack of ancient 
sources about local sculptors, has played a significant role in 
the marginalization of the island by modern scholarship on 
Greek sculpture. 

The progress of archaeological research, and unfortunately 
looting, in recent decades, however, has produced a series of 
remarkable new pieces, including the akroliths from 
Morgantina (Fig. 15.7) for the Archaic, the Mozia Youth (Fig 
15.18) for the Early Classical, and the Morgantina Goddess (Fig 
15.15) for the High Classical period. These acquisitions, along 
with the reconsideration of sculpture from earlier excavations 
and the contribution of archaeometric analysis, call for a 
general reassessment of sculptural production on the island, 
including Sicilian dedications in Greece. 

This essay focuses on the period between the foundation of 
the Greek colonies and the end of the fifth century. My aim is 
not so much to outline “facts,” listing the various types of 


evidence for the different periods.i339 Rather, the goal here 
consists in addressing key issues, namely the evidence for 
sculptors from the island or working for the local clientele, 
connoisseurship, materials, and finally functions, subjects, and 
patronage. This critical reassessment may help in refocusing a 
series of interrelated problems. 


Sculptors 


We may begin this section in a provocative way, by referring to 
Cicero’s De signis.1340 This is the speech that deals with one of 
the most notorious charges laid against Gaius Verres, the 
governor of Sicily between 73 and 71: namely, the systematic 
appropriation of Greek art all over the island, by forcing 
private collectors or communities to sell their works, or even 
by downright temple-robbing. In his oration, Cicero refers to a 
wide variety of objects in different materials, including metal 
vessels, jewelry, golden and ivory furnishings, paintings, and 
embroideries. 

Yet, there is a reason why this speech has become titled the 
way it does, and this has to do with the particular emphasis on 
statues. One of the reasons for that emphasis is brought to the 
fore towards the end, when Cicero is talking of Syracuse: 


Well now, gentlemen, do you suppose that all this [the robbing by 
Verres of the holdings of temples in Syracuse] has caused 
comparatively slight distress? Far from it. In the first place, they are 
all religious people and believe it their duty to worship diligently, 
and to hold in safe keeping, the ancestral gods [i.e. the statues] they 
inherited from their forefathers. And further, this decorative stuff, 
these artistic productions, statues and pictures and so on, afford all 
Greek persons only too much pleasure: so that when we hear their 
tale of distress we can see why they feel acutely miserable at what 


we, perhaps, feel to be negligible trifles. (2.4.132) 


This passage reminds us of how much, over a century and a 
half after becoming a Roman province, Sicily had remained 
strongly Greek. So much so that in order to better state the case 
against the rapacious governor, Cicero had to emphasize the 
“Greekness” of his clients’ dealings with statues: both their 
notion of religious tradition consisting in perpetuating the 
customs of their forefathers and their appreciation for beauty, 
the second more difficult to explain in a Roman court. 

Considering the wealth of information provided by this 
speech for the use and reception of statues in ancient Sicily, one 
may be surprised at the old complaint, an old topos in 
scholarship,1341 that we lack a literary source like Pausanias 
that could help us illuminate the history of Greek sculpture on 
the island. 

The question here is what kind of history one wants to write: 
the grievance just mentioned accords well with the artist-based 
nineteenth and early twentieth century history of Greek art, 
which gave all prominence to the person(s) responsible for the 
material fabrication of the works of art, while giving little 
consideration to their patrons and sponsors, or to the uses to 
which those works were put, and their consequent reception. 

It is certainly true that Cicero’s speech is frustrating for those 
looking for names of Sicilian sculptors. But precisely at that 
level, this speech is indirectly a critical source of information. 

Connoisseurship plays an important role in Cicero’s speech, 
because part of the case against Verres has to do with the 
economic value of the stolen works, and that worth is tied up 
with authorship, a point on which the orator lays particular 
emphasis. Thus, in addressing the first case, concerning the 
statues in the house of Gaius Heius at Messana (2.4.4—5), Cicero 


specifies the names of the authors of the works: Praxiteles 
(marble Cupid), Myron (bronze Hercules), and Polykleitos 
(bronze kanephoroi). Likewise, in discussing the case of 
Agrigentum (Akragas), Cicero opens with a reference to an 
Apollo by Myron, in the local Asklepieion (2.4.93), while in 
closing with the case of Syracuse, he mentions a Sappho by 
Silanion (2.4.126), in the city’s town-hall. 

In several instances, however, names of artists are not 
mentioned. In a few cases, names are lacking for works owned 
by private individuals, such as an ancient wooden figure of 
Fortuna/Tyche in Messana, also property of Gaius Heius) (2.4.7). 
In most cases, we are dealing with important public works. The 
list begins with a bronze statue of Artemis from Segesta (2.4.72- 
83), which Cicero says that it is very old, and of extremely fine 
workmanship and exceptional beauty; it continues with a 
bronze Mercury in Tyndaris (2.4.84-92); a bronze Hercules at 
Agrigentum (2.4.94); the marble statue of Chrysas near Assorus 
(2.4.96); the highly revered statue of Ceres at Catania (2.4.99- 
102); the series of statues in the Sanctuary of Demeter and Kore 
at Henna (2.4.107-115); and ends in Syracuse with a large and 
beautiful statue of Apollo Temenites (2.4.119), a much revered 
statue of Paean (2.4.127), an image of Aristaeus (2.4.128), and 
finally a statue of Jupiter Urios (2.4.128). 

What is particularly interesting in Cicero’s account, for our 
purposes, is the complete lack of reference to any sculptor from 
Sicily, but only to “foreigners.” This is in spite of the fact that 
several of the works mentioned may have been made locally. In 
such a case, one would deduce that by the early first century, 
connoisseurs like Verres could have a particular appreciation 
for the sculptures on the island, and yet no sculptor’s name 
from Sicily was either remembered, or considered worth 
mentioning in a Roman court. This omission is more striking 


when one considers that Cicero was representing the various 
Sicilian communities, and often speaking of the local 
significance of the works, including their antiquity: an 
argument that could have been reinforced by attribution. 

This trend in Cicero’s De signis accords well with a fact that 
is not always reflected upon in the modern literature: namely 
how thin our record for sculptors from Sicily is not only in the 
literary, but also the epigraphic record. This is said both in 
comparison with other regions of the Greek world and in 
consideration of the local output of sculptural production, 
which must have been considerable, according to literary 
sources. One may mention Livy, who, in listing the booty 
exhibited at the triumphal procession of the Roman general M. 
Claudius Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse (211), refers to 
the “many notable statues, with which Syracuse had been 
adorned more highly than most cities of Greece” (26.21.9).1342 

It may prove useful, at this point, to review the scanty 
evidence concerning Sicilian sculptors. I will leave aside 
mythical and pseudo-mythical figures such as Daidalos 
(reported as the author of a statue ravaged from Omphake by 
Antiphemos, the oikist of Gela)1343 and Perilaos (said by some 
authors to have crafted the bronze bull which Phalaris, the 
tyrant of Akragas, used for roasting his opponents).1344 I will 
also omit sculptors on whose provenance from Sicily we have 
contradictory indications, such as Simmias son of Eupalamos 
(the author of a statue of Dionysios Morychos, variously located 
in Sicily or Athens).1345 

In dealing with historical figures, and proceeding in 
chronological order, we meet first the case of Sphylos, whose 
signature has been identified in an inscription on a limestone 
sculpture (ca. 600-550) depicting a warrior riding a horse, 
framed by a bull and sphinx protome (Fig. 15.1; Chapter 3, Fig. 


4)i346 This remarkable piece, from the cemetery of Castiglione 
di Ragusa - a native site in the hinterland of Camarina - is 
thought to have served as the lintel of a door leading into a 
“princely” burial marked by a tumulus. The four-lines 
inscription, featured in the lower left, opens with the name and 
patronymic of the dedicatee, Pyrinos son of Pytikas, 
presumably the depicted, heroized warrior. Next comes the 
name of Sphylos, preceded by the verb “epoiese,” which has 
suggested to some the identification of this second individual 
with the maker of the sculpture. In Archaic funerary 
inscriptions, however, the verb poiein is also used in reference 
to donors, not only artists.1347 For this reason, Sphylos has 
alternatively been identified as the person responsible for the 
erection of the monument. The latter is a possibility, and the 
identification of Sphylos as a sculptor remains hypothetical. 


Fig. 15.1: “Guerriero di Castiglione.” Ragusa, Museo Archeologico Ibleo. 
Author’s photograph. 


A similar situation arises in our next case, of Krates, whose 
name, followed by epoie, is inscribed on a limestone block from 
Gela (ca. 550-500) along with the reference to the gravestone as 
the séma of Pasiadas.i348 This monument is a cippus, not a 
statue base, and thus Krates most likely was the person 
responsible for its erection. 

There is no doubt, instead, about the identification of Akron 
of Selinus, son of Praton, as a bronze caster, as his signature 
(ca. 400) appears on a base of local grey limestone from 
Delphi.1349 This signature is preceded by the name of the 
dedicator, a Phil[...], also from Selinus, referred to as an 
Asklepiad and thus a physician. On top of the base are eight 
cuttings, whose arrangement is suggestive of a bronze group 
featuring a seated and a standing figure, possibly Asklepios and 


Hygieia. 

On balance, we have conclusive evidence for only one 
sculptor from Sicily, between the Archaic and Classical periods. 
The next safe instance for a Sicilian sculptor concerns Mikion 
of Syracuse, son of Nikeratos, whose work is documented at 
Olympia at the time of Hieron II.1350 

One may note that the evidence for Akron does not come 
from the island, but Delphi. This coincides with the fact that, 
countering the lack of safe evidence for sculptors working on 
the island we are more informed about the artists responsible 
for the statues dedicated by Sicilian individuals and 
communities in sanctuaries in Greece (see Table 15.1). 


Table 15.1: Dedications by Sicilian individuals and communities in 
sanctuaries in Greece, according to place and in approximate 
chronological order. 


Object Dedicator Place Artist Material Date Inscriptions Literary sources 
Horse (?) Pantares of Gela Olympia Unknown Bronze ca. 550-525 IvOlympia 142 

statuette 

Group of Herakles Evagoras of Olympia Aristokles of Unknown ante 494 IvOlympia 836 Paus. 5.25.11 
fighting the Zankle Kydonia Q 

Amazon 

Zeus statue Hippagoras, Olympia Unknown Bronze (?) 500-475 Paus. 5.22.7 


Phrynon and 
Ainesidemos of 


Leontinoi 
Zeus statue The Hyblaians Olympia Unknown Bronze (?) ca. 490 Paus. 5.23.6 
Gelon’s chariot Gelon of Gela Olympia Glaukias of Aigina Bronze ca. 488 IvOlympia 143 Paus. 6.9.5 
Zeus statue Gelon and the Olympia, Treasury Unknown Unknown ca. 480 Paus. 6.19.7 
Syracusans ofthe Syracusans 
Statue of Glaukos ~The son of Olympia Glaukias of Aigina Bronze (?) ca. 480 Paus. 6.10.3 
of Camarina, Glaukos 
native of Karystos 
Group of praying TheAkragantines Olympia Kalamis (attribution Bronze ca. 480 Paus. 5.25.5 
boys by Pausanias) 
Group of two Phormis of Olympia Dionysios of Argos — Bronze ca. 470 Paus. 5.27.1-7 
horses and two Syracuse, native and Simon of Aigina 
charioteers of Mainailos 
Statue group Praxiteles of Olympia Athanadoros Unknown ca. 470 IvOlympia 266, 
Syracuse and the Achaean, 630-631 
Camarina, native Asopodoros of 
of Mantineia Argos, Atotos and 


Argeiadas, son of 
Hageladas of Argos 


Statue of Unknown Olympia Unknown Unknown. ca. 470-460 CEG | 393 Paus. 6.4.11 
Ergoteles of 
Himera, native of 
Knossos 
Chariot of Hieron! Deinomenes, son Olympia Onatas of Aigina Bronze ca. 468 Paus. 6.12.1 and 
of Hieron! and Kalamis 8.42.8-10 
Statue of Unknown Olympia Pythagoras of Bronze ca. 450 Paus. 6.4.34; Plin. HN 
Leontiskos of Rhegion 34.59 
Messana 
Group of boys’ The people of Olympia Kallon of Elis Bronze ca. 430 Paus. 5.25.4 
choir Messana 
Statue of The Selinuntines Olympia, Treasury = Unknown The face, feet, Ante 409 Paus. 6.19.10 
Dionysos of the Selinuntines and hands 
made of ivory 
Statue of Gorgias  Eumolpos, Olympia Unknown Gilded bronze 400-375 IvOlympia 293 Paus. 6.17.7 
of Leontinoi Gorgias’ brother 
inlaw 
Limestone base Akragantine Delphiw Unknown Bronze 500-450 Inv. 5098 
fortwo statues 
Twenty Apollo The Lipareans Delphi Unknown Bronze ca. 500-475 Inv. 1232 etc. Paus. 10.16.7 
statues 
Three/Four series The Lipareans Delphi Unknown Bronze ca. 500-475 FdD WNN4.2 Diod. 5.9.5 (2); Strabo 
of Apollo statues (1954) 249ff. 6.2.10 
Group of statues —‘ The Lipareans Delphi Unknown Bronze ca. 500-475 Paus. 10.11.3 
Limestone base “Gelas anasson” Delphi Unknown Bronze ca. 482 Inv. 3517 
for equestrian (Gelon or Hieron 
group 12). Rededicated 
by Polyzalos 
Object Dedicator Place Artist Material Date Inscriptions Literary sources 
Tripod and Nike Gelon Delphi Bion of Miletos Gold ca. 480-479 Inv. 1615 Diod. Sic. 11.26.7 
Statue of Hieron| ~=Unknown Delphi Unknown Bronze ca. 485-466 Plut. Pyth. Or. 8, 397e 
Tripod and Nike Hieron | Delphi Unknown Gold ca. 474 Inv. 1617 Athenaeus 6.231 
Statue of Gorgias Gorgias Delphi Unknown Solid goldor ca. 420-417 Athenaeus 11.505d; 
of Leontinoi gilded Cic. de Or. 3, 32.129; 
Plin. HN 33.83; Paus, 
10.18.7; Valerius 
Maximus 8.15.12 Ext. 
2; Philostr. VS 1.9.2; 
Dio Chrys Or. 37 vol. 2 
p. 301 ed. Dindorf 
Statue group Phi[...] of Selinus — Delphi Akron of Selinus, Bronze ca. 400 Inv. 3522 
son of Praton 
Statue of the The Akragantines Delphi Unknown Ivory Unknown Ael. VH 2.33 
River Akragas 
Celery plant The Selinuntines Delphi Unknown Gold Unknown Plut. Pyth. Or. 12 
Gorgon statue Deinomenesof Sanctuary of Unknown Cypresswood ca. 500 Lindian Temple 
Gela Athena Lindia with a stone Chronicle, 
face column C, 
XXVIIL.29-35 
Palladium The Akragantines Sanctuary of Unknown Wood with Unknown Lindian Temple 
Athena Lindia ivory limbs Chronicle, 
column C, 
XXX.56-59 
Wooden statues lis, uncle of Sanctuary of Unknown Wood ca. 500-490 Lindian Temple 


Hippokrates, Athena Lindia Chronicle, 
tyrant of Gela column C, 
XXX1.60-64 


In considering such dedications, we observe the particular 
interest of the Deinomenids in commissioning works from the 
leading “international” sculptors. In so doing, the rulers of Gela 
and Syracuse fully participated in the culture of competitive 
display of the time, particularly at Panhellenic sanctuaries, not 
only through athletic victories in and of themselves, but also 
through the commissioning of victor statues created by the 
most prominent artists of the day.1351 


It seems that individuals from Sicily already dedicated 
sculptures at Panhellenic sanctuaries in the sixth century, like 
Pantares of Gela, presumably the father of Kleandros, the first 
tyrant of that city, who may have dedicated the bronze statuette 
of a horse at Olympia on the occasion of an equestrian 
victory.1352 It is evident, however, that the Deinomenids 
brought this practice to a whole new level, in terms of 
prominence, size, and artists responsible for their offerings. 

Thus, Gelon hired Glaukias of Aigina - famous for his 
athletic statues, including those of Glaukos of Karystos and 
Theagenes of Thasosi3s3— and Bion of Miletos - who may have 
emigrated to Syracuse after 4941354— for dedications at Olympia 
and Delphi. Hieron I and his sons followed suit, with 
Deinomenes hiring no less than Onatas of Aigina and Kalamis 
for a dedication at Olympia. 

Scholars have long since noted this trend, and suggested a 
parallel with the patronage by the Emmenids and Deinomenids 
of the leading poets of the time, such as Aeschylus, Pindar, 
Bacchylides, Simonides, and the local Epicharmos.1355 It is 
precisely this parallel, particularly the name of Epicharmos, 
that invites us to consider the possibility of sponsorship of local 
artists, not only for works at home,1356 but also dedications in 
Greece for which no author is attested, such as the Zeus in the 
Treasury of the Syracusans at Olympia. One cannot exclude 
that the makers of some of these works were from Sicily; in 
which case, the lack of names, if mirroring a lack of signature 
on the works, may bring further support to the idea that 
patrons would have an interest in highlighting only the names 
of artists of an international repute. 

One wonders whether the interest in hiring the best 
sculptors of the day continued with the new republican 
regimes installed after the abolition of tyrannies, not only for 


dedications at Panhellenic sanctuaries, but also on the island 
itself. Under consideration here is the case of Akragas, starting 
with the group of praying boys at Olympia, commissioned from 
Kalamis.1357 According to Pausanias, the occasion for this 
dedication was Akragas’ conquest of Motya, an event otherwise 
unattested (like most of fifth-century history in Western Sicily) 
but which, if true, would best be dated after Himera (480) and 
under Theron’s rule. On the other hand, unlike the votives by 
the Deinomenids, this dedication was apparently under the 
name of the people of Akragas. If this does not betray the quite 
different character of Theron’s rule, it would suggest 
attributing the dedication rather to the years after the end of 
the Emmenid rule (in which case, the most plausible occasion 
would be the conquest of Motya or Motyon in 450). Also in 
connection with Akragas’ new republican regime one could 
place the already mentioned Apollo by Myron, looted by the 
Carthaginians and returned by Scipio. 

One last consideration concerns “signatures.” These are 
omitted on sculptures from the island, the only safe exception 
being the statue by Myron just mentioned, in which the name 
of the artist appeared in small silver letters on the thigh of 
Apollo. 

We have more evidence for signatures in the case of 
dedications in Greece (see Table 15.1). In eleven instances, a 
signature is attested or can be presumed; in twenty-four to 
twenty-five cases a signature is instead absent or unattested. It 
may also be noted how the vast majority of cases (ten out of 
eleven) in which works appear to have been signed correspond 
to private, not public dedications, although the latter is 
generally regarded as the more frequent occasion for the 
practice of signing in ancient Greece.i35s Accordingly, for 
several (twelve-thirteen out of thirteen-fourteen) public 


dedications no signature is attested. This trend is linked with 
patronage, starting with the tendency of the Deinomenids to 
fully share the culture of competitive display of the time. 

The fact that few sculptures on the island itself or dedicated 
in Greece by Sicilian patrons bore the indication of their 
makers conforms to a general trend in the Greek world, in 
which signatures were relatively infrequent. However, what is 
striking in the case of Sicily is the comparison to the practice of 
master die engravers (such as Eumenes, Euainetos, or Kimon), 
who, beginning in the late fifth century, made consistent use of 
signatures to claim authorship.1359 One may also add that 
artists’ signatures are attested for the island as early as ca. 550, 
with the name Diopos inscribed on a palmette antefix from 
Camarina.1360 

In the Archaic and Classical periods Sicilian patrons were 
not particularly encouraging of forms of self-assertion by 
sculptors, both local artists, and artists from abroad working on 
the island. At Panhellenic sanctuaries, the interest in 
competitive display may have served as an incentive for the 
ostentation of signatures by sculptors of international repute, 
although we would need to know more about the sculptors of 
the many dedications for which no author is attested, in order 
to come full circle on this argument. 

In conclusion, the fact that the narrative about Greek 
sculpture on Sicily is bound to be one without names may not 
depend on pure historical chance. Rather, it is the result of 
social conditions, particularly in the Archaic and Classical 
periods, which were not favorable to forms of self-assertion on 
the part of the artists. This situation discouraged the formation 
of a historical record to which later generations could refer to, 
including, for our purposes, those generations that saw the 
birth and development of the writing about ancient artists. 


Connoisseurship 


In modern scholarship, the limited record of Sicilian sculptors 
in ancient sources, combined with the repeated mention of 
commissions to foreign artists for dedications in Greece, was 
responsible for the idea that sculpture on the island was either 
imported or produced locally by itinerant sculptors.1361 
Concurrent with this idea was the notion that works from Sicily 
would not possess any coherent personality, distinct from 
mainland Greek art. 

This view was particularly strong between the late 
nineteenth — early twentieth century, when the discourse on 
ancient Greek art laid particular emphasis on the role of artists, 
as advocated by Heinrich Brunn in his Geschichte der 
griechischen Kunstler (1853-1859), written under the 
inspiration of Kant’s aesthetic of the genius. From this 
perspective, it would seem inevitable to take the lack of 
evidence for artists from the island as evidence for the absence 
of a local sculptural tradition. 

In the period between the two World Wars, Italian 
nationalism, along with the excavation of new materials and 
the reappraisal of works from earlier excavations, led to an 
emphasis on pieces thought to be marked by a strong 
individuality. These pieces were regarded as a conscious 
rejection of the Greek canon and variously explained on the 
basis either of social and cultural developments within the 
Greek colonies or of the interplay with native and Phoenician 
art. 

This new approach was ultimately responsible for a 
paradigm shift in scholarship, marked in the second half of the 
twentieth century by a systematic attempt at identifying local 
Sicilian traditions. 


This search was directed primarily towards those areas and 
periods for which we have enough sculptures to allow for 
associations, including Eastern Sicily in the Late Archaic 
period, Selinunte (Selinus) between the Middle Archaic and 
Early Classical periods, and finally Agrigento (Akragas) in the 
Early Classical period. It will be worth reassessing these three 
cases, as they raise some general points of methodology. 

As for Eastern Sicily, a series of kouroi datable between the 
late sixth and early fifth century come under consideration: a 
torso1362 and a head1363 (Fig. 15.2) from Leontinoi, which do not 
join but might still belong to the same statue; a draped torso 
from Syracuse;i364 an upper torso from Megara Hyblaia;1365 
and a torso from Grammichele.i366 Closely related to this group 
is the new kouros from Reggio Calabria.1367 

Fig. 15.2: “Biscari head.” Catania, Museo Civico. Author’s photograph. 


These kouroi present close similarities with works from Attica 
and Boeotia (not with works with an established provenance 
from the Cyclades or Ionia, pace Langlotz and his followers), in 
line with the internationalism characteristic of several poleis 
on the island during the same period. One may mention for the 
Leontinoi torso the kouros of Aristodikos (Chapter 10, Figs. 10a, 
b); Chapter 11, Fig.3;1368 for the Catania head the Theseus from 
the pediment of the Temple of Apollo at Eretria (Fig. 15.3);1369 
for the Syracuse kouros the torso from the Illissos (Chapter 21, 
Fig. 8);1370 and for the Grammichele torso one of the kouroi 
from the Ptoion.1371 

Fig. 15.3: Theseus from the pediment of the Temple of Apollo at Eretria. 

Eretria Museum. Author's photograph. 


For a long time, these kouroi from Eastern Sicily were 
considered imports, but more recently they have been 
regarded as the product of a local sculptural tradition, and 


attributed to a workshop based in Syracuse.1372 The similarities 
just mentioned with works from Attica, however, would seem 
to speak against this proposition, which is also contradicted by 
the lack of earlier or later comparanda from this part of the 
island. 

The torso from Leontinoi and the draped kouros from 
Syracuse are closely related: the proportions are quite the 
same, and so is the general rendering of their anatomy. That 
said, there are small differences in the rendering of the groin 
line and pubic hair. In addition, at least one of the two kouroi is 
missing the head, a diagnostic element that should be 
considered critical towards attribution. The two sculptures can 
only hypothetically be ascribed to the same hand or workshop. 
As for the torso from Megara Hyblaia, not enough is preserved 
to allow for an adequate comparison with the Leontinoi 
kouros. A clear differentiation arises in the kouros from 
Grammichele: when compared with the Leontinoi kouros, this 
work shows slightly different proportions, along with 
differences in the rendering of the anatomy. These differences 
speak against the association of the Grammichele kouros with 
those from Syracuse and Leontinoi. 

In discussing the attribution of these kouroi, as in general for 
marble sculpture from the island, it may be useful to consider 
the parallel offered by marble sculpture in Sicily during the 
Renaissance, for which we have significant material and 
documentary evidence.1373 Here we meet different scenarios, 
including the shipment of already finished sculptures; the 
production on the island by sculptors coming from overseas: 
either itinerant sculptors taking only a handful of commissions 
and staying for a short period of time, or artists who eventually 
never left; or, finally, the work by sculptors locally born and 
trained, possibly the descendants of those itinerant sculptors 


who had ultimately moved their workshops to the island. Any 
of these scenarios should be taken into consideration when 
determining the authorship of marble sculptures from ancient 
Sicily. In the case at hand, for the kouroi more closely related 
(Leontinoi and Syracuse), the possibility of an itinerant sculptor 
staying on the island for a short period of time would appear as 
the more likely possibility. 

Selinunte presents us with a different set of problems. We 
may begin with Holloway’s essay on Late Archaic and Early 
Classical sculpture from Sicily and Magna Graecia,i374 which 
aims at identifying local traditions of sculptural style. One of 
these would be the “School of Selinus,” to which Holloway 
attributes the works from the site, especially the metopes, 
thought to display a common outlook and spirit through the 
changing style of successive generations. 

Underlying this approach is the once widespread, but 
unwarranted, assumption that architectural sculpture should 
be the product of local carvers. Still, the existence of a common 
thread linking the various series of metopes is undeniable:1375 
one may mention the particular emphasis on gods, generally 
depicted with a static quality that is in sharp contrast with the 
sense of action marking the representation of heroes. Yet, this 
emphasis on divine subjects — which conveyed the idea of a 
particular closeness of the gods to a colony invested so much in 
public displays of pietyi37s— may be credited to patrons and a 
particular local religious conservatism. 

Otherwise, stylistic unity is apparent within each series of 
metopes. I am referring here to composition, including relief 
depth (graphic in the “small metopes,” aiming at free-standing 
in the metopes of Temple C, and more pictorial in the metopes 
of Temples F and E), and figure types and poses (with a clear 
emphasis on repetition), as well as to the general rendering of 


anatomy and drapery. This general stylistic unity is the more 
significant, considering how different in their skills and 
backgrounds the members of the various teams of carvers 
appear to have been. 

At the same time, however, clear differences exist between 
one series and the other. One need only contrast the low relief 
of the “small metopes” with the high relief of the metopes of 
Temple C, and later on the systematic avoidance of frontal 
faces, so characteristic of the earlier series, met in the metopes 
of Temples F and E. These differences go hand in hand with 
different sources of inspiration. Thus, it is quite evident that the 
metopes of Temple F (490-480) mark a significant departure 
from the “small metopes” and the metopes of Temple C, 
heralding the opening of Selinus to the international style of 
the late sixth-early fifth century. Thus, if for the “small 
metopes” and the metopes of Temple C the main comparanda 
are to be found, respectively, in sculpture from Eastern Sicily 
and Corinthian art, the metopes of Temple F and E are marked 
by significant similarities with sculpture from Attica and the 
Cyclades. 

Some have used these stylistic differences to argue against 
the idea of a “School of Selinus,” proposing instead successive 
waves of visiting artists responsible for the different series of 
metopes.1377 This is a simplistic view, which turns a blind eye to 
the fact that style may change with successive generations, and 
at a particularly fast rate in Greek art between the mid-sixth 
and mid-fifth centuries. In addition, the proposition just 
mentioned ignores the fact that there are strong similarities 
between some series of metopes and local works with different 
function and in different media. This is most apparent in the 
case of the metopes of Temple E (Heraion): compare the bronze 
kouros in Castelvetrano, in its original version,137s with the 


Aktaion of the metopes of Temple E; or the marble head from 
the Akropolis,1379 with the Zeus from the metope featuring the 
hieros gamos (Fig. 15.4). 
Fig. 15.4: Zeus and Hera. Metope of Temple E (Heraion) at Selinunte. 
Palermo, Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author’s photograph. 


In looking broadly at fifth century sculpture from Selinunte, 
there appears to be a homogeneous stylistic development 
between ca. 480-450, corresponding to the transition from the 
Late Archaic into the Early Classical style, under close ties with 
both Paros and Athens. The Parian connection is confirmed by 
the presence of a marble roof from the Akropolis in marble 
from Lakkoi, the same material used for the Mozia Youth (see 
below). It is likely that Selinus served for some time as the base 
for one or two sculptors from the Cyclades, fully integrated 
within the local artistic environment. It is within this context 
that one may place the activity of the sculptor of the Mozia 
Youth (Fig. 15.18) 

At Agrigento (Akragas) we meet a third scenario. Unlike the 
Deinomenids, the Emmenids might not have sponsored 
dedications at Panhellenic sanctuaries. However, for the years 
of Theron’s rule (488/7-472/1), there is evidence for marble 
statues of some significance: the youth from San Biagio (ca. 
480-470);1380 a warrior head and a torso from the area of the 
Olympieion (ca. 470) (Fig. 15.5),1381 improperly joined in 
modern times and not necessarily from the same group (and 
not from the pediments of Temple A); and finally, a thigh and 
leg wearing a chitoniskos (ca. 470-460)1382 from the area of 
Temple A. 

Fig. 15.5: “Agrigento Warrior.” Agrigento, Museo Archeologico 
Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Unlike Selinunte between ca. 480-450, there is no coherent 


body of works, locally, to compare with these statues. The youth 
and the torso are by different hands. The head of the youth and 
the warrior head, instead, are closely comparable. The best 
comparanda for the youth are found in Attic sculpture, 
including the Kritios Boy (Chapter 11, Fig.9) and the torso 
Akropolis 692 (Chapter 11, Fig.5) for the body, and the bronze 
head Akropolis 6590 for the hair. The proportions, however, 
are distinctly different, including the shorter torso of the youth. 
For the torso, the best comparanda are sculptures from the 
Aegean, especially a lower torso from the Akropolis of Thasos 
(Fig. 15.6) and a torso from Paros.i383 In neither case an import 
of the finished statues appears likely, based on their complex 
poses. The two works were more probably carved locally. In all 
likelihood, in the case of the youth we are dealing with a 
sculptor from abroad, possibly Attica, but fully integrated in 
the local artistic environment (including both Agrigento and 
Selinunte); in that of the torso we are dealing with an itinerant 
sculptor from the Cyclades. As for the marble thigh, the 
rendering of the folds is strikingly similar to sculpture from 
Selinunte (and to the Mozia Youth), reinforcing the idea of a 
connection between these two centers. 
Fig. 15.6: Torso from the Akropolis of Thasos. Thasos Museum 15. 
Author’s photograph. 


Materials 


In my discussion of materials, I may begin with gold and ivory. 
Thus far, little consideration has been given to these precious 
media, but their consistent use for Sicilian dedications at 
sanctuaries in Greece can hardly be missed (see Table 15.1): at 
Delphi, gold was used for the dedications by Gelon, Hieron I, 


Selinus, and the statue of Gorgias, and ivory for the dedication 
by Akragas; at Olympia, ivory for the Dionysos in the treasury 
of Selinus; finally, at Lindos, ivory for a dedication by Akragas. 

The use of these precious materials is also documented on 
the island, particularly at Syracuse. One may mention the gold 
and ivory figures decorating the doors of the Early Classical 
Temple of Athena, robbed by Verres.1384 Ancient sources also 
mention a statue of Zeus in the Olympieion, offered by Gelon 
from the spoils of Himera, and one of Apollo, both robbed of 
their gold (respectively, a mantle and locks of hair) by 
Dionysios 1.1385 

In turning to archaeological evidence, one may mention first 
a golden phiale from Sant’Angelo Muxaro, decorated with bulls 
in relief, and generally dated to ca. 650. This is a clear 
indication of the particular interest for precious materials in 
native centers, as is also attested at Polizzello.i3s6 Another 
indication of the early interest for precious materials, but from 
a Greek city, comes from a series of ivory fragments from the 
area of the Temple of Athena at Syracuse, dated to the seventh 
century based on the associated pottery.i387 Worth mentioning 
is an ivory foot, from either a free-standing statue or a piece of 
furniture.1388 

This interest for chryselephantine sculpture is part of a 
particular appreciation for works combining different 
materials, including akroliths (such as those from Morgantina, 
Fig. 15.7)1389 and pseudo-akroliths, the latter combining 
limestone and marble (including the metopes of Temple E at 
Selinunte and the Morgantina Goddess [Fig. 15.15]).1390 One 
may add the consistent use of metal attachments, best attested 
for the metopes of Temple E and the Mozia Youth (Fig. 15.18). 

Fig. 15.7: Akroliths from Morgantina. Aidone, Museo Archeologico 

Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Sicily is rich in both tufa and limestone, consistently used for 
building (“pietra da murare”) and decoration (“pietra 
d’intaglio”) not only in Antiquity, but also between the Middle 
Ages and the Baroque period, in which the local stone (or stone 
expressly imported, like the limestone of Syracuse in Catania) 
was used to produce masterpieces of architecture and 
architectural sculpture.i391 Tufa and limestone were readily 
available at several ancient sites, or in their immediate vicinity. 
One may mention the tufa at Agrigento, quarried in close 
proximity of the temples for which this porous material was 
systematically put into use; the “pietra di Siracusa,” a white- 
yellowish limestone, fine grained, soft and easy to carve once 
quarried, and of which the best quality was quarried in 
modern times at Cassibile and in the area of the Golfo di 
Augusta, near Melilli and Priolo; or finally the tufa and 
limestones quarried at various places in and near Selinunte. 

The porosity, grain-size, and allochems (particularly fossils) 
of tufa and limestone may vary from place to place, depending 
on formation, and in the Greek period there was a clear 
sensibility for those differences, like in early modern times. 
This is best indicated, in architecture, by the selection of 
different types of stone (some of which was imported) for the 
different parts of buildings, especially foundations, elevations, 
and moldings. 

Likewise, for sculpture the choice generally was for a more 
compact, fine-grained limestone, which allowed for more 
detailed carving and the direct application of paint. Thus, at 
Selinunte the limestone from Cave di Cusa, regularly employed 
in architecture, was generally avoided for sculpture, the 
material of choice being rather the finer limestone from 
Misilbesi, near Menfi, about 20 km from the Greek colony.1392 
The limestone of the Morgantina Goddessi393 comes instead 


from the area of Ragusa, and thus from greater distance, 
attesting to the practice of importing good sculptural limestone 
within the island. 

Different varieties of limestone may have required different 
types of tools and carving techniques, particularly as regards 
finishing. Thus, the sculptures from Selinunte are generally 
polished, while a number of pieces from Eastern Sicily show 
abundant traces of the rasp, as if the limestone was of a kind 
that would not accept polish. 

Being readily available, and, when particularly compact, not 
so far from marble in its ability to carry detailed carving 
(witness the heads on the metopes of Temple E at Selinunte), 
limestone was an important medium for sculpture, from the 
Orientalizing period onwards. It was the material of choice for 
architectural sculpture, including pedimental sculptures and 
metopes. In both cases, a more compact and finer-grained 
limestone was generally used than the material employed for 
the buildings, for reasons best exemplified by the atlantes of 
the Olympieion at Agrigento (Fig. 15.8), which are made of the 
same porous stone as the rest of the temple, and are 
characterized by their broad features. 


Fig. 15.8: Head of atlas from Temple of Olympian Zeus. Agrigento, 
Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Limestone was not limited to architectural sculpture. This 
material was systematically used for statuary, including cult 
statues, kouroi and korai. The fact that marble could be the 
material of choice for some of these types, did not prevent the 
use of local material. Indeed, local limestone was more 
widespread on the island in the case of reliefs, both funerary 
and votive, including pieces of high quality. 

Besides limestone, local granitei394 and lavai395 could be 


used for sculpture, particularly in the Archaic period, but on a 
very modest scale. 

Sicily has no sources of good quality marble, which in 
antiquity had to be imported. This is the reason behind the 
frequent piecing of marble sculpture and its occasional reuse 
for a different function, as well as the repeated combination of 
marble with limestone. I have already mentioned the 
possibility of the production of marble sculpture on the island, 
which is unequivocally attested to by the existence of 
unfinished marble sculptures, including one from Selinunte.1396 

As for the provenance of marble, archaeometric analyses 
have been performed on sculptures from Selinunte,i397 the 
Mozia Youth,139s the torso of the “Agrigento Warrior” and the 
anthropoid sarcophagi from near Solunto,1399 the Morgantina 
akroliths,1400 the marble inserts of the Morgantina Goddess,1401 
and a number of pieces in the Museum of Syracuse.i402 The 
results of these studies point to the near monopoly of Parian 
marble, as in Magna Graecia.1403 

We may start with the exceptions, in the relative sense 
considering how few marble sculptures have been analyzed 
thus far. One concerns Naxian marble, used for the kouros of 
Somrotidas from Megara Hyblaia (see below), one of the 
earliest kouroi from Sicily. Parian marble was the material of 
choice for later kouroi, pointing to a shift in the Late Archaic 
period. 

The second exception concerns Thasian marble, regularly 
used in the Roman period.1404 For the earlier period, the only 
documented case of Thasian marble concerns the Morgantina 
akroliths. 

The third and last exception is Pentelic marble, for a relief 
(untested) from Catania, dedicated to Demeter.1405 This relief 
dates towards the end of the fifth century, and it is likely to 


have been imported from Attica (not by chance, around the 
time of the Athenian expedition), like other sculptures of 
Pentelic marble of the Late Classical period from Syracuse and 
Camarina.1406 

Returning to Parian marble, there are two varieties attested 
for Sicily. These are Paros 1, the lychnites quarried at Stephani, 
and Paros 2, quarried in the valley of Choradaki, SW of 
Marathi. Being non-lychnitic, Paros 2 has often been considered 
a less prized variety of marble, but recent studies by Lorenzo 
Lazzarini on the Greek marble sculpture from Cyrene, Magna 
Graecia, and Sicily attest to its great importance as an import 
material. More importantly, Paros 2 was used for major works 
all over the island: for Eastern Sicily one may mention the Late 
Archaic kouroi and the roof of the Temple of Athena in 
Syracuse; for Central and Western Sicily the torso of the 
“Agrigento Warrior” and the Mozia Youth. It is at Selinunte, 
however, that the relationship between the use of these two 
varieties of marble appears most clearly: out of 85 examined 
marble pieces, 36 appear to be Paros 1, against 49 made of 
Paros 2, confirming that the second was a more popular 
material. Yet, the quality of the lychnites was undoubtedly 
appreciated, as confirmed by its use for one at least of the 
marble lamps with protomai from the Sanctuary of 
Malophorosi407 and all the inserts of the female figures of the 
main, east frieze of Temple E. It may be added that, in general, 
at Selinunte Paros 1 was used for sculptures of modest size, 
Paros 2 being regularly used for larger works. 

The use of marble for votive dedications dates back to the 
Orientalizing period,i40s while for funerary sculpture it starts 
around 550 (kouros of Somrotidas, see infra n.143). This 
material becomes particularly fashionable, however, between 
the end of the sixth and the first half of the fifth century. 


By around 480, in particular, the use of this material extends 
from statuary to temples, especially for roofs,1409 including 
tiles, the sima, and floral akroteria: these roofs must be an 
important factor behind the presence of itinerant sculptors 
from the Cyclades. A case in point is the Mozia Youth (Fig. 
15.18), convincingly attributed to a sculptor from Paros.1410 It is 
probably not a coincidence that one of the finest marble statues 
of the Early Classical period comes from the periphery of the 
Greek world. This is best explained with the major shift in 
materials, from marble to bronze, for prestige dedications in 
Mainland Greece. The decline in patronage for marble 
sculpture in Mainland Greece and the Aegean during the Early 
Classical period helps to explain the rise in its number and 
quality in the West around the same years. 

It is possible that in the High Classical period marble came to 
be used for large temple statues, such as a veiled head 
(Demeter?) from the area of the Sanctuary of the Chthonic 
Deities at Agrigento (Fig. 15.9).1411 This was before the sudden 
collapse of many Greek centers of the island on account of the 
Carthaginian invasions. 

Fig. 15.9: Veiled head from the Sanctuary of the Chthonian Deities. 

Agrigento, Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Bronze presents us with an odd situation:1412 namely, the 
discrepancy between literary and epigraphic sources on the 
one hand, which attest to the consistent use of this medium for 
statues on the island or dedicated at sanctuaries in Greece by 
Sicilian patrons, and the meager material record, which 
includes only one statue, a number of statuettes, and a few 
vessels (deinoi and paterai) and mirrors. 

Ultimately, only one bronze statue is documented from Sicily, 
namely the already mentioned youth from Selinunte. This 


statue was found in a necropolis context, and was possibly 
funerary.1413 The quality of this bronze is not particularly high, 
both as regards its technique (the faulty casting required a later 
repair that has altered the proportions of the torso) and forms. 

Small bronzes, some of high quality, were likely produced on 
the island, such as the Early Classical athlete from Adrano.1414 
One need also add a number of interesting Archaic bronzes 
produced at native centers, including reliefs with 
anthropomorphic decoration from Sabucina.141s Several 
statuettes from Sicily, however, are likely imports,i4i6 and the 
same goes for vessels and mirrors. Unfortunately, we do not 
have enough evidence allowing us to identify local centers of 
bronze production. 

Based on the material record, some have suggested that 
Sicily had no production of bronze statuary of its own. Yet, the 
information that we get from literary and epigraphic sources 
appears quite different. One may first mention that the only 
two Sicilian sculptors safely attested from literary and 
epigraphic sources, Akron and Mikion mentioned before, were 
bronze casters. As for the literary sources, one may first 
consider the Verrines. As we saw, Cicero mentions a number of 
bronze statues in various centers, some of which were 
returned by Scipio after being looted by the Carthaginians and 
thus datable to before the late fifth century. The list includes 
three statues from Himera (2.287: the local nymph, Stesichorus, 
and a she-goat, all apparently featured on the bronze coins of 
Thermae Himerensesi417), the Artemis from Segesta, as well as 
the Bull of Phalaris and the Apollo by Myron from Akragas. 
Another significant source is Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon (23.4—5) 
in which reference is made to bronze, public honorary statues 
of the tyrants in Syracuse, sold at auction by Timoleon to raise 
money. These sources are illuminating about the fate of much 


bronze statuary on the island: looted as war booty, sold for the 
procurement of money, or melted for obtaining metal. Such 
events are likely to have significantly affected our record 
concerning local bronze sculpture. 

Wood was a seemingly important material for sculpture. The 
Lindian Temple Chronicle (see Table 15.1) represents an 
interesting source, in mentioning three Sicilian dedications 
made of this material, and in three different techniques: statues 
made entirely of wood; a cypress Gorgon with a stone face (a 
sort of proto-akrolith); and finally a wooden figure with ivory 
limbs, a composite technique that reminds one of the Dionysos 
dedicated by the Selinuntines at Olympia (see Table 15.1). The 
interest for wood was not limited to the Archaic period, as a 
figure of Fortuna/Tyche in this material was part of the already 
mentioned collection of Gaius Heius. 

The material evidence revolves around the well-known 
statuettes from Palma di Montechiaro, which were part of a 
votive deposit in a cave near a spring sanctuary.141s The 
statuettes feature a female wearing a peplos and the polos, with 
both forearms originally extended. The smallest and earliest 
(610-600) statuette, made of poplar, is carved in one piece with 
the plinth, and had inserted eyes. The other two larger pieces 
are made of cypress, probably by the same unskilled hand, and 
date to significantly later (ca. 550). This would suggest a 
continued practice of dedication of wooden statuettes at the 
site. In fact, wooden statuettes were probably a common form 
of dedication across the island, as indicated by the discovery of 
two other examples, similar to those from Palma di 
Montechiaro, from Agrigento.1419 

Last but not least, one may mention terracotta, undoubtedly 
a major medium for sculpture on the island.1420 The popularity 
of the medium is certainly evident in the many types of small 


terracottas — such as figurines, protomai, busts, theatrical 
masks, pinakes or arulas - variously used as votive offerings 
(particularly in the cult of Demeter and Kore), implements for 
cult, and burial gifts created throughout the period under 
consideration. Some of these terracottas could be imported, but 
most were local products, as also attested by the discovery of 
kilns, molds, and workshops at a number of sites (especially 
Naxos, Gela, Agrigento, Himera, and Camarina). 

Of particular concern here are large terracotta sculptures, 
used both as architectural decoration and votive statues, locally 
produced, and often stylistically very close to works in stone. 

The use of terracotta for architectural sculpture — including 
akroteria, pediments, and friezes — was consistent with the use 
of the same material for the rooftiles and revetments 
protecting the mudbrick walls and wooden entablatures of 
early buildings.1421 As such, terracotta sculpture is associated 
with the first monumental structures on the island, including 
the Temple of Apollo at Syracuse, but it also continued to be 
used throughout the sixth and even fifth century, particularly 
at sites without good building stone, such as Naxos and Himera. 
With the transition into the fifth century, however, stone 
became the material of choice not only for the entablature and 
roof of monumental temples, but also for their decoration, 
including akroteria and pediments. Still, terracotta remained 
an important medium for the decoration of smaller buildings: 
not only akroteria and apex antefixes but especially the 
antefixes adorning the flanks.1422 To the latter belong some of 
the most successful works from Sicily, including a series of 
antefixes with satyrs’ heads from Naxos (Fig. 15.10) and 
Gela.1423 of pieces that appear to have served a votive function 
instead.1424 The votive function can be established more clearly 
when the lower part of the statues is preserved, including their 


base, like a series of impressive pieces from Terravecchia di 
Cuti (Fig. 15.11), in the hinterland of Himera.1425 It has been 
suggested that the enthroned statues from Grammichele1426 
and Monte Capodarso1427 would have served as cult statues, but 
we do not have enough contextual information. 
Fig. 15.10: Antefix with satyr’s head from Naxos. Naxos, Museo 
Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Fig. 15.11: Terracotta statue from Terravecchia di Cuti. Himera, Museo 
Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Terracotta was also an important medium for votive statues. 
For a while, a certain emphasis on architectural sculpture led 
scholars to identify as architectural a number Some have 
implied that the makers of terracotta sculpture would have 
been different from those working in stone.1428 However, it is 
clear that sculptors could have been at ease in handling both 
materials: one may mention the leading sculptor of the 
metopes of Temple C at Selinunte (Fig. 15.12), to which one can 
attribute a terracotta bearded head (Fig. 15.13).1429 In general, 
considering the remarkable quality of a number of terracotta 
statues from various sites,i430 it may be argued that in the 
period under consideration the best Sicilian sculptors were 
highly skilled in both materials. 
Fig. 15.12: Head from metope of Temple C at Selinunte. Palermo, 
Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Fig. 15.13: Terracotta head from the Akropolis of Selinunte. Palermo, 
Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


One last word on polychromy, still understudied, but which 
may have played a significant role, judging from the 
particularly bright colors of architectural terracottas. 

For marble, we have the evidence for the “Agrigento 


Warrior” (the “ghosts” for the palmettes on the helmet)1431 and 
the Mozia Youth (Fig. 15.18) (blue on the head and purple-red 
on the back, the latter presumably characterizing the long 
chiton).1432 

For limestone, besides the elusive remains on sculpture from 
Selinunte, including the “Small Metopes,”1433 we have the 
evidence provided by the Morgantina Goddess (Fig. 15.15)1434 
The analysis of this statue by Jerry Podani at the Getty 
Conservation Institute has led to the identification of remains 
of pink, blue, and two shades of red (a deep red and a bright 
red). According to this study, cinnabar was used for the deep 
red, hematite was probably used for the bright red, cinnabar 
mixed with calcium carbonate was used for the pink, and 
finally Egyptian blue was used for the blue. Unfortunately no 
discernible pattern of painted decoration can be observed with 
the naked eye. 


Small terracottas give a better idea about the extent to which 
color could be put to use not only to enliven sculpture, but also 
to indicate attributes. This is the case with a peplophoros from 
Selinunte, in which Egyptian blue was systematically used to 
indicate jewelry (Fig. 15.14).1435 
Fig. 15.14: Terracotta statuette of peplophoros from the Institute of 
Fine Arts - NYU excavations on the Akropolis of Selinunte. Selinunte, 
Baglio Florio. Author's photograph. 


Functions, Subjects, and Patronage 


Although we have evidence from both Selinunte and Agrigento 
for aniconic cult,1436 anthropomorphic cult statues were 
prevalent. Literary sources, particularly Cicero, make 
interesting references to such images, laying emphasis on the 


religious significance of these works for local communities. One 
may add the possible representation of cult statues on coins, 
like the enthroned Zeus on one of the tetradrachms of Aitna, 
regarded by some as the cult statue commissioned by Hieron I 
at the founding of that colony in 475/474.1437 

As for actual sculptures, in a number of cases the lack of 
enough contextual information makes it difficult to establish 
whether a statue would have served a cultic or votive function 
(a difficult distinction anyway, which has to do more with 
modern taxonomies, than ancient religious praxisi43s). One 
need only mention the Morgantina Goddess (Fig. 15.15) 
(variously identifiable, in the lack of attributes, with either 
Persephone, Demeter, or Aphrodite), from the Sanctuary of 
Demeter at San Francesco Bisconti, regarded by some as a cult 
statue, but which could in fact have served as a votive.1439 


Fig. 15.15: Morgantina Goddess. Aidone, Museo Archeologico. 
Photograph J. Paul Getty Museum. 


One case in which contextual information is available concerns 
a limestone head, Late Archaic in style, from Temple E 
(Heraion) at Selinunte, featuring a female figure wearing a 
polos.1440 This head was found in proximity to the base for the 
cult statue, which is placed in central position in the adyton, 
near the back wall. The style of the head looks earlier than the 
period of construction of the temple (ca. 460-450), and the area 
of the adyton in which the sculpture was found was rearranged 
in the post-Classical period. Yet, based on its provenance and 
subject the head can be plausibly assigned to the cult image. 
Turning to temples, we have no information about the 
patronage and financing of these buildings in the period under 
consideration.i441 The use of rider kalypters points in the 
direction of the local aristocracy of wealthy landowners and 


horse-breeders, who may have provided the necessary funds. 
For only about one quarter of Archaic buildings we have 
evidence for figural decoration, which was evidently a matter 
of choice. This decoration could be rich, including groups of 
horse and rider as central akroteria,i442 sphinxes as lateral 
akroteria,1443 lion heads for the sima waterspouts,1444 and relief 
gorgoneia in the pediments.144s The latter were clearly meant 
to inspire a sense of awe in the worshippers and were replaced 
in that capacity by scenes of animal fights towards the end of 
the sixth century.1446 

Temple decoration could extend to friezes. These could be 
continuous terracotta bands featuring mythological subjects, 
from sites lacking good building stone, such as Naxos and 
Himera.1447 Or rather the decoration could take the form of 
limestone relief metopes, like the various series from Selinunte. 
The subjects of the first two sets of metopes (“small metopes” 
and metopes of Temple C) include epiphanic representations of 
deities of the local pantheon along with mythological scenes 
featuring a series of heroes (especially Herakles, but also 
Perseus and Orestes) of panhellenic character, but speak in 
particular of the Dorian origins of this colony. The Late Archaic 
period saw the introduction of new subjects, characteristic of 
this period, including the Gigantomachy (metopes of Temple F) 
and the Amazonomachy (see below). 

Early Classical temples could still make consistent use of 
figural decoration, including akroteria (Himera, Temple of 
Victory; Syracuse, Temple of Athena), pedimental sculptures 
(Himera, Temple of Victory; Agrigento, Olympieion), and 
metopes (Selinunte, Temple E). The repertoire of subjects is 
characteristic of the period, including Nikai (Syracuse), the 
Gigantomachy (Himera, Agrigento), and the _ [Ilioupersis 
(Agrigento). An intriguing mix of tradition and innovation 


characterizes the metopes of Temple E (Fig. 15.4), which 
include narrative encounters of gods somewhat reminiscent of 
the Archaic metopes alongside mythological scenes already 
part of the local repertoire (Gigantomachy and Amazonomacy) 
or new subjects (Aktaion; Apollo chasing a nymph). The 
colossal atlantes of the Temple of Olympian Zeus at Agrigento 
(Fig. 15.16) — the Titans punished for challenging Zeus’ rule: an 
appropriate metaphor not only for the Carthaginians defeated 
at Himera, but also for the political opponents of Theron, 
responsible for the construction of this building - are the best 
testimony to the significance of figural decoration for temples 
of the period, and the creativity of Sicilian sculptors and their 
patrons.1448 
Fig. 15.16: Model of the Olympieon at Agrigento. Agrigento, Museo 
Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Perhaps not coincidentally, the Olympieion at Agrigento, 
marked by its excessive use of figural decoration, represents 
one of the last buildings on the island to make use of images, 
for the period under consideration. Except for the lions’ head 
waterspouts of the simas, architectural sculpture is 
systematically avoided in the series of monumental temples 
built at Agrigento during the rest of the fifth century. This was 
not an isolated phenomenon, as the same trend is seen at other 
centers, including Selinunte and Segesta. 

The use of ornamentation is well documented for 
monumental altars at Syracuse and Selinunte. The evidence for 
figural decoration is instead limited. That said, it has been 
suggested in a number of cases, including the altar of Temple M 
at Selinunte, to which have been attributed the fragments of a 
frieze featuring an Amazonomachy.1449 

In turning to votives,1450 it may provisionally be noted that 


for much sculpture found in earlier excavations, the lack of a 
clearly defined context of provenance makes it difficult to 
decide whether statues would have served a votive or funerary 
function, as is the case with the kouros from Syracuse. 

The dedication of statues in sanctuaries is well attested, 
starting with the cuttings on the front steps of the Temple of 
Apollo at Syracuse, likely for the installation of kouroi and 
korai; one might add, always from Syracuse, the pilasters with 
cuttings for votives — some possibly statues — from the area of 
the Temple of Athena.1451 Bases for statues (two, one 
rectangular and the other semicircular) dated to ca. 500 are 
documented at Agrigento, on the terrace to the west of the 
Sanctuary of the Chthonic Deities.1452 

There is evidence for the dedication of kouroi and korai at 
sanctuaries: one may mention, for kouroi, a head from the 
Sanctuary of the Chthonic Deities at Agrigento (Fig. 15.17),1453 
and for korai a fragment from the main urban sanctuary of 
Selinunte.1454 The theme of sacrifice appears to have been 
important, as best showed by the coins of Selinus featuring the 
local rivers making a libation in a sanctuary setting, which 
includes the statue of a bull.1455 The terracotta fragment of such 
an animal from the main urban sanctuary confirms the local 
significance of this subject for votives.14s6 Other dedications 
featured mythological subjects, like a terracotta hand holding a 
horn - either Herakles wrestling with the Cretan Bull/Acheloos, 
or the Rape of Europa - from the area of the Temple of Athena 
at Syracuse.1457 To complete this overview of Archaic votives, 
one may mention two additional types, both from Selinunte: 
the already mentioned lamps from the Sanctuary of 
Malophoros and the fragment of a_ perirrhantherion 
presumably from the main urban sanctuary.1458 

A number of fragmentary tails, legs and hooves from 


Selinunte and Syracuse provides evidence for marble 
equestrian votive statues of various sizes, datable to the fifth 
century: one may mention an Early Classical life-size tail 
apparently from near the Sanctuary of Malophoros,1459 and an 
under life-size fragment from the area of the Temple of Athena 
at Syracuse.i460 One is reminded, on the one hand of the rider 
kalypters and horse akroteria of the Archaic and Classical 
periods, and on the other of the equestrian dedications at 
Olympia and Delphi during the sixth-fifth century (see below). 
This is not to mention the frequent representation of chariot 
races on coinage and louteria, which is reflective of the larger 
interest of the local elites on such activities, including 
competitions at Panhellenic games.1461 The Mozia Youth1462 
(Fig. 15.18) would belong here, if this statue were to represent a 
charioteer who was also the owner of the chariot, as I would 
argue: either Thrasyboulos, son of Xenokrates of Akragas, or a 
Thrasyboulos-like figure of the Sikeliote jeunesse-dorée that 
never made it into the literary record.1463 The lack of attributes 
and the provenance from a context of reuse, however, make 
this identification of the Mozia Youth only a hypothesis, and the 
same holds true for the many alternative suggestions favoring 
either a Punic (a priest, Hamilkar, Hannibal, a hero, or 
Herakles-Melgart) or Greek interpretation (a dancer, an actor, a 
transvestite god, Apollo, Adonis, Daidalos, or Pelops, Telines, 
Gelon, or a seer). 


Fig. 15.17: Kouros head from the Sanctuary of the Chthonian Deities. 
Agrigento, Museo Archeologico Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Fig. 15.18: Mozia Youth. Mozia, Museo Whitaker I.G.4310. Author’s 
photograph. 


For the statues mentioned so far we do not have literary or 
epigraphical evidence that could help towards the definition of 


patronage.i464 As a general point of methodology, in the 
absence of such sources, assumptions about ethnicity and 
social standing should be avoided. About ethnicity, one may 
mention the dedications of kouroi from native sites, sometimes 
connected, like other Greek materials from the interior, with 
Greek presence and patrons.1465 This proposition does not seem 
to take into account the high degree of assimilation of Greek 
culture by the native elites beginning in the Archaic period, 
and the consistent practice of dedicating Greek art at native 
sanctuaries, best exemplified by the akroliths from 
Morgantina.1466 As for social standing, one may mention the 
Mozia Youth: a spectacular piece, but which can hardly be 
connected only with rulers such as the Deinomenids or the 
Emmenids, as we have evidence for dedications commissioned 
from major sculptors by private individuals at Panhellenic 
sanctuaries (see below). 

This introduces us to a discussion of sculptural dedications 
by Sicilian individuals and communities in sanctuaries in 
Greece (see Table 15.1). This is an essential complement of the 
evidence from the island, for which we have a significant 
amount of literary and epigraphic sources.1467 

The occasions for such dedications are not always specified 
in our literary and epigraphic sources, but they appear to have 
been many: victory in the games (Gelon, Hieron I, Polyzalos, 
Glaukos, Leontiskos, Ergoteles), a successful war at land or sea 
(Gelon and the Syracusans, Akragas, the Lipareans), 
eudaimonia (Phormis), or exceptional circumstances such as 
the mourning for the loss of a boys’ choir who had lost their 
lives in a shipwreck (Messana). 

When the occasion for the dedication was a victory in the 
chariot races, the depiction may have included, like in the case 
of Gelon’s chariot,i4ss the chariot with the horses, the 


charioteer and/or the owner, perhaps crowned by Nike. More 
complex groups could have served to commemorate multiple 
victories, like the chariot, team of horses, and charioteer 
flanked by race horses with seated boys (grooms or jockeys), as 
was dedicated for Hieron I by his son Deinomenes, 
commemorating the ruler’s victories in the horse races (476 
and 472) and in the chariot race (468). When commemorating 
an athletic victory, the statue would represent the athlete, like 
the boxer Glaukos of Karystos, who was portrayed in the act of 
practicing. In the case of military victories, subjects may vary, 
including tripods and Nike (Gelon), a palladium (Akragas), a 
group of praying boys (Akragas), or images of the god (Gelon 
and the Syracusans, the Lipareans). Other subjects could be 
more complex: like Phormis’ statue group featuring fight 
scenes in the middle of a composition flanked by horses and 
charioteers, or the chorus of thirty-five boys, with their trainer 
and the flautist, dedicated by the people of Messana. 

In several cases, we are not informed about the occasion for 
the dedication: subjects could be the same as those mentioned 
above, to which one may add mythological groups, such as 
Herakles and the Amazon (Evagoras), gods different from those 
of the sanctuary (the Dionysos dedicated by the Selinuntines at 
Olympia), portraits of individuals (Gorgias), and finally the 
emblem of the city (River Akragas, Celery of Selinus). 

Moving from subject to patronage, the Deinomenids have 
already been mentioned repeatedly. We have relatively greater 
information about this family in the literary record, which is 
due in part to the standing of Gelon and Hieron I within the 
general course of Sicilian history, and in part to their cultural 
politics, which was indeed a source of long-lasting kleos. Our 
sources point to other forms of patronage as well. 

First comes the emulation of the Deinomenids by people of 


their entourage or presumably at their service. This is most 
apparent in the case of Glaukos of Karystos, appointed by Gelon 
as ruler of Camarina, whose statue was commissioned by 
Glaukos’ son (not Gelon, as suggested by Rausa and Smith). The 
same sculptor responsible for the chariot of Gelon, crafted 
Glaukos’ statue, which was placed alongside Gelon’s dedication. 
Other such cases are the dedications by Phormis of Syracuse 
(an Arcadian, who served as military commander of first Gelon 
and later Hieron I) and Praxiteles of Syracuse and Camarina 
(another Arcadian, from Mantinea, thought to have served both 
Hippokrates of Gela and Gelon). The case of the statue of 
Leontiskos of Messana, the wrestler, commissioned from 
Pythagoras of Rhegion shows that the practice of hiring 
sculptors of international repute was not limited to the 
Deinomenids and Emmenids or their entourage. 

Next, one should mention the importance of public offerings 
made by several Sicilian polities over the course of the fifth 
century: at Olympia, the Zeus dedicated by Gelon and the 
people of Syracuse, presumably after the battle of Himera; the 
praying boys dedicated by Akragas; the boys’ choir by Messana; 
the Dionysos by Selinus; and last but not least the Zeus offered 
by the people of Hybla, a native center, and produced in Sicily, 
according to Pausanias. For Delphi, one may mention the 
numerous statues honoring Apollo offered by the people of 
Lipara, and, if datable to this period, a statue dedicated by the 
people of Akragas of their river. 

Dedications by individuals were no less significant: to the 
one by Pantares already mentioned, one may add the 
mythological group offered at Olympia by Evagoras of Zankle; 
the large bronze Zeus dedicated by Hippagoras, Phrynon, and 
Ainesidemos (acquainted with Hippokrates of Gela) of 
Leontinoi; the statues of Gorgias of Leontinoi, at both Olympia 


and Delphi in the late fifth-early fourth century; and, finally, 
the already mentioned Delphic group commissioned by a 
physician from Selinus. 

Leaving votive statues, we have less documentation for stone 
votive reliefs, probably due to a preference for terracotta 
pinakes of various formats and sizes, including a large example 
from Syracuse featuring Demeter and Kore,1469 and for arulas 
with relief decoration,1470 amply attested to all over the island. 
Stone votive reliefs are found particularly in Eastern Sicily and 
Selinunte. 

In Eastern Sicily this form of dedication dates back to the 
Archaic period, as shown by a fragment from the area of the 
Temple of Athena at Syracuse featuring an aedicula with a 
frontal female inside.i471 Next comes the already mentioned 
High Classical relief from Catania, dedicated to Demeter. The 
lack of a local production might account for this import and for 
the import of other votive reliefs of Pentelic marble from Attica 
in the Late Classical period. Besides Eastern Sicily, stone votive 
reliefs are well attested at Selinunte. One need only mention 
the Late Archaic relief from the Sanctuary of Malophoros 
featuring Hades abducting Persephone, one of the earliest 
depictions of this myth.1472 

Tomb sculpture is attested in Sicily from very early on, with 
the already mentioned “Guerriero di Castiglione,” (Fig. 15.1) 
from a context - a princely burial - that may point to the 
heroization of the deceased. This sculpture shows damages, 
which some have considered intentional and referred to a later 
damnatio.1473 

In spite of such an early start, the record for funerary 
sculpture from Sicily is very poor, a situation which some have 
explained by the effect of sumptuary laws,1474 or by a local lack 
of interest for stelai.47s Modern and ancient looting of 


cemeteries and tombs, however, should also be taken into 
account. For modern looting, one may mention a relief from 
Selinunte featuring a ship, now in Basel.1476 As for ancient 
looting, literary sources expressly mention the destruction of 
tombs on account of wars between Greek cities and 
particularly on account of the Carthaginian invasions, 
including the siege of Akragas in 406 and that of Syracuse in 
396.1477 In fact, although the evidence is only fragmentary, 
tombs could have had monumental forms and been quite 
elaborate since the sixth century,i47s as best demonstrated by 
the case of Megara Hyblaia.1479 For the Classical period one 
may mention the cemetery of Pezzino at Agrigento.1480 

Be that as it may, the best evidence for funerary sculpture 
comes from Megara Hyblaia and dates to the Archaic period: it 
includes a wide range of types and subjects, including the 
already mentioned kouros of Somrotidas,i4si an intriguing 
limestone kourotrophos suckling twins,i482 a marble sphinx,1483 
the already mentioned torso of a marble kouros to which one 
may add the fragments of the plinth and thigh of another such 
statue,i4s4 and a relief featuring a rider,i4s5 the latter generally 
identified with the deceased and a member of the local 
aristocracy. Other sculptures decorated quite elaborate 
monuments, including two horse protomai from a tomb 
pediment,i4ss and two reliefs featuring, respectively, a 
warrior1487 and a female.14ss 

Only in the case of the kouros of Somrotidas, a physician, son 
of Mandrokles, do we have epigraphic evidence that would 
allow for considerations about patronage. Because of the 
patronymic, Somrotidas is thought to have come to Sicily from 
East Greece, namely Ionia, and possibly Samos. He has also 
been considered a public, not private physician, and possibly a 
military doctor, in consideration of the status required for the 


erection of an aristocratic kouros-statue:1489 unfortunately, we 
do not have comparative evidence for other dedications of 
kouroi from the island to support this hypothesis. 

In comparison with Megara Hyblaia, the record from other 
centers is thin throughout the period under consideration. 
From the fifth century, only two pieces stand out, namely a 
marble bearded head from Pachino (460-450) (Fig. 15.19)1490 
and a marble warrior head from Camarina (430) (Fig. 15.20),1491 
the latter of clear Attic inspiration. 

Fig. 15.19: Relief head from Pachino. Syracuse, Museo Archeologico 

Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Fig. 15.20: Relief head from Camarina. Syracuse, Museo Archeologico 
Regionale. Author's photograph. 


Much of the sculpture produced in Sicily in the period under 
consideration was religious in function. There is little evidence 
for the use of figural decoration for political or domestic 
architecture. 

We may close our review of functions and subjects with 
portraiture, which seems to have played a significant role, at 
least based on what is said in the literary sources. The portraits 
of the sophist Gorgias in Olympia and Delphi have been 
mentioned. Gorgias himself dedicated the statue in Delphi, 
which was particularly conspicuous not only for its material — 
gilded bronze, which some ancient sources took for solid gold — 
but also its position on top of a tall column.1492 As such, this 
statue represents interesting evidence for the self-awareness of 
intellectuals towards the end of the fifth centuryi493 and 
reminds us of this Sophist’s celebration of sculpture as capable 
of creating statues of men and gods - andriantes and agalmata 
— which are sources of delight to the eyes.1494 

The celebration of intellectuals with public portraits may 


have had an earlier history, as one would deduce from the 
already mentioned bronze portrait of Stesichoros from Himera, 
dated prior to 409. 

After the intellectuals, one may mention rulers as a subject 
for portraiture. Plutarch’s reference to public honorary statues 
in Syracuse featuring the tyrants has already been mentioned. 
Among those statues, Plutarch explicitly refers to a statue of 
Gelon (spared on account of this ruler’s victory at Himera). 
Bronze statues of Gelon and Dionysios I are also mentioned by 
Dion Chrysostom (Or. 20.20-22), and further references to two 
statues of Gelon are found in Aelian.1495 Only Plutarch may 
deserve serious consideration: from this source, one may 
deduct that with the Deinomenids the portraiture of rulers 
became an important theme for sculpture on the island. 


Conclusion 


General discussions about sculpture from Sicily or for Sicilian 
patrons have sometimes been characterized by an excessive 
focus on a limited number of better-known monuments. In this 
approach, the larger framework for understanding the 
sculptural production on the island has often been lost, 
including consideration of critical issues like authorship, 
patronage, meanings, and function. A balanced appreciation of 
sculpture from Sicily, however, should not fail to take into 
consideration on the one hand the epigraphic and literary 
record, and on the other the whole extent of material evidence 
from the various Greek and non-Greek centers. It is evident 
that sculptural production was on a much larger scale than 
often assumed based on consideration of only part of the extant 
record, and its vital role within contemporary Sicilian society 


can hardly be missed. 

At the same time, it is also evident that the inhabitants of the 
island (both Greeks and non-Greeks) were rather conservative 
in stylistic matters, ultimately due to the conservatism of their 
society, well reflected in religious art. The “Small Metopes” 
from Selinunte, dated 560-550, have features that are still 
strongly reminiscent of Daedalic and _ sub-Deadalic 
sculpture.i496 Along similar lines, the large altars from Gela, 
dated to the Early Classical period, intentionally quote features 
of not only Late, but even Middle Archaic art.1497 For the Early 
Classical style to fully assert itself on the island, one has to wait 
for the 450s. The situation may have changed with the High 
Classical period, when the reflections of Attic sculpture seem to 
appear quite soon, as best revealed by the Rich Style of the 
Morgantina Goddess (Fig. 15.15).1498 

The general trend for much of the period under 
consideration, however, is quite clear, and it explains the 
inherent dichotomy of the sculpture from the island, from a 
stylistic point of view: while not offering a particularly 
significant contribution to the general development of Greek 
art, comparable to the Sicilian contribution to the art of 
coinage, it was still capable of spectacular exceptions, like the 
Mozia Youth (Fig. 15.18). 
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16 The Sculpture of Melos 


Note: I warmly thank my mentor, Prof. Olga Palagia, for her kind 
invitation to contribute to the present volume. For a complete analysis 
of the sculptures from the island, see Konstantinidis 2016. 


Abstract: This chapter offers a survey of the sculptures found 
on Melos from the Archaic to the Roman Imperial periods. As 
there is no marble on the island and no local workshops are 
attested, it is suggested that they were produced by itinerant 
sculptors. Melos was particularly prosperous in the second 
century B.C. and this generated the production of significant 
statuary, including the renowned Venus de Milo. 


Keywords: Venus de Milo, Poseidon, Amphitrite, Damophon of 
Messene, Nero, Trophimus 


Introduction 


Melos is the westernmost island of the Cyclades, and the closest 
to the east coast of the Peloponnese. The _island’s 
geomorphology is characterized by the deep bay of Adamas, its 
low hills and small valleys on the east and Mt. Chalakas on the 
west. It is a volcanic island known since antiquity for its 
abundant mineral resources such as sulphur, alum, and 
pumice. Despite its small size and sparse population, Melos is 
privileged to possess an impressive amount of sculpture, for 
the most part of high quality, coming second after Delos in 


sheer quantity of surviving sculptures among the Cyclades. 

Considering the largest sculptures found on the island, the 
question arising is whether they were issued from a local 
workshop or from a variety of centres of artistic production. A 
local workshop has been considered unlikely because marble is 
absent from the geology of the island. No sculptors from Melos 
are known after the Archaic period; local sculptors, of course, 
attest the existence of local workshops. In contrast, the 
sculptors’ signatures as well as the surviving works on Melos 
represent various regions of the ancient world. This chapter 
will examine individual cases in chronological order. 


The Archaic Period (Seventh to Sixth Centuries 
B.C.) 


After the destruction and abandonment of Phylakopi, an 
important Bronze Age centre on Melos, in the first half of the 
eleventh century B.C.,1499 the island’s population shifted to the 
west, to a dominating mountain north-east of the entrance to 
the great bay of Melos. The city of the historical period 
developed on this site after the island was colonized by new 
settlers, Dorians from Laconia, as the textual sourcesis00 tell us 
and the dialect of the inscriptions testifies.1501 A significant 
factor in the island’s economic development was its favourable 
geographic location in the Aegean and the mining industry, in 
addition to the agrarian economy, which included the 
cultivation of olives and grapevines.is02 The island’s prosperity, 
powered by the trade in minerals attested by the literary 
sources of the Archaic period, is reflected in the numerous 
sculptural commissions made of marble imported first from 
Naxos and later from Paros. 


The earliest known sculpture from Melos is a crescent- 
shaped marble lamp with a relief depicting a woman’s head in 
the Daidalic style. It belongs to a well-known group of marble 
lamps which were products of an as yet unidentified Cycladic 
workshop of the seventh century B.C.1503 

Some names of local artists are known from the Archaic 
period. The earliest surviving dedicatory inscription from 
Melos (last quarter of the sixth century B.C.) preserves the 
names of the dedicant Ekphantos (Exgavtoc) and the maker 
Grophon ([pogwv) of a sculpture dedicated to the goddess 
Athena UG XII 3, 1075), which stood on an Ionic column of 
Parian marble known today as the “colonna Nani,” after the 
name of the Venetian collection to which it originally 
belonged.iso4 Atop the column most likely stood a sculpture in 
the round, for example a Sphinx like the one from the 
dedication of the Naxians at Delphi,i505 or an Athena similar to 
one example from the Athenian Acropolis.1506 We know that 
the same artist (Grophon), along with other Melian sculptors, 
also worked outside his homeland. At Olympia, they signed the 
bronze statue of Zeus that was dedicated by Daialkos.1507 

Two inscribed bases made of a local deep-red volcanic stone 
which the locals call “sugar rock” (Cayapometpa, a type of 
perlite) attest to the existence of two more works that were 
sculpted on Melos, most likely by local artists. The first, now in 
the British Museum, has an inscription in the local alphabet 
that names the dedicant, a certain Damokreon.150s The top of 
the second (Fig. 16.1), now in the Melos Museum, carries a 
bedding for the plinth of the statue (most likely a funerary 
kouros because of its elongated, almost lozenge shape). The 
artist’s local origin is corroborated by the presence of an 
illegible inscription on the front of the base in the Melian 
alphabet.iso9 Pheidon, another dedicant of a work of art in this 


period, is also known from the island because his name is 
inscribed in the narrow side of a slab of grey marble.isi0 These 
Melian sculptors were very likely trained at a major centre in 
the Cyclades, most likely Naxos, as indicated by the three 
surviving kouroi from Melos — two heads and a complete 
funerary kouros (Fig. 16.2), all made of Naxian marble — which 
show Naxian influence.isi1 Itinerant Melian artists accepted 
commissions on their own island and on neighbouring Cycladic 
islands,isiz as well as in mainland Greece (Olympia) and 
perhaps elsewhere.1513 Their movements fit into the general 
pattern of migrations from East Greece, including the Aegean 
islands, shortly before the middle of the sixth century B.C. and 
afterwards. The pressures on Lydia and the subsequent fall of 
Sardis (546 B.C.), along with the Persian Empire’s expansion 
toward the Aegean, forced many East Greeks to seek new 
places to settle, mainly in Greece and further west. Their 
influence is very well documented in Athens, especially the 
presence of sculptors from the Cyclades, Paros being pre- 
eminent. Panhellenic sanctuaries (Olympia) and prominent 
local sanctuaries like that of Apollo Ptoos in Boeotia, as well as 
Peisistratid Athens, with its great building programmes, offered 
many opportunities for commissions during this period.1514 
Fig. 16.1: Base of a kouros. Melos Museum, inv. no. 91. Photo: author. 


Fig. 16.2: Funerary kouros. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. 1558. Photo: author. 


The Classical Period (Fifth and Fourth Centuries 


B.C.) 


We have no information about artistic activity on Melos in the 
first half of the fifth century B.C. Only one piece of sculpture 


survives from this period: a Severe Style dedicatory discus 

imported from Paros, with a relief of a female divinity, most 

likely Aphrodite (Fig. 16.3).1515 

Fig. 16.3: Votive disc. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
3990. Photo: author. 


Throughout the Archaic and Classical periods the island 
retained an oligarchic regime and managed to avoid 
participation in the Delian (Athenian) League. isis During the 
Peloponnesian War, Melos remained neutral, keeping its 
autonomy until the winter of 416/15 B.C., when it was seized by 
the Athenians, who proceeded to execute adult males, enslave 
women and children, and establish a cleruchy of 500 men.1517 

After the Athenian defeat at Aigospotami (404 B.C.), the 
island passed into Sparta’s sphere of influence. The new state of 
affairs in the region is reflected in Xenophon’s statement that 
Lysander resettled all the inhabitants of Melos who had 
escaped the slaughter of 416 B.C. back on the island, forcing out 
the Athenian cleruchs.isis To this period are assigned two 
reliefs with funerary banquets found on the island. One is most 
likely from a Cycladic workshop, while the other was imported 
from Attica.isi9 Another fourth-century Attic import to Melos is 
a funerary lekythos now in Cambridge, Massachusetts.1520 


The Hellenistic Period (Third to First centuries B.C.) 


The only sculpture from Melos that can be dated to the third 
century B.C.1521 is a fragmentary votive relief with a seated 
divinity, an offering table and a worshipper. 1522 The Melians 
continued to import marble throughout the Hellenistic period, 
while sculptors were brought in from other regions. It cannot 
be ruled out, however, that completed sculptures were also 


imported.1523 

The scarcity of sculpture observed on Melos in the third 
century, if not due to the accidents of discovery, since large- 
scale excavations have not been carried out on the island, is 
consistent with the general picture of the Cyclades during that 
century. It is likely due to specific historical conditions, in other 
words the competition between the Antigonids and the 
Ptolemies in the Aegean for control of the League of the 
Islanders, in which Melos appears to have participated.1s24 The 
only island in the Cyclades boasting any significant sculptural 
production during the third century is Delos, with the so-called 
Monument of the Bulls.is2s Though Paros continued to be a 
centre of marble quarrying, with the stone exported also to 
Melos (most sculptures are of Parian marble), it has provided 
virtually nothing from the third century B.C. 

Artistic activity on the island gains momentum during the 
second century. The declaration of Delos as a duty-free zone by 
the Romans in 166 B.C. brought about a commercial, financial, 
and artistic renaissance in the entire Cycladic region. Melos 
flourished, particularly in the second half of the century, when 
many of the city’s public buildings were erected, repaired, and/ 
or adorned with new sculptures. This island boasts the second 
largest surviving group of sculptures in the Cyclades (after 
Delos), from the latter half of the second century B.C. 

From a political standpoint, the Cyclades belonged to the 
Rhodian sphere of influence from 220 on and throughout the 
first half of the second century. In the spring of 200 B.C. the 
Rhodians entered into alliances with virtually all the islands, 
thereby refounding the League of the Islanders which had been 
disbanded in the middle of the third century and which was 
now transformed into a Rhodian protectorate.1526 During this 
period, commissions for sculptures came primarily from 


eminent citizens of Melos, most probably wealthy merchants, 
who also held the city’s magistracies.is27 Once again, these men 
would show their special interest by sponsoring the erection 
and/or repair of public edifices, by means of which they 
beautified the city and its sanctuaries. 

During the second half of the second century B.C., the 
assistant gymnasiarch (Umoyvuvaciapxyoc) Bakchios son of 
Sextus Atius (Z(é&tov) At[iJov) set up a statue of Aphrodite in 
an exedra in the city’s gymnasium (/G XII 3, 1091 — Fig. 16.4).1528 
It was carved by the sculptor ([ - -JavSpovu) from Antioch on the 
Maeander,isz29 who very likely also executed another 
commission on the island, the statue of Poseidon (Fig. 16.5) for 
an unknown client at the sanctuary of the god, located at the 
site called Klima in the wider area of the ancient harbour.1530 
This sculptor, who would have also worked in other parts of 
the Hellenistic world, was knowledgeable about contemporary 
techniques of marble carving and capable of adapting them to 
the demands of the material available to him as well as to the 
aesthetic preferences of his clients. Despite the sculptor’s origin 
in Asia Minor, his works cannot be assigned exclusively to a 
workshop there. The technique of piecing statues from two 
large blocks of marble, employed for making these two works, 
is characteristic of the period (second half of the second 
century B.C.),1531 but cannot be attributed to a single ‘school’ of 
sculpture, since it is found in various works which come from 
many different parts of the Mediterranean. 


Fig. 16.4: Aphrodite (Venus de Milo). Paris, Louvre, inv. no. Ma 399. 
Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 16.5: Poseidon. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 
235. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Certain scholars have argued for an affinity between the 


sculptures found on the island in this period, for example the 
Venus de Milo, and the sculpture of Rhodes and the ‘Rhodian 
school’ in general.is3z2 The island’s artistic relations with the 
sculptural production of Rhodes, the great second-century B.C. 
economic and political power which controlled the League of 
the Islanders, are possible for individual sculptures but not, as 
has been implied, for the totality of the production, as the 
works themselves moreover indicate. In the same way that 
sculptors from many parts of the Mediterranean moved 
around, as attested by the epigraphical evidence, we can 
document the presence of sculptors from Rhodes on Melos.1533 
We cannot, however, speak in any way of an overwhelming 
predominace of the ‘Rhodian school’ or of a conscious choice of 
one ‘Rhodian style’ by the island’s customers for the sculptural 
production of Melos based exclusively on iconographic 
parallels. Moreover, we must not forget the wide diffusion of 
iconographic motifs in this period, which travelled just as 
easily as the artists themselves.1534 

An artist’s choice of subject as well as of manufacturing 
technique, as seen above, does not necessarily entail 
participation in a particular workshop or ‘school of sculpture’ 
nor does it indicate the artist’s origin. After all, the evolution of 
particular artistic trends, which were until recently connected 
with specific ‘schools’ and thought to have made their first 
appearance in a particular period, is shown to be erroneous. 
The same can also be said about the identification of particular 
‘schools’ in Hellenistic sculpture.is35 

Aphrodite’s (Fig. 16.4) iconography is not connected 
exclusively with Rhodes, even if it is presented as such on 
occasion, but more definitively with the Praxitelean and 
Lysippan iconographic tradition of the fourth century B.C. It 
represents a variant of late Classical models incorporating 


contemporary second century B.C. iconographic elements in 
order to satisfy the client. In other words, it is a typical work of 
the late Hellenistic period, in the context of the common 
Hellenistic artistic language. The same thing applies to the 
Poseidon (Fig. 16.5). The god is frontal, made of many 
individual pieces of white Parian marble with greyish-blue 
veins. It is a combination of Classical models with 
contemporary second-century B.C. stylistic and iconographical 
elements that enhance the theatricality of the image and draw 
on the iconography of Hellenistic sovereigns. In addition, we 
know of sculptors of the second century B.C. who worked in 
different styles depending on what commissions they 
undertook.i536 These observations can be extended to the 
totality of Melos’ sculptural production, in the absence of local 
marble carving workshops and a uniform local style. 

During the same period, Theodoridas son of Laistratos, 
perhaps a wealthy merchant who very likely also held a civic 
magistracy, dedicated a herm in the gymnasiumis37 and a 
statue of Poseidon in the god’s sanctuary, the base of which 
survives.1538 In addition, a certain Epianax, together with his 
son Onomarchos, dedicated a portrait of his other son 
Hagesimenes (UG XII 3, 1090/1661) to Hermes and Herakles in 
the gymnasium, as well as a statue of his wife Theukleia, here 
called mother of Onomarchos, at the sanctuary of Asklepios 
and Hygieia (UG XII 3, 1084).1539 

During the second century, two other sculptors besides [ - 
-Jandros from Antioch on the Maeander are known to have 
worked on Melos. The first is Polianthes son of Sokrates, who 
according to his signature on a base in the island’s museum 
crafted a bronze statue of Roma commissioned by the demos of 
Melos UG XII 3, 1097, mid-second century B.C.). He is also 
known from Delos, where he signed one of his works as “of 


Cyrene”.1540 The second is the famous Peloponnesian sculptor 
Damophon of Messene, whose activity dates from in the first 
half of the second century B.C.1541 An inscribed column with 
honorific decrees from seven Greek cities which was found at 
Messene in 1972 includes a decree of the demos of the Melians 
honouring Damophon as proxenos and benefactor.1542 

The evidence of sculptural production on the island during 
this period is supplemented by a quantity of other works set up 
in the city’s most conspicuous locations, such as the head of the 
cult statue of Asklepios from the god’s sanctuary (Chapter 18, 
Fig. 2)1543 and a group of private portraits in the city’s agora, a 
typical example of which is a standing male wearing a 
himation in the canonical iconographic type (Normaltypus), 
usual for this period (Fig. 16.6).1544 
Fig. 16.6: Statue of a man in a chiton and himation. Melos Museum, inv. 

no. 20. Photo: author. 


Examples of private portraiture are also a late Hellenistic 
head of a local priest, now in Leiden, i545 as well as a 
fragmentary head closely related to Pergamene art, produced 
either by a an actual Pergamene workshop or one influenced 
by it (Fig. 16.7).1s46 The head (Fig. 16.7) is heavily weathered. 
Almost the entire area of the face is broken away, while the 
sides preserve the figure’s hairstyle and beard. In the centre of 
the right ear is a small drill hole to show the auditory canal. 
The lunate locks of hair, with a ropy texture and the beard 
resemble examples of the late third and early second centuries 
B.C., such as the head of the so-called Alexander from 
Pergamon,is47 or Roman copies of Pergamene works, such as 
the so-called ‘pseudo-Seneca’ in the Archaeological Museum of 
Naples.1548 
Fig. 16.7: Male portrait head. Melos Museum, inv. no. 17. Photo: author. 


A typical example of a female portrait in this period is the 
wife of some eminent citizen, in the so-called Pudicitia type1549 
from the agora of Melos (Fig. 16.8).1550 The figure is 
fragmentary, being preserved from the waist down. Nearly all 
the left arm is missing, while only the wrist of the right arm 
survives. The arms would have been arranged according to the 
Pudicitia type: the left arm is upright, supported by the right 
arm, and the left hand touches the figure’s face. The figure 
stands, wearing a chiton and Coan himation with a fringed hem 
that envelops the body to about knee-height. This delicate 
garment, in conjunction with a voluminous chiton and 
luxurious footwear, symbolized wealth and social standing 
because of high cost, actively indicating the high social position 
of the woman depicted. The sculpture’s great similarity to the 
best-known example of the Pudicitia, the Cleopatra (Chapter 7, 
Figs. 16-18) on neighbouring Delos, indicates that the two 
portraits are products of the same artistic environment. Given 
the Ionian origin recognized for the Cleopatra, we should 
attribute the Melian portrait to a workshop of one of the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. 1551 Certain elements, however, such as the 
pleats of the chiton, which break untidily at the bottom, the 
figure’s less slender appearance, and the less marked S-curve of 
its stance compared with the Cleopatra (138/7 B.C.) indicate that 
the statue on Melos should be dated a little later, to around 
110-100 B.C.1552 


Fig. 16.8: Female portrait statue. Melos Museum, inv. no. 51. Photo: 
author. 


The harbour of Melos, where the sanctuary of Poseidon was 
also located, is the findspot of the so-called Amphitrite (Chapter 
14, Fig. 20),1553 a female statuette, probably of Aphrodite,1554 
and an impressive equestrian statue (Fig. 16.9), all being 


housed in the National Archaeological Museum in Athens. This 
last is a portrait of an important military personality of the late 
second or early first century B.C. who had some special 
relationship with Melos or the Cyclades in general.iss5 
Fig. 16.9: Equestrian statue. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. 2715. Photo: author. 


Other categories of sculpture produced in this period and 
manufactured on a large scale were found on the island; they 
comprise sundialsiss6 and cylindrical altars of the common 
Hellenistic type with bulls’ heads and garlands.iss7 The conical 
omphalos encircled by a snake (Fig. 16.10), which comes from a 
cylindrical funerary altar of the Rhodian type, constitutes a 
special case. This distinctive type of funerary altar is, to the 
best of my knowledge, of Rhodian origin and indicates Melos’ 
close relationship with that island, certainly when Rhodes 
controlled the League of the Islanders.i55s Also worthy of note 
is a number of funerary monuments from this period, sculpted 
in the round and in relief.1ss9 The funerary stelai from Melos 
are products of Cycladic and Rhodian workshops. A typical 
example is the stele Fig. 16.11,1560 with an architectural shape 
inspired by Classical Attic Bildfeldstelen (stelai with sunken 
panels). A sunken panel framed by pilasters on the stele’s 
surface represents a standing male figure accompanied by a 
small slave who wears a short chiton and holds a circular 
object (an askos?) by its rim while his right hand touches his 
face in a gesture of mourning. The standing man wears a 
himation according to an iconographic type widespread in 
sculpture in the round and in relief throughout the Hellenistic 
Aegean.1561 Stylistically, the work is very similar to a funerary 
stele from Karpathos (ancient Arkasia), most likely from the 
same Rhodian workshop.1562 
Fig. 16.10: Conical omphalos from a funerary altar. Melos Museum, inv. 


no. 169. Photo: author. 
Fig. 16.11: Funerary stele. Melos Museum, inv. no. 15. Photo: author. 


Funerary busts of men and women are common in the 
Cyclades (especially the southern islands) in this period.1563 
These busts are portraits, manufactured on a large scale, which 
stood out in the open on top of graves, either set into 
rectangular bases or even placed inside funerary naiskoi. Their 
manufacture began in the late Hellenistic period and continued 
until the end of antiquity, maintaining a high degree of 
standardization. Of Melian origin are the bust of a woman from 
Melos in Vienna,1564 as well as a Roman bust of a man, now in 
the island’s museum (Fig. 16.12).1565 

Fig. 16.12: Male funerary bust. Melos Museum, inv. no. 11. Photo: 

author. 


During the first century B.C. sculptural production on the 
island seems to have been extremely limited (unless this 
picture is due to the accidents to survival) as was indeed the 
case in the third century B.C. New sculptural commissions were 
few and far between as compared to the second century. The 
need for new sculptures would have been limited because of 
the intense activity in the preceding period combined with the 
disruption and decline of trade prevailing in the Aegean 
because of the Mithridatic Wars, the Roman Civil Wars, piracy, 
and the destruction of the free port of Delos for a second time 
in 69 B.C. 

In the first half of the first century B.C., Antiphanes son of 
Thrasonides from Paros made a classicizing statue - a variant 
of the Hermes Richelieu type — that formed part of the 
sculptural decoration of the city’s gymnasium, commissioned 
by an eminent citizen of Melos. This was produced in a Parian 


workshop that made copies of classicizing works.1566 

Another signature of the second half of the first century B.C. 
(now lost) mentions a sculptor, [ - -]fvatoc Atovuoi[-] UG XII 3, 
1235). His name, restored as “Athenaios son of Dionysios,” has 
been associated by Rubensohn with the signature on a statue 
support from Gortyn in Crete, where the sculptor signed his 
name as “Athenaios son of Dionysios of Paros” (A@rvatoc 
Atovuotovu Idptoc).1567 

Thus Melos, which had maintained commercial relations 
with the island of Paros, continually importing marble as raw 
material, appears during the first century B.C. to have 
maintained this close relationship with its neighbour, where it 
seems that the centre of sculpture in the Cyclades had moved 
after the decline of Delos. The wealthy citizens of the Cyclades 
called on Paros, with its abundant supply of marble and 
numerous sculpture workshops, to carry out their commissions 
during this period.1568 

Finally, certain works of lesser Importance are dated to the 
transition from the Hellenistic to the Roman imperial period 
(first century B.C.-first century A.D.), examples of the common 
Hellenistic artistic language that continued to be manifest on 
Melos. They include a votive naiskos of Cybele of a type 
common in the eastern Mediterranean and votive statuettes 
from Attic and Cycladic workshops, among them an Aphrodite 
accompanied by Eros, and a Dionysos.1s69 


The Roman Imperial Period (First to Fourth 
Centuries A.D.) 


In contrast to the Hellenistic period, when the southern Aegean 
region found itself in the middle of great political and economic 


developments either because of its geographical position or 
because of the importance of the port of Delos, the Cyclades in 
the Imperial period do not seem to have played any significant 
role.1570 Ancient writers usually refer to the islands as places of 
exile under Tiberius and Nero, while a little later, in the year 
A.D. 68, the area was disturbed by the presence of a false 
Nero.15s71 After the blow received from the destruction of the 
free port of Delos, commerce in the region began to recover 
little by little, and Melos again prospered because of the 
exploitation of its mineral resources. The end of the Mithridatic 
and Roman Civil Wars, as well as the suppression of piracy by 
Augustus, brought peace and security of commerce to the 
region. 

A dedicatory inscription of the Augustan period provides 
information about a significant event on the island: the repair 
of a local temple with money donated by the emperor to the 
community UG XII 3, 1104).1572 In the same period, another 
inscription UG XII Suppl. 165) states that Marcus Antonius 
Glaukos, priest of Zeus Keraunios and servant of the celestial 
gods, built the peribolos of the temenos of these gods, also 
serving for the Imperial cult (LeBaotijov), at his own expense 
(iStatg Samdvatc), thereby attesting to the existence of that 
sanctuary on Melos. The same priest also erected a statue of the 
emperor Nero in the same sanctuary (Fig. 16.13).1573 The 
iconography of the statue’s cuirass is unique among the known 
cuirassed statues of this emperor, as it combines solar and 
astral symbols. 


Fig. 16.13: Torso of a cuirassed statue. Melos Museum, inv. no. 59. 
Photo: author. 


In the first century A.D., the demos of the Melians set up 
statues in the theatre in honour of two women, eminent 


members of the community (Fig. 16.14).1574 At the same time, it 
also honoured Agrippina the Elder, wife of Germanicus, with a 
bronze statue in the Asklepieion of the agora (Fig. 16.15).1575 
Supplementing the group of private portraits from this period 
are the funerary bust of a young woman named Psyche, which 
came from a rock-cut family tomb of the Italian type made by 
an Asia Minor workshop (Fig. 16.16),1576 and a fragmentary 
female figure in the Melos Museum.1577 
Fig. 16.14: Female portrait statue. Melos Museum, inv. no. 194. Photo: 
author. 


Fig. 16.15: Base of a statue of Agrippina the Elder. Melos Museum, inv. 
no. 126. Photo: author. 


Fig. 16.16: Funerary portrait bust of Psyche. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 426. Photo: author. 


As regards divine images, typical examples are a headless 
statue of Poseidon that occupied the base of an earlier (second- 
century B.C.) statue of the god in his sanctuary,i57s a headless 
male torso of the Apollo Sauroktonos type,i579 a fragmentary 
torso of an Ephesian Artemis,isso and another fragmentary 
Hermes, of the Andros-Farnese type.1581 

In the second century A.D. the island’s prosperity continued 
to a notable degree, as is evident from the increase in 
population, the densely inhabited countryside, and the 
development of regional centres with small local harbours, due 
mainly to the upsurge in the trade in minerals.iss2 The island’s 
wealthy citizens undertook benefactions connected with the 
erection or repair of public buildings, which covered the city’s 
operational needs as well as the commissioning of works of 
sculpture. Indeed, they showed a great interest in temples and 
their cult statues, along with honouring the Roman emperors of 
the time, demonstrating in this fashion their reverence for the 


ancestral gods on the one hand, and their loyalty to the central 
power on the other. 

At the beginning of the second century A.D., a Melian citizen 
who took an active interest in the city’s sanctuaries was the 
strategos [ — Jus Marcellus, who had repairs made to the cult 
statues of the goddess Athena at her sanctuary,iss3 while 
another distinguished citizen of the island, T. Flavius Dameinos, 
priest of the Imperial cult, together with his brother Titus 
Flavius Aristodamos, erected a statue in honour of the emperor 
Trajan in the sanctuary of Poseidon.1ss4 A few decades later, a 
statue of the emperor Marcus Aurelius was also set up as a civic 
dedication.1585 

Another indication of the prosperity prevailing in this period 
is the survival of a fair number of sculptures associated with 
the private sphere, such as table supports (from workshops in 
Attica and elsewhere),i5ss6 sarcophagi from Attic and Cycladic 
workshops (Fig. 16.17),15s87 and private portraits for funeraryisss 
and other uses. 


Fig. 16.17: Columnar sarcophagus. Melos Museum, inv. no. 55. Photo: 
author. 


As regards the last-mentioned pieces, in the late second or 
early third century A.D. the city of Melos erected two statues in 
honour of its most illustrious citizen, the Asiarch and curator 
rei publicae (Imperial official who supervised the financial 
affairs of various cities) Tiberius Claudius Frontonianus. One 
was set up in the prytaneion, near the sacred hearth of the city, 
while the other, being equestrian, stood in the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Klima.iss9 The inscription on the front face of the 
base of the equestrian statue (Fig. 16.18) states that these 
honours were bestowed in recognition of the honorand’s gift to 
the community of an annual payment of considerable size 


(25,000 denarii/100,000 sesterces) for purposes, however, not 
specified by the text. 
Fig. 16.18: Front part of the base of the equestrian statue of Tiberius 
Claudius Frontonianus. Melos Museum, inv. no. 92. Photo: author. 


In the middle of the third century (268/9 A.D.) the Cyclades 
found themselves in the path of the Gothic tribes who had 
descended on Athens and continued their destructive activities 
in Crete and Rhodes, eventually arriving in Cyprus and 
Pamphylia.is90 In addition, a reduction in the number of 
affluent citizens on the islands has been observed, surely owing 
to the general economic crisis at the time.1591 

Despite all these factors, the erection of private portraits of 
eminent citizens and officials continued, even if on a limited 
basis. The most typical example of this is a male head of the 
middle of the third century A.D. made by an Asia Minor 
workshop, once inserted into a statue. Because of its findspot, it 
most likely comes from the decoration of the theatre (Fig. 
16.19).1592 
Fig. 16.19: Male portrait head. Melos Museum, inv. no. 9. Photo: author. 


The largest group of sculptures from the third century A.D. 
found on the island comes from the excavation of the hall of a 
society of Dionysiac initiates, which was constructed at the 
northwest part of the city of Melos in the area of Tramythia, 
most likely at the end of the second or the beginning of the 
third century.is93 From this building came a herm of the 
society's hierophant M. Marius Trophimus (Fig. 16.20)1594 
dedicated by the initiates, the portrait of Aurelia Euposia, a 
benefactress of the association, made of Dokimion marble by 
an Asia Minor workshop,1i595 the head of a young man wearing 
a twisted fillet (strophion), who was an initiate of the Dionysos 
Trieterikos worshipped by the society,i596 as well as two votive 


reliefs of the goddess Tyche and a Palladion cut into the lower 
part of the columns in the main hall of the guild building.1597 A 
perirrhanterion decorated with a relief of a Dionysiac thiasos, 
which may be related to religious contexts similar to those 
noted above, represents a further example of the popularity of 
the Dionysiac mystery cult on the island.is9s The active worship 
of Dionysos, along with that of Asklepios, seems to have 
continued unaffected on Melos at least until the end of the third 
century A.D., as indicated by the survival of plaques dedicated 
to Asklepios with representations of body parts.1599 In addition, 
a small statuette of a young initiate, formerly in Berlin, 
indicates the existence of the cult of Isis-Demeter (Isis 
Frugifera) on the island.1600 
Fig. 16.20: Herm of M. Marius Trophimus. Melos Museum, inv. no. 12. 
Photo: author. 


Finally, at the same time as the traditional polytheistic cults, 
a resident Christian community had an equally strong presence 
on Melos as early as the second century A.D., even maintained 
its own catacomb cemetery, unique in Greece. From Christian 
activity on the island comes a relief offering table, now in the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens.1601 


Conclusion 


To sum up, during the Archaic period, from which some names 
of Melian sculptors have come down to us, the island’s 
sculpture belongs to the Naxian workshops’ sphere of 
influence. During the first half of the fifth century B.C., 
sculpture produced in workshops on Paros, a very important 
artistic centre at that time, was imported to Melos. From the 
last quarter of the century, however, especially after the 


Athenians occupied the island, and throughout the fourth 
century, imports shifted to works produced by Attic workshops 
as well as local Cycladic artisans. 

One specific pattern can be observed throughout the 
Hellenistic period. Sculptors, who came from various centres 
and had their origins in various regions, worked on Melos; 
capable of utilizing a variety of stylistic trends and 
iconographic forms, they accepted commissions both from 
wealthy local merchants living on the island and from the 
demos of the Melians (SGu0¢ THvV Madiwv). Polianthes had 
worked in the great commercial centre of Delos, where he most 
likely received an invitation to come to provincial Melos. 
Athenaios son of Dionysios worked on Crete and Melos, not far 
from his home island of Paros. Starting out from his home town 
of Antioch on the Maeander, [ - -Jandros accepted sculpture 
commissions, very likely in many cities of the Hellenistic world 
besides Melos, whereas the artistic activities of Damophon are 
well-known from the writings of Pausanias. Even if the 
iconographic and stylistic forms used by these artists (and 
others unknown to us) can perhaps be attributed, in the first 
instance, to some wider artistic sphere of the Hellenistic world, 
the claim that the totality of sculptural production on the island 
was dependent on a particular artistic centre or ‘School’ of 
sculpture cannot be upheld. Iconographic motifs, stylistic/ 
artistic trends (baroque, classicizing, and the like), and 
manufacturing techniques were disseminated and used equally 
in all regions of the Hellenistic world from the moment they 
were created, combining with one another in manifold 
variations to constitute the ‘Hellenistic koine.’1602 

The wealth of Melos’ inhabitants and the island’s prosperity, 
especially in the second century B.C., are reflected in the high 
quality of Hellenistic sculptures, particularly the larger pieces. 


During that period, on Melos, works of sculpture were either 
imported or itinerant sculptors (or workshops) were active, 
connected mainly with Asia Minor, Rhodes, and the rest of the 
Cyclades. 

In the Roman period, workshops were active on the island or 
works were imported related to the sculptural production of 
Asia Minor, while, as all over the eastern Mediterranean, mass- 
produced pieces from Attic workshops (sarcophagi and table 
supports) also came to Melos. Other sculptures of the Roman 
period found on Melos are copies of famous works by the great 
masters of Classical antiquity, along with pieces that can be 
attributed to Cycladic workshops, such as the funerary bust of a 
man from the second century A.D., mentioned above, and a 
columnar sarcophagus (Figs. 16.12 and 16.17). 

The social, economic, and religious trends in the eastern part 
of the Roman Empire are reflected in the sculptures found on 
the island. As the works themselves show, local sculptural 
workshops with a common artistic style are generally lacking 
on Melos. The sculptures found on the island are products of an 
‘international’ market distinguished by free exchange and 
transport of goods. This facilitated the import not only of raw 
materials but also of finished works from various centres, 
corresponding to the movement of artists and to the 
preferences of their clients, the most eminent members of a 
small community of farmers and merchants, in a provincial 
corner of the beautiful Aegean. 
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17 The Sculpture of Macedonia 


Abstract: This chapter offers a survey of marble sculptures 
excavated in the region of Macedonia which is defined by the 
borders of the kingdom of Philip II, from the archaic period to 
the reign of Augustus. 


Keywords: Aiane, Aigai, Pella, Attic, Hephaestion, Demeter, 
Eukleia, grave reliefs 


Introduction 


In sketching the artistic profile of a region such as that of 
Macedonia, the question arises right at the outset: what is 
Macedonia and how was it defined in antiquity - as a 
geographical area, or a political entity? The geographical 
determination intended here coincides with the borders of the 
Macedonian kingdom from the time of Philip II in the mid- 
fourth century B.C. onward. In earlier times, however, the 
colonies of the cities of Euboea, Andros, Paros, and Athens on 
the coast in the region of Mt. Olympos and in the Strymon River 
delta were included in this territory.1603 In addition, a great 
tract to the west, so-called Upper Macedonia, was inhabited by 
peoples related to those of Lower Macedonia, in other words 
the larger region around the deltas of the rivers Axios and 
Haliacmon where Aigai and Pella, the two capital cities of 
Macedonia, developed. Beyond them, indigenous Thracian 
tribes also lived in the eastern areas, mainly in the interior, 
leaving the coastlines to the inhabitants of the aforementioned 
colonies.1604 

In dealing with the territory of Macedonia, consequently, 
one recognises the diversity within its population, which 
extends to the political level as well. A great part of this 
geographical area belonged to the kingdom of the 


Macedonians. Kings who were related to the royal house of 
Aigai and Pella also ruled the peoples who inhabited the 
western parts of Macedonia. In contrast, the Greek colonies 
followed the cultural developments of southern Greece, passing 
from an aristocratic to a democratic regime, so that until the 
reign of Philip II these cities had not evolved into a 
monarchical state. This diversity influenced the development of 
the arts, particularly sculpture, to a high degree, given the 
different sociopolitical context which gave rise to the 
conditions suitable for the spread of this kind of art. 

The present study takes the territory of Macedonia as a 
geographical region into consideration, recognising that this 
entails a convention which helps to understand better the 
artistic production in the territory of northern Greece. A 
distinction is made when dealing with works which come from 
colonial settlements or even sculptures from elsewhere, 
precisely because in this way it emphasises the different origin 
of the sculptures found in Macedonia. The island of Thasos, 
though very close to Macedonia, is excluded from this 
investigation, as it is a completely different entity in terms of its 
politics and culture. 

There was a scarcity of sculpture in pre-Roman Imperial 
Macedonia. Until a few decades ago, the majority of sculptures 
from Macedonia were grave monuments; it is only in recent 
years, thanks to the systematic study of material in local 
museums, that it has become possible to outline the sculptural 
production in a great part of the region.icos The destruction of 
Macedonia’s major centres by the Romans in the second 
century B.C., attested by archaeological data and literary 
evidence, indicates that sculptures were either destroyed on 
the spot or transported to Rome as spoils of war.1606 This 
picture can change gradually with the further publication of 


excavated material, but future excavations are mainly what 
can alter the current image. For this reason, study of the 
characteristics of the sculpture in Macedonia has proceeded in 
a sporadic and indeed piecemeal way, motivated by the 
presentation of specific items from which general conclusions 
can be drawn.1co7 Also for the same reason, sculpture takes up 
relatively limited space in handbooks and major exhibitions 
about Macedonia.1608 

This survey will not include works created or erected outside 
the territory of Macedonia, either because they were found 
elsewhere or are attested by inscriptions and literary sources 
as having been set up outside Macedonia. It is fairly 
implausible that these works were by Macedonian sculptors, 
since they must have been made by other sculptors in 
sanctuaries where the Macedonian kings, members of their 
families, and high-ranking military officers made dedications. 
We know, for example, of dedications by kings within and 
outside the kingdom,icsoo9 but our knowledge about them, 
principally those of the early kings, remains confined to the 
literary evidence.isio These offerings are indicative of the 
gradual penetration of the Macedonian element into the major 
sanctuaries located in Greek territory, so that the kings gained 
personal recognition as dedicants in Greece’s cultic topography. 

According to this line of reasoning, several works and 
monuments familiar to scholars are not included here, whether 
they survive or not. Lysippos’ portraits of Alexander (cf. 
Chapter 13, Fig. 18), for example, which consolidated his image 
in ruler iconography, cannot be regarded as Macedonian art. 
Lysippan influence on the sculpture of Macedonia, however, 
does become identifiable in other works which will be 
discussed presently. In addition, we will not discuss the 
portraits set up in the Philippeion, works of Leochares 


according to Pausanias,ic11 or even the marble head of 
Alexander from the Acropolis of Athens (Chapter 13, Fig. 5)1612 
or the bronze head wearing a kausia (a wide-brimmed hat 
peculiar to Macedonia) from the sea off Kalymnos, which 
probably portrays a Macedonian but is not at all certain to have 
been set up originally in Macedonia.1613 

In contrast, the present study will examine sculptures that 
did not receive special attention in collective overviews, along 
with others recently published, so that the reader will have the 
best possible picture of the sculpture produced in the area of 
Macedonia. This study also undertakes to provide an outline of 
the variety of influences coming from sculptural workshops 
that developed in other regions with a clear artistic profile and 
distinctive characteristics. These influences have been 
recognised and analysed on numerous occasions, but since this 
essay is the first comprehensive attempt to trace the 
development of sculpture in Macedonia by presenting new 
material, it will reframe the question. 

In examining the excavated material, we find that the 
majority of early sculptures shows manifest influences from 
Asia Minor and Ionia, as well as Thasos via Paros, Thasos’ 
mother city. Relations with Ionia in late Archaic times also 
become understandable in the context of Northern Greece’s 
attachment to the Persian Empire’s sphere of influence, which 
enabled the art of the eastern Aegean to influence the wider 
area of Macedonia still more.i1s614 Thasos, on the other hand, 
was directly dependent on Paros in regard to art throughout 
the Archaic and Classical periods. The gradual prevalence of 
Thasian marble in the northern Greek market contributed to 
the formation of Thasos’ workshops, influenced by 
corresponding items from Paros. A characteristic example is 
the early fifth-century B.C. kouros torso found in Nea Potidaia 


at the Chalcidic peninsula, which is made of Thasian marble 
(Vathy-Saliara quarry).1615 The diffusion of Thasian sculptures 
reached its peak in the Roman Imperial period, which is 
beyond the scope of this study.1616 

From the Classical period on, but perhaps a little earlier as 
well, as will be seen in the case of Aiane, Macedonian sculpture 
also received influences from Thessalian and Boeotian 
workshops, mainly in ready-made grave reliefs, in which the 
deceased’s origin is sometimes related to the artistic source of 
the monument.1617 

The impact of Athens in the early years is very limited. Very 
recently, influences from similar works produced in Attica in 
the late Archaic period were detected in the sculpture of Aiane, 
capital of the Elimiots, located in the modern municipality of 
Kozani (see below). The fact that these finds are of marble from 
the nearby quarry of Tranovalto reinforces the view that they 
would have been made by immigrant sculptors who had 
arrived in Aiane to work in the districts around the middle 
course of the Haliacmon River. 

These works very likely represent the production of artists 
who had worked in Attica and subsequently emigrated to the 
north during the early years of the democracy at Athens 
because of the gradual abandonment of the custom of erecting 
opulent funerary monuments in Attica, itself a consequence of 
political developments that also transformed the artistic profile 
of Athens between the time of Kleisthenes and the Persian 
Wars.1618 This ban on luxury graves, which aimed to curtail the 
display of wealth and power by the aristocratic families of 
Attica, clearly hit a large number of sculptors with diminishing 
demand for their work, resulting in their probable emigration 
to other regions. Furthermore, the political connections of 
Athenian aristocrats with the royal houses of Macedonia likely 


contributed to encouraging the migration of sculptors toward 
the north. 

The dominance of Attic elements in Macedonian sculpture, 
regarding either the introduction of the Attic style or the 
gradual employment of Pentelic marble, becomes evident from 
the end of the fifth century B.C. on. In essence, the artistic idiom 
of Attica reigned supreme throughout the late Classical and 
Hellenistic periods. The reasons for this supremacy are 
indisputably connected with political developments as well. 
Significant factors were the foundation of the colony of 
Amphipolis at the mouth of the Strymon River in 437 B.C.1619 
and the approach made to Athens by Archelaos, king of 
Macedonia towards the end of the fifth century, by inviting 
prominent Athenian intellectuals to his court at Pella such as 
the tragic poets Euripides and Agathon, the painter Zeuxis, and 
perhaps the sculptor Kallimachos.1620 

A significant number of sculptures in the Attic artistic idiom 
dates from the fourth century, especially its last decades, 
clearly because of the decree of Demetrios of Phaleron (317- 
307 B.C.) prohibiting the erection of lavish funerary 
monuments in Attica (Cic. Leg. 2.66), compelling sculptors to 
resettle in the North. At the same time, the Macedonians’ 
political sway over Athens during the period of the Successors 
facilitated the reception of Attic sculptors and reinforced their 
impact on art in Macedonia, as Macedonia’s inclusion in the 
Persian sphere of influence did in the late Archaic period. 

Attic influences continued into the Hellenistic period, while 
the absorption of the kingdom of Macedonia by Rome 
contributed to the adoption of statuary types which suggest 
selective affinities with works from the West, such as the Atlas 
of poros limestone from the agora of Thessaloniki (Fig. 17.16) 
(see below). In any case, the construction of the Via Egnatia in 


the 140s B.C.1621 contributed to the unimpeded traffic of ideas 
and goods from the Adriatic to the territory of northern Greece 
and facilitated access to sculptures on Italian soil. 


From the Foundation of the First Cities and Towns 
to Philip II 


Until a few years ago, scholars believed that there were no 
Archaic sculptures in Macedonia because of the absence of 
finds from this period.i622 More recently, however, we are ina 
position to know just a little bit more, which gives us a 
preliminary picture. 


Aiane 


Excavations at Aiane, capital of the kingdom of the Elimiots, 
kinsmen and allies of the Macedonian royal house in the 
middle course of the Haliacmon River, have in recent decades 
brought to light an abundance of finds that are changing what 
we know about the region’s smaller kingdoms. In the city’s 
Archaic and Classical cemetery, and inside robbed cist tombs, 
two marble heads were found, of local white marble, very 
probably from the neighbouring quarry in modern Tranovalto 
(Kozani).1623 The first head belonged to a kore wearing a 
headband with a meniskos hole on top (Fig. 17.1).1624 The 
hairstyle is rendered in wavy locks comparable to korai from 
the Athenian Acropolis, such as the kore Acropolis 674 (Chapter 
10, Figs. 14a—b).1625 By comparison to the Acropolis korai, this 
head is dated to around 510 B.C. It is very likely the earliest 
surviving piece from the territory of northern Greece in which 
clear Attic influence can be detected. 
Fig. 17.1: Head of an Archaic Kore from Aiane. Aiane Museum, inv. no. 


7474. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


On the other hand, the marble head of a bearded man from 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.C. 
indicates different influences (Figs. 17.2-17.3).1626 It has a very 
short beard and the hair is wound into a bulky plait forming a 
wreath around the head and face, leaving the neck free. The 
excavator found parallels for the date and style of this head in 
kouroi of around 500 B.C. from Boeotia, Attica, and Magna 
Graecia.1627 Among the examples she cited, the closest and most 
persuasive is the head of a Boeotian kouros from the Ptoon.1628 
The two heads share the wavy locks in low relief and the 
similarly rendered ears and area of the eyes. 

Fig. 17.2: Late Archaic bearded head from Aiane. Aiane Museum, inv. 
no. 10.545. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 17.3: Profile view of the bearded head from Aiane. Photo: Olga 
Palagia. 


These two pieces are very likely products of workshops 
active at the royal court of Elimeia, serving the needs of the 
royal family and members of the court. The Attic-Boeotian 
influences they show signify the beginning of artistic contacts 
hitherto unattested in the territory of northern Greece. 

More sculptures have been found in the cemetery, most 
likely funerary, such as a base with the feet of a kouros, a 
marble lion preserved almost intact from the beginning of the 
fifth century B.C., and a grave stele crowned by an anthemion 
in which Ionic influences are evident.1629 

Additional funerary monuments of the late Archaic and 
early Classical periods are two marble sphinxes, still 
unpublished, which sat atop inscribed or relief stelai. The first 
was found in Archontiko (Giannitsa).1630 The second sphinx, 
which is probably late Archaic or early Severe Style, is headless 


and was discovered in a cemetery of the late Archaic and 
Classical periods at Pentavryso (Kastoria).1631 The discovery 
thus far of different categories of grave monuments from the 
late Archaic period —- statues and stelai, exactly as was the 
custom in the rest of Greece — shows that in Macedonia this 
phenomenon was replicated notwithstanding the scarcity of 
archaeological data. 

The nearly intact life-size (1.78 m high) marble kouros from 
Europos (Kilkis) is most probably funerary (Fig. 17.4).1632 Until 
the discovery of Archaic sculptures at Aiane, this kouros was 
the only example of sculpture in the round from the region of 
Macedonia. The statue can be dated to the late Archaic period, 
most likely the end of the sixth century or the beginning of the 
fifth. Its slender proportions recall corresponding works of the 
stylistically akin production of Paros and Thasos. 

Fig. 17.4: The Europos Kouros. Kilkis Museum, inv. no. 121. Photo: Hans 
R. Goette. 


Architectural Sculpture 


In addition to sculpture in the round, architectural sculpture 
also developed in the territory of Macedonia in the late Archaic 
period. Only fragments are known so far. 

The remains of a late Archaic Ionic temple found in 
Thessaloniki have been interpreted as a “wandering temple”, 
transferred in the early Roman Imperial period from 
neighbouring Aineia in the Thermaic Gulf.1633 From the 
temple’s sculptural decoration, most probably the frieze, we 
have a relief head of a beardless youth facing left and carved in 
(probably) Thasian marble (Fig. 17.5).1634 The young man’s 
hairstyle, wavy locks with snail-shell curls over the forehead 
and around the neck held together by a narrow ribbon, is quite 


reminiscent of the comparable arrangement of the locks on the 
head of the bearded man from Aiane. The rendering of the 
locks in low relief and the oblique placement of the ear are 
moreover common to these two works, an observation that 
suggests that both may come from the same workshop in the 
territory of Macedonia by reason of their chronological and 
stylistic affinities. On account of the probable origin of its 
marble, the head of the youth has been linked to a Thasian 
workshop, which highlights the influences of Ionian regional 
art on the work, as has already been emphasised.i635 The Aiane 
head’s relationship to works from Boeotia, however, enables a 
broader inference about the complex character of the works 
that circulated in Macedonia, precisely because of the lack of 
indigenous artists who might have developed their own 
personal idiom. 
Fig. 17.5: Relief of a male head from a temple frieze. Thessaloniki 
Museum, inv. no. 1530. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast 
Gallery, Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 


Ancient Stagira in the Chalcidic peninsula, native city of the 
philosopher Aristotle, was a colony of Andros founded in the 
middle of the seventh century B.C. From Stagira’s early history, 
parts of a late Archaic temple have come to light, most likely 
Ionic, which has been identified with the attested temple of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira.i636 Part of a bearded figure with 
a distinctive moustache has survived from the temple’s 
sculptural decoration, along with the head of a young man 
facing right; these fragments must belong to the frieze.1637 In 
addition, two inscribed blocks of a marble lintel with the relief 
of a boar and a lion from the Archaic fortifications of the city 
have also come to light.1638 

An exceptionally interesting find comes from Aidonochori 
(Serres), a few kilometres north of Amphipolis. It is a relief 


metope of large dimensions from a Doric temple showing two 
armed warriors.ic39 The metope has been dated to around 420 
B.C. and comes from the area of Tragilos, a colony of Argilos at 
the mouth of the Strymon River, which was itself a colony of 
Andros. The large size of this piece and the temple that must 
have carried it entail the financial capacity of a major city, 
which can be none other than neighbouring Amphipolis, a 
colony of Athens, founded in 437 B.C.1640 The mother city and 
colony relationship is borne out on the artistic level as well, 
given the iconographic and stylistic elements that the metope 
shares with similar Attic works, so that Athenian supremacy in 
the area would have been demonstrated, among other things, 
by the erection of a major temple. 


Busts 


The discovery and recent publication of busts of Dionysos from 
the borderlands between the territory of Macedonia (as defined 
in this essay) and Thrace evokes the problem of origin and 
dissemination of busts in the wider Macedonian area. The 
question of whether the busts in monuments of Roman 
Macedonia were adopted from prorotypes in northern Italy 
and Asia Minor (and to what extent) or can be interpreted as an 
independent phenomenon that developed earlier but then 
made a dynamic reappearance has occupied scholarly 
attention, but no comprehensive study of the topic exists, with 
the result that scholarly views are based on _ isolated 
observations.1641 

In the greater Philippi area, to the north of the modern city 
of Drama came to light two headless busts alongside a third 
bust with a bearded head of Dionysos, smoothed out on the 
underside; parts of the shoulders are also preserved.1642 They 


very likely belonged to cult statues, all copying a common 
iconographic type. The archaising tendencies of at least two of 
them are evident from the long locks of hair hanging down on 
the chest. Even though their date is uncertain, scholars have 
come to the conclusion that they are probably originals of the 
fifth century B.C., not Roman copies of a Classical original. In 
case the early date proves to be correct, it would enrich our 
knowledge of the diffusion of this specific sculptural type in 
this region, where the Thracian element predominated before 
the territory was incorporated into the Macedonian sphere of 
influence. 


Grave Reliefs 


Classical grave monuments from the territory of Macedonia are 
very likely the most intensively studied Macedonian sculptures 
since the 1970s. Their number is relatively great compared to 
the fragments of other works of the same period,1i643 so that 
scholars have distinguished various influences from non- 
Macedonian workshops.1644 

The earliest grave reliefs appeared around 440 B.C. The stele 
from Nea Kallikrateiais4s depicting a young woman wearing a 
peplos, and the section of a relief pillar from Thessaloniki, also 
showing a young woman (Fig. 17.6),1646 provide evidence of 
workshops from outside Macedonia: the first one shows the 
influence of Paros, while the second, of Asia Minor and Ionia. 
The quality of the stele, when compared with works that are 
actually on Paros, has caused scholars to recognise the hand of 
a Parian, while the pillar likely comes from a local workshop. 
Characteristic common elements are the right profile shown of 
these figures, each holding a dove in one hand, the low-relief 
rendering of the hair and clothing, the thick lips, and the soft 


flesh. 
Fig. 17.6: Relief funerary pillar from Thessaloniki. Thessaloniki Museum, 
inv. no. 11.265. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast Gallery, 
Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 


From Pella at the end of the fifth century B.C. comes a tall, 
narrow inscribed stele with a small child, also holding a dove 
in one hand, facing left (Fig. 17.7).1647 He wears a himation 
hanging from his shoulders but is otherwise naked. The stele is 
of a type made in Ionia, while the simple, flat crowning 
moulding appears in Attic monuments. The soft modelling of 
the figure is reminiscent of similar East Greek works. 

Fig. 17.7: Funerary relief from Pella. Pella Museum, inv. no.1980.454. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


Another stele with manifest Attic influences, from the 
eastern cemetery of Pella, is dated to the first quarter of the 
fourth century B.C. (Fig. 17.8).164s On the right, a seated woman 
in a chiton occupies the entire width of the stele at a slight 
angle, while on the left another woman in a chiton and 
himation stands holding an infant to her breasts, rendered in 
very low relief. 

Fig. 17.8: Funerary relief from Pella. Pella Museum, inv. no.BE 1999.1. 
Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


From Philip II to the Battle of Pydna (359-168 B.C.) 


The annexation of many new terrritories to the Kingdom of 
Macedonia by Philip II created great prosperity and paved the 
way for a wide dissemination of artistic trends and 
iconographic subjects, also introducing new patrons for 
sculptors. In addition, the emergence of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms introduced Eastern themes to the sculpture of 


Macedonia. 

Philip’s expansion of the kingdom left its mark very early on 
in the sculpture of the “new lands.” Thus, it is very likely that a 
bronze statuette of Herakles found in Liknades (Kozani; ancient 
Orestis) reflects the Macedonian interpretation of the hero as 
founding father of their royal house.1e49 Herakles (height 0.75 
m) is in the nude, striding forward. He holds a club over his 
right shoulder; his lion skin is wrapped around his left 
forearm. The sculpture is dated to the third quarter of the 
fourth century B.C., precisely in the period of Philip II. 

Similar points can be made about other sculptures in remote 
parts of the kingdom, which show that the Macedonians 
enabled the distribution of works beyond the central part of 
their domain. A dedicatory relief was found in the area of 
Korytsa on the borders of ancient Orestis and Illyria. It depicts 
a rider pouring a libation at an altar in the presence of a female 
figure and two worshippers and is dated to the years 340-330 
B.C.1650 Its high quality supports the view that it is probably 
imported from some artistic centre to this outlying region. The 
architectural frame of the relief with pilasters and a crowning 
moulding with antefixes recalls Attic examples. 


Ruler Iconography 


Portrait statues of Philip II and Alexander in Macedonia remain 
fragmentary, if not altogether non-existent. There are no 
portraits of Philip, and we have no authenticated sculpted 
representation of Alexander, especially if we dissociate the 
head from Giannitsa from the iconography of the king and 
ascribe it to the heads which imitate him.1651 Even the tradition 
about Alexander’s great dedication at Dion after his first 
victory over the Persians at the Granikos River in 334 is 


unclear: later sources tell us that Alexander dedicated bronze 
statues of the fallen Macedonian cavalrymen in a magnificent 
monument made by Lysippos which also included a statue of 
the king himself among his cavalry to demonstrate his 
bravery.i652  Alexander’s presence in this group, however, 
remains problematic.1653 

The absence of Philip’s and Alexander’s portraits is obviously 
no accident, probably due to the lack of interest on the part of 
the Macedonians in portraying their rulers in marble within 
the borders of Macedonia, at least in the Hellenistic period. 
This phenomenon is very likely connected in its turn with the 
character of Macedonian kingship, which did not favour 
worshipping the ruler in his lifetime as a god.1654 All the 
portrait statues that are archaeologically and textually attested 
are statues set up outside the boundaries of Macedonia and 
constitute a propaganda tool of the new regime, of the new 
ruler in life and in death. It is not known whether Lysippos’ 
portraits of Alexander were set up in Macedonia, even if 
Lysippan echoes are evident in other pieces (see below), 
without this necessarily being related to the presence of 
Alexander’s image on Macedonian soil. This also applies to 
posthumous depictions of the king. None is known from 
Macedonian territories in the Hellenistic period, unlike 
Ptolemaic Egypt with its plethora of ruler statuettes, for the 
most part, during the Hellenistic and Roman periods.1655 
Keeping this in mind, the inscribed dedicatory relief to 
Hephaistion from the last decades of the fourth century B.C. is 
definitely connected with the posthumous hero cult, usual in 
the Greek world, of Alexander’s favourite at Pella. The relief 
depicts a beardless man in short chiton and chlamys facing 
right; he holds his horse’s reins in his left hand and a phiale in 
his extended right, into which a female figure pours wine from 


an oinochoe. On the bottom ledge is inscribed, Atoyévnc 
H@atoTiwvt hpwt.1656 

For the same political and religious reasons, it is doubtful to 
what extent the statuette of Pan from Pella should be identified 
as a representation of Alexander or Antigonos Gonatas with 
Pan’s horns,ie57 even if its facial features fall between the 
idealised image of a god and the portrait of a ruler, with half- 
open mouth, languorous gaze, and small eyes, which 
underlines the potential interchangeability of the facial 
features of gods and rulers in the Hellenistic period (Fig. 17.9) 
Antigonos Gonatas can be strongly associated with the cult of 
Pan, but the statuette is probably a depiction of the god, 
perhaps during the reign of Gonatas, when the worship of Pan 
became especially widespread at the royal court. At the same 
court, indeed considerably earlier, at the end of the fifth 
century B.C., the famous painter Zeuxis had made an image of 
the god, according to Pliny the Elder.165s 
Fig. 17.9: Pan statuette from Pella. Pella Museum, inv. no. TA 43. Photo: 

Hans R. Goette. 


The worship of the Egyptian gods is attested in Macedonia: 
they are known to have had major sanctuaries in pre-Roman 
times at Dion, Thessaloniki, and Amphipolis.1659 The sculptures 
that survive are relatively few, being mainly heads and 
statuettes of Sarapis and Isis. From Amphipolis and Neos 
Skopos (ancient Berge), two heads of statuettes of women were 
recently published that are furthermore related to the presence 
of the Ptolemies in Macedonia. Both heads portray a second- 
century B.C. Ptolemaic queen, probably the same one.1660 One 
head wears is a broad diadem confirming its identification as a 
queen (Fig. 17.10). The heads recall other Hellenistic heads with 
similar characteristics, such as the face’s soft and slightly fleshy 


outlines and small mouth, which are akin to depictions of 
Aphrodite. The diadem on the one head, however, and the 
somewhat individualised features are crucial details for the 
interpretation of these figures as ruler portraits. Comparable 
heads of male Ptolemies do not appear to have survived from 
the territory of Macedonia. 

Fig. 17.10: Head of a Ptolemaic queen from Neos Skopos (ancient 

Berge). Kavala Museum, inv. no. A154. Photo: Dimitris Damaskos. 


Sculptures in Public Spaces 


Statuettes like that of Pan from Pella, as well as statues, could 
have decorated the two Macedonian palaces at Aigai and Pella, 
even if the surviving archaeological remains are exceptionally 
meagre.icsi All the same, the two capitals do offer some 
specimens from their public spaces. Two bronze arms of 
Hellenistic male figures from the agora of Pella stand out. One 
is a right arm larger than life, the other the life-size left arm 
from a figure of a young man.ic6e2 The remains of these two 
bronzes, most likely honorific statues, testify to the high quality 
of bronze sculpture in the capitals of Macedonia, even if the 
relevant finds are exceptionally few. 

Pella has also yielded the lower part of the marble torso of a 
female figure, seated on a rock and wearing a thin chiton and 
himation, rendered at three quarters life-size.1663 Most likely a 
statue of a Muse, it is dated to the third quarter of the fourth 
century B.C. In this case as well, the influences are purely Attic. 
Its function as a dedication is quite clear, but its precise 
location is unknown. 


Votive Statues of Divinities 


A series of statues of peplos figures is known from Macedonia 


in the Classical period, constituting a homogeneous typological 
group to a certain extent. A headless statuette from Sochos 
(Thessaloniki) dated to the end of the fifth or the beginning of 
the fourth century B.C. has been interpreted as Demeter.1664 It 
has been suggested that a sanctuary of the goddess was located 
there, as well as at Derveni (near Thessaloniki), where late 
Classical and Hellenistic statues of Demeter and Kore have 
been found along with figurines of Artemis.1665 

The most interesting peplos figure from the territory of 
Macedonia is the larger-than-life figure (height 1.93 m) from 
the sanctuary of Eukleia at Aigai, dated possibly around the 
middle of the fourth century B.C. The statue is of high artistic 
quality and made of Pentelic marble.isss It was found in a 
deposit near the temple, along with its inset head. It was 
originally associated with an inscribed statue base found in the 
same deposit. The base is dedicated to the goddess Eukleia by 
Eurydice, mother of Philip IJ, and as a result the peplos figure 
was identified as a portrait of Eurydice. The association with 
the base is now rejected and the figure is thought to depict 
Eukleia.iss7 She wears a sleeved chiton under the peplos and a 
veil over her head. In terms of type, it belongs in the direct 
tradition of the Eirene of Kephisodotos, with the only difference 
being that Kephisodotos’ original wears only a sleeveless peplos 
and himation.is6cs The figure’s weight is supported by the left 
leg, while the right is bent slightly backward. The arms, carved 
separately and inserted from the elbows down, extend 
sideways. The work is characterised by wide v-shaped folds 
between the breasts and deep vertical folds around the left leg. 

The tradition of Kephisodotos is reflected in another peplos 
figure from Amphipolis, now in the Kavala Museum (Fig. 
17.11).1669 It is missing its head and part of its breast. 
Typologically, it is very close to the peplos figure from Aigai, 


but constitutes a simplified version of it with regard to the 
rendering of folds, primarily over the breast. The sculpture 
could be an original work of the fourth century B.C., not a 
Roman copy; compared to the Aigai figure, however, it is 
considerably plainer, without the Aigai piece’s ample folds. In 
addition, the Louvre houses part of a grave stele from 
Amphipolis representing a woman clad in peplos on the right, 
with a maidservant in a sleeveless peplos standing before 
her.is70 The piece, dated to the second half of the fourth 
century B.C., has been ascribed to those works influenced by 
Parian sculpture by way of neighbouring Thasos. 


Fig. 17.11: Peplos figure from Amphipolis. Kavala Museum, inv. no. 
A607. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


If, in consequence, we accept a late Classical date for the 
free-standing peplos figure of Amphipolis, then we may also be 
able to attribute its characteristics to a local northern Greek 
workshop because of the Thasian marble from which it was 
probably made. The Pentelic marble of the statue from Aigai, in 
contrast, testifies directly to it being an imported Attic work, an 
expensive dedication perhaps by a member of the royal family, 
continuing the tradition that King Archelaos introduced of 
bringing works and artists from Athens to the royal court. 

Technical observations suggest that the head on the Aigai 
peplos figure may have been modified or that a newer head 
was inserted into the statue. The moment at which this 
occurred seems to be around the end of the fourth century B.C. 
according to initial estimates, given that the sculpture remains 
unpublished. Two other heads were found nearby, one being 
the head of a beardless young man very similar to the Agias of 
Lysippos (Chapter 13, Fig. 19), the other of a young female 
figure with her hair tied in a topknot.1671 


The relationship of the Aigai peplos figure and the rest of the 
heads to other contemporary works from the wider region of 
central Macedonia entails a tentative attribution to a specific 
workshop. The influences of the sculpture of southern Greece, 
and indeed of those pieces connected with the works of 
Lysippos, moreover become visible in works of sculpture in the 
round of the late Classical and early Hellenistic periods from 
the region of the lower course of the Axios River (Vardar; 
ancient Amphaxitis). At excavations at Vardarski Rid, a little 
way north of Eidomeni, fragmentary statuettes have been 
found which are dated to the end of the fourth or the beginning 
of the third century B.C.1s72 Among these is a male head from a 
statuette that quite recalls the Agias.1673 Also of interest is the 
headless statuette of a peplos figure from the same assemblage, 
probably Artemis rather than Aphrodite, as was suggested in 
the publication,i674 which is iconographically akin to another 
statuette of Artemis from the sanctuary of Demeter at Lete.1675 

The Hellenistic sculpture of Macedonia has been enriched by 
the recently published torso of an under-life-size female figure 
now in the Kavala Museum (Fig. 17.12) This sculpture, of 
unknown origin, portrays Hygieia in a characteristic type 
known as the Munich Hygieia.i676 The type enjoyed particularly 
wide distribution in the third and second centuries in the 
north-eastern Aegean, as works from Chios, Pergamon, and 
even Alexandria indicate. This torso is the best preserved 
example from the Hellenistic period and can be dated in the 
third century B.C. The flat, nearly incised rendering of the folds 
is an established characteristic of Thasian workshops. In this 
torso, elements of a workshop which through its products 
influenced Macedonian sculpture, and a statuary type strongly 
influenced by works of art produced in the north-eastern 
Aegean, can consequently be recognised. 


Fig. 17.12: Hygieia statue. Kavala Museum, inv. no. A1347. Photo: 
Dimitris Damaskos. 


Cult Statues 


The first attested cult statues of the kingdom of Macedonia 
appear in the fourth century B.C. Our knowledge of them 
continues to be fairly fragmentary, given the scant 
archaeological evidence. Indeed, of the statues that will 
presently be examined we can conjecture with relative 
certainty that two must be cult images because of their larger- 
than-life size and artistic quality.1677 In all events, Attic 
influences, or even the Attic origin of the sculptures, are easily 
demonstrated in cases other than that of Zeus Melichios (see 
below). 

Outside the city walls at Dion, a sanctuary of Demeter has 
been excavated which dates from the late Archaic period 
onward, with more than one temple erected between the 
Classical and Roman Imperial periods.1673 A marble head, 
smaller than life, has been interpreted as the head of an early 
Hellenistic statue of the goddess because it was found in the 
interior of the cella of one of the temples.ie79 The figure wears a 
veil or himation over her head, her hair is parted in the middle 
above the forehead, her face is oval, and her mouth half-open. 
The head is comparable to heads from the last grave 
monuments in Attica, for example the head of Pamphile from 
the Kerameikos.icso Analogous observations can be made about 
the head of Asklepios from ancient Moryllos (modern Agioi 
Apostoloi, Kilkis), an over-life-size bearded head (Fig. 17.13).1681 
According to the scholars who have studied this work, its size 
and place of discovery — the sanctuary of Asklepios at ancient 
Moryllos (Krestonia) — support the theory that it belonged to 


the cult statue of the divinity, which by comparison with heads 
on Attic grave monuments should be dated to the last decades 
of the fourth century B.C.1682 
Fig. 17.13: Asklepios head from Moryllos. Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 
1018. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast Gallery, 
Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 


To the same period is also dated the larger-than-life statue of 
Bendis, the Thracian manifestation of Artemis, from 
Amphipolis, which would have been a cult statue clearly 
influenced by Attic sculpture (Fig. 17.14). It portrays the 
goddess in a Hellenised form, because the typical Thracian 
headgear (fox skin cap, alopekis) is missing; instead, she wears 
a himation which winds around her left arm in the established 
manner.1683 


Fig. 17.14: Bendis statue from Amphipolis. Kavala Museum, inv. no. 
A82. Photo: Dimitris Damaskos. 


The last cult statue considered here, a colossal marble snake, 
is archaeologically documented as it came to light in the 
sanctuary of Eukleia at Aigai (restored length 1.80 m).1684 On 
the basis of archaeological evidence, it dates to before the 
middle of the second century B.C. and has been associated with 
the cult of Zeus Melichios.1685 


Grave Monuments 


Attic and Ionian influences continue in the funerary 
monuments of the Hellenistic period. They exhibit an 
extraordinary formal variety in their typology, which depends 
on the typology of the monuments in the regions where the 
influences originated. In addition to relief stelai in a variety of 
types, inscribed grave stelai also appear, indicative of how 
dominant painting was in the artistic idiom of late Classical and 


Hellenistic Macedonia.1686 

The colossal marble lion of Amphipolis now restored on its 
base, has become a local landmark in recent decades.16s7 This 
monument stands near the mouth of the Strymon River. The 
lion is represented sitting, its hind legs folded and forelegs 
straight, a very typical stance for the guardian of a grave 
monument. The sculpture may be dated to the final years of the 
fourth century B.C., probably contemporary with the analogous 
monument at Chaironeia in Boeotia.isss Smaller lions, as 
guardians of burials, were a customary adornment on grave 
monuments.1689 

Under life-size statues also survive at Amphipolis as part of 
the sculptural decoration of funerary monuments; they too are 
works of the end of the fourth century B.C. Prominent among 
them is the headless statue of a kneeling slave woman in a long 
chitonisso and a statuette of a mourning female figure.ic691 
These statues follow the tradition, as might be expected, of 
contemporary Attic sculpture production, as do typical 
funerary reliefs.1692 

The scarcity of funerary banquet reliefs, which appear 
sporadically at the beginning of the fourth century B.C., 
dependent mainly on Attic models (Fig. 17.15),1693 makes a 
relief fragment from the agora of Pella, dating from the last 
decades of the fourth century, even more idiosyncratic.1694 The 
relief shows a naked young male wine-pourer standing before 
a volute krater and a table with vessels for a symposium. Two 
busts of horses are rendered in panels on the relief 
background. This piece may have been a dedication at some 
sanctuary in Pella, perhaps that of Asklepios. 
Fig. 17.15: Banquet relief from Nea Potidaia. Thessaloniki Museum, inv. 

no.11507. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast Gallery, 

Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 


From the Battle of Pydna to Augustus (168-27 B.C.) 


In this period, while Attic types were dominant in the sculpture 
of Macedonia, the first influences from Italy also appear. 

One of the most unusual works of this period can be found 
in Thessaloniki. It depicts a subject rare in the iconography of 
sculpture in Greece — an Atlas of poros limestone with 
particularly prominent musculature -— preserved down to the 
genitals (Fig. 17.16).1695 Sculptures of this sort were associated 
directly with architecture, given their function as supports, as 
attested by the Atlantes of Sicily (Chapter 15, Figs. 8 and 16) and 
South Italy. This Atlas comes from the ancient agora of 
Thessaloniki and is dated to the middle of the second century 
B.C. It has been associated with some monument, perhaps for a 
military victory connected with Rome, the new political power, 
that would have paid homage to the new state of affairs. 

Fig. 17.16: Atlas from the agora of Thessaloniki. Thessaloniki Museum, 
inv. no. 10,301. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast Gallery, 
Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 


Statues of divinities continued to be made without 
interruption. A typical example comes from Dion. A Hellenistic 
cult statue of Aphrodite Hypolympidia in marble was found in 
the Roman imperial temple of Isis; the dedicatory inscription 
explains that in the reign of the Severi a woman sponsored the 
reinstallation of the old statue.1696 The goddess is portrayed in 
the remarkably widespread Tiepolo Aphrodite type, wearing a 
chiton and himation and standing with her left hand on her 
hip.1697 The statue is under life-size and indisputably late 
Hellenistic, as shown by the high girding of the chiton below 
the breasts and the S-curve of the torso. Because of these 
details, a statue from Dion of the Muse Melpomene holding a 
lyre can also be dated to the same period, as its iconography is 


very similar to the cult statue of the Hypolympidia.169s The cult 
of the Muses in the foothills of Mount Olympus is attested by 
many sources, though their actual sanctuary has yet to be 
located. 

Smaller statues of the same type as the Hypolympidia, and of 
related types, have been found at Amphipolis, where there 
must have been a sanctuary of Aphrodite, which still eludes 
us.1699 Also from late Hellenistic Amphipolis comes the statue of 
an actor in the costume of a Papposilenos from the end of the 
second or the beginning of the first century B.C.1700 Preserved 
from the chest down, the figure wears a woollen chiton, with a 
himation that wraps around the waist and the lowered left 
arm. His left hand holds a female tragic mask, while the right 
arm is bent behind his back. It was most likely set up in the 
city’s theatre, which is epigraphically attested. 


Portraits 


The portrait heads of the pre-Augustan period in Macedonia 
are limited in number, a fact that may not be accidental 
considering that portraying the likenesses of living individuals 
was not a favourite practice in the region, given the rarity of 
portrait heads and statues of Macedonian rulers within the 
borders of their kingdom. The sculptures from the sanctuary of 
Eukleia at Aigai and the two small portrait heads of a Ptolemaic 
queen (or two) from the greater Amphipolis area have already 
been mentioned above. A female portrait head of the third 
century B.C. from Moryllos also survives.1701 

From the period of the early Roman Empire come a female 
portrait head covered with her himation, of unknown 
provenance, from the first half of the first century B.C.1702 and a 
female portrait statue slightly under life-size from Derveni 


(Thessaloniki), dating to the end of the second or the beginning 
of the first century B.C.1703 Except for its head, which is 
uncovered, the latter figure is wrapped up in a chiton and 
himation; the drapery and position of its arms recall the Large 
and Small Herculaneum Women (Chapter 14, Figs. 1-2 and 
Chapter 20, fig. 13). The head has elements in common with the 
head of a woman from the Odeion on Kos, an observation that 
serves to reaffirm the influence of East Greece on works 
produced in Macedonia during the Hellenistic period. 


Funerary Monuments 


The production of grave monuments in the late Hellenistic 
period is concentrated mainly in the workshops of Beroea, a 
city which later became prominent as an important political 
and artistic centre in the Roman Empire.i704 Although grave 
monuments such as the idiosyncratic stele of Adea, daughter of 
Cassander (Fig. 17.17)1705 did appear in the city earlier in the 
Hellenistic period, there is strong activity from the end of the 
second century B.C. on.1706 Study of these stelai indicates that 
they carried on the Hellenistic tradition, showing strong ties 
with Kyzikos, Smyrna, Delos, and Rhodes.i707_ Beroea’s 
production is significant because it represents continuous and 
consistent manufacture of stelai in which the transition from 
the Hellenistic to the Roman Imperial period becomes evident 
on a typological and iconographic level. In combination with 
other categories of monuments,170s the artistic production of 
Beroea gives us an essential introduction to the diversity of 
sculptural production that would prevail in Macedonia during 
the Roman Empire (Fig. 17. 18). 
Fig. 17.17: Funerary relief. Beroea Museum, inv. no. A160. Photo: Olga 
Palagia. 


Fig. 17.18: Funerary relief from Lete by a Beroean sculptor. Thessaloniki 
Museum, inv. no.1935B. Photo: Photo Archive of Sculptures at the Cast 
Gallery, Aristotelean University of Thessaloniki. 
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18 The Sculpture of Messene 


Abstract: This chapter offers a survey of the sculptures 
excavated at Messene, dating from the fifth century B.C. to the 
fourth century A.D. The heyday of Messene was in the 
Hellenistic period and it was the hometown of the sculptor 
Damophon, who worked far and wide in mainland Greece and 


the islands. 


Keywords: Damophon of Messene, Asklepieion, Artemis Orthia, 
Isis Pelagia, Isis lactants, Lucius Verus 


Introduction 


In 369 B.C., year of the foundation of Megalopolis, Messene was 
founded on the earlier site of Ithome, on the western slopes of 
Mount Ithome, a position of great natural strength. Messene 
was one of the largest cities in ancient Greece, occupying an 
area of about 290 hectares surrounded by a fortification wall 
9.5 kilometres in circumference, still one of the most 
impressive ruins in Greece. During the 1970s Anastasios 
Orlandos excavated a monumental building complex with a 
courtyard and temple with a colonnade, the famous 
Asklepieion. In the last thirty-five years the Archaeological 
Society of Athens under my direction completed research on 
the Asklepieion and brought to light most of the architectural 
complexes of the city centre, for example the Theatre, the Early 
Christian Basilica, the Fountain House of Arsinoe, the north 
stoa of the Agora, the sanctuary of Messene, the sanctuary of 
Demeter, the Stadium, and the Gymnasium. At the time of 
Pausanias’ visit in the second half of the second century A.D., 
most of these buildings still retained their Greek-period 
architectural form, sculptural decoration, and function almost 
unchanged. Marble statues were found fallen inside buildings 
or lying in front of their bases. Many of them were by the 
Messenian sculptor Damophon, whom Pausanias especially 
admired. Pausanias also saw the works of other unnamed 
artists, such as the gilded marble cult statue of the deified 
mythical queen Messene, the statues of Zeus Soter, Poseidon, 


and Aphrodite in the Agora, and the statues of Hermes, 
Herakles, and Theseus in the Gymnasium, made by sculptors 
from Alexandria. At least until the second century A.D., 
Messene managed to avoid the decline that had already begun 
in neighbouring Arcadia, portrayed by Pausanias (8.30.1, 8.44.3) 
in dramatic scenes of abandonment and decay. 


The Classical Period 


In the capital of Messenia, sculptural production neither began 
nor ended with the famous Messenian sculptor Damophon, the 
zenith of whose career is dated between 210 and 180 B.C. The 
sculptures, both signed and unsigned, which have come to light 
up to now through the Athens Archaeological Society’s 
excavations at Ancient Messene bear witness that works of 
sculpture were constantly being created from the fourth 
century B.C. down to the time of Constantine the Great and his 
successors. 

The earliest works discovered so far are two marble reliefs 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. They were dedicated in the 
sanctuaries of the Dioskouroi and of Herakles in the city of 
Ithome. The votive relief of the Dioskouroi, made up by two 
non-joining fragments (Messene Museum, inv. nos. 12272 and 
15271) dates from the fifth century and came to light near the 
proscenium of the Theatre (Fig. 18.1). One fragment depicts one 
of the Dioskouroi, nude and facing to the right, holding the 
bridle of his horse in his left hand.1709 Further down, a section 
of a vertical post of a dokanon and part of the horse’s neck are 
preserved. The second of the Dioskouroi is depicted in a 
symmetrical position on the left part of the relief, which can be 
classed stylistically and iconographically within the Laconian 


artistic tradition. The Dioskouroi were worshipped at the 
sanctuary of Demeter that came to light west of the 
Asklepieion.1710 
Fig. 18.1: Votive relief of the Dioskouroi, fifth century B.C. Messene 
Museum inv. nos. 12272 and 15271. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


A votive relief of Herakles which came to light at Ithome is 
now in the Athens National Museum (inv. no. 1404) and dates 
from the fourth century B.C. On the left Herakles stands in 
front of a circular monopteros with a three-stepped crepis.1711 
He is beardless, with his weight on the right leg and his left leg 
in a pose similar to the later Lysippan Herakles Farnese 
(Chapter 13, Fig. 20). With the lion’s skin thrown over his left 
shoulder, he leans on a club with his left arm while his bent 
right arm rests against his hip. A mature man approaches from 
the right in the posture of a worshipper, leading a bull and a 
ram for sacrifice. 

The fourth-century cult statue of Artemis Orthia was set up 
in the goddess’ first temple before the erection of the 
Asklepieion containing the works of Damophon (inv. nos. 318, 
319, 3305). The extant fragments of the statue suggest the 
Hunter (Kynegetis) type, with a short, lavishly pleated chiton 
and a fawn skin covering her right breast and tied at her waist, 
while the animal’s tail falls vertically between her legs.1712 The 
quality of the workmanship betrays the hand of an Athenian 
artist. 

The marble statue of a priestess (inv. no. 5003; height 0.63 m) 
in the type of an orans is another noteworthy work of the end 
of the fourth century B.C. and comes from the northern part of 
the agora. The feet, left arm, and right forearm are missing.1713 
The figure stands on her left leg, while the right trails back. She 
wears a chiton pinned at the shoulders and is wrapped in a 


heavy himation with many folds; she holds its edge in her left 
hand, which is bent forward. This statue most likely portrays a 
priestess of Aphrodite. 


The Hellenistic Period: Damophon 


Damophon, son of Philip, of Messene, is the best-known 
sculptor of the middle Hellenistic period in southern Greece. 
He specialized in the creation of cult statues of gods and 
heroes.1714 His idealizing conception of statuary was completely 
alien to the realistic demands of portraiture. The classicizing 
elements of his divine and heroic figures were dictated to some 
degree by the traditionally conservative character of cult 
statues. Thanks to Pausanias, the travel writer, we know of at 
least fifteen of his works, all set up in sanctuaries of cities in the 
Peloponnese. Five of them were multi-figure groups. Nine of his 
religious compositions were at Messene, two in Aigion, seat of 
the Achaean League, three in Megalopolis in Arcadia, and one 
cult group was in Lykosoura, also in Arcadia.1715 The colossal 
four-figure group in the temple of Despoina at Lykosoura (Fig. 
18.4 and Chapter 4, Fig. 12) is the best preserved example of his 
work; studies of his style and technique are based on it.1716 
Representative of Damophon’s achievement in displaying the 
female nude are the surviving elements of a marine thiasos, a 
Triton and two Tritonesses from the armrests and the back of 
the marble throne of Demeter and Despoina, the goddesses of 
Lykosoura.1717 

The excavations at Messene have brought to light torsos and 
other fragments of all of Damophon’s works originally set up in 
the chapels (oikoi) of the west wing of the Asklepieion: the ten- 
figure group of Apollo and the Muses, the personification of the 


city of Thebes, the Theban Herakles, Tyche, and Artemis 
Phosphoros-Orthia.17is The bases of these groups are 
incorporated into the fabric of the building, which indicates 
close cooperation between Damophon and the architect of the 
Asklepieion, unless the architect was, like Skopas and other 
sculptors of antiquity, Damophon himself.1719 Pausanias 
attributes the cult statues that he saw in temples in the agora — 
for example the temples of the Mother of the Gods, Poseidon, 
Aphrodite, and Zeus Soter —- to Damophon as well. He does not 
mention, however, that the Messenian sculptor, together with 
his sons, made and signed the bronze akroteria of the temple of 
Zeus Soter.1720 The limestone base of the central akroterion 
(inv. no. 13154; height 0.32 m, length 0.955 m, width 0.86 m), 
carved from the same block as the topmost peaked roof tile of 
the pediment, bears the following inscription on three of its 
sides: 


Aapogav SuUinnol[v] 

Kai oi viol 

[ta] Akpwthpta avEe8[nKav] A[ti] 
Be]oic TE TAGL 

Kal [T]Gt T0AEL. 


Letter height: 0.045-0.06 m. Translation: “Damophon son of 
Philippos with his two sons set up the akroteria to Zeus, to all 
the gods, and to the city.” The three dowel holes preserved in 
the upper surface of the base show that the central akroterion 
was of bronze. Their small size, cross section, and relatively 
irregular disposition rule out the possibility that they 
supported a tripod. In any case, it is confirmed that Damophon 
was an expert in the techniques not only of working marble, 
wood, and ivory, but also of bronze. If he was an architect as 
well, then he followed in the footsteps of Skopas, whose style, 


along with that of Praxiteles, he imitated in his own works.1721 
The dedication of the akroteria serves to corroborate the 
epigraphical evidence for the sculptor’s reverence for the 
divine and for his generosity. He himself had dedicated a hip 
herm at Megalopolis with a headless torso of Herakles and a 
relief trident on its shaft dedicated to Poseidon Asphaleios 
(now in the Megalopolis Museum; IG V 2, 454; SEG 41, 380; SEG 
53, 413).1722 

A four-line inscription of the first century B.C. inscribed on 
the crowning moulding of a statue base furnishes valuable 
supplementary information about the sculptor’s family: 


[- ---]Awvoc Tas yevedic Tacs TooSapisoc 
[tac Bvyaltpdc Kai ZevowiAov Aauogavta, 
[Eevottuov, Aduaaww avébnxe EAevGiat 
[k]ai Beoic THO. 


Translation: “[ -] daughter of [ —]lon dedicated statues of 
Damophon, Xenotimos, and Damalis, the offspring of her 
daughter Isodamis and Xenophilos, to Eleuthia and all the 
gods.” 

Line 1. tag yevedc = the children of Isodamis and Xenophilos, 
grandson of the sculptor Damophon himself or of his brother 
Xenophilos (see the new family tree below).1723 

Line 3. Aduadtv. This name is usually attested as feminine 
and accented on the ultima. Here it is masculine.1724 

This new inscription serves to supplement the Messenian 
sculptor’s family tree with an additional (fifth) generation as 
follows:1725 


DEMOPHON 
| 
PHILIPPOS (I) + NIKIPPA 


PHILIPPOS (II) DAMOPHON (I) XENOPHILOS (I) 
| | 
DAMOPHON (II) XENOPHILOS (II) DAMOPHON (Ill) + THEOPHANEIA 
| | 
DAMOPHON(IV) XENOPHILOS(III) PHILIPPOS(III) XENOPHILOS(IV)+ISODAMIS 


DAMOPHON (V) [XENOTIJMOS DAMALIS 


An inscribed Doric column erected on the south side of the 
Asklepieion, whose capital bore a bronze sculpture, illuminates 
many aspects of the personality of Damophon and provides 
valuable evidence for his activity in cities in the Peloponnese, 
Central Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the Cyclades. The cities 
are Lykosoura, Leukas, Kranioi on Kephallenia, Kythnos, 
Oiantheia, Gerenia, and Melos, which will occupy us 
particularly.1726 To this list can be added at least two more cities 
which honoured Damophon on the back of the same column, 
which, because of the heavily weathered surface, had until now 
remained unnoticed. The name “Cor[cyraeans]” can plausibly 
be discerned in the title of one decree. If the reading is correct, 
Damophon, after his commissions from Leukas and 
Kephallenia, accepted an invitation to go to the island of 
Corcyra to make or repair some cult statue. From Corcyra, he 
finally sailed to Buthrotum, as revealed by a fragmentary 
inscription that Luigi Maria Ugolini brought to light between 
1931 and 1936.1727 Milena Melfi of the Ioannou Centre for 
Classical and Byzantine Studies at Oxford University, who has 


been working at Buthrotum in recent years, has kindly 
informed me that a drawing of the inscribed fragment was 
found in the diary of the Italian archaeologist, with the 
following letters: 


AAMO[®QN] 
MEZZ[ANIOZ] 


Dr. Melfi also sent me a photograph of a marble head, likely of 
Asklepios, from the same excavation, wondering whether it 
could perhaps be recognized as a work of Damophon. 

In the Lykosoura decree Damophon is honoured because, 
among other things, he donated to the city the sum of 3,546 
silver tetradrachms, which constituted part of his fee for 
creating the Despoina cult statue group. Attic silver 
tetradrachms were issued by certain Peloponnesian mints. 
Messene had minted such coins twice before 182 B.C. After that 
year Aeginetan triobols circulated in the Peloponnese, 
especially the triobols produced by the Achaean League.1728 

The honorary decrees of the cities where Damophon had 
been active were engraved on the column so that the admirable 
artist and eminent citizen of Messene would be honoured by 
his birthplace after his death. He was buried next to the 
Asklepieion building complex where he had done his most 
distinguished work.1729 It is interesting that the conservative 
polymath Pliny the Elder (HN 34.52) remarks that no 
worthwhile art works were produced between 296 and 156 
B.C., in other words in the period that comprises Damophon’s 
activity. Roman elite sensibilities of the first century A.D. did 
not find the works of the Middle Hellenistic period worthy of 
mention. 

The decree of the city of the Melians, inscribed on the lowest 
part of the column, is particularly laconic and hard to read, 


extending over thirteen lines including the title. The authorities 
of Melos, the boule and demos, voted to praise Damophon for 
his support and good will towards the city of Melos and the 
citizens whom he met personally, and to honour him and his 
descendants with proxenia, declaring them benefactors of 
Melos.i730 The inscription unfortunately does not enlighten us 
about Damophon’s sculpture for which the Melians honoured 
him as a benefactor. It simply mentions that the stele with the 
honorific decree for the sculptor was to be erected in the 
sanctuary of [Mal]Jian or Delian Apollo. The text closes with the 
decision that a copy of the decree be sent to Messene, the 
sculptor’s homeland. 

During Damophon’s active life, a flourishing sculpture 
workshop on Melos was producing noteworthy pieces, the best- 
known and best-preserved being the famous Venus de Milo 
(Chapter 16, Fig. 4), a work of the second century B.C., and a 
colossal Poseidon made in the first century B.C (Chapter 16, Fig. 
5).1731 Ismene Trianti has recently attributed three additional 
sculptures to the workshop of the Venus de Milo. Certain 
technical features of these second-century B.C. sculptures are 
related to the work of Damophon.1732 

From Melos comes a colossal marble head known as the 
Blacas Head, now in London (British Museum, inv. no. 550; 
height 0.53 m) (Fig. 18.2). Probably depicting Asklepios, son of 
Apollo, it has been dated by certain scholars to the fourth 
century B.C., while others identify it (rightly, in my opinion) as 
a classicizing work of the second century B.C.; on the basis of its 
stylistic and technical features, it can be attributed to 
Damophon (Fig. 18.3).1733 It is composed of separately worked 
pieces of marble perfectly fitted together. The joining surfaces 
of these pieces bear chisel marks characteristic of Damophon’s 
technique, as witness the comparably worked surfaces of his 


sculptures at Messene and Lykosoura. Particularly illuminating 
is the Blacas Head’s stylistic affinity with the head of the Titan 
Anytos, especially the arrangement and orientation of the locks 
of hair, the beard, and the moustache, as well as the modeling 
of the lower lip, the nose, and the eyebrows (Fig. 18.4).1734 The 
same characteristics, technical and stylistic, are also found in 
the lost head of Asklepios from Buthrotum, although Ugolini’s 
poor-quality photographs and the impossibility of autopsy do 
not allow definite conclusions. 
Fig. 18.2: The Blacas Head, from Melos. London, British Museum, inv. 
no. 550. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Fig. 18.3: Tool marks on the back of the Blacas Head. London, British 
Museum inv. no. 550. 


Fig. 18.4: Head of Anytos from Lykosoura. Athens National Museum inv. 
no. 1736. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


From the statue of Theban Herakles, a work of Damophon 
set up in the Asklepieion at Messene, only the over-life-size 
head survives in a badly damaged state (inv. no. 3337; height 
0.39 m) (Fig. 18.5).1735 The back of the skull has an oblique 
joining surface with anathyrosis for the attachment of an 
additional piece. The cheeks are fleshy, forming a unified mass 
with the rounded chin. The mouth is small, while the eyes are 
large and deeply set. The eyebrow ridge is massive, the 
forehead high in the centre. The hair is arranged in short, 
restless locks with strong chiaroscuro; they flow down to the 
neck, leaving the ears free and ending in curls around the 
forehead. The plasticity of the locks diminishes gradually 
toward the top of the skull. The head is turned slightly to the 
left. Fragments of the figure’s left foot, left lower leg, and parts 
of the lion skin, thigh and hip also survive (inv. nos. 256, 3079, 
3040, 3042, 3043). 


Fig. 18.5: Head of Herakles. Messene Museum, inv. no. 3337. Photo: 
Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


From the colossal statue of Tyche, the right foot with its 
sandal and parts of the figure’s torso and drapery are 
preserved (inv. nos. 257, 806, 336).1736 The following fragments 
are also attributed to Damophon’s statue of Artemis Orthia, 
who held a torch in one hand (Phosphoros): (1) the left side of 
the head (inv. no. 55),1737 (2) two cheeks (inv. nos. 1188, 3308), 
(3) the right hand with torch (inv. no. 317), (4) the right knee 
(inv. no. 2635), (5) parts of the goddess’ arms (inv. nos. 921, 451), 
and (6) a larger than life left lower leg broken a little above the 
ankle and below the knee (inv. no. 6634; height 0.495 m). 

The torso of the cult statue of the Mother of the Gods 
(Cybele), another work of Damophon (inv. no. 6658), came to 
light north of the Gymnasium.1733 The goddess is portrayed 
slightly larger than life, sitting on a round chest (kiste). A great 
serpent winds itself around the chest, while the top is spread 
with a lion skin. The goddess wears a chiton with deep folds 
reaching down to her plinth. The front part of the thighs, 
together with the knees, the lower legs, and the ankles, is 
broken off, as is the torso from the hips upward. The preserved 
part of the hips is covered by the himation, which falls in heavy 
folds, covering the legs down to the ankles. The chest, the 
serpent, and the lion skin are distinctive elements of the 
personality of the Mother of the Gods; on an inscribed base 
from Messene, she is called “Great Mother” (MeydAa 
Matnp).1739 Fragments of a life-size marble lion found in the 
same area show that the goddess was accompanied by at least 
one free-standing lion. A dedicatory relief of a seated Cybele 
with a lion sitting beside her, found near the statue leaves no 
doubt about its identity. Damophon’s Cybele is characterized by 


iconographic originality, without dependence on Agorakritos’ 
cult statue of the Mother in the Athenian Agora or the statue of 
Cybele from Moschato.1740 


Other Works and Artists of the Hellenistic Period 


The members of the French scientific mission to the Morea 
(Expédition scientifique de Morée) who worked at Ancient 
Messene for a month in 1828 went on to produce a detailed 
topographical description of the entire ancient city. They also 
dag trial trenches of limited extent at different spots in order to 
record the architectural form of certain structures visible at the 
time, such as the Stadium-Gymnasium and the Mausoleum, the 
Asklepieion, and the Theatre. They were particularly 
meticulous in their description and recording of the 
fortification towers and especially the renowned Arcadian 
Gate, which impressed them as much as it had the travel writer 
Pausanias a good many centuries earlier. In addition, the 
French carefully transcribed certain inscriptions. The only 
sculpture that they removed from Messene to Paris, “par ordre 
du gouvernement frangais,” as they stated (and probably 
without permission from the Greek government under Ioannis 
Capodistrias) is the third-century B.C. marble relief (Louvre, 
inv. no. 858) from the city’s gymnasium, which probably depicts 
Alexander in a lion hunt.1741 

One generation earlier, in 1803, George Hamilton Gordon, 
fourth Earl of Aberdeen (1784-1860), broke off the marble head 
of a statue built into the gate to the new monastery of Voulkano 
with the abbot’s consent. Gordon’s heirs offered the head to the 
British Museum (inv. no. 1600) (Fig. 18.6).1742 Most scholars 
believe that this head is an original by Praxiteles, depicting 


Hermes or Herakles. Its stylistic affinity to Skopas as well as 
Damophon, however, cannot be disputed. Its incorporation into 
the wall of the entrance to the monastery explains the 
difference in color between the left and right sides of the head. 
The right side of the head, which was built into the wall, 
preserves the ancient surface of the marble, whereas the 
exposed left side shows deposits and slight indentations. In the 
interior of the monastery, in the south wall of the corridor 
leading to the cells upstairs, are two additional pieces of 
sculpture: the feet and plinth of the marble statue of a male 
figure, and a relief with a torso of Artemis. 
Fig. 18.6: The Aberdeen Head. London, British Museum, inv. no. 1600. 
Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Metopes from the Temple of Poseidon (inv. nos. 3596, 3964— 
3966). Poros architectural elements, originally stuccoed and 
painted, from the Doric frieze of the Temple of Poseidon, dated 
to the third century B.C., came to light in 1989, 1990, and 1991 
built into Early Byzantine structures north of the Sebasteion. 
On a triglyph, carved of one block with the metope, we see the 
folds of the windblown chlamys of a male figure. On another 
metope (inv. no. 3217), also in one piece with a triglyph, is 
preserved a relief scene of Andromeda bound to a crag.i1743 A 
corner element depicts a sea monster (hippocamp) with a 
snaky winding tail ridden by a Triton or Nereid. 

Stone herm of Herakles (inv. no. 4209; height 0.85 m). A 
limestone herm, missing its lower part, with bulky integral 
arms, was found fallen in front of the fourth column of the 
west stoa of the Gymnasium.1744 It depicts Herakles with a lion 
skin cap. The lion’s forelegs are tied in a Herakles knot on his 
chest (Fig. 18.7). Beneath the knot, between it and the genitals 
rendered in relief lower on the shaft, is this four-line 


inscription: 


MUAtasac 
Néwvoc 

‘Hpaxalet] 
aveOn[ke.] 


Fig. 18.7: Herm of Herakles dedicated by Philliadas son of Neon, 
limestone. Messene Museum, inv. no. 4209. Photo: Society of 
Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


The letter-forms are typical of the third century B.C. Philliadas 
must be a scion of the distinguished pro-Macedonian family of 
the Philiads from the time of Alexander the Great (Dem. 
18.295), or more precisely of Philiades and his sons Neon and 
Thrasylochos.i745 Because it is made in hard local limestone in 
a style that is not particularly distinguished, the herm cannot 
be precisely dated on the basis of style. The generally severe 
expression of the divine hero and the individual characteristics 
of his face and hairstyle betray a conservative, quasi-naive 
archaism that can be attributed to the nature of the work 
(herm) but also to the local Messenian workshop of the third 
century B.C. 

A stone hekataion (inv. no. 5147; height 0.73 m) of the second 
century B.C. was found in 1994 at the crossroads northeast of 
the Asklepieion next to an inscribed column upon which it had 
been erected. It depicts Artemis in three different types around 
a kioniskos (Fig. 18.8). Part of the edge of a limestone basin 
from the same findspot has a circular cutting in its lower 
surface into which the upper end of the kioniskos of the 
hekataion fits exactly.1746 The dedication consequently had the 
form of a perirrhanterion supported by three matching 
hekataia, each facing the viewer with a different Artemis type. 
A second limestone hekataion (inv. no. 265) now in the Messene 


Museum storeroom has the same dimensions; it bears three 
comparable Artemis types and must belong to the same 
composite work. 
Fig. 18.8: Hekataion of Artemis in three types around a kioniskos. 
Messene Museum, inv. no. 5147. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Herms of Harpokrates: Two identical hip herms of local 
limestone, one of them heavily weathered, come from the area 
of the Stadium-Gymnasium and are dated to the second 
century B.C. The best preserved herm (inv. no. 54; height 1.20 
m) represents a young boy wrapped tightly in a himation, 
which also covers his head and hands. His right arm is bent 
against his chest, his left hangs by his side.1747 Comparable 
figures from Delos and Thespiai in Boeotia, where Eros was 
worshipped, suggest the identification with Harpokrates, the 
Egyptian counterpart of Eros. At Messene he seems to have a 
connection with the Gymnasium, not only because of his 
findspot but also because of the ephebes’ names written on the 
herm, for example the names Polychandas on the shaft and 
Nikon next to the bent elbow. 

A torso of a woman (inv. no. 7937; height 0.88 m) was found 
in 1995 built into an Early Byzantine wall in the street east of 
the Asklepieion.174s Fashioned from local sandy poros 
limestone, it was stuccoed and painted. It is preserved from the 
shoulders to approximately the middle of the thighs. The head 
was made separately and attached, as was the right arm. The 
figure’s weight would have rested on the right leg. The torso’s 
back is roughly worked. The figure wears a heavy chiton girded 
high, and a himation of lighter fabric wound tightly at the hips 
and back. The himation is draped diagonally from the left 
shoulder, leaving the right breast uncovered. The attached 
right arm was bent forward, while the left was extended down 


and out, following the line of the himation’s vertical folds (Fig. 
18.9). The bulky figure from the waist down, the pose, the 
garments, and the manner in which their folds are rendered, 
particularly the stretched, rope-like pleats of the light himation 
clinging to the hips and thighs, and the high girding betray a 
stylistic affinity with draped female figures of the mid-second 
century B.C. such as Cleopatra from Delos (Chapter 7, Fig. 16) 
and other portrait statues, mainly from Kos.1749 The light, 
transparent himatia worn over chitons of thicker material 
were called coae vestes by the Romans. 

Fig. 18.9: Torso of a woman, sandy poros limestone. Messene Museum, 

inv. no. 7937. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


A rider torso (inv. no. 261; height 0.67 m) that came to light 
in the area of the Asklepieion likely represented one of the 
Dioskouroii750 and is an excellent work from the second 
century B.C. The mounted hero wears a chiton and chlamys; 
the latter is pinned at the right shoulder and belted at the 
waist. The right arm was carved separately and attached. The 
back is heavily weathered because of lengthy exposure to the 
open air. It is also roughly worked, with two deep circular holes 
for a horizontal attachment. These elements show that the 
work was set up against a wall with its back left unfinished, as 
is often the case with pedimental compositions. 

Five statues of girls (inv. nos. 241, 244, 245, 246+247, 259) 
found in 1962-1963 in the Artemision of the Asklepieion 
portray girls clad identically in high-girt chitons; they are 
works of the first century B.C.1751 They were dedicated by their 
parents inside the chapel of Artemis. The girls participated in 
mystery cults, rites of passage to the age of maturity, well- 
known from other sanctuaries of Artemis, especially that of 
Artemis Iphigeneia at Brauron in Attica. A fragmentary statue 


(inv. nos. 246+247) wears a bracelet on her left wrist, her hand 
holding a xoanon (wooden cult image) of Artemis (Fig. 18.10). 
According to the inscription carved on the base, the girl was 
named Mego and her statue was dedicated to Artemis Orthia by 
her parents Damonikos, son of Mantikrates, and Timarchis. 
Fig. 18.10: Marble statue of a girl from the Artemision, holding the 
xoanon of the goddess. Messene Museum, inv. nos. 246+247. Photo: 
Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


One class of dedicatory and funerary reliefs carved in local 
limestone carries representations of raised hands with open 
palms. As a rule, they are artless, chance finds without 
stratigraphical data, with the result that their dating is 
problematic. In any case, none of them seems to be older than 
the late Hellenistic period. The earliest are dated to the second 
century B.C., while their use continued into the second century 
A.D. The origin of the motif should probably be placed in the 
Near East in connection with the import of foreign cults into 
Greece. Their interpretation is based on inscribed parallels and 
the few inscriptions on the reliefs themselves.1752 


Sculptures of the Roman Period 


Imports and exports of products from and to the Adriatic 
increased, as was to be expected, after the fall of Corinth to the 
Romans in 146 B.C. This became even more noticeable at the 
time of Augustus, when Roman citizens and others settled in 
the city, creating an even bigger market for Italian products. 
Roman emperors like Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, as well as 
Titus, Vespasian, Domitian, Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, 
and Lucius Verus were honoured by the Messenians, who 
erected their portraits in the agora and the Theatre.1753 The city 


elite went so far as to honour Sulla and his general Murena 
with statues.1754 In the Augustan period, a sizeable group of 
ephebes is recorded in the ephebic lists as the tribe “of 
foreigners and Romans,” which was added to the five tribes of 
Messene as the population dwindled.1755 The first wave of 
emigration from Italy must have taken place during the late 
Republic, likely originating in Campania, with which 
Messenian families like the Saethidae maintained ties at least 
until the Antonine period.1756 Messene and Messenia in general 
in the Roman period were peaceful and prosperous, especially 
the elite, until the end of the fourth century A.D. The long years 
of the pax romana were beneficial to Messene which enjoyed a 
high level of social and economic development, particularly 
from the time of Augustus onward, and witnessed the revival of 
the institution of the ephebeia and its survival at least until the 
end of the second century A.D.1757 The erection of copies of 
famous sculptures such as the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, the 
Caserta Herakles of Lysippos, and Hermes in the remodelled 
and renovated Gymnasium, as well as the building of the 
monumental tetrastyle Propylon at the north end of the 
Gymnasium’s west stoa and the erection of the monument of 
the Saethidae all took place during the Julio-Claudian period. 
Members of the Messenian elite, among them Saethidas and 
Dionysios son of Aristomenes, enjoyed posthumous heroic 
honours from at least the first century A.D. and had the 
privilege of building opulent funerary monuments within the 
city walls.i7ss When the travel writer Pausanias visited Messene 
in A.D. 155-161 during the reign of Antoninus Pius, the city 
maintained a great many elements of its Hellenistic past, still 
being a significant political, economic, and artistic centre.1759 
Pausanias, absolutely devoted to the old religion, without 
“being bothered by dogmatic doubts, and icily indifferent to the 


faith of the Christians,”1760 could still admire the great second- 
century B.C. Messenian sculptor Damophon’s cult statues and 
historical portraits, which adorned not only the Asklepieion but 
also the temples of Zeus Soter, the Mother of the Gods, and 
Artemis Laphria in their sanctuaries in the agora and at other 
locations in the city.1761 Messene managed to avoid collapse, as 
did Athens, which then experienced a second golden age 
thanks mainly to Herodes Atticus and the enlightened emperor 
Hadrian, with his new city (Paus. 1.20.7).1762 Under Roman rule, 
the city retained certain privileges, as well as the freedom to 
govern itself on the basis of its ancient laws, like Sparta.1763 The 
opulent monumental burial chambers outside the Arcadian 
Gate, with their marble sarcophagi in which select members of 
the Messenian aristocracy were buried, bear witness to the 
high economic status of that class in the second and third 
centuries A.D. One sarcophagus from the reign of Antoninus 
Pius shows a fierce battle involving cavalry and infantry with 
the warriors in heroic nudity (obviously a battle of the Trojan 
War), while another, from the beginning of the third century 
A.D., depicts a naval battle. They are Attic sarcophagi, products 
of workshops which experienced a remarkable flowering 
between A.D. 150 and 250, with exports reaching the most 
remote corners of the Roman Empire.1764 The final collapse and 
abandonment of Messene’s public buildings date from after the 
great earthquake of A.D. 365, documented by the numismatic 
and ceramic data from the destruction layers that covered the 
ruins. 

The rock support of the club of the Caserta Herakles from 
the Gymnasium of Messene preserves fragments of a tablet 
with the signature of two artists, father and son: 


AmtoAA[W] voc E[puodw-] 


pov Ade[Ea]vSpevs kat 
Anuytptos AmtoAAw- 
vio[v émotovv]. 


These artists from Alexandria — Pausanias (4.32.1) calls them 
“Egyptians” and credits them with the statues of Hermes, 
Theseus, and Herakles in the Gymnasium of Messene - also 
signed another work of the first century B.C. that has not 
survived.i765 Demetrios son of Apollonios signed by himself the 
base of the statue of a girl in the chapel of Artemis of the 
Asklepieion.1766 

The excavations of a hero shrine, probably belonging to 
Aristomenes, northwest of the Gymnasium of Messene, brought 
to light an assemblage of sculptured body parts deposited into a 
pit, products of a local workshop.1767 They do not belong to 
acrolithic or partly-acrolithic statues. They were not cult 
statues and for the most part do not show any technical 
features indicating support, insertion, or attachment to a 
wooden or even stone core, which would suggest acroliths.1768 
Right next to the deposit of sculptures we discovered a coin 
hoard containing sixty-three silver denarii, a rare find in a 
Greek context.1769 The earliest coins are seven denarii of 
Augustus whose reverses honour the prematurely deceased 
Caesars Gaius and Lucius, Agrippa’s sons, minted at Lyon 
between A.D. 2 and A.D. 4.1770 The chronological distribution of 
these sixty-three denarii covers a long period (130 years), as 
shown in the chart drawn up by the numismatist Kleanthes 
Sidiropoulos. Their weathered condition, the Greek characters, 
as well as the countermarks on certain of them, show that they 
circulated for a long period of time without losing their value. 
The sculptures were buried at the same time as the denarii 
were hidden. Their production must therefore be placed a little 


before A.D. 2 or 4, around the last decades of the first century 
B.C.; this dating is also supported by the stylistic characteristics 
of the heads from the deposit. 

The sculptural assemblage consists of three marble hands 
carved separately, five pairs of marble lower legs, five pairs of 
feet, as well as four life-size marble heads — three male and one 
female - also carved separately. Each of the three hands shows 
a different gesture, and two hold a staff. The self-contained 
nature of the works, the absence of dowels, and the fact that 
only part of the staff is shown lead to the conclusion that they 
were not intended to be attached to statues, but represent 
exemplars of various types of hands with or without a staff, in 
other words, models used by the workshop.i771 Four of the 
pairs of feet (three bare, one with sandals) are male, while the 
fifth pair, showing toes with sandals, belongs to a woman. The 
height difference between right and left lower leg observed in 
all the male pairs is related to the uneven way they appear 
beneath the oblique hem of the himation of a draped male 
figure, standing or seated. These also functioned, as did the 
hands, as models for the marble sculptors. Under the heel of a 
foot we see a cylindrical element (Ba8piov) 0.02 m high, which 
shows that the right leg was free, slightly raised and drawn 
back. The sandals belong to the generic type with a tongue 
(lingula) covering the instep, pulled back by thin leather straps 
which radiate outward from the front with the insertion of a 
loop. This type was popular in Italy from the Republican period 
onward and was introduced to Greece by Roman colonists.1772 
The presence of Romans and their permanent settlement are 
attested at Messene at least from the time of Julius Caesar, 
while the first generation of Roman ephebes appears in lists 
from the Gymnasium in the early years of Augustus.1773 The 
toes wearing sandals (inv. nos. 12355-12356; length 0.085-0.11 


m, width 0.089-0.104 m) (Fig. 18.11) are flat at the back, bearing 
dowel holes for attachment to a female figure wearing a 
chiton.1774 The sandals have thick soles and a slight indentation 
between the first and second toes, conforming to the usual 
Hellenistic type.i775 Part of the strap is preserved touching the 
little toe of the right foot. 
Fig. 18.11: Sandalled toes of a female statue. Messene Museum, inv. 

nos. 12355-12356. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


Heads 


1. Marble head and neck of a man, slightly inclined to the 
right (inv. no. 12384; height 0.335 m). The nose is broken. 
It depicts a clean-shaven old man; the front of his skull is 
bald, while the back is covered by short locks of hair 
rendered in a linear fashion (Fig. 18.12). The lineaments 
of the face are harsh: deep wrinkles mark the forehead, 
the eyebrow ridge, the relatively large mouth, and the 
powerful neck. The work is characteristic of the late 
Republic or early Augustan period, emphasizing the facial 
features of an elderly man in a realistic manner.1776 
Marble statues and herms with posthumous portraits of 
heroized eminent men of Messene comparable to this 
head of an old man have come to light along the west stoa 
of the Gymnasium and outside the Arcadian Gate, erected 
in their grave monuments and burial chambers.1777 

2. Marble head of a man (inv. no. 12452; height 0.39 m), 
slightly inclined to its right. The neck is long, its lower 
part worked into a tenon for insertion into the torso of a 
marble statue (Fig. 18.13). It depicts a mature man with 
clean-shaven face and short hair in flat linear locks which 


form a fringe in front and hang halfway down his neck, 
arranged in the style of the age of Augustus. The long, 
thin face’s emphatically sombre, pensive expression 
reveals an intellectual, such as certain members of the 
Hellenized Roman colonial aristocracy of Messene. The 
facial features present similarities to the portraits of 
Augustus himself, such as the one at Tigani (Pythagorion) 
on Samos, the bronze equestrian statue in the National 
Museum in Athens, and the marble portrait of Augustus’ 
son-in-law Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa in the Schloss 
Fasanerie.1773 The deeply sorrowful expression of the 
head may be related to the statue’s funerary use. 

. Marble head of a young man (inv. no. 12254; height 0.32 
m), with its neck still attached, bearing a smooth 
underside (Fig. 18.14). The hair is arranged in short, 
restless locks similar to the previous portrait head but in 
higher relief. It gives the impression of an athlete in a 
heavy event such as boxing or pankration and is 
contemporary with the previous portrait. 

. Bust of Aphrodite, slightly larger than life (inv. no. 12466; 
height 0.42 m); part of the top of the forehead and the tip 
of the nose are missing (Fig. 18.15). The head was carved 
from the same block together with part of the chest and 
hollowed out from underneath, as is usual for busts. The 
upper part of the skull has an oblique cutting to receive a 
separately worked piece of marble. The back of the bust 
has also been cut and smoothed; it has a circular hole 
with part of a large rusty iron dowel still in place. The 
bust was probably designed to be inserted into a 
medallion (imago clipeata) or secured onto a vertical 
surface. The hair is arranged in wavy locks that flow 
backward and are held together with a metal band.1779 


The head is partially unfinished and must have served as 
an exemplar for orders. It represents a variant on 
Praxiteles’ Aphrodite of Knidos and is dated to the 
Augustan period prior to A.D. 2—4.1780 
Fig. 18.12: Marble portrait head of an old man, Augustan period. 
Messene Museum, inv. no. 12384. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Fig. 18.13: Marble portrait head of a mature man of letters, Augustan 
period. Messene Museum, inv. no. 12452. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Fig. 18.14: Portrait head of a young athlete, Augustan period. Messene 
Museum, inv. no. 12254. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological 
Studies. 


Fig. 18.15: Bust of Aphrodite, Augustan period. Messene Museum, inv. 
no. 12466. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


This find confirms the continuity of the sculptural tradition and 
the prosperity of Messene during the Julio-Claudian period. The 
organized sculpture workshop specialized in portraiture and 
copies of famous works of Classical antiquity (opera nobilia).1781 
The hoard of denarii constituted part of the sculptors’ fees. The 
sculptural assemblage from the Stadium deposit consists of 
exemplars (models) of three different male types: an elderly 
man, a middle-aged littérateur, and a young man with plainly 
athletic facial features, as well as three different types of hands 
and lower legs with either bare or sandaled feet.i7s2 All their 
technical features show that they were not used in actual 
statues.1733 The much later assemblages from Aphrodisias 
comprise only feet and certain hands in an early stage of 
production for training apprentices that had _ been 
discarded.i7s4 Isolated samples of the work of apprentice 


sculptors have been found in various cities in Greece.1785 

During the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, the marble 
sculptor from Alexandria Apollonios son of Hermodoros, along 
with his son Demetrios, was active at Messene, as we already 
mentioned. Three of their important works, in fact — a colossal 
Caserta Herakles, a Hermes, and a Theseus — had been erected 
in the west wing of the Gymnasium, a few metres south of the 
findspot of the deposit with the denarii and the sculpture 
models.i7s6 The sculptors may have buried the examples of 
their craft in the pit, together with the denarii, to preserve 
them from the threat of earthquake that seems to have shaken 
Messene between A.D. 2 and 4. A reason other than earthquake 
explaining this concealment is not documented in this era of 
general tranquillity and prosperity for the entire provincia 
Achaea. 

In the late Augustan period, repairs to buildings which were 
damaged probably by an earhtquake were funded by 
contributions from twenty-two Greek and Hellenized Roman 
citizens, according to an inscription from the Sebasteion of the 
Asklepieion. 1787 Repairs were made to the Arsinoe Fountain, 
the Ekklesiasterion, the stoas of the Gymnasium, and the 
seating of the Stadium, documented by other inscriptions, for 
the most part inscribed on the monuments themselves. An 
earthquake is also denoted by the word dtona (“unnatural 
events”) in line 41 of an inscription of the year A.D. 14 which 
came to light in 1988 at the Sebasteion of the Asklepieion (SEG 
41, 1991, 328; cf. SEG 42, 1992, 344). Among other things, the 
inscription refers to a delegation of Messenians to the emperor 
Tiberius in Rome just after he was proclaimed emperor in A.D. 
14 immediately upon the death of the deified Augustus, who (as 
we know) had not harboured friendly feelings towards the 
Messenians. The Messenian delegation, according to this 


inscription, sought the emperor Tiberius’ “indulgence” (€A¢oc) 
so that the Messenians could proceed to repair the buildings 
which had been affected by the dtona (of Poseidon the earth- 
shaker, god of seismic activity).1788 

The marble statue of Hermes (height 2.32 m) dominates Hall 
A of the Museum of Messene (Fig. 18.16).1789 Messenger of the 
gods, protector of commerce and youth in training, he is 
portrayed in heroic nudity, his weight resting on his right leg, 
his relaxed leg drawn to the left. His right hand (now missing) 
held the caduceus. Thrown over his shoulder and wrapped 
around his bent left arm is a chlamys, which falls downward in 
long, thick folds. He is an excellently preserved first-century 
A.D. copy of an original of the fourth century B.C. It is 
attributed not to the School of Praxiteles but either to Skopas or 
to the followers of Polykleitos. He is very close to Hermes 
Psychopompos on the relief column drum from the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesos (British Museum 1206) (Chapter 5, Fig. 
19),1790 where Skopas also worked. The Messene Hermes was 
found in Room IX of the west stoa of the Gymnasium, fallen in 
front of his base, which had been moved from another area. 
The earlier inscription on the back of the base confirms that it 
was reused in a funerary context: the deceased in the adjacent 
grave monument was identified with Hermes Psychopompos. 


Fig. 18.16: Statue of Hermes Psychopompos. Messene Museum inv. no. 
8664. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


The statue of Theseus that Pausanias saw in the Gymnasium 
of Messene and attributed to sculptors from Alexandria should 
be identified with the Doryphoros torso (inv. nos. 7935a-y, 
6703a-B) discovered in Room III of the Gymnasium together 
with fragments of its arms, lower legs and feet with the plinth, 
and the support (palm tree trunk) for the right, weight-bearing 


leg (Fig. 18.17).1791 It is a copy of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos, 
set up somewhat haphazardly on a reused base which had 
previously held a bronze statue. The Messene Doryphoros can 
be added to the list of known Roman copies, e.g., Naples (Museo 
Nazionale, complete), Rome (Palazzo Mattei di Giove, 
incomplete), Florence (Galleria degli Uffizi, basalt torso), Berlin 
(Pourtalés torso), and Minneapolis (Institute of Art, complete). 
The Minneapolis copy (height 1.96 m) comes from Italy and is 
regarded as the best of the preserved examples. It can be dated 
to the Augustan period, even though earlier dates have been 
proposed.i792 The Messene copy is of higher quality than the 
Minneapolis one judging by the fine workmanship of the feet, 
the base, and the support. It appears closer to the Naples copy 
(found at Pompeii), whose height together with the plinth 
comes to 2.12 m. The creation and erection of the Messene 
Doryphoros on a base previously used for a bronze statue can 
be dated to the reign of Augustus. It is contemporary with the 
reorganization of the space of the city’s Gymnasium, the revival 
of the institution of the ephebeia, and the building of the 
monumental tetrastyle Doric propylon. Consequently, in 
contrast to the other copies, the Messene Doryphoros can be 
dated on the basis of external (architectural and epigraphical) 
evidence, not simply on internal criteria. Its discovery raises 
the issue of the identity of the subject portrayed. That the figure 
is nude and larger than life undeniably indicates that a 
demigod or hero is portrayed, not an ordinary mortal. It is 
suggested here that Pausanias identified the Messene 
Doryphoros with Theseus.1793 
Fig. 18.17: Headless Doryphoros (Theseus), from the Gymnasium. 
Messene Museum, inv. nos. 7935a-y, 6703a-B. Photo; Society of 
Messenian Archaeological Studies. 


A headless statue of a man in a himation (height 1.71 m) was 


also found in Room IX of the Gymnasium, fallen in front of its 
base next to the Hermes Psychopompos. The papyrus rolls 
beside the left leg, which also served as a support, identify its 
subject as an intellectual (philosopher or orator).1794 The 
treatment of the folds, the lack of corporeality (very evident 
from the sides), the rendering of the particularly slender and 
lifeless fingers of the right hand as they emerge from the 
himation, in combination with the palliatus statue type, which 
was very popular in the Roman period, point to a date in the 
first century A.D. The limestone base of Theon (inv. no. 6650) is 
inscribed on two sides. The inscription at the front (side A), 
dated to the first century A.D., is related to the torso of the 
intellectual, and an earlier one at the back (side B) belongs to 
the initial use of the base for the support of a bronze statue. 


Side A: 

A mMOALC 

Tu. KAavdtov 
Nuxnpatou 
vidv Oéwva 


[--------- ] tov av]tav 
ev[epyétav oi £m] nBevKo- 
TEC UIT AUTOV APETAG EveKEev 
Kai evvoiac ac Eywv Steté- 
Agt cic avTOUC. 


The characterization of Tiberius Claudius Theon as a hero 
({pwa) indicates posthumous honours, while the erection of the 
statue next to the grave monuments, as in the case of the 
Hermes, suggests funerary use. The earlier inscription on the 
back refers to an honorary statue of a gymnasiarch set up by 
“the ephebes under him” (oi vm’ avtov €mnfou in the second or 


first century B.C. 

The excavations at the theatre of Messene brought to light 
two larger than life headless imperial portraits in front of the 
central apsidal niche of the scaenae frons: Hadrian (?) (inv. no. 
11875), clad in a Greek himation, and Trajan (inv. no. 11876) 
wearing a paludamentum over his richly decorated metal 
cuirass.1795 The iconography of the cuirass reflects Trajan’s 
victories against the Parthians in the East and other restless 
neighbours of the Roman Empire; a similar statue of Trajan 
dedicated by Herodes Atticus was found at Olympia and dates 
to the Antonine period. A colossal marble head of Lucius Verus, 
co-emperor of Marcus Aurelius A.D. 161-169, was found in the 
west niche, depicting Verus as a mature man crowned with the 
corona civica.1796 

According to an inscribed statue base UG V 1, 1451) found in 
the agora of Messene, the high priest of the Sebastoi and 
Helladarch Tiberius Claudius Saethidas Caelianus II dedicated a 
bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius when the latter was Caesar 
under the emperor Antoninus Pius (A.D. 139-161). With his 
brother Tiberius Claudius Frontinus Nikeratos, Saethidas 
Caelianus II dedicated a bronze statue of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and a statue of Faustina the Younger in the agora in 
the year 163/4 during the emperor’s eighteenth tribunate.1797 
The bases of these statues stood in front of the south side of the 
Temple of Messana, inscribed in Latin. Saethidas Caelianus II 
sponsored the construction of the monumental scene building. 
The sculptural programme of the scaenae frons relates to his 
ancestors and the Roman emperors (Trajan, Hadrian, Septimius 
Severus, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus) with whom the 
Saethidae were closely connected, as documented by Greek and 
Latin inscriptions found in the Peloponnese and in Italy, 
particularly at Abellinum in Campania, where the family 


owned vast estates. Saethidas Caelianus II was quaestor of the 
province of Sicily, augur, and tribune of the plebs, as well as 
patronus Coloniae Abellinatum. 

The decorative scheme of the Roman scene building presents 
close similarities to that of the Nymphaeum at Olympia.i79s The 
wealthy and ambitious Saethidas Caelianus II, it would appear, 
tried to emulate the success and fame of Herodes Atticus. The 
high quality of the sculptural decoration in both the 
Nymphaeum at Olympia and the Theatre of Messene betrays 
the hands of Athenian sculptors from neo-Attic workshops. 
Excavations in the fill of the proscenium uncovered sculptural 
fragments and marble statues that had fallen from the niches 
of the second and likely the third storeys of the scaenae frons: 


1. Marble statue of Isis Pelagia (inv. no. 12000; maximum 
height 1.699 m) (Fig. 18.18).1799 The goddess moves to 
right, her extended left leg resting on the ship’s prow. She 
once held the foresail in both hands as it billowed in the 
wind; Isis herself serves as the ship’s mainmast. The sail 
is now missing, as are the goddess’ hands. Her head and 
neck were carved separately and inserted. Only two large 
swirling woolly masses from the edges of the sail, along 
with two supports in one piece with her knee and lower 
leg are preserved. The rich folds of the himation cling to 
her thighs, while the upper part of the garment curves 
behind her back. The folds are particularly dense and 
slender, almost sharp at the ends. Underneath her 
himation, she wears a long-sleeved chiton, girt high and 
pinned on the right shoulder. She also wears a diadem. A 
diagonal garland of flowers falls from her left shoulder; it 
is a typical attribute of this Egyptian divinity, who was 
very popular throughout the Mediterranean in late 


antiquity. No other statue of Isis Pelagia comparable to 
that at Messene is known. This type of Isis Pelagia 
appears as the coin type of Isis Pharia (‘of the lighthouse’) 
on the coins of numerous cities, kings, and emperors, on a 
relief from Delos, and on Roman clay lamps as well. The 
Messenian statue of Isis Pelagia was placed in an apsidal 
niche of the scene building of the Roman theatre and had 
a decorative function. It should not be ruled out, 
however, that the statue may have been moved there 
from the Sanctuary of Isis and Sarapis, which is located 
south of the Theatre. 

. Marble statue of youthful Hermes (inv. no. 11999; height 
1.058 m) (Fig. 18.19).1800 The head, right arm, and lower 
legs are missing. The right arm hangs by his side, while 
the bent left arm is enveloped in the chlamys, which is 
pinned on the right shoulder and covers part of the chest 
and back. The surface of the marble is polished. The 
statue is an Antonine copy of a late Classical original. 

. Marble herm (inv. no. 11998; height 1.80 m), missing only 
the right arm which was carved separately.iso1 It carries 
the portrait head of a man with a short beard and 
moustache (Fig. 18.20). The pupils of the eyes are incised 
but only lightly, in contrast to the pronounced drill holes 
in his short curls and beard. His expression is severe, the 
face being almost square, with fleshy lips. It was made 
early in the Antonine period. It may portray one of the 
Saethidae, perhaps Tiberius Claudius Saethidas Caelianus 
II, the only member of the family who succeeded in 
gaining the rank of senator thanks to his immense 
fortune in Messenia and Campania (Italy). Along with his 
twin brother Frontinus Nikeratos, he funded the 
renovation of the Theatre, its proscenium, and the 


decorative sculpture programme in A.D. 163/4. He himself 
had served as high priest of the Sebastoi for life and 
Helladarch from the Koinon of the Achaeans between 
A.D. 139 and 161.1802 

. Another marble herm (inv. no. 12341; height 1.685 m).1803 
Only the arms are missing. The attached portrait head 
came to light south of the scene building of the Theatre 
together with other sculptures and a variety of objects in 
the fill of the underground crypt of the Isis sanctuary (Fig. 
18.21). The curling locks of hair, the short beard, the 
moustache and fleshy lips, the expression, and the facial 
features are virtually identical to the preceding portrait 
(inv. no. 11998). It is also Antonine in date. It depicts 
Tiberius Claudius Frontinus Nikeratos, possibly the twin 
brother of Tiberius Claudius Saethidas Caelianus II. 

.A headless marble torso (inv. no. 12286 and 14481; 
maximum height 2.02 m) was found in the east parodos 
of the Theatre and depicts a woman of the Large 
Herculaneum Woman type.isoa She wears a_ heavy, 
densely folded chiton with a himation draped over it. The 
statue is a good-quality copy of the second century A.D. of 
a fourth-century B.C. type considered to be a creation of 
the School of Praxiteles. This type was as favoured by the 
Roman emperors as well as by the elite for the portrayal 
of married women.is05 The statue appears to have been 
set up in the eastern apsidal niche of the scene building 
and depicted Claudia Frontina, mother of Tiberius 
Claudius Saethidas Caelianus I. 

. A statue of Isis nursing Horus (inv. no. 13545; height 1.135 
m) was made from a single block of marble together with 
its plinth. The goddess sits on a cista mystica and nurses 
the child Horus-Harpocrates (Har-pe-khered).1s06 The 


goddess wears a chiton with short sleeves, belted high 
with a Herakles knot and leaving the left breast bare. Her 
sandalled feet rest at an angle on a low footstool. Above 
her chiton, she wears a richly pleated himation that 
covers the right side of her torso and thighs, while two 
long wavy locks of hair fall down her front. Her left hand 
tenderly fondles her child’s back, while his raised right 
hand touches the goddess’ naked left breast, ready to 
suckle. This Hellenized statue of the nursing Isis (Isis 
Lactans) is a work of the Hadrianic period; the original is 
dated to the third century B.C. and probably came from 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. 
Fig. 18.18: Marble statue of Isis Pelagia, from the Theatre. Messene 


Museum, inv. no. 12000. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological 
Studies. 


Fig. 18.19: Headless marble statue of youthful Hermes, from the 
Theatre. Messene Museum, inv. no. 11999. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Fig. 18.20: Herm with male portrait head, early Antonine period. 
Messene Museum, inv. no. 11998. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Fig. 18.21: Herm with male portrait head, early Antonine period. 
Messene Museum, inv. no. 12341. Photo: Society of Messenian 
Archaeological Studies. 


Three marble statues of priestesses of Artemis Orthia (inv. no. 
240, 242, 243) were found in 1962-1963 in the chapel of Artemis 
in the Asklepieion.i1s07 They are second-to-third-century A.D. 
copies of well-known statue types of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. According to the inscriptions on their cylindrical 
bases (which are located inside the temple), they portray Kallis 
daughter of Aristokles, Eirana daughter of Nymphodotos, and 


Klaudia Siteris. They wear chitons with a himation on top and 
held cylindrical incense boxes (AtBavwtpidec) in their extended 
left hands. These statues were set up by the “sacred gerontes of 
Upesia,” a council of elders responsible for the operation of the 
sanctuary and the organization of the rites inside the temple, 
after the women had successfully completed their term of 
service.1s0s 

A marble head of a woman (inv. no. 1354; height 0.275 m) 
was found before the west end of the stylobate of the Fountain 
of Arsinoe.iso9 The nose and mouth are missing and the surface 
is heavily weathered, while the left side exhibits numerous 
fractures (Fig. 18.22). The cheeks are fleshy, the gaze fixed. The 
outlines of the eyes and the pupils are rendered by incision. 
Use of the drill is evident in the corners of the eyes and the 
irises. The head is covered by a himation. The waved hair is 
parted in the middle over the forehead and carved in low 
relief. Behind the right ear, a spiral plait of hair can be 
discerned on the neck. Covering the head (caput velare) with a 
himation was required for ritual reasons and is typical of 
priestesses, women in mourning, suppliants, and brides. The 
portrait head can be dated to the second half of the third 
century A.D. and associated with the fountain’s final phase. 
Fig. 18.22: Marble head of a veiled woman, third century A.D. Messene 


Museum, inv. no. 1354. Photo: Society of Messenian Archaeological 
Studies. 


A large urban villa occupying an entire city block is situated 
east of the Asklepieion. Amidst a plethora of smaller rooms and 
service areas, two halls are distinguished by their size and the 
opulence of their construction. Their walls are covered with 
marble revetments. The floor of the northern hall is paved with 
rectangular limestone slabs framing an area of stone inlays 
(opus sectile), with multicoloured marbles in geometric 


patterns.1sio The floor of the southern hall has polychrome 
mosaics.isi1 Of the coins found in the destruction layer, the 
latest come from the reigns of Constans and Constantius II as 
Augustus (A.D. 346-350 and 346-361), determining the terminus 
post quem for the building’s destruction.1si2 A fallen marble 
statue came to light in the destruction layer of the hall with the 
marble inlays. After being reassembled from many fragments, 
it is now virtually complete (height 1.34 m) and depicts Artemis 
Laphria; only the top half of her bow is missing, broken off in 
antiquity.1si3 The goddess stands with her weight on her right 
leg and is in the process of taking an arrow from her quiver, 
which the copyist has omitted. Her left elbow is supported by a 
tree trunk, and she holds a bow in her left hand. Her hair, 
which still shows traces of a yellow ochre pigment, is parted in 
the middle and flows in delicate wavy locks to the back of the 
head, where it is tied up in a bun. The top of the skull is made 
from a separate piece of marble. She wears a chiton and over it 
a himation tied at the waist. The chiton is gathered up by using 
two belts, one girded high under the bosom, the other at hip 
level. She wears felt-lined boots (€uBddec) with the flaps 
hanging outside. This type is called Laphria by comparison 
with the coin type of Artemis Laphria on Roman coins from 
Patras. Pausanias (4.26.11) mentions a bronze statue of Artemis 
in Phelloe in Achaea which he describes as “taking an arrow 
from the quiver”; it must belong to a type similar to that at 
Messene. The Messene copy dates from the Antonine period 
and is one of the very few that retain their heads. The hairstyle 
and facial features have parallels in copies and variants of 
Praxiteles’ Knidian Aphrodite. 

Two more statues were uncovered on either side of Artemis 
Laphria. One of them, preserved only in fragments, depicts 
Hermes (inv. no. 264),1814 while the other is an intact imperial 


portrait, (inv. no. 263), most likely of Constantius II. The 
emperor holds an orb in his left hand and raises his right in 
address.isis The gesture of the right hand is due to a later 
modification: the new arm was carved separately and attached 
to the shoulder by the insertion of an iron dowel. The 
modification shows a change for the better in the hierarchical 
status of the man that can be connected with the transition 
from the rank of co-ruler (Caesar) to that of absolute ruling 
emperor (Augustus), which is precisely what happened to 
Constantius II in A.D. 350 after the death of his brother 
Constans.isis The stylistic details of the two statues of Hermes 
and the emperor indicate that they are products of the same 
local workshop. A dating around the second half of the fourth 
century A.D. seems plausible. Certain oddities of proportion in 
the imperial portrait, in addition to lack of corporeality, are due 
to the fact that it was recut out of a Hellenistic statue of a 
woman. 


Conclusion 


Messene, founded in 369 B.C., initially had no local sculptural 
tradition, but eventually witnessed the development of home- 
grown sculptors like Damophon son of Philip. He was active, 
and renowned, far beyond the boundaries of his native city and 
even the Peloponnese, reaching the Cyclades, the Ionian 
Islands, and the Greek mainland (West Locris). Damophon’s 
floruit in the late third and early second centuries B.C. 
coincided with the prosperity of Messenia and especially its 
capital. The construction of monumental buildings such as the 
Asklepieion and the Gymnasium-Stadium complex is dated to 
the same period. In addition to Damophon, a family of 


Messenian masters made bronze statues of victorious athletes 
at Olympia during the second and first centuries B.C. These 
sculptors were Agias I, his son Aristomenes, Agias II, son of 
Aristomenes, and Pyrilampos, the grandson or brother of Agias 
II.1si7 The city of Messene was also able to commission 
sculptures from artists from  Athens,isis Argos,1isi9 
Megalopolis,1s20 Heraia and Alexandria.is21 The inscribed bases 
of their works, mainly bronze statues, were found in the agora, 
the Asklepieion, and the Gymnasium of Messene. The ethnic of 
a sculptor from Heraia, a city in southern Arcadia, is preserved 
on the limestone base of the bronze statue of a boy athlete 
victorious in the Pythian Games in the late fourth century B.C. 
This inscription is the earliest testimony we have for foreign 
sculptors working at Messene. Unfortunately none of the 
bronze statues made by the above mentioned artists of the Late 
Classical and Hellenistic periods has survived. Statues of 
marble fared better than those of bronze, despite the fact that 
most of them have been found broken into pieces or used as 
building material in Early Christian structures. The recycling of 
statue bases at Messene, accompanied in some cases by reuse 
of the marble statues themselves, is an_ interesting 
phenomenon with parallels at Aphrodisias and other sites. 
Apollonios of Alexandria and his son Demetrios appear to 
have established their workshop in the vicinity of the 
Gymnasium,1is22 where a hoard of sculptural models (four 
heads, three hands, five pairs of feet, and five pairs of legs) has 
been found. The Messene Herakles, dating from the late 
Augustan period, is an original creation of these Alexandrian 
artists, “only generically patterned after Baroque forms,” as is 
the case with the more or less contemporary groups based on 
the Homeric epics, found in 1957 in a cave at Sperlonga on the 
Italian coast near Terracina, south of Rome, that were signed by 


three Rhodian masters.1s23 In this respect, the Laokoon group 
made by the same sculptors who signed the Scylla/ship 
composition at Sperlonga could be considered an original 
creation (based on earlier motifs) of the late first century B.C., 
as has been proposed.is24 Their common stylistic traits may be 
attributed to the dominant trends typified by the colossal 
marble statues and sculpture groups created by travelling 
artists in Rome, Rhodes, Alexandria, and Messene in the 
decades before and after the birth of Christ. This kind of art 
was defined and imposed by the Romans and the Romanized 
Greek elite.1s25 
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19 Greek Sculptors in Rome: An Art for 
the Romans 


Abstract: In the second century B.C. the victorious generals of 
the Roman Republic invited sculptors from Greece to create 
cult statues for the temples they dedicated in Rome; these were 


often acrolithic and made in a traditional, classicizing style. In 
addition, Greek sculptors active in Rome, Delos and Athens in 
the first century B.C. produced copies of works of the great 
masters and new creations in an eclectic style for the 
decoration of the villas of the Roman elite. 


Keywords: Apollo Sosianus, Timarchides, Polykles, Dionysios, 
Pasiteles, Palestrina, Sperlonga, candelabra, craters 


The background 


After a series of victorious military campaigns carried out by 
the Romans on mainland Greece and in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor, Greek art began to make its way into Rome for the first 
time without intermediaries.isz6 Greek artists were brought to 
the city by their conquerorsis27 and began to produce a large 
number of works for their new Roman patrons. During this 
period — which we may describe as a period of adjustment -, 
the Romans, in the process of discovering Greek art, began to 
acquire a certain familiarity with its different modes of 
expression, albeit initially in a rather haphazard way. 

In a second phaseiszs that developed in the final decades of 
the second century B.C., the Romans, fully accustomed to the 
new visual language, began to use it more freely, adapting it to 
their needs. Greek art became an enormous repertory of motifs 
and images that could be rearranged without regard to literary 
context, or used indiscriminately to serve the function of a new, 
Roman artwork. The aim of such works would be to celebrate a 
triumph, communicate simple messages to the public through 
state monuments, transmit optimistic and illusory formulas 
during the tragic events of the civil wars, or simply to serve as 
decoration of luxurious homes, villas and gardens with an 


acute appreciation of nature and refined, intellectual 
references to the world of Classical Greece. In the late 
Republican period and for much of the Imperial era, Greek 
images formed a sort of visual vocabulary that reduced them to 
signs or symbols;1829 these served, however, as the basis for the 
invention of an authentic art for the Romans.1s30 

Artistic trends are often the result of various influences and 
rarely depend on a particular cultural environment because 
artists tend to travel from place to place in search of lucrative 
commissions. The idea of an artist’s workshop having its own 
well-defined style fails to take into account their cosmopolitan 
nature, with only some of their craftsmen hired locally. And it 
is equally erroneous to assume that the baroque style usually 
attributed to Greek artists in Asia Minor was banned from 
Athenian workshops, in which case it would be difficult to 
explain the Belvedere torso by Apollonios, the late Hellenistic 
drapery of the Piacenza statue by Kleomenes or the Young Man 
slaying a bull (perhaps erroneously recognized as Mithras) 
from Ostia by Kriton,is31 Athenians all. Phyromachos - 
probably one of the artists charged with creating some of the 
Pergamon dedications for the victories over the Gauls — was 
also an Athenian.1s32 It is equally hard to define the neo-Attic 
trend of the late Republican and even more of the Imperial 
period as purely classicistic.1s33 There is no consensus on what 
is meant by the modern terms “classical”, “neoclassical” and 
“classicistic”, nor on their chronological sequence.is34 If we 
confine the classical period between the end of the Persian 
Wars and the death of Alexander the Great, we may have 
difficulties in labeling every literary and artistic work of that 
period as equally “classical”.1s35 Phidias’ Lemnia is surely 
classical from our point of view, but so are the robust nudes 
from the west pediment of the Parthenon, which anticipate 


Pergamene works. And furthermore, such restrictions would 
prevent us from considering “classical” literary works like 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, the epic verse of Homer or the poems 
of Alcaeus and Sappho. 

On the other hand, it is true that classicism, meant to 
embody classical values (Sometimes comprising the archaic 
and Severe style art as well), although not defined as such, was 
one of the basic elements of Greek culture, not only at the time 
of Roman domination, but also - to offer just two examples — in 
fourth-century B.C. Athens (Kephisodotos’ Eirene exhibits a 
certain retrospection) and in Ptolemaic Alexandria. 

As a matter of fact, the Romans invented a versatile visual 
vocabulary that combined various trends, capable of 
expressing a great range of subjects. Cult statues placed in 
temples, because of their function, tended to adhere to classical 
norms -— albeit with different emphasis in each case - in order 
to preserve the sacred tradition. Images of the gods placed in 
secular spaces, on the other hand, were more diversified, and 
made use of both archaic and Hellenistic elements, depending 
on their function.1s3s This system perfectly accommodated 
Roman needs.is37 Individualistic impulses and modes of self- 
presentation tended to prevail over the concept of the urbs as a 
unity, characterized by a traditional style. 


An art for the Romans 


The profusion of individual commissions had a decisive impact 
on the creation of new artistic modes of expression. What was 
largely lost was the religious dimension of art. In Greece, works 
by the foremost artists were votive offerings in temples and 
sanctuaries, or were intended to be displayed in civic spaces. 


While admiring them, citizens also drew lessons on how to 
prove themselves worthy heirs of such glory. These forms of 
communication were not intended for private individuals, but 
for the entire community.1s3s Only in the Hellenistic age did 
things begin to change, albeit in a limited way, through the 
efforts of a few civic benefactors.1s39 

In Rome, however, commissions issued from a wider range 
of sources, consisting of hundreds of individuals who 
channeled their excessive wealth into forms of self- 
presentation, which in Greece would have been unthinkable 
outside the royal courts.is40 In this way, in the initial phase of 
contact with the Greek world, the groundwork was laid for the 
birth of not so much an authentically Roman art, as an art for 
the Romans, the new rulers of the Mediterranean; an art that 
was versatile enough to become, through them, the universal 
visual language of an empire. 

One of the elements that contributed to the transformation 
of the concept of art under the Romans was the distinction - 
completely foreign to the Greek mentality — between negotium 
and otium.is41 The Roman elite kept public activities separate 
from interludes of relaxation, which took place in prestigious 
domus and sumptuous villasis42 that allowed them to be 
mentally transported to the most renowned sites of classical 
Greek culture (the Lyceum, the Academy) or myth (Cicero’s 
Amaltheionis43), evoked through works of art that had a 
mnemonic and, of course, decorative function. 

Art thus gained a new potential, not only serving the 
auxiliary functions of ornamentation and the applied arts, but 
also depicting the non-urban environment and the world of 
flora and fauna, until then only partially explored by Greek art 
of the Hellenistic period. In Rome these themes were exploited 
by Latin poetry. 


We can easily grasp this by observing the splendid objects 
that filled Roman villas, pervaded by an aura of sacredness: 
reliefs, basins, kraters, candelabra, marble rhyta.is44 They were 
produced by Greek craftsmen, often Athenians, decorated with 
superb vegetal scrolls and spiraling vines or an abundant 
figurative repertory which was inspired by archaic, classical 
and Hellenistic prototypes and incorporated into new schemes 
irrespective of their original forms — although the results could 
be exceptionally coherent. The decorative scheme could be 
suggestive of a complete immersion in nature, in some cases 
with a significant absence of the human figure. In the pure and 
serene environment of the villas - where in an intellectual 
otium, rich Romans constructed an alternative universe, 
artificially created by modifying the landscape -, the illusory 
formula of the felicitas of the present moment took shape in 
images of limpid and abstract tranquility, instilling a sense of 
absolute peace.1345 


The first wave of Athenian artists 


Pliny the Elder discusses some of the sculptures by Greek 
artists still displayed in his day in the porticoes and sacred 
buildings of the Circus Flaminius, dedicated by some of the 
most celebrated military leaders following their victories in 
Greece and Asia Minor. His writings provide vital information 
allowing us to construct a fairly precise, albeit incomplete, 
image of the situation of the arts in Rome during the period 
running roughly from the assumption of the censorhisp by 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus and Marcus Fulvius Nobilior (179 
B.C.) to the end of the century. 

The temples of Apollo Medicus, Jupiter Stator and Juno 


Regina housed works by sculptors from Athens (Timarchides, 
Polykles and Dionysios), Rhodes (Philiskos, Heliodoros and 
Polycharmos) and Asia Minor.is4¢ They were sculptures 
produced in workshops with varying cultural traditions — but 
were the differences perceptible to Roman eyes? A meticulous 
analysis of the surviving sculptures that can be at least 
somewhat reliably attributed to the artists cited by Pliny may 
help us to better understand the situation. 

Timarchides and the brothers Polykles and Dionysios were 
Athenians, from the deme of Thorikos, members of a family of 
sculptors that left a substantial mark in Greece and Rome in the 
third and second centuries B.C.1s47 The brothers Polykles, 
Timokles and Timarchides - sons of the elder Polykles - made 
various sculptures in Elateia, including a cult statue of Athena 
Kranaia, as attested by a few fragments. Polykles and Timokles 
are probably to be identified with the mint magistrates of the 
so-called New Style silver coins issued around 150 B.C. In 
addition, the portrait statue of the merchant Ofellius Ferus on 
Delos, the headless torso of which is still preserved in excellent 
condition,1s48 was created by Timarchides the Younger and 
Dionysios (Chapter 3, Fig. 18). 

A possible assessment of their style is based largely on the 
head of Hercules (Fig. 19.1) found on the slopes of the 
Capitoline, and believed to belong to the statue by Polykles that 
Cicero had seen on the hill, close to a statue of Scipio 
Aemilianus.is49 Its dramatic expression does not conform to the 
traditional idea of an Athenian School more conservative than 
those of Eastern Mediterranean cities like Pergamon, Rhodes or 
Alexandria. Despite a certain loss of intensity due to the toning 
down of dramatic elements in order to achieve a more classical 
appearance, it seems to have been influenced by Asian models, 
and in some ways belongs to the same cultural environment 


that created the statue of a Muse attributed to Euboulides, son 
of Eucheir, from the Attic deme of Kropidai,iss0 which may be 
of a slightly later date. 
Fig. 19.1: Rome, Capitoline Museums 2381, Centrale Montemartini. 
Acrolithic head in marble from the Capitoline Hill, by Polykles the 
Athenian. Capitoline Museums Archive, photo: Zeno Colantoni. 


The Hercules head can be grouped with two other acrolithic 
heads from the Albani collection,is51 a female head marked by 
greater dramatic tension (Fig. 19.2), and a male head, slightly 
smaller and more restrained, with effeminate features and a 
sentimental tone (Fig. 19.3), although the formal elements of 
the two faces declare their affinity. They may have belonged to 
a cult group, perhaps a triad, the third component of which is 
missing. The different dimensions of the two heads and the 
intensity of the female indicate that an identification with 
Demeter/Ceres and Dionysos/Liber would be more appropriate 
than with Latona and Apollo. Because of their derivation from 
Hellenistic models somewhat enfeebled by the application of 
classical formulas, the Albani heads present a few stylistic 
incoherencies, which make them comparable to the “Beautiful 
Head” from Pergamoniss2 or to the female acrolithic head from 
Kos.1853 

Fig. 19.2: Rome, Capitoline Museum 253. Female acrolithic head in 


marble (Ceres?), from the Albani collection. Capitoline Museums 
Archive. Photo: Zeno Colantoni. 


Fig. 19.3: Rome, Capitoline Museum 292. Acrolithic head, probably 
male, in marble (Liber?), from the Albani collection. Capitoline Museums 
Archive. Photo: Zeno Colantoni. 


Not far removed from this cultural climate is the statue of 
Apollo of Cyrene, known from Roman copies (one of the best is 
in Rome, Capitoline Museum 628, Fig. 19.4a) and Hellenistic 


variants.iss4 It has long been identified as the Apollo qui 
citharam tenet by the Athenian Timarchides, which stood in the 
temple of Apollo Medicus, being presumably the cult statue. 
Even though this hypothesis has been challenged, it remains 
attractive. The image, dependent on the classical prototype of 
the Apollo Lykeios attributed to Praxiteles, showing a torsion 
with centrifugal tension, accentuated by the drapery falling 
over the legs, conforms perfectly to the figurative schemas of 
late Hellenism. Its stylistic affinity with the male figures in 
relief on the terracotta pediment of the temple of Luna in Luni 
(Fig. 19.4b) (founded in 177 B.C.)1855 reinforces an early date for 
the Cyrene type, before the middle of the second century B.C., 
perhaps in the 170s. 

Fig. 19.4a: Rome, Capitoline Museum 628. Colossal Apollo in marble, 

with non-original head, of the Cyrene type, from the Albani collection. 

Photo: Capitoline Museums Archive. 


Fig. 19.4b: Florence, Archaeological Museum 71,224-7, 72,747. Apollo 
with cithara. Detail of terracotta relief pediment from the temple of 
Luna in Luni. Photo: Archive of the Superintendence for Archaeological 
Assets of Tuscany (Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici della 
Toscana). 


Cult images in Rome 


As the second century B.C. progresses, the remains of colossal 
cult statues (mostly acrolithic heads) found in or near Romeis56 
show increasingly smooth surfaces, less full and more evenly 
arranged masses of hair, and greater uniformity of facial 
planes. This tendency conformed with an increasing emulation 
of classical models, mainly the nobilia opera of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C., which around that time began to be more 


or less faithfully copied. We can easily understand the 
departure from earlier examples by comparing the female 
head Albani mentioned above with the head found at Alba 
Pompeia in Piedmont (Fig. 19.5).1857 A similar situation applies 
to the colossal acrolithic head of the Fortuna huiusce diei,s5s 
which stood in the homonymous temple dedicated by Quintus 
Lutatius Catulus after his victories over the Cimbri in 101 B.C. 
The surface of her face is broad and lacking any details that 
would suggest the underlying bone structure; it appears inert, 
as if made of porcelain, the outlines of the lips and eyes rigidly 
carved.1859 

Fig. 19.5: Turin, Archaeological Museum 209. Female acrolithic head in 
marble, from Alba Pompeia. Photo: Superintendence for Archaeological 

Assets of Piedmont (Soprintendenza per i Beni Archeologici del 
Piemonte). 


In certain cases, the imitation of classical models — whether 
partial or total it is difficult to say, due to the fragmentary 
nature of the surviving works - is easily discernible. The 
features of another acrolithic head from the Albani Collection 
(Fig. 19.6),186o as well as the hairstyle of a female head found on 
the slopes of the Capitoline Hill,is61 seem to be based on the 
Knidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles. These cult statues, created 
using mixed techniques and varied materials, were slightly 
larger-than-life, if not colossal: the theatrical effect of these 
images in narrow, dimly-lit spaces must have made quite a 
strong impact. 

Fig. 19.6: Rome, Capitoline Museum S 252. Female acrolithic head in 
marble, similar to the Knidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles, from the Albani 

collection. Capitoline Museums Archive. Photo: Zeno Colantoni. 


And finally, the Romans as well as the Greeks were 
sufficiently interested in archaic forms drawn from the good 


old days, when, according to conservatives like Cato, statues 
appeared to be the embodiment of divinity.1s62 Good examples 
are the images of Juno of Lanuviumise3 and Spes,1s64 
documented mainly by coins. 


The Rhodian sculptor Philiskos in the temple of 
Apollo Medicus (Sosianus) 


The case of the Rhodian sculptor Philiskos, who created an 
Apollo, a Latona and the nine Muses for the temple of Apollo 
Medicusisés is also interesting, as replicas and variations of his 
Musesisé66 are attested in the Hellenistic age, both in the east 
and the west. We can thus deduce either that the artist had a 
large workshop on Rhodes, from which he sent out completed 
works, with few iconographic variations of his prototypes, 
along Mediterranean trade routes; or that his Muses were 
widely imitated and used as models by other workshops (Fig. 
19.7).1867 In any case, excavations in the temple of Apollo 
Medicus have revealed a female head akin to the head of the 
Muse with the small cithara, and a splendid fragment of female 
draping, its style and date similar to that of various works from 
Rhodes.1s6s The fact that two of the Muses represented on the 
relief of Archelaos of Priene have iconographic counterparts in 
the terracotta pediment from the Roman colony of Luni can 
help date the figures from the temple of Apollo Medicus to the 
first half of the second century B.C.1s69 

Fig. 19.7: Palestrina, Archaeological Museum 52+36. Statuette of Muse. 

Photo: National Photographic Bureau (Gabinetto Fotografico 
Nazionale), Rome. 


An original blend of styles 


The so-called Juno Cesi (Figs. 19.8, 19.9a and Chapter 14, Fig. 9) 
was created in a different artistic milieu.1s70 If it is not a cult 
statue, then it was perhaps one of many votive statues in a 
Roman temple, in all likelihood created for a Roman patron. A 
statuette more recently found at Solunto, perhaps intended for 
cultic use in a private chapel, demonstrates the diffusion of 
similar works throughout the Mediterranean basin.is71 The 
body — heavy but not without sophisticated asymmetries and 
contrasts of movement, which are reflected in the ample 
drapery — points to the style of Pergamon but imitated in a 
heavy-handed way. The head, however, too small in relation to 
the body, falls within the ambit of incipient classicism (Fig. 
19.9a). It is, in fact, strikingly close to a head from Tralles (Fig. 
19.9b).1872 Because of its delicate, blurred look, the Tralles head 
is often compared to the Kaufmann head, which is also from 
Trallesis73 and based on Praxiteles’ Cnidia even though it is not 
a faithful copy. The Juno Cesi head is also similar to the head of 
the Aphrodite of Melos, with its sharp but less sensitive, 
modeling. The Aphrodite of Melos (Chapter 16, Fig. 4) is another 
work that combines different stylistic elements in a coherent 
manner.is74 In fact, the body torsion, characterized by 
instability and counter torsion, is not far removed from the 
modes informing the pose of the Cyrene Apollo, while the head 
seems to make more specific references to sculpture in the 
tradition of Praxiteles. 

This sort of imbalance in works from the middle decades of 
the second century B.C. — blending different cultural traditions, 
contaminating styles or revisiting classical models with the 
juxtaposition of similar heads (Vienna head from Tralles; Juno 
Cesi head; Aphrodite of Melos head) placed on different types 
of bodies, or playing with the original schemas (Apollo Lykeios; 
Capua Aphrodite) by offering interpretations with sophisticated 


and sometimes affected poses (Cyrene Apollo; Aphrodite of 
Melos [Chapter 16, Fig. 4]) - appears to be a hallmark of this 
complex artistic phase. Any attempt to define personal styles 
developed in sculpture workshops of this period on the basis of 
extant works seems, at present, a dubious undertaking. 

Greek artists working in Latium must have produced the 
lovely female statues found in the sanctuary of Fortuna 
Primigenia at Palestrina,is7s depicting prominent matrons of 
the local elite, perhaps priestesses. Similar in style to some 
sculptures from Thasosis7s - although a_ significant 
corresponding piece came from Thespiai in Boeotia1s77-, these 
statues reflect the vibrant Hellenistic tradition of Asia but lack 
its vitality and appear to nod in its direction rather than 
incorporate its formal language. 

Fig. 19.8: Rome, Capitoline Museum 731. Colossal statue of female 


divinity, so-called Juno Cesi. Capitoline Museums Archive. Photo: Zeno 
Colantoni. 


Fig. 19.9a: Rome, Capitoline Museum 731. Head of so-called Juno Cesi. 
Capitoline Museums Archive. Photo: Zeno Colantoni. 


Fig. 19.9b: Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum I 26. Female head in 
marble, from Tralles. Photo from a plaster cast in Bonn, Akademisches 
Kunstmuseum. Forschungsarchiv fur antike Plastik, Cologne. Photo: 
Gisela Geng. 


Copies from nobilia opera 


At the end of the second century there is a change of direction. 
Whereas the principal models of Greek architecture still had a 
limited reception, in the field of sculpture, Hellenization was 
total. This coincided with the development of an increasing 
demand for works of art to decorate the private residences of 


the Roman elite. The contemporary drive to canonize the old 
masters prompted the creation of lists of absolute masterpieces 
(nobilia opera). As a result, patrons desired to possess not only 
new works of art (which were largely decorative), but also 
works of the old masters, if not the originals then faithful 
replicas, chosen mainly on the basis of their subjects.is7s All 
these factors induced Greek workshops, which had customarily 
produced duplicates or variants since the archaic period,1879 to 
increase the serial production of works, either creating new 
and original artistic products, often knowingly emulating 
masterpieces of the past, or more or less faithfully copying 
those masterpieces, perhaps in smaller sizes.1ss0 Athenian 
workshops did not have a monopoly on this specific artistic 
genre, which - in the case of exact copies, which were certainly 
a minority — depended on the diffusion of plaster casts made 
from moulds of (usually bronze) masterpieces. Fragments of 
casts of nobilia opera came to light in the so-called Imperial 
Palace of Baia,iss1 where an extremely competent copyist 
studio was active during the Julio-Claudian era.iss2 While the 
Athenians dominated the market - as indicated by the names of 
first-rate copyists of the Imperial period like Sosikles,iss3 the 
Augustan sculptor of the Capitoline Amazon copied from a 
bronze original by Polykleitos (or Kresilas), and Glykon,1884 
who produced the colossal Farnese Herakles, a copy of a 
Lysippan original, in the Antonine period -, they were soon 
joined by artists and craftsmen from Roman and Asia Minor 
workshops, who employed local marbles: in the west, marble 
from Luni,isss and in the east, Docimium or Synnada or 
Phrygian marbleisse - in its purplish-blotched variant known 
as “pavonazzetto” - and Aphrodisian marble.1887 


Phantasia and mimesis 


In the second century B.C. artists came to be appreciated not 
only for their skill in reproducing natural forms as realistically 
as possible,isss but also for their ability to depict humans and 
gods according to the highest ethical principles.iss9 But the 
prevalence of phantasia did not entail a waning of mimesis, 
which never fell out of fashion. The statues of gods created by 
Phidias (Chapter 12, Figs. 4-15 and 18-20) (and his pupil 
Alkamenes) and the male figures created by Polykleitos 
(Chapter 11, Fig. 16) according to the formulas devised in his 
celebrated “canon” were valued as supreme achievements in 
art; the first for a full expression of the divine (the maiestas and 
auctoritas of the gods), and the second for representing men as 
better than they were, as embodiments of authority, self- 
possession and noble dignity (gravitas, sanctitas and decor 
supra verum).1890 Sculptures produced by the great masters of 
the fourth century B.C. were equally admired; Praxiteles was 
valued for his ability to depict the grace of youth and the ideals 
of leisure, and Lysippos for the lithe and vibrant agility of his 
athletes.1s91 Thus the path was cleared for the establishment of 
a different canon of artists who merited imitation not by 
reason of their particular technical skills, but for having 
followed a superior ethical and edifying vision of art. 

According to this vision, the artist, in reproducing nature, 
emulates the work performed by God; therefore, the work of 
art contains a spark of the divine, even when it reproduces 
what would seem to be the less beautiful elements of nature. 

Hellenistic art thus played its role in the new canon,1892 as it 
was capable of admirably reproducing the tragicomic sense of 
existence with its meticulous and realistic description of 
peasants and shepherds, satyrs and giants, and monstrous 


mythical creatures inhabiting artificial settings - grottoes, 
fountains, gardens — that became integral parts of the artistic 
composition. The stage was thus set for a new interest in 
landscape, a little-valued genre in Greek art,is93 but one that 
was widely reappraised in the age of Augustus. 


Between “imitation” and “emulation” 


Greek literature at the time was perceived by the Romans 
(among others) as an enormous pool from which to draw for 
the production of new literary texts.iso4 The attraction of 
certain models considered as prototypes on account of their 
beauty (for example, Homeric verse or the lyric poetry of 
Sappho) merged with a propensity to mix literary genres 
(tragedy and comedy, epic and idyll). Greek literature thus 
became the essential ingredient without which it would have 
been impossible to create anything new or even an alternative 
— an alternative that was, in any case, no longer Greek, but 
Roman. 

The terms used to define the various degrees of reception of 
Greek texts were interpretatio, imitatio and aemulatio. 
Transposed to the field of art, the three terms can be aptly 
applied to what happened in Rome in the first century B.C. until 
the codification of the Augustan period.is95 The faithful copy, 
with its “philological” nature, was a sort of interpretatio of the 
original. The sphere of imitatio comprised works that largely 
followed the original, but with some variations aimed at 
rendering Greek artworks - including those from the archaic 
and Severe periods — more suitable to Roman taste, updating 
the style based on the artist’s iudicium. But it was with 
aemulatio that they could create truly innovative works, 


dependent on certain Greek models, but refashioned with the 
use of formal elements and/or figurative schemas gathered 
from a vast Greek repertory ranging from the archaic to the 
Hellenistic periods. Thus were created works which, at first 
glance, may even appear to be Greek originals, or accurate 
copies of Greek originals, but were in fact products influenced 
by changes in contemporary taste. 

The anonymous author of the treatise Ad C. Herennium de 
arte rhetorica (4.6.9), in asserting the need to avoid slavish 
imitation of numerous models but draw inspiration instead 
from a single model without blending different schemas and 
formal languages, would seem to reject the above approach. 
Lysippos did not teach his pupil Chares to produce statues with 
heads based on prototypes by Myron, arms on prototypes by 
Praxiteles and torsos on models by Polykleitos.is96 But precisely 
because he criticized it, the author of the treatise implicitly 
demonstrated the popularity of a theory of art which, far from 
being considered in a negative light, had become one of the 
many methods applied by Roman artists, who exploited the 
rich repertory of Greek forms in order to devise new images, in 
which the fusion of dissonant formal motifs into a coherent, 
harmonious composition transcended mere imitation. 


Pasiteles and his School 


This seems to have been the working method of Pasiteles and 
his School,is97 which included Stephanosis9s — creator of the so- 
called Athlete in the Villa Albani (906), who signed as Pasiteles’ 
pupil - and his own pupil Markos Kossoutios Menelaos, author 
of the Ludovisi group which is commonly thought to depict 
Orestes and Electra.i1s99 Active during the lifetime of Pompey, 


Pasiteles, a master of marble and bronze statuary, metalwork 
and terracotta, was not Athenian (he may have been from 
Magna Grecia). He was, on the one hand, preoccupied with the 
reproduction of reality — he once endangered his life trying to 
draw wild beasts in a cageis900 — but on the other, he was 
theoretically dependent on the principle of aemulatio.i901 He 
was also interested in mixing schemas and genres, and so, 
drawing on masterpieces of Greek art, he created works of art 
that were in some ways innovative, but were intended to be 
reproduced or remodeled in different variations. This may 
have led to the use of clay modelsis0z that allowed for the 
creation of a superbly fashioned prototype to be copied or 
imitated. 

This is exemplified by the so-called Stephanos Athlete,1903 a 
re-elaboration of a Severe Style prototype, with proportions 
updated to conform with late classical practices. It is possible 
that Stephanos himself did not create the prototype, which was 
reproduced several times, often with another figure leaning 
against it with an arm around its shoulders. Examples are 
offered by a male figure in the Paris and Schloss Fasanerie 
groups, and a female one in the Pozzuoli group (Fig. 19.10), but 
with many iconographic elements in common, from the general 
design to the Severe Style head.i904 This probably means that a 
few particularly gifted artists produced prototypes which were 
copied in their workshops. 

Fig. 19.10: Naples, National Archaeological Museum 6006. Group 
known as Orestes and Electra, from Pozzuoli. Photo: Superintendence 
for Archaeological Assets of Naples (Soprintendenza per i Beni 
Archeologici di Napoli). 


This new way of constructing works of art practiced by the 
school of Pasiteles was widely used for objects with decorative 
function, such as statues of youths holding torches or lamps 


(hence the name lychnophoroi).1905 Some of these derived from 
classical models like the Idolino of Florence, the lost original of 
the Magdalensberg Youth or the Via dell’Abbondanza Youth, 
while others echoed archaic models, like the statue from the 
House of Polybius in Pompeii (Fig. 19.11) or the Apollo of 
Piombino, possibly made by Rhodian artists.1906 

Fig. 19.11: Pompeii, Antiquarium 22,924. Statue of Lamp-bearer in 

bronze, from the House of C. Julius Polybius. Photo: Archive of the 

Special Superintendence for Archaeological Assets of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum and Stabia (Soprintendenza Speciale per i Beni 
Archeologici di Pompei, Ercolano e Stabia). 


Arkesilaos,i907 a contemporary of Pasiteles and following 
similar artistic practices, was renowned for his proplasmata, 
clay (or plaster) models that were particularly sought after by 
connoisseurs.1908 We now have a clearer idea of the quality of 
such terracotta works thanks to the fortuitous discovery on the 
Palatine Hill of fragments of terracotta statues, some being 
copies of nobilia opera, other variants of archaic and Severe 
Style typesiso9 like the Pisoni Kouros.1910 The remains of a 
(possible) pediment from the Via Latina1911 show the same taste 
for blending different formal languages into a unified whole. 


Workshops on Delos and in Athens 


This method of production became common practice in the 
first century B.C., transcending workshop differences, although 
the means of its diffusion are unknown. We can only affirm 
that in the late Republican era, diversification among artistic 
schools — abetted by the fact that artists and craftsmen moved 
from city to city, as the ethnics in their signatures indicate — 
was in reality less marked than one would expect. 


At the free port of Delos, numerous Italian negotiatores were 
stationed to ensure shipments to Italy and other places around 
the Mediterranean of artworks produced on the island, both in 
marblei9iz2 and bronze (Delian couches were renowned).1913 
The great number of sculptures found on the island offers an 
accurate idea of modes of production in the local workshops 
between the late second century and the raids of Mithridates VI 
in 88 B.C. and of the pirates in 69 B.C. which struck the final 
blow to the island. Like its contemporary Athenian and 
Rhodian production, that of Delos remained tied to Hellenistic 
culture, although quite often toned down, with less dramatic 
tension and effects diluted by classicizing tendencies, and with 
extensive use of a pictorial style derived from Praxiteles, which 
was common at the time. 

Valuable evidence in this regard is provided by the cargo of 
artworks, possibly destined for Italy, in the hold of a ship that 
sank off the island of Antikythera in the second quarter of the 
first century B.C.1914 The chronology of the shipwreckis15 and 
the style of the sculptures may suggest a possible provenance 
from Delos. The cargo contained items in bronze - including 
the decoration of beds for which Delos was renowned - and in 
Parian marble. The ship’s cargo clearly reflected current trends 
in Roman commissions: original sculptures from the classical 
period (which perhaps escaped plunder by Mithridates),1916 
new works showing varying degrees of influence from not only 
classical, but also Hellenistic sources,i9i7 and replicas of 
various sizes and varying degree of fidelity or variants of 
celebrated works from the fourth century B.C. (Herakles 
Farnese, Hermes Richelieu and Andros-Farnese).1918 

Fig. 19.12: Rome, Roman National Museum, Palazzo Altemps 125,837. 
Statuette in marble of Silenus, from the villa of Fianello Sabino. Photo: 
Archive of the Special Superintendence for Archaeological Assets of 


Rome (Soprintendenza Speciale per i Beni Archeologici di Roma). 


A fortuitous find of sculptures at Fianello Sabino offers a 
more precise context regarding the decoration of a Roman villa 
at the turn of the second century B.C. The works in question, 
including also six splendid marble lamps, were very likely 
produced on Delos (Fig. 19.12),1919 as suggested by their style 
and the use of Parian marble.i920 The surfaces are blurred, as if 
modeled in wax. In the surviving faces, as in many works from 
Delos, the facial planes are soft and fluid. The group of Muses 
from Agnano, now in Frankfurt, and a few other statuettes of 
Muses found in Palestrinais21 belong to the same cultural 
milieu. 

In the melting pot of artists working on Delos, there were 
also sculptors who, following in the wake of Hellenistic 
tradition, produced grandiose and ponderous honorary 
portrait statues intended to celebrate the new patrons of the 
Mediterranean, the negotiatores themselves or, through their 
commissions, the chief magistrates of the res publica, thanks to 
whose custom Delos’ art trade continued to prosper. 

The sculptor Agasias, son of Menophilos, was from 
Ephesos.i922 According to an interesting hypothesis, he may 
have been the author of the Wounded Gaul in the Athens 
National Museum (247).1923 The kneeling warrior tries to 
defend himself from an adversary who seems to be overcoming 
him. The formula is based on classical and Hellenistic 
prototypes,i924 previously adopted with even greater dramatic 
intensity to celebrate the victories of Hellenistic rulers over 
their barbarian adversaries. Another Agasias from Ephesos 
was the son of Dositheos. He created the famous Borghese 
“Gladiator”, a combatant with sword and shield in action 
against an enemy, found at the Anzio harbor and now in the 


Louvre (Ma 527).1925 There are certain analogies between these 
two sculptures and the statuary group of Odysseus and 
Polyphemus, which decorated the so-called Nymphaeum of 
Pollio in Ephesus.1926 

In the cosmopolitan ambience of Rome, Greek workshops 
originating from both the Eastern Mediterranean (Rhodes, 
Alexandria, Bithynia, Ephesus, perhaps Tralles) and Athens 
continued to flourish alongside works from Delos which were 
created by a motley crew of artists. 

Particularly illuminating in this respect is another fortunate 
find of the cargo from a shipwreck off the coast of Mahdia in 
Tunis, dating from some time before the Antikythera 
shipwreck.i927 It offers a fairly comprehensive and detailed 
picture of Athenian artistic production during the first decades 
of the first century B.C. Even though the cargo comprised 
paraphernalia of bronze couches similar to Delian examples, its 
Athenian origin is confirmed by the use of Pentelic marble, as 
well as by items of which we have similar - although later by a 
few decades - exemplars signed by artists who declared 
themselves Athenian: Sosibios, who signed a marble crater now 
in the Louvre; Salpion, author of a Neapolitan crater; and 
Pontios, who signed the rhyton in the Capitoline Museums.1928 

Among the luxury goods in the Mahdia cargo, intended to 
impart a religious dimension to a Roman domus, were marble 
candelabras and craters similar to such works found in and 
near Rome. They document the level achieved by Athenian 
workshops of this sort of production, in which the classical 
repertory predominated. It was by then already employed in a 
casual mixture of archaic with late classical or Hellenistic 
schemas, with a great deal of artistic license.1929 

As mentioned above, it is usually taken for granted that 
Athenian workshops maintained a classicist approach in which 


imitation or emulation of classical Greek originals played a 
pivotal role. But, as in the case of Delian workshops, not all 
artworks attributed to Athenian artists fit into this pattern 
which does not take into account the complexity of classical art 
with all its nuances, from the serenity of the Erechtheion Korai 
to the dramatic tension of certain Parthenon nudes. It is clear 
that even in the classical period the mode of expression was 
dictated by the subject. 

There are various Athenian sculptures that do not conform 
to the classicistic view, including the Belvedere torso, signed by 
Apollonios, son of Nestori930 and the superb fragment of a 
statue from Piacenza (perhaps Aphrodite or, better, an Apollo 
of the Cyrene type), originally carved in two separate blocks 
and signed by the Athenian Kleomenes, whose Hellenistic style 
is evident in the unstable pose and the intense play of light and 
shade in the drapery (Fig. 19.13).1931 Of similar caliber are the 
Young Man slaying a bull by Kriton, with its baroque 
accents,1932 and the statue of a cuirassed general in Pentelic 
marble, found at Tusculum and now in the Munich Glyptothek 
(527), which demonstrates the flexibility of Athenian 
production methods prior to the age of Augustus.1933 

More complex is the problem of the five colossal statues 
depicting Apollo with the Muses, perhaps found near the 
church of S. Salvatore in Lauro1934 and believed to have been 
part of the stage of the Theater of Pompey, dedicated in 55 B.C. 
Although there are stylistic differences among them (and one of 
the Palazzo Borghese Muses is smaller than the others), they 
share similar features like heavy garments, simplified tubular 
folds, distinctive loops in the hems of their cloaks and press 
folds forming a grid-like pattern on their draperies, typical of 
garments that were folded and stored in chests (Fig. 19.14). The 
chisel work, which leaves marks similar to those in wood 


carvings, and the heavy bodies, rendered plastically, but oddly 
flat from a frontal perspective, are characteristic of many 
sculptures from the middle decades of the first century B.C.1935 
Stylistically similar to the Muses are the fragments of two 
statues of cistophoroi from the inner entrance of the Lesser 
Propylaea of Eleusis (Fig. 19.15),1936 an important monument 
dedicated to Demeter and Kore by Appius Claudius Pulcher and 
Rex Marcius in the mid-first century B.C.1937 Despite the 
differences in types of garments, the dry, rather rigid folds on 
the upper bodies of the cistophoroi and the shapes of their 
heads compared to the head of the Muse at the Louvre, they all 
follow the same formal principles. 
Fig. 19.13: Piacenza, Archaeological Museum 210,429. Fragment of 


female statue signed by Kleomenes the Athenian. Photo from Mansuelli 
1941, 


These similarities may indicate that the Apollo and the 
Muses were the products of an Athenian workshop geared to a 
Hellenistic formal language and not yet familiar with the 
classicist taste that was beginning to assert itself. 

Fig. 19.14: Rome, Palazzo Borghese [without inventory number]. 
Colossal statue of a Muse, with non-original head, from San Salvatore in 
Lauro. Photo: Fabian Baroni. 


Fig. 19.15: Eleusis, Museum 5104. Fragment of colossal cistophorus in 
marble, from the inner entrance of the Lesser Propylaea of Eleusis, 
dedicated by Appius Claudius Pulcher and Rex Marcius. Photo: Olga 

Palagia. 


All of this confirms that, contrary to the widely held view, 
not all late Republican art can be labeled as classicistic. Even in 
the times of Caesar and later of Augustus we detect a current of 
baroque expressiveness alongside the classical trend, with 
which it sometimes blended, resulting in works of high quality. 


The monumenta of Asinius Pollio and the 
workshops of Rhodes 


As for the School of Rhodes, judging from replicas of originals 
created in the same workshop, it appears that it was 
predisposed towards serial production. One of its guiding 
principles was fully in accord with the practices introduced by 
Pasiteles in Rome, which indicates not only communication 
among workshops but also their dependence on the taste of 
Roman patrons. A good example of this tendency is the so- 
called Apollo of Piombino;193s thanks to a fortunate discovery 
of a signed lead tablet inside the statue, it is attributed to two 
artists active on Rhodes (or Rome), Menodotos, perhaps a 
native of Tyre, who signed several statue bases in Lindos, and 
[—]phon of Rhodes. 1939 They created a work that could easily 
be ascribed to the serial production of lychnophoroi by the 
Pasitelean School. Their choice of formula did not depend on 
the canon of Polykleitos but to archaic art (probably Kanachos’ 
Apollo), like the lychnophoros from the house of Polybius in 
Pompeii (Fig. 19.11), which seems to be based on the same 
prototype. Plaster casts or proplasmata of this prototype may 
have been available to workshops in various locations.1940 
Pliny’s description of the sculptures displayed in the 
monumenta of Asinius Pollio in Romeis41 can serve as an 
example of another trend.i942 It contained works in the style of 
the Pasitelean School, like the nymphs of the Appia fountain by 
Stephanos, and the centaurs and nymphs by Arkesilaos.1943 
There were also sculptures that could be assigned to the Attic 
School, like those of Kleomenes, if we can identify this artist 
with either the creator of the Piacenza draped figure or, 
alternatively, of the magnificent Germanicus in the Louvre (Ma 
1207).1944 And finally, it contained sculptures by the Rhodian 


School, created by Apollonios and Tauriskos of Tralles.1945 

An apparently heterogeneous artistic framework, then, 
which must have acquired a sort of homogeneity in the vast 
space of the horti, where the sculptural groups formed 
sumptuous backdrops rather like tableaux vivants in marble. 
Each group exhibited its own artistic idiom, yet all conformed 
to a uniform design. But no monument can offer a better idea 
of the fusion of discordant formal elements into a harmonious 
whole, a fusion typical of the late Republican period, than the 
Farnese Bull (Fig. 19.16).1946 I consider this group to be the 
original work by Apollonios and Tauriskos, as attested by the 
details of the surviving parts. The Bull blends elements of the 
idyllic-pastoral tradition (visible in the accurate representation 
of the landscape), of the baroque tradition (evident in the 
dramatic, over-the-top composition of the three central figures 
with the bull) and the neo-classical, perhaps Pasitelean 
ambience, seen in the figure of Antiope (Fig. 19.17), whose body 
shows iconographic similarities to the Electra from the Orestes 
and Electra group from Pozzuoli (Fig. 19.10).1947 The Farnese 
Bull is conceived as an amalgamation of diverse modes of 
expression, intended to create a melodramatic composition to 
serve as an astonishing nymphaeum decoration. 


Fig. 19.16: Naples, National Archaeological Museum 6002. So-called 
Farnese Bull. Capitoline Museums Archive. Photo: Barbara Malter. 


Fig. 19.17: Naples, National Archaeological Museum 6002. Antiope. 
Detail of so-called Farnese Bull group. Capitoline Museums Archive. 
Photo: Barbara Malter. 


The development of Rhodian sculpture until the end of the 
age of Augustus does not conform with the now obsolete idea 
that art in the Roman period was exclusively based on 
classicistic foundations. In the Forum of Augustus, there must 


have been Rhodian craftsmen working near the creators of the 
Laocoon and the Sperlonga statuary groups, to judge by the 
tormented heads of Zeus Ammon decorating the tondi on the 
attic above the porticoes (Fig. 19.18).1948 We may ascribe to the 
same artistic milieu, in the field of portraiture, at least the head 
of the so-called Sulla in Munich (one of the summi viri from the 
forum?), on account of the extremely detailed rendering of 
every wrinkle and fold of skin lacking, however, an organic 
whole, akin to the head of Odysseus in the Polyphemus group 
from Sperlonga (Fig. 19.19).1949 We could also assert that the 
portrait from Osimo and similar types, with sagging skin not 
following the bone structure of the face, drew inspiration from 
Rhodian models.1950 

Fig. 19.18: Rome, Imperial Fora Museum. Head of Zeus Ammon, from 

the decoration above the cornices in the attic of the porticoes of the 

Forum of Augustus. Capitoline Museums Archive. Photo: Barbara 
Malter. 


Fig. 19.19: Sperlonga, Archaeological Museum 43. Head of Ulysses, 
from the marble group depicting the Blinding of Polyphemus. Photo: 
Superintendence for Archeological Assets of Latium (Soprintendenza 

per i Beni Archeologici del Lazio). 


Hagesandros, Athanodoros and Polydoros, the Rhodian 
artists who created the Laocoon and at least the Scylla group 
from the Sperlonga grotto, certainly produced their works in 
Rome during a period which can be narrowed down to 
between the second half of the first century B.C. and the reign 
of Tiberius.i951 It seems to me that in terms of chronology, we 
should not underestimate the fact that the artists were active in 
the actual residences of Tiberius. The horti of Maecenas, where 
Tiberius withdrew between his return from Rhodes to Rome 
(A.D. 1) and his adoption by Augustus (A.D. 4), were the findspot 


of the Laocoon and a magnificent head of Silenus (a 
Marsyas?).1952 Livia’s (and Tiberius’) villa at Sperlonga were the 
findspot of the groups depicting the myth of Odysseus.1953 The 
same artists also worked in the villas on Capri. 

Original artists or copyists? Everything leads us to believe 
that the three talented sculptors’ work in Rome, Sperlonga and 
on Capri was in keeping with a trend that had already 
manifested itself for some time in villa and garden decorations, 
as indicated by the statues of Odysseus found in the 
Antikythera shipwreck.1954 It is likely that all of the Sperlonga 
sculptural groups were to some degree originals, not in terms 
of the invention of the figurative schema, which was perhaps 
already in widespread use in ways that we cannot establish 
with any degree of certainty (bronze or pictorial prototypes 
have been suggested, even small-scale decorative objects), but 
in their colossal scale, which certainly entailed significant 
revisions in composition and style. 


Towards a new classical style 


Greek workshops continued their production well into the 
Augustan age. But at this point, what little still remained of 
individual styles began to settle into a new synthesis under the 
aegis of the imperial court, which imposed its own rules. The 
artistic language that emerged in this period is also defined, 
perhaps superficially, as classicistici955 on the basis of a few of 
the Princeps’ choices regarding both idealistic statuary, in 
which derivations from classical models tended to prevail as 
aemulatio, and portraiture, in which images once charged with 
dramatic expression even in the rendering of their hair, were 
turned to images of serenity, not lacking individualism but 


devoid, to various degrees, of any element of pathos. In fact, the 
art of Augustus sought to create a new classicism, based on 
experimentation and the acceptance of a pluralistic and, in 
some ways, globalized artistic language.i956 The statue known 
as the Germanicus in the Louvre (Ma 1207) is signed by an 
Athenian artist named Kleomenes,1957 who had a different style 
from the Kleomenes who signed the Piacenza statue (Fig. 
19.13). He used as a model what seems to have been an opus 
nobile from the mid-fifth century B.C., the Hermes Logios. The 
final product, however, with its polished surfaces reflecting the 
light, the drapery pendent from one side, forming folds with 
incredibly soft chiaroscuro effects, and the perfect match of a 
head with individualized features onto an idealized body, is 
decidedly an innovative reinterpretation of its prototype, 
recalling effects achieved in the late classical period by artists 
from the School of Praxiteles. 

In the age of Augustus, the echo of the great Asiatic tradition 
neither completely disappeared nor was it rooted out. On the 
contrary, it was alive and spreading, like an underground 
current suddenly breaking through to the surface. It was 
perhaps less evident in state and court art, in which it was 
thought that the authority of Roman officials was better served 
by Greek figurative art of the fifth century B.C. And yet, the 
Asiatic tradition suddenly emerged again in the reliefs of the 
cenotaph of Gaius Caesar in Limyra (Lycia) which, with its 
seven layers of relief depth and striking play of light and shade, 
cannot be attributed to an urban workshop from Rome.19s5s But 
Augustan sculpture has an unusual capacity to absorb elements 
from various trends, in keeping with the lesson already learned 
from Pasiteles, but with a further step forward that combined, 
in the Forum of Augustus, the exaggerated pathos of the heads 
of Zeus Ammon (Fig. 19.18) with the classical perfection of the 


Erechtheion Korai.1959 In the same way, the art of the Ara Pacis 
juxtaposed the bucolic tone of some of the reliefs with the 
vigorous naturalism of the spiral volutes, symbols of the 
generative force of nature under the guidance of a perfect 
ruler. And when we look at the end result, the artistic discord 
vanishes: the original meaning of classical models is not 
obliterated but rather goes through a sea change to convey a 
new message in keeping with the times. 

However, it was in the observation of nature that Augustan 
art achieved the most exquisite results. In Greek art, such 
elements are rarely incorporated in the composition and when 
they do appear, as in the Farnese Bull, they serve a secondary 
function.19s«0 In Rome, under Augustus, unfettered nature 
sometimes dominated, owing to its capacity to communicate 
the advent of felicitas and a new golden age. This is the case 
with the panels carrying vegetal scrolls on the Ara Pacis, which 
occupy a pivotal position within the context of the figurative 
schema; nature may also be essential to the composition, as in 
the panels on the short sides. And while in the Ara Pacis nature 
is part of a whole in which the human figure plays a more 
significant role, in the Grimani reliefs it is the one and only 
subject, and the environment is lovingly depicted with such 
precision that it seems, at first sight, to antagonize the courtly 
world of imperial images (Fig. 19.20). But this is not true: they 
are two sides of the same coin. A single system of artistic 
expression, an original all-encompassing style binds Augustan 
figurative art into a unified whole. 

Fig. 19.20: Palestrina, Archaeological Museum 77.1553. Relief depicting 
female wild boar suckling her babies, from an Augustan era 
nymphaeum probably dedicated to Verrius Flaccus. Photo: 
Superintendence for Archeological Assets of Latium (Soprintendenza 
per i Beni Archeologici del Lazio). 


Rome in that period was a melting pot of artistic schools and 
trends that studied, evaluated and challenged one another. 
Never before was there such an urgent need for a common 
artistic language for an empire that had set itself the objective 
of becoming universal. Despite everything, the visual culture of 
the period achieved a surprising equilibrium, in which we can 
recognize its own special kind of classicism, known as 
“Augustan.” 
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20 Copies of Greek Statuary from Greece 
in the Roman Imperial Period 


Note: I warmly thank Prof. Olga Palagia for inviting me to participate in 
this volume. I will examine a selection of representative works of the 
Roman period that come from Greece and derive from Classical and 
Hellenistic originals, in order to show the complexity as well as the 
significance of Greek sculpture in the Roman period. 


Abstract: The earliest surviving marble copies of Classical 
masterpieces were found on Delos and date from the first 
century B.C. The heyday of copying is the first and second 
century A.D. On principle, Roman copies of Greek works found 
in Greece indicate that the originals were in Greece too though 
this does not apply to the Ephesian Amazon, Achilles and 
Penthesileia and the Pasquino group from the Villa of Herodes 


Atticus in Loukou, the originals of which must have stood in 
Asia Minor. 


Keywords: Asklepios Giustini, Large and Small Herculaneum 
Women, Diadoumenos, Athena Medici, Erechtheion Korai 


Only in the last few decades has the archaeological community 
been occupied with systematic in-depth research into the 
sculpture of the Roman Imperial period in Greece.i961 The 
preceding chapters of the present volume have already 
stressed the significance of the art of this period for our 
understanding of cult statues such as the Athena Parthenos of 
Pheidias (Chapter 4, Fig. 13 and Chapter 12, Figs. 4 and 14), as 
well as of lost original works generally, the identification of 
which we owe to earlier scholarship.1962 

In this chapter, the term “Roman” is used in the broader 
sense to designate the period of Roman domination and, in 
particular, the Imperial period beginning around 30 B.C. To 
express the relationship of the sculptures discussed here to the 
Classical originals, the following terms are used: “copy” or 
“replica” is applied to sculptures which render their models 
with great fidelity, and “variant” to works that present some 
mainly typological traits in altered form but remain clearly 
recognizable, while terms such as “reflection” and “version” 
are used in general for works which go back to some earlier 
original regardless of how faithful the rendering is.1963 

The particular splendour of Classical times already played a 
crucial role in the Hellenistic period. A typical example is the 
statue of Athena from the Library of Pergamon from the first 
half of the second century B.C.1964 The piece is a smaller-scale 
version in Pentelic marble of the chryselephantine image of 
Pheidias’ Athena Parthenos of 438 B.C. While the artist 
remained faithful on some points, however, such as the relief 


base of the statue (Chapter 12, Figure 13), the rendering of 
others, such as the folds of the peplos, allude to contemporary 
Hellenistic works.1965 

In the late Hellenistic period, towards the end of the second 
century B.C., the deliberate production of copies of Classical 
works seems to have begun, mainly to serve the ever-growing 
demand for decoration for the luxurious houses of wealthy 
merchants, the majority of whom were Italian.i9ss The 
tendency to return to the art of the past is shown in the words 
of the somewhat later author Pliny the Elder, who wrote in his 
chapter on bronzes, “then art ceased” (after the 121st 
Olympiad, 298-295 B.C., referring to the years immediately 
after the generation following Praxiteles and Lysippos) “and 
began to revive again in the 146th Olympiad” (156-153 B.C.), 
certainly meaning the classicizing tendency in Hellenistic 
sculpture which spread from around the middle of the second 
century B.C.1967 

Some of the earliest surviving copies of Classical works were 
set up on Delos, one of the greatest trading centres in the 
Mediterranean, from 166 B.C., when the Romans declared its 
harbour a duty-free zone in order to strike an economic blow 
against Rhodes, to 88 and 69/68 B.C., when the island was laid 
waste during the Mithridatic Wars and then by pirate raids. 
Among these copies are the Small Herculaneum Woman, a type 
that will be discussed below, and the Diadoumenos, whose 
original goes back to Polykleitos, the most famous sculptor of 
the fifth century along with Pheidias. 

The Diadoumenos (Fig. 20.1 and Chapter 11, Fig. 16), a naked 
youth binding a fillet around his head, is supported by a tree 
trunk from whose branches hang his himation (or chlamys) 
and a quiver. This support is necessary because the statue is in 
marble.ises The fact that the prototype was in bronze is also 


attested by the traces of gilding recently discovered on the 
body.1969 
Fig. 20.1: Diadoumenos from Delos. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 1826. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


Toward the middle of the first century B.C., a ship 
transporting a quantity of sculptures, including marble copies 
of the fourth-century Hermes Richelieu, Andros-Farnese 
Hermes, and Farnese Hercules statuary types was wrecked 
near the small island of Antikythera.1970 

In many cases, determining whether a work is an original or 
a Roman copy is particularly difficult, even when the statue 
survives complete or nearly so. A typical example which 
scholars of ancient sculpture still debate is the statue of Hermes 
with the baby Dionysos (Chapter 13, Fig. 12) that was found in 
the cella of the Heraion at Olympia, where Pausanias (5.17.3) 
saw it during his visit to the sanctuary after the middle of the 
second century A.D., attributing it to Praxiteles.1971 

The Finley Krater from Athens, dated to the middle or the 
third quarter of the first century B.C. (Fig. 20.2),1972 is one of the 
earliest pieces showing that the so-called Neo-Attic workshops 
were inspired by works of the Classical past for the decoration 
of luxury marble items destined primarily for the opulent villas 
of Italy.1973 This work is an unfinished marble calyx krater 
which portrays the Athena and Marsyas group in low relief; the 
original composition derives from a work by Myron from the 
years before 450 B.C. The bronze prototype was situated on the 
Acropolis, where the traveller Pausanias (1.24.1) saw it around 
the middle of the second century A.D.1974 

Fig. 20.2: Neo-Attic “Finley Krater” with Athena and Marsyas. Athens, 

National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 127. Photo: H.R.Goette. 


Here, however, the artist did not follow his Classical model 


faithfully. Instead, he introduced significant alterations, as for 
instance in the order of the figures, so that Athena is portrayed 
on the right. For the goddess, he wanted to follow a type 
different from that of the original, so he rendered her sweeping 
towards the right. She is rather reminiscent of the goddess on 
the Madrid puteal (well-head), another work from a second- 
century A.D. Attic workshop, whose relief depiction used to be 
associated with the birth of the goddess on the east pediment of 
the Parthenon.1975 

The production of copies of earlier works gradually 
expanded, reaching its peak in the second century A.D., when a 
dramatic increase in construction has been observed 
throughout the entire Empire, not only of private houses, but 
also of large public buildings such as baths, fountain-houses 
(“nymphaea”), and theatres with multi-storey scene buildings 
whose facades’ opulent sculptural decoration promoted not 
only the Imperial house but also the wealthy citizens who 
contributed to their completion. At any rate, the discovery of 
numerous versions of a statuary type in Greece clearly means 
that the original should be sought there, thus excluding the 
likelihood that it was a classicizing creation of Roman 
workshops. 

A first group of copies of Classical works comprises pieces 
which were so widely disseminated through the entire Empire 
that they make it impossible to ascertain any differences 
between those carved in Greece and those made in other areas, 
especially Rome and Asia Minor, where the main centres of 
sculpture were located. To these, as is to be expected, belong 
the figures of the healing gods Asklepios and his daughter 
Hygieia. A large number of them have been found in a variety 
of types, of which the Giustini (for Asklepios) and the Hope (for 
Hygieia) stand out. 


The Asklepios Giustini1976 is the most widespread type of this 
god, probably going back to a bronze original of the years 
around 380 B.C. Indeed, many scholars have associated it with 
the cult statue in the Asklepieion at Athens because it was 
already widely disseminated in the fourth century, when some 
remodellings of it were also made. The god stands, wrapped in 
his himation which, despite featuring broad surfaces without 
folds, leaves the lean male body underneath clearly visible. Of 
the numerous examples found in Greece, the most noteworthy 
is the slightly larger than life-size one from Argos (Fig. 20.3) 
dated to the early Severan period (A.D. 193-211),1977 because its 
head, which is preserved, is of the same type as the Roman 
copy in Florence, where its attribution to a Classical prototype 
is regarded as certain.1978 

Fig. 20.3: Asklepios Giustini. Argos Museum, inv. no. 204. Photo: Ecole 
Francaise d’Athénes, neg. no. Argos 46.902 (Ph.Collet). 


The original of the Hope Hygieia also goes back to about the 
same period.1979 As shown by the copy found in a bath building 
in Athens, together with a statue of Asklepios of the Giustini 
type from around the middle of the second century A.D. (Fig. 
20.4),1980 the young goddess is portrayed wearing a chiton and 
himation which wraps tightly around her body. The sacred 
animal, the chthonic snake, is customarily rendered diagonally 
across her upper torso moving toward the phiale which the 
goddess holds in her right hand. Out of the approximately 40 
versions of the type, it is significant that half come from Greece, 
and a fragmentary head of disputed date was found on the 
Acropolis of Athens, where the original is believed to have been 
set up.1981 

Fig. 20.4: Hope Hygieia. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. 
no. 701. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


The discovery of a copy in a Greek sanctuary frequently 
constitutes evidence for the identity of the deity represented. 
This holds true for the Dresden Zeus, so called from the best- 
known copy of the type, which is kept in that city but came 
from Rome. The statue shows a standing bearded man wearing 
a himation that leaves the right side of his torso bare. It 
reproduces an original from around 430 B.C., probably the 
work of a pupil of Pheidias, which has at times been identified 
as Asklepios or Hades.i9s2 Recently, however, it has been 
asserted that the original was the statue of Zeus in the Stoa of 
Zeus Eleuthereus in the Athenian Agora, later associated with 
the cult of the Roman emperors, thus explaining the type’s 
popularity in the Roman period.1983 

A copy of the Dresden Zeus belonged to the sculptural 
decoration of the Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus at Olympia, 
dated to the mid-second century A.D. (Fig. 20.5).1984 This work 
has special significance, on the one hand, since its discovery at 
Olympia constitutes a further clue to its identity, and on the 
other, because the preserved upper part of the right forearm 
(supplemented by the rest of the examples of this type) shows 
that the palm of the hand was turned upward - in other words, 
the god was not holding a sceptre, but a phiale. The images of 
gods pouring libations were especially common, particularly as 
cult statues, and the act of libation is thought to symbolize the 
god’s readiness to come to the aid of a supplicating mortal.198s5 

Fig. 20.5: Dresden Zeus from the Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus. 

Olympia Museum, inv. no. A 108. Photo: German Archaeological 
Institute in Athens, neg. no. D-DAI-ATH-1979-0354 (G.Hellner). 


This iconographic type of the father of the gods seems to 
have acquired special significance in the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 
117-138). It has been suggested that this was the form 
employed for the cult statue of the god in the Panhellenion in 


Athens, an institution founded by Hadrian, which stressed the 
‘ethnic’ sentiments of the Empire’s Greeks but at the same time 
combined them with the cult of the emperor’s person.1986 
Copies from Greece frequently give the best idea of the lost 
originals, as in the case of the Armed Aphrodite from the 
Asklepieion of Epidauros, dated to the middle of the first 
century A.D. (Fig. 20.6).1987 Standing with her head inclined 
slightly downward and to the right, the goddess wears a chiton, 
which has slipped off her right shoulder to reveal her right 
breast, and a himation fastened at her left shoulder. She carries 
a sword whose hilt (evidently of metal) would have fitted into 
the scabbard that can be discerned underneath the himation 
below her left breast and hangs by a strap from her right 
shoulder. Her left hand would evidently have held a spear, 
while her lowered right hand, toward which she turns her 
gaze, may have held a helmet, thereby completing her military 
equipment. 
Fig. 20.6: Armed Aphrodite from Epidauros. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 262. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The goddess’ Polykleitan stance, the rendering of the chiton, 
which clings to her body in a manner reminiscent of the 
Louvre-Naples Aphrodite (Fig 20.7, to be discussed below), and 
of the himation, whose deep folds cause a strong chiaroscuro 
effect, combined with the sense of tranquillity projected by the 
figure, help date the original to the end of the fifth or more 
likely the early fourth century B.C. The dating of the archetype, 
as well as the portrayal of the goddess as armed, have led many 
scholars to the view that the original statue is identical with the 
“Aphrodite in the Amyklaion” mentioned by Pausanias (3.18.8) 
as a work of Polykleitos, evidently Polykleitos the Younger. 
Apart from the dating, however, the evidence for this 


attribution is insufficient, as testimonia for many images of 
Aphrodite with weapons do exist.1988 

There are four versions of the type, all from Italy and later 
than the Greek work. In these Italian versions, the distinctive 
attributes of the goddess change: one lacks them altogether, 
while in the other three the sword strap has been replaced by 
an animal skin, probably a fawn skin, which transforms the 
figure from an armed Aphrodite into a maenad.1989 

Another of the goddess’ statuary types, also associated with 
the Polykleitan tradition of the late fifth century B.C. on which 
the Epidauros Aphrodite is also based, is the Louvre-Naples 
Aphrodite. Named after its most important copies, it is usually 
attributed to the _ katatexitechnos  (“over-elaborate”) 
Kallimachos - admittedly without adequate evidence, as 
confirmed works by this artist do not survive — and dated to the 
last quarter of the fifth century B.C.1990 The goddess is 
portrayed standing in a Polykleitan pose, dressed in a light 
chiton that has slipped from her left shoulder, leaving one 
breast bare, while her upraised right hand holds her himation, 
which falls down behind her to create a field in front of which 
the figure projects. The impression of a backdrop becomes 
more readily apparent if we consider that the himation would 
originally have been of a different colour from the chiton. 

The apparent blend of Classical rationality of composition 
and the element of sensuality was clearly the reason why this 
iconographic type became more widespread than any other 
Aphrodite throughout the Roman Empire in a plethora of 
variants and remodellings.1991 At the same time, Aphrodite as 
ancestor is closely connected with the foundation of Rome and 
the gens Julia as Venus Genetrix, whose statues adopt the 
Louvre-Naples type at least since the reign of Hadrian (A.D. 
117-138).1992 


Approximately 40 versions of the type were found in Greece. 
Of these, a life-size albeit headless statue of exceptionally high 
quality from the Sarapeion in Thessaloniki, probably dating 
from the first half of the first century A.D. (Fig. 20.7), deserves 
mention as the only accurate replica of the prototype from the 
eastern part of the Empire.i993 In Thessaloniki, in particular, 
the type was a favourite, as can be seen from the significant 
number of reproductions on grave reliefs of women.1994 Of 
these, the humble grave relief of Kleonike Kyrilla (second 
century A.D.) stands out. Its epigram indicates that the 
deceased woman took part in the rites (“sacred marriage”) of a 
religious association probably dedicated to the worship of 
Aphrodite.i995 
Fig. 20.7: Louvre-Naples Aphrodite. Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 831. 

Photo: DAI/ATHEN 71/576 (G. Hellner). 


Among the assorted variants of the type we can include 
another headless statue, smaller than life, found in the area of 
the Nymphaeum in the Agora of Athens. It represents a nymph, 
holding a hydria in her lowered left hand.1996 

Works used for portraits, mainly of women of the Imperial 
family, constitute one more class of ‘copies’ of divine images of 
the Classical period. This is the case with a larger-than-life 
second-century A.D. acrolithic statue in Thessaloniki (Fig. 20.8). 
Only its head, which was recut into a portrait of Julia Domna, 
wife of Septimius Severus (A.D. 193-211), right leg, and right 
hand survive.i997 The work originally portrayed the Athena 
Medici type, a standing figure wearing a light chiton with an 
abundance of folds marked mainly on the right leg, which 
projects beneath the heavy Attic peplos. The type has been 
associated with Pheidias or one of his pupils and dated to 
around 430 B.C.; it has been suggested that it reflects Pheidias’ 


bronze statue of Athena Promachos on the Athenian 
Acropolis.i99s After the Athena Parthenos, the Athena Medici is 
the type most favoured for representations of the goddess in 
the Imperial period in Greece, from which come nine versions 
of varying size and quality of craftsmanship. These works are 
dated mainly to the second century A.D., the age of Hadrian 
and the Antonines, and most of them come from Athens.1999 
The study of the origin and use of versions of this type - 
wherever possible — has shown that while large works located 
in villas and public buildings came from Italy, dedicatory 
statuettes and reliefs came from Greece and especially from 
Athens, which means that the archetype was still in existence 
in the second century A.D. and retained its cultic character.2000 
The Thessaloniki statue is the only example of the type with the 
right hand preserved, confirming that the goddess held a spear 
in that hand, as well as the only one which was employed for a 
portrait, even though the statue was recut.2001 
Fig. 20.8a: Head of the acrolithic Athena Medici/Julia Domna statue. 
Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 877. Photo: DAI/ATHEN 71/585 (G. 
Hellner). 


Fig. 20.8b: Fragments of the acrolithic Athena Medici/Julia Domna 
statue. Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 877. Photo: DAI/ATHEN 71/588 (G. 
Hellner). 


Fig. 20.8c: Reconstruction by G. Despinis of the acrolithic Athena 
Medici/Julia Domna statue, Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 877 (after 
Despinis, G. 1975. AkpoAt8a. Athens, fig. 3). 


Copies of divine images were also used for depicting 
ordinary women, obviously of the higher social classes. Typical 
here is a statuette from Aitoliko (Aitolia) which portrays a 
woman as the Colonna Artemis, which may go back to the early 
Hellenistic period (Fig. 20.9).2002 This woman lived in the third 


quarter of the second century, as the statuette reflects the 
hairstyle of Faustina the Younger, wife of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
161-180), after a portrait type that was created before A.D. 
157.2003 
Fig. 20.9: Statuette of a woman as the Colonna Artemis. Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4019. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


The choice of statuary type was, on certain occasions, 
apparently determined by fashion, depending on the time or 
place. Thus, for example, Roman Crete has a remarkable 
number of sculptures after the so-called Aspasia type, a 
significant creation of the Severe Style that likely portrayed 
Europa and was consequently connected with Crete, where 
according to the myth Zeus, having taken the form of a bull, 
brought her from Phoenicia.200a The most fully preserved 
example, from Argyroupoli (ancient Lappa) west of 
Rhethymnon, bears the portrait of a woman of the third 
quarter of the second century A.D., perhaps a prominent 
member of local society (Fig. 20.10).2005 This type, which shows 
her completely enveloped in a heavy himation, suits the image 
of the modest matron that the period favoured, especially for 
characterizing married women. 

Fig. 20.10: Portrait of a woman in the Aspasia/Europa type. 
Rhethymnon Museum, inv. no. A153. Photo: D. Vdokakis. 


This is the reason why the predominant female sculpture 
types for the entire duration of the Roman period were those of 
the Small and Large Herculaneum Women (Figs. 20.11-20.13) 
as they are conventionally named, after the statues found in 
1711 in the theatre of Herculaneum (now in Dresden) (Chapter 
14, Figs. 1—-2).2006 These portray two women, both characterized 
by the himation which closely envelops their bodies; the Small 
Woman brings the himation to her left shoulder with her right 


hand, while the Large Woman has her head covered, indicating 
an older woman, and with her right hand holds a gathering of 
the himation’s folds in front of her bosom. The literature on the 
interpretation and dating of the original statues is vast. Did 
they portray Demeter and Kore, poetesses, or other women 
whose relationship to each other cannot be determined? Do 
they derive from Praxiteles or his ‘school’? Are they even 
contemporary with each other? In all events, most scholars 
agree that they were created in the last third of the fourth 
century B.C.2007 

Fig. 20.11: Athenais, from the Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus. Olympia 

Museum, inv. no. A159. Photo: German Archaeological Institute in 
Athens, neg. no. D-DAI-ATH-1979-0400 (G.Hellner). 


Fig. 20.12: Reconstruction of the Palatiano (Kilkis) statue group (after 
Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2009, 386, pl. 9). 


Fig. 20.13: Large Herculaneum Woman portrait statue. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3632. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


Typical examples of the wide distribution and varied use of 
the Large and Small Herculaneum Women in Greece are, first 
of all, four statues of members of the families of Antoninus Pius 
and of Herodes Atticus which were once set up in the 
magnificent nymphaeum that Herodes and his wife Regilla 
established at Olympia in A.D. 149-153.2008 The portraits that 
follow the Large Herculaneum Woman are of Faustina the 
Elder (wife of Antoninus Pius) and Sabina (wife of Hadrian), 
while the figure of Athenais, daughter of Herodes (Fig. 20.11; 
Chapter 9, Figs. 14, 16, 17), matches the Small Herculaneum 
Woman.2009 

At Palatiano near Kilkis in central Macedonia, in the heroon 
of the family of Patraos Zoilou in the reign of Trajan (A.D. 98- 
117), the statue of Ammia Menandrou is a variant of the Small 


Herculaneum Woman with head covered, manifesting her 
identity as wife and mother (Fig. 20.12).2010 Her husband 
Patraos is portrayed in the so-called standard himation type, 
which will be discussed below,2011 while the son Medes, 
obviously heroized, is shown in the Hermes Richelieu type, 
nude with a himation that falls over his left shoulder and 
wraps around his lowered left forearm.2012 This is a very 
widespread type used for portraying young men in the 
Imperial period which goes back to a late Classical original in 
the tradition of Polykleitos.2013 Among the best-known 
examples are the portraits of the grandsons of Augustus, Gaius 
(20 B.C.-A.D. 4) and Lucius Caesar (17 B.C—A.D. 2), which were 
set up in the Basilica Iulia at Corinth in the years A.D. 4—14.2014 

In contrast to the mainly honorific character of the statues in 
the Nymphaeum of Herodes Atticus and at Palatiano, the 
Herculaneum Women were also employed for funerary 
monuments, e.g., an almost intact Large Herculaneum Woman 
from the northeast cemetery of Athens, probably dating to the 
beginning of the second century A.D. (Fig. 20.13).201s The 
Herculaneum Women constituted the pre-eminent type for 
portraying women on the multitude of Attic stelai from the first 
century A.D. until the end of production in 267, when the 
Herulians inflicted great damage on the city.2016 

The statuary type of the Egyptian goddess Isis is the second 
most common model for representations of women on Attic 
grave stelai. The cult of Isis spread widely throughout the 
Mediterranean from the Hellenistic period on. Isis is portrayed 
as a standing figure clothed in a chiton and a fringed himation 
knotted distinctively on her bosom; she holds a sistrum in her 
raised right hand and a small bucket (situla) in her lowered 
left.2017 The type probably goes back to a Hellenistic original 
which, according to one view, was also the model for the cult 


statue of the goddess in her little temple on the south slope of 
the Athenian Acropolis.201s The most prominent Isiac figure 
from Attica is found on the high-quality stele of Alexandra from 
late in Hadrian’s reign, which represents the deceased nearly 
life-size on the surviving right-hand section (Fig. 20.14); the 
idealizing, classicizing features of her face and hair are 
comparable to those on the copies of the Erechtheion Korai in 
Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli.2019 
Fig. 20.14: Stele of Alexandra as Isis. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 1193. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


A typical example of an Attic stele with three figures in the 
pre-eminent iconographic types is that of Mousaios and 
Amaryllis in Athens, from the late first century A.D. (Fig. 
20.15).2020 The two women are portrayed in the types of the 
Large Herculaneum Woman (on the right) and Isis (in the 
centre), clearly identifying the figures as mother and daughter 
respectively. Mousaios, the male figure on the left, wears a 
himation, like Patraos Zoilos in the Palatiano heroon (Fig. 
20.12), in the so-called “standard type” (Normaltypus). The 
himation completely covers his body, while his right arm, bent 
at the elbow, rests in front of his chest with the hand grasping 
the himation’s bunched folds, which run toward the left 
shoulder, so that only the fingers are visible; the left arm is 
depicted hanging down at his side. 

Fig. 20.15: Stele of Mousaios and Amaryllis. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1233. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


This typical style of clothing is observed for the first time in 
monumental sculpture in the statue of Sophocles (Chapter 7, 
Fig. 11) that was set up in the Theatre of Dionysos in Athens by 
the archon Lycurgus around 335 B.C., and a few years later 
(around 310 B.C.) in the statue of the orator Aeschines (Chapter 


7, Fig. 3), with its left leg relaxed and the right weight-bearing; 
in both of these, the lowered left arm goes toward the back.2021 
Worthy of note is that, unlike the Sophocles, the Aeschines type 
was copied several times in the Roman period. Indeed, all the 
copies except for the one in Herculaneum come from Greece 
and date from the early Imperial period to the end of the 
second century A.D.2022 

In the variant with the lowered arm in front, the himation 
type predominated in portrayals of men in the Hellenistic 
period and subsequently in the Roman era, so that the 
possibility of a famous archetype, probably of the third century, 
should not be excluded.2023 Especially in the Imperial period, it 
constituted the pre-eminent type for portraits of men, 
essentially of all social classes, as attested by the grave stelai 
and honorific statues mentioned above.2024 In contrast to togate 
statues signifying holders of Roman citizenship, a man 
portrayed wearing a himation wants to indicate that he is a 
Hellene in the broad sense — an affluent member of the 
bourgeoisie, a possessor of Greek education and culture. For 
this reason, he is frequently represented holding a scroll (in 
other words, a book) in his right and/or left hand, or the 
essential support next to his leg takes the form of a cylindrical 
box containing book rolls.2025 

Copies of Classical works were also used as architectural 
sculptures, where they had for the most part a decorative, not 
structural, character. The two most important examples of this 
come from Corinth and the villa of Herodes Atticus in Eva (now 
Loukou in Thyreatis). 

From Corinth — the southwest part of the Forum to be 
specific, but from an unknown building - comes the torso of a 
Karyatid in Attic marble (Fig. 20.16), which is a fairly accurate 
copy of Erechtheion Kore F and most likely dates to the first 


century A.D.2026 This is of high quality, probably from an Attic 
workshop, but not a free-standing statue; it was attached to a 
pilaster, as shown by the roughly worked perpendicular groove 
on its back. Secondary use of the piece can certainly not be 
ruled out as an explanation for this groove.2027 

Fig. 20.16: Karyatid. Corinth Museum, inv. no. S-74-26. Photo: American 

School of Classical Studies at Athens, Corinth Excavations, neg. no. bw 
1974 032 01 (I. loannidou and L. Bartzioti). 


The statue stands out for two reasons. It is the only copy of a 
Kore from the Erechtheion found in Greece, as all the other 
examples known so far come from Italy. In addition, it is the 
only copy of Kore F, the original of which survives in a 
fragmentary state, while all the known copies of the Karyatids 
mainly reflect the central Korai (C and D) with the position of 
the feet reversed.2028 In consequence, the building to which the 
Corinth Karyatid belonged can reasonably be supposed to have 
held copies of all the Erechtheion Korai.2029 

The use of a Classical work, in this case integrated into an 
architectural member, e.g., a pilaster, also applies to an 
Amazon found in 1831 in the villa of Herodes Atticus at Loukou 
(Thyreatis) and dated to the third quarter of the second century 
A.D. (Fig. 20.17).2030 On a base carrying a relief shield (pelte) 
stands a female figure with a double-belted chiton which leaves 
her left breast bare. Her weight rests on her right leg, while her 
left leg is relaxed, the knee projecting slightly forward. The 
arms are missing, but the right arm was evidently raised, while 
the left seems to have been lowered. The head is turned slightly 
toward the figure’s left and supports a Corinthian capital; the 
ensemble was fitted onto a pilaster. The figure is directly 
related to the so-called Mattei Amazon, already famous in 
antiquity as a work of Pheidias from around 440 B.C., which is 
associated with a competition among the greatest sculptors of 


the age for a commission from Ephesos.2031 
Fig. 20.17: Pilaster with a variant of the Mattei Amazon from the Villa of 
Herodes Atticus at Loukou. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. 705. Photo: H. R. Goette. 


In accordance with this type, the Amazon is wounded in her 
out-thrust left thigh and leans on a spear held in her lowered 
left hand, while her right arm is raised above her head. But the 
figure from Loukou is essentially a variant, since the chiton 
covers the thigh and the wound is not visible, nor is the 
position of the arms clear. This piece’s significance is great, 
however, because it is the only example of the Mattei Amazon 
preserving the head. 

In recent years, excavations of the eastern section of 
Herodes’ villa have brought to light fragments of other 
comparable statues of Amazons which most likely belonged to 
the same group as the sculpture now in Athens. The torso of 
one of them is preserved with the right breast exposed and the 
left arm raised; in other words, it would have been rendered as 
a pendant of the Amazon in the National Museum in Athens 
and consequently, for decorative reasons, further removed 
from Pheidias’ original.2032 

It is noteworthy that, despite the great popularity of the 
Amazons associated with the commission in Ephesos during 
the Roman period, the only example from Greece aside from 
the Amazon from Loukou, albeit fragmentary, was found in the 
Agora of Athens. It too belongs to the Mattei type and also dates 
from the Antonine period.2033 

Likewise from Herodes’ villa at Loukou comes an Achilles 
and Penthesilea group (Fig. 20.18).2034 According to the myth, 
Achilles fell in love with Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
and the Trojans’ ally, the moment that he looked into her eyes, 
but only after he had dealt her a mortal blow. This incident 


became especially popular in antiquity in practically every art 
form.2035 In monumental sculpture, the most significant 
depiction of the moment immediately after Penthesilea’s death 
was represented as a group, of which parts survive, mainly in 
Rome and in Asia Minor; there is a fair number of attempts to 
reconstruct the original work, also dated to the second century 
B.C., based on these copies.2036 The Greek copy, which survives 
in better condition than the others, is the only evidence that 
Achilles looked away rather than at the collapsing Amazon at 
his feet. A two-dimensional mosaic representation on the floor 
in front of the sculpture group’s base gives a complete picture 
of it but dates from a later period.2037 With the help of the 
mosaic, parts of the sculpture which are missing or transmitted 
in fragmentary copies of the group, such as the position of the 
dead Penthesilea’s right arm, can be restored. 


Fig. 20.18: Achilles and Penthesilea from the villa of Herodes Atticus at 
Loukou. Astros Museum. Photo: Hans R. Goette. 


As the last two works have made apparent, their Greek 
copies come almost exclusively from the villa of Herodes 
Atticus in Thyreatis. This fact may not be a coincidence. 
Herodes’ model, it seems, was actually the villa of Hadrian at 
Tivoli, where the symmetrical placement of statues was also 
preferred, as with the copies of the Erechtheion Koraiz03s and 
the Amazons,2039 as well as with the Achilles and Penthesilea 
group in combination with the iconographically comparable 
Pasquino group (which probably portrayed Ajax holding the 
dead body of Achilles), as a copy of this is also reported from 
the villa at Loukou.2040 

Small, mainly decorative works found in the houses of 
affluent citizens, including one-legged table supports that have 
a sculptural composition carved into the support (usually 


pillar-shaped) of the tabletop, constitute one of the main 
products of sculpture workshops, chiefly in the second and 
third centuries A.D.2041 

Out of the large number of table supports with figures 
carved almost in the round, I would like to point out one 
example, of local marble from Beroea, which depicts the Rape 
of Ganymede (Fig. 20.19).2042 This is a humble work of the 
second half of the second century A.D., produced by a local 
workshop. Apparently emulating Attic models, it shows the 
moment when Zeus in the form of an eagle seizes the young 
shepherd with his talons and is about to lift him to heaven. This 
image agrees with Pliny’s description (HN 34.79) of a work by 
Leochares, the famous sculptor of the fourth century B.C., 
which another second-century table support in Rome, also 
small in size, is believed to reflect more accurately.2043The 
Beroea table support significantly helps with the accurate 
reconstruction of the Roman example, which was restored in 
the 18th century, mainly as regards Ganymede’s uplifted left 
arm and the eagle’s wings and head. The only difference in the 
Greek piece is the portrayal of the eagle as having seized 
Ganymede with his talons in his bare flesh, while the table 
support in Rome shows the boy wrapped in the chlamys that is 
thrown over his back, since Pliny clearly mentions that the 
eagle tried not to hurt Ganymede with his talons, not even 
through his clothing (parcentemque unguibus etiam per vestem 
puero). 
Fig. 20.19: Table support with the Rape of Ganymede. Beroea Museum, 
inv. no. A376. Photo: Hellenic Ministry of Culture and sport, Ephorate of 

Antiquities of Emathia, Photo archive. 


Research into the sculptural production of Greek workshops 
in the Roman period, especially the Attic workshop which was 
the most important, has shown that on the whole they followed 


stylistic trends as they came from Rome, the empire’s 
capital.2o44 But they exhibit certain clear differences: for 
example, Classical statues and divine figures generally are used 
to a much smaller extent for portraying mortals.2045 A typical 
example of the difference in mentality between Athens and 
Rome is the sumptuous marble sarcophagi, which Roman 
workshops began to produce intensively at the beginning of the 
second century and Attic workshops a little later, around A.D. 
125-130. In the numerous Roman sarcophagi with mythological 
subjects, the gods and heroes featured are frequently portrayed 
with the individual characteristics of the deceased and his 
spouse, a practice that never took root in Attic workshops.2046 

In particular, the study of the many versions from Greece of 
Classical types of Athena has shown that their number 
increased significantly in the second and third centuries A.D., a 
period when both inscriptions and literary sources document a 
turn toward the glorious past, to greater self-awareness on the 
part of Greeks, always in the context of the Roman state and its 
laws, a tendency which, as already mentioned, was officially 
supported by the state since the reign of Hadrian.2047 

The use of copies of Classical sculptures continued in Greece, 
as well as in other parts of the empire, until the end of the 
ancient world and the total dominance of Christianity. Apart 
from the production of sarcophagi and table supports, the first 
half of the third century A.D. saw an efflorescence in the 
carving of statuettes for household cults. The prime example of 
this is the so-called Varvakeion Athena (Chapter 12, Fig. 4), the 
most fully preserved copy of the Athena Parthenos cult statue 
by Pheidias.2048 

Despite the heavy blow inflicted on Athens by the Herulians 
in A.D. 267, at the beginning of the fourth century —- in 304/5 
and 308/9, to be exact — two of the most prominent members of 


Athenian society dedicated two statuettes, one of Athena and 
the other of Asklepios, at the Asklepieion in Epidauros, their 
form going back to Classical and Hellenistic models.2049 In the 
second half of the fourth century A.D., when the pressure of 
Christianity became particularly strong, worship in private 
spaces was served by a statuette of Cybele inspired by the cult 
statue of the Mother of the Gods in Athens, a work of 
Agorakritos.2050 

Typical of the Late Antique inclination to collect sculpture 
from earlier periods is the group of nine statuettes (Fig. 20.20) 
found together southeast of the Roman forum of Corinth in an 
opulent house that was destroyed after A.D. 360. With the 
exception of a statuette of the goddess Roma, they are versions 
of types known from the past.2051 
Fig. 20.20: Group of statuettes of different dates and types from a Late 

Roman house. Corinth Museum. Photo: American School of Classical 


Studies at Athens, Corinth Excavations, neg. no. Digital 2015_393 (J. 
Herbst). 
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21 Piecing, Attachments, Repairs 
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Abstract: This chapter focuses on three technical aspects of 
marble statuary from the Archaic to the Hellenistic periods: 
piecing, metal attachments and repairs. 
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Lucian rightly reminds us that a sculptor should know not only 
how to carve stone but also how to fit it together.2052 In fact, in 
ancient Greece, this ability must have been quite useful, even 
indispensable, to a sculptor, for in addition to monolithic 
statues, many others were made by assemblage,2053 beginning 
with the most venerable of them, the cult statues in gold and 
ivory. Plato, who concentrated more on theory, does not appear 
to have been followed in practice by sculptors, when he 
recommends that offerings should be of a single piece, 
preferably of wood or stone.2054 Nor did sculptors follow him 
when he advised them not to use ivory, because it was not pure 
for an offering — it was the material par excellence for the flesh 
of gods. 

This chapter deals mainly with marble statuary, focusing in 
turn on marble piecing, metal attachments, and repairs.2055 


Marble Piecing 


There are two ways of making a statue in stone. Either it is 
carved from a single block, so that it might be called a 
“monolith” or “monolithic,” or it is made by assembling 
elements carved separately.2056 This latter type of statue has no 
special name; it could be called a “polylith,”2057 in the sense that 
the sculptor, without regard to the unity of its form, has in fact 
made it puzzle-fashion, of multiple pieces, whatever the nature 
of the stone(s) used. A number of statues made by assemblage 
are “polylithic” in every sense of the word: they consist of 
elements cut from different kinds of stone. The Morgantina 
Aphrodite (Chapter 15, Fig. 15) (end of the fifth century) is a 
typical example of this: the head and the bare parts are of 
marble, the clothed body of limestone.205s At the Mausoleum of 
Halikarnassos, in the mid-fourth century, the body of 
“Mausolus” was fashioned in Pentelic marble, the head in 
Parian marble.2059 This was also the case, around 330, with the 
attached heads of the statues on the pediments of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi (Figs. 21.10-21.11).2060 This practice seems, 
however, to be attested since the Archaic period: the body of 
Acropolis Kore 671 may be of Pentelic marble, while the 
attached forearms are of Parian marble.2061 

In any event, it is important to determine the amount of 
piecing, which varies from one statue to another. Indeed, a 
distinction must be made between “assembled” statues and 
statues “completed” with small portions carved separately and 
attached. The distinction affects the body’s structure: in one 
case (“assembled statues”), the body is pieced; in the other case 
(“completed statues”), the main block of marble, namely the 
body, is monolithic. 


Fig. 21.1a: Kore. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 682. Island marble. 
Assemblage of the statue and its right forearm. Drawing by A. Nikas. 


Fig. 21.1b: Kore. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 682. Island marble. 


Attachment of a section of drapery and a lock of hair. Drawing by A. 
Nikas. 


An “assembled statue” (Figs. 21.1-21.4) is a statue composed 
of several blocks, usually two. The practice is attested from the 
Archaic period on. A nude female statue from seventh-century 
Crete was assembled from two joined pieces of limestone by 
means of a large cylindrical dowel, undoubtedly of wood, at 
belly level; the statue’s head was likewise carved separately.2062 
In the sixth century, Acropolis Kore 682 (Fig. 21.1a) was made 
up of two blocks perilously fitted together at knee-level.2063 
Some “assembled statues”, including one of the horses from the 
chariot group (Fig. 21.2), are also encountered in the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos.2064 “Assembled statues” were 
particularly common in the Hellenistic period,2065 for example 
the Nike of Samothrace (Fig. 21.3) which is made of two 
principal parts, one block for the body from the feet up to the 
chest and another for the bust and head.2066 The statues of the 
colossal Hellenistic groups such as those at Lykosoura, 
Claros,2067 and Nemrud Da®1i,2068 as well as statues of great size 
like the Lion of Amphipolis (Fig. 21.4),2069 were made up of 
several blocks, or courses of marble, whose carving and 
assemblage sometimes recall the techniques of architectural 
stonecutting. 

Fig. 21.2: Chariot group from the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos. London, 
British Museum, 1002, 1003, 1004 and 1005.3. Pentelic marble. 
Assemblage of a horse that stood on top of the Mausoleum. Drawing 
from Waywell 1978, fig. 2. 


In contrast, a “completed statue” such as the fourth-century 
Kore from Kallion (Fig. 21.5) is composed mainly of a single 
block with attached marble elements like the head, arms, 
etc.2070 These marble attached pieces most often have to do 


with projecting and extended parts of the body and are to be 
distinguished from repairs and metal additions. 
Fig. 21.3: Nike of Samothrace. Paris, Louvre, inv. no. MA 2369. Parian 
marble. Assemblage of the body, wings, and some of the attached 
pieces. Drawing by A. Nikas. 


Fig. 21.4: Lion of Amphipolis. Thasian marble. Assemblage of the 
different blocks. Drawing by H. Ducoux, courtesy of the Ecole Francaise 
d’Athénes. 


Fig. 21.5: Kore from Kallion. Amphissa Museum. Pentelic marble. 
Assemblage of the attached pieces. Drawing by A. Nikas. 


The latter are, to be precise, surface adornments; in this sense, 
the composite quality that metal introduces into marble 
statuary is superficial, unlike genuine composite statues, which 
combine different materials within their structure. Nor does 
the use of two different kinds of stone introduce a truly 
composite quality, unless it is a matter of colour. And just as the 
label “pseudo-acrolithic” for statues that combine limestone 
and marble is a misnomer, as Giorgos Despinis has rightly 
emphasized,2071 so also “composite technique” should not be 
used for works that bring together different sorts of marble.2072 
In regions where marble is scarce, the statue can be completed 
with stucco,2073 as in South Italy2074 or Ptolemaic Egypt.2075 
Certain Archaic heads have been thought, by reason of their 
roughened skulls, to have been completed in stucco or 
bronze.2076 

An “assembled statue” itself can also be “completed” with 
attached marble pieces, for example Acropolis Kore 682 (Fig. 
21.1), the horse from the chariot group on the Mausoleum of 
Halikarnassos (Fig. 21.2), and the Nike of Samothrace (Fig. 21.3). 
Numerous separately worked pieces make up the body of the 
Nike: the arms, the right foot and the back of the left leg with 


the foot, the wings, pieces of the drapery, and a small piece that 
completes the right wing. The small added marble pieces could 
also correspond to ancient repairs. The recent cleaning and 
conservation of the statue provides additional information on 
technical points.2077 

Metal attachments adorn and complement statues both 
monolithic207s and “pieced”. 

The practice of assembling statues did not originate ex nihilo 
as something specific to sculpture in marble. Its use is, so to 
speak, common in Greek sculpture regardless of the material. 
Assemblage is of course appropriate and obligatory for statues 
that are genuinely composite,2079 in other words that combine 
materials different in nature: chryselephantine statues (ivory 
and gold on a wooden core),2080 acrolithic statues (stone on a 
wooden core),2031 terracotta statues with a wooden core 
(axpomyAtva),20s2 and “acrochalkic” statues (bronze heads on 
bodies of wood or stone).2083 These statues, as well as the 
sphyrelata (hammered sheets of metal nailed to a wooden 
core),2084 can be called “umdévAa ”, following the suggestion of 
Despinis,2085 for in all cases the wood is the nucleus which the 
sculptor dresses differently depending on the technique 
adopted. 

But the technique of piecing together is not reserved solely 
for composite statues, since even statues of a single material 
(terracotta,20s6 Wood,2087 and the like) can be made, whatever 
their size, by assembling separate pieces. Large bronzes were 
constructed by assemblage,20ss made in separate parts that 
were then soldered together, as the famous Foundry Cup in 
Berlin (Chapter 4, Fig. 4) bears witness.2039 The Delphi 
Charioteer (Chapter 11, Fig. 13) is composed of two main 
elements joined at waist level to which the separately worked 
head, arms, and feet were fitted.2000 These assembly practices 


are ancient, of remotest antiquity, so to speak,2091 as shown by 
the Minoan Palaikastro kouros, which combines ivory, gold, 
serpentine, rock crystal, wood, and Egyptian blue.2092 In the 
Mycenaean period, it appears in the limestone relief adorning 
the Lion Gate at Mycenae: the heads of both felines were 
carved separately.2093 As regards statuary in stone, the earliest 
evidence in the present state of our knowledge goes back to the 
limestone statues of the seventh century.2094 From the sixth 
century on, the technique of attached pieces seems to have 
been common for sculpture in limestone, then marble, 
irrespective of genre, particularly in certain centres of 
production such as Athens.2095 Of interest is the fact that, in the 
Archaic period, the practice of attaching pieces on marble 
statues is more or less contemporary with the development of 
acrolithic statues.2076 We may well ask whether the Archaic 
wave of modernisation and “dressing-up” of venerable wooden 
xoana was not, at least partly, the starting point for the 
development of these techniques of assemblage and for Greek 
sculptors to become familiar with them. The _ acrolithic 
technique thus cannot be explained only by the scarcity of 
marble, as scholars have written, but also by the desire to give 
xoana an anthropomorphic appearance. On the Acropolis of 
Athens, in all likelihood, the sculptor Endoios was entrusted 
with the responsibility of refurbishing the olive-wood xoanon 
of Athena Polias, which thereby became an acrolithic statue.2097 
There may have been interactions and expertise peculiar to the 
two techniques. A large and flat plug as the solution for 
attaching separately carved heads was first used in the 
acrolithic technique before becoming the rule for heads 
intended for marble statues. 

The study of attached pieces is sometimes difficult, for both 
the statues and their marble attachments very rarely survive. 


Some separately carved heads and arms, now surviving in 
isolation, could have belonged to a statue in marble or to an 
acrolithic figure. Likewise, it is not always easy to tell the 
difference between an attached piece and a repair. 

The limited use of struts in Greek sculpture2o09s and the low 
tensile strength of marble can in part explain the practice of 
piecing, particularly for extended arms. Most often, the desire 
to save marble can be supposed to have dictated the use of 
attached pieces - to save on the cost of marble and its 
transport, but also to save time in the process of carving the 
statue. Carving an extended forearm from a small block of 
marble is in fact faster and less risky than freeing it entirely 
from a block of marble that encompasses the entire mass of the 
statue. 

Commensurate with the patron’s financial resources, the 
sculptor would select a block of marble with dimensions 
approximating the statue’s final volume,20029 whereas the 
projecting parts were carved separately. This explanation, 
however, is not altogether satisfactory, especially for the very 
small attached pieces (crests, cheek-pieces, and the like) 
associated with delicate marblework, as on the pediments of 
the temple of Aphaia on Aigina (Figs. 21.6a—21.6b),2100 which a 
priori could have been carved from the same block of marble 
as the statue. We could then consider the habits of marble 
workshops competing with one another in virtuosity, and 
sometimes in complexity, maybe to emulate bronze sculpture, 
and to stretch the limits of marble. The technical bias could also 
correspond to a desire to use higher quality marble for the bare 
parts (head, arms, and feet), likewise allowing the division of 
labour: for example, the carving of the head could have been 
entrusted to a more skilled craftsman. In the fourth century, at 
large construction sites such as those at the Mausoleum of 


Halikarnassos2101 and the temple of Apollo at Delphi,2102 a 
systematic use of attached pieces has been observed. At 
Halikarnassos, the sculptural programme comprised nearly 400 
statues, whereas at Delphi the two pediments ought to have 
contained 26 figures.2103 
Fig. 21.6a: Head of Athena from the east pediment of the temple of 
Aphaia on Aigina. Munich, Glyptothek. Parian marble. Left profile. 
Photo from Ohly 1976, pl. 2. 


Fig. 21.6b: Head of Athena from the east pediment of the temple of 
Aphaia on Aigina. Munich, Glyptothek. Parian marble. Restoration of 
elements completing the helmet and hair. Drawing from Ohly 1976, fig. 
12, 


The technique of attached pieces may have facilitated the 
transport of sculptures, completed and assembled in the place 
where they were to be set up.2i04 Some statues or blocks of 
marble could thus have travelled in separate pieces in order to 
avoid breakage.2105 In any event, and whatever may have been 
said about it,2106 the use of attached pieces was not a mere 
stopgap and demanded a certain level of skill. 


Overview 


In the Archaic period, the technique of piecing seems to have 
been a speciality of Attic workshops, even if it also appears in 
other production centres. At Athens itself, its use was not an 
absolute rule, however, and it is often difficult, even 
impossible, to find concrete evidence: the colossal Antenor kore 
is monolithic,21i07 whereas both forearms of the miniature 
Acropolis kore 614 were separately carved.2108 

Fifth-century statuary has relatively few examples of 
attached pieces,z109 undoubtedly because many marble 
originals have been lost, and perhaps also due to the parallel 


and competitive development of bronze sculpture. 
Architectural sculpture, however, has furnished numerous 
examples of attached pieces: the temple of Apollo at Eretria 
(around 500 B.C.),2110 the temple of Aphaia on Aigina (500- 
480),2111 the treasury of the Athenians at Delphi (after 490),2112 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia (around 460)(Chapter 5, Figs. 11- 
12),2113 the Parthenon (440-430),2114 and the temple of the 
Athenians on Delos (420) (Chapter 5, Fig. 8).2115 

In the fourth century, this technique experienced a 
significant development, indeed a standardization, that began 
at the construction site of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos.2116 
The application of the technique of piecing allowed not only the 
option of a higher quality marble for the heads, but also a 
distribution of labour.2117 In addition, it facilitated lifting, for a 
cutting intended for the attachment of a neck could also serve 
as a lewis hole. These marble-working techniques subsequently 
spread through the Greek world. From this point of view, the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos was for the fourth century what 
the Parthenon was for the fifth: both of them trained a skilled 
workforce which after the completion of the project became 
available and spread its technical expertise. 

In the Hellenistic period, the practice became more 
widespread; attached pieces proliferated, but sometimes 
without the moderation that characterised them before. All the 
great centres of production, among them Pergamon, Magnesia 
on the Maeander, Kos, Xanthos, Rhodes, Delos, and Melos, 
made use of these practices.2118 The colossal statue groups from 
Lykosoura and Claros have already been mentioned, as also 
“assembled” statues like the Nike of Samothrace (Fig. 21.3) and 
the Lion of Amphipolis (Fig. 21.4). Where Classical sculptors 
more or less respected the anatomical divisions emphasized by 
clothing, broadly speaking, Hellenistic sculptors would multiply 


attached pieces, sometimes in unexpected places. For example, 
the upper part of the small Apollo Kitharoidos A 4125 from 
Delos2119 is joined halfway up the bust, without any detail 
present to conceal the join, even though the belt could have 
served this purpose. Pendent sections of drapery are often 
attached (Fig. 21.3).2120 


Methods of Piecing 


There is a great variety of attachments already from the 
Archaic period onward. According to Amanda Claridge, Archaic 
sculptors can be regarded as pioneers in this technique.2121 
They attempted practically everything with regard to type, 
form, and carving of attached pieces as well as ways of fixing 
them, even if certain methods did evolve over time, 
particularly the increased use of metal for securing the 
attachments. 

No rules can be established as far as the application of this 
technique is concerned; moreover, assembled and monolithic 
statues coexisted during all periods. Some general principles 
can nonetheless be noted. 

In statues of human form, the technique of attached pieces 
was normally applied to figures that were clothed, even 
partially (Fig. 21.8), or cuirassed in such a way as to make the 
join coincide with a detail of the clothing likely to conceal it, 
such as a neckline, armhole, or a fold of the drapery (Fig. 21.5). 
On the nude Gaul from Delos (around 100 B.C.), which is an 
“assembled” statue, the join between the two blocks forming 
the body corresponds precisely to the line of the sword belt 
across the torso.2122 When no exact correspondence exists, 
sculptors preferred to set the join in the draped rather than the 
nude part, as in the join on the right arm of Sisyphos I of the 


Daochos Monument at Delphi (Fig. 21.15).2123 There were 
exceptions, of course; polychromy could conceal joins that 
were awkward or too obvious. 

At all periods, projecting extremities — parts of the body that 
emerged from the clothing - could be carved separately.2124 
These include heads (Figs. 21.5, 21.7, 21.9-21.11, 21.15, 
21.20),2125 arms (Figs. 21.5, 21.14-21.15), forearms (Figs. 21.1, 
21.8, 21.15), hands (Fig. 21.5),2126 and feet/toes (Fig. 21.3).2127 
Legs could be carved separately when they were not weight- 
bearing.2128 In addition, some separately carved elements could 
round out the volume of an arm (Figs. 21.7, 21.13), draperies 
(Figs. 21.1b, 21.3), a seat (back, armrests, crosspieces, legs),2129 
and the like. Attributes were sometimes rendered with 
attached pieces of marble.2130 

In the Archaic period, the hair was sometimes finished with 
little attached pieces of marble: locks over the forehead, as on 
the ex-Knidian Karyatid from Delphi;2131 locks hanging under 
the ears, as on the Bulgaridis head from Thasos (Fig. 21.16);2132 
and the ends of locks hanging from the temples, as on Acropolis 
Kore 682 (Fig. 21.1b). On the Bulgaridis head, the hair loop 
covering the temples and the top of the cheek was also a small 
attached piece of marble (Fig. 21.16). 

On the pedimental sculptures of the temple of Aphaia on 
Aigina, a veritable work of marquetry in marble can be seen 
completing, for example, the helmet of Athena on the east 
pediment (Fig. 21.6),2133 specifically the crest2134 and the ends of 
the neck guard. These “special effects” are stunning, for the 
sculptors of Aegina moreover demonstrated their consummate 
skill in stretching marble to its limits. Small attached pieces are 
likewise encountered on the metopes of the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphizi35 and in the pedimental sculptures of the 
temple at Mazi (early fourth century): a giant wears an animal 


head helmet with cheek-pieces, muzzle, ears, and crest carved 
separately.2136 

Nude statues, in which no details of clothing allow the join to 
be concealed, are normally monolithic. This applies to male 
nudes, from the kouroi of Cape Sounion (Chapter 10, Fig. 3)2137 
to the Borghese Fighter.213s Nonetheless, in the Archaic and 
Classical periods, the penis was sometimes made separately 
(Fig. 21.8), with the join hidden by pubic hair.2139 On herms, 
attached penises are the rule.2140 Traces of attachment on a 
male nude often preserve evidence of a repair, as on the Thera 
kouros (Fig. 21.19)2141 and the Miletus torso (Chapter 11, Fig. 
10).2142 

The practice of confining attachments to draped statues is 
attested in the fourth century, in the dedication of Daochos II at 
Delphi.2143 The nudes have no attached pieces, whereas the 
head and arms (sometimes both) of the draped statues were 
carved separately, as in the statue of Sisyphos I (Fig. 21.15). 

Hybrid creatures and animals offered several opportunities 
for attached pieces. On Nike figures, the wings are often carved 
separately, either partially2144 or completely,2145 as on the Nike 
found in the Agora (Fig. 21.12).2146 As regards animals, the 
heads,2147 ears,2148 legs,2149 and tails (Fig. 21.2) were sometimes 
carved separately. 


Methods of Assemblage and Attachment 


Two principal methods of attachment are attested: inserting a 
projecting surface into a recessed surface or bringing two flat 
surfaces into contact with each other (butt join). These methods 
of assemblage were consolidated by different attachment 
methods. 


Insertion 


Insertion is the most common assemblage method in the 
Archaic period.2150 There are two types of insertion, tenon and 
mortise (Figs. 21.1, 21.7, 21.8, 21.12) or the insertion of a large 
plug into a cavity (Figs. 21.5, 21.9-21.11, 21.15). Given the 
weight of marble, insertion alone can be sufficient in certain 
cases where the attached piece’s heaviness insures its stability. 
But if the attached piece projects into space, fixing it securely to 
its support is preferable. Insertion is usually reinforced by 
means of an adhesive (“glue”2151 or lead2152), dowelling, or the 
insertion of one or more transverse pins (cross-pins); 
sometimes all three are used at once. These two types of 
insertion comprise the interlocking of a salient angle with a re- 
entrant angle (Fig. 21.7). 

Joins using a mortise and tenon, which recall the techniques 
of woodworking, seem to be more ancient, as they are 
particularly well attested in the Archaic period. 

A tenon, which may be tubular (Fig. 21.1a) or rectangular 
(Fig. 21.7), projecting from the attached piece, is embedded into 
a mortise cut into the statue. This joining method is common in 
the extended forearms of Archaic statues, for example, 
Acropolis Kore 682 (Fig. 21.1) and the Ilissos kouros (Fig. 
21.8),2153 as well as for the assemblage of the head (Fig. 
21.7),2154 penis (Fig. 21.8), small additions in marble such as the 
ends of locks of hair (Fig. 21.1b), a helmet’s crest (Fig. 21.6), the 
snakes around the edge of Athena’s aegis,2155 and the ears of 
certain animals.2156 

Fig. 21.7: Seated female statue. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 2569. Marble. Detail of the joining surfaces. Photo: H.- 
R. Goette. 


Fig. 21.8: The Ilissos kouros. Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 


inv. no. 3687. Marble. Photo: H.-R. Goette. 


This type of assemblage is fragile, and very often the tenon, 
still held in its mortise today, is broken at the point where it 
emerges from the marble (Fig. 21.8). It would have been sealed 
in, as on the sphinx from Aigina;21s7 the adhesive which 
ensured the stability of the attached head is preserved and 
could be analyzed.2iss But the assemblage was often 
consolidated by means of one or more pins inserted crosswise 
inside the tenon. On the Ilissos kouros (Fig. 21.8), the cross-pin 
that ensures the stability of the right forearm is still in place. 

With the passage of time, the tenon grew in volume to the 
extent of covering the entire join, in an arrangement indicating 
the fitting of a large plug into a cavity. This type of assemblage 
is more durable, since the stress is no longer borne by a narrow 
tenon, but by the entire mass of the plug. 

The mortise and tenon join faded out after the Archaic 
period and no longer served for attaching heads. At the 
Mausoleum of Halikarnassos, however, the plug of an attached 
head resembles a tenon.2is9 On occasion, it still appears for 
fixing arms, as on Karyatid E from the Erechtheionzi60 or 
forearms, as on the Cybele from Moschato.2161 But it remained 
the preferred method for assembling wings when they were 
carved separately, as on the Nike S 312 from the Athenian 
Agora (late fifth or early fourth century B.C.) (Fig. 21.12; 
Chapter 5, Fig. 7: front view).2162 

Fig. 21.9: Statue of Comedy. Thasos Museum, inv. no. 652. Pentelic 

marble. Cavity for insertion of head. Photo: R. Jacob. 


The join involving the insertion of a large plug into a cavity 
was employed especially for attaching heads (Figs. 21.5, 21.9- 
21.11, 21.15). In fact, it was the usual way of assembling them. 
It seems to appear at the end of the Archaic period;2163 it was 


initially used for the heads of acrolithic statues, which are 
sometimes difficult to distinguish from heads intended for 
marble statues.2164 

The plug, whose height and width varied (Figs. 21.5, 21.10- 
21.11), for it could be bulbous or like an inverted truncated 
cone, was prepared at the base of the neck and adjusted into a 
large cavity cut between the shoulders. The opening of the 
garment at the neck determined its shape (Fig. 21.9).2165 It may 
have been fixed by simple sealing with an adhesive (stucco or 
lead). The sides of the plug and of the cavity were usually 
roughened to ensure a better hold for the bonding agent. This 
method of attachment is common in fourth-century sculpture; 
we find it, for example, on the statue of Comedy from Thasos 
(Fig. 21.9).2166 
Fig. 21.10: Head of Leto from the east pediment of the Classical temple 

of Apollo at Delphi. Delphi Museum, inv. no. 321. Parian marble. Rear 
view. Photo: P. Collet, courtesy of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. 


Fig. 21.11: Head of Leto from the east pediment of the Classical temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. Delphi Museum, inv. no. 321. Parian marble. Right 
profile. Photo: P. Collet, courtesy of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. 


The additional piece could likewise be consolidated in its 
cavity by means of a pin inserted from the back, as on the Leto 
from the east pediment of the Temple of Apollo at Delphi (Fig. 
21.10). Occasionally this was done with two pins, one inserted 
from the back and the other from the front, as on Sisyphos I 
from the Daochos Monument at Delphi (Fig. 21.15). 

The plug could be secured with a dowel, as on the Kore from 
Kallion (Fig. 21.5). Heads could be secured by multiple means. 
On the statue of Mausolus, the plug for the insertion of the head 
was not only dowelled, but also locked into the cavity with the 
aid of an inserted pin.2167 


Fig. 21.12: Nike. Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. S 312. Pentelic marble. 
Rear view. Photo: Agora Excavations, American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 


The interlocking of a salient angle with a re-entrant angle is 
relatively rare after the Archaic period.21ss The surface of the 
join forms an angle that interlocks with a notch, most often at a 
right angle. On the small Archaic statue of a seated woman (Fig. 
21.7),2169 the upper part of the right arm was attached. The 
corner of the additional piece fits into a cutting made into the 
statue at a right angle. The piece was held in place simply by an 
adhesive, as evidenced by the absence of a mortise. This 
method of attachment continued into the Hellenistic period. It 
is found, for example, in a cuirassed statue from the Letoon of 
Xanthos, where the upper arm is completed by the same 
method.2z170 On another male statue from Xanthos,2171 it is the 
left half of a bust, separately carved, which interlocks with the 
angle of two intersecting planes. 

Another example of this sort of arrangement, from the 
Archaic period, is provided by the Giant Acropolis Museum 
631C from the pediment of the Old Temple of Athena. Its head, 
along with a considerable part of its back, was inserted into a 
large recess cut at a right angle at the top of the statue.2172 

Fig. 21.13: Scribe. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 629. Hymettian 
marble. Detail of the joining surface completing the left arm. Photo: R. 
Jacob. 


Fig. 21.14: Cuirassed statue from the west pediment of the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria. Eretria Museum. Marble. Joining 
surface of the attached right arm with four mortises. From Touloupa 
2002, pl. 14, fig. 19. 


Butt Join 


Joins between flat surfaces were employed sparingly in the 
Archaic period, first in limestone sculptures,2173 then in works 
in marble (Figs. 21.13-21.14).2174 Their use subsequently 
became widespread. In the Classical and Hellenistic periods, 
this is the most common method of assemblage with the 
exception of heads, for which the insertion of a plug into a 
cavity was preferred. 

Butt joins needed adhesives or dowels. Dowels could be 
additionally secured by pins. 

Fig. 21.15: Sisyphos I, from the monument dedicated by Daochos II. 

Delphi Museum, inv. nos. 1921 + 1953. Marble. Photo: H.-R. Goette. 


Like architectural joins, joining surfaces in sculpture were 
carefully dressed, often with a band of anathyrosis around a 
rough area (Fig. 21.13). The anathyrosis facilitated a perfect 
bonding of the outer surfaces, while the rough centre provided 
a better grip for the adhesive used. 

If the attached piece was not too heavy, it could be held 
simply with adhesive, as with the piece completing the outside 
of an Acropolis scribe’s left arm (Fig. 21.13).2175 In this instance, 
it could be a repair contemporary with that to the head,2176 as 
evidenced by the unexpected contours of the joins. 

Most often, though, the flat joins were fastened with dowels 
(Figs. 21.3, 21.5, 21.14, and 21.15). The use of dowels, which are 
usually lost, is attested by dowel holes. A single dowel would be 
enough to secure the attached piece and this is the most 
common situation in all periods (Fig. 21.15). In some cases, the 
sculptor has nevertheless multiplied the dowels, as for the left 
arm of a cuirassed torso from the pediment of the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria, which carries four dowel 
holes (Fig. 21.14).2177 

As a general rule, dowels are of metal and sealed into their 


holes with lead. Lead can survive, as in the dowelling of the 
right arm of Aknonios in the Daochos Monument at Delphi,2178 
or can be attested by a pour hole. The size of certain holes 
suggests that some dowels were of wood, as in the Acropolis 
Kore 682 (Fig. 21.1a).2179 

Both ends of the dowel can be locked into the hole with a 
cross-pin.2180 On the Kore from Kallion (Fig. 21.5), the iron 
cross-pin securing the dowel that held the left arm is preserved 
in situ, which moreover indicates that the dowel must have 
been of wood, a perishable material. 


Metal Attachments 


Work on sculpture that may properly be called finished - 
statues and reliefs could be completed with elements of 
metal,2181 usually of bronze, occasionally of lead.2zis2 In the 
Oriental fashion,21s3 and following the lead of bronze 
statues,2184 the eyes of marble sculptures, both in the round 
and in relief, could be inlaid (Figs. 21.1, 21.16).21s5 Sometimes 
only the eyelashes are of metal.2186 

All these elements, entailing additional expense, would liven 
up the image, and enhance the use of polychromy. Bronze, 
which appears golden when not patinated, must have added 
even more colour to marble sculptures.2is7 Furthermore, given 
the versatility of statuary types, they would have provided the 
interpretative clues that we sometimes lack today. 

As with certain attached pieces in marble, the reason for the 
employment of metal attachments is not always easy to 
understand. In certain cases, it would have been easier to carve 
everything in marble. In the case of reliefs, thanks to the 
background, some details could be picked out in colour, as, for 
example, the crest of Athena’s helmet on the Archaic relief 


Acropolis Museum 581.2188 On the frieze of the Siphnian 
treasury at Delphi, part of a spear was carved in marble while 
the rest was made of bronze.21s9 
Fig. 21.16: Bulgaridis head. Basel, Antikenmuseum, inv. no. BS 245. 
Marble. Right profile. Photo: H.-R. Goette. 


Fig. 21.17: Kore. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 673. Marble. Photo: 
C. Vasiliadis. 


These additions, now usually lost, are attested by small, often 
circular, holes (Figs. 21.6, 21.8, 21.11, 21.16-21.18) in which 
some lead and the tip of a metal attachment occasionally 
remain. Certain holes, now empty, could also have held small 
attached marble elements. Some small items of bronze that 
now survive in isolation could also have served as the finishing 
touches to marble statues.2190 

Extant examples of sculptures with metal attachmentszi91 
are the frieze of the Siphnian treasury at Delphi with its 
numerous metal accessories,2192 the statue of Theseus from the 
temple of Apollo Sosianus in Rome with its bronze locks of 
hair,2193 and the harnesses of one of the horses from the chariot 
of the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos (Fig. 21.2).2194 

These accessories, thanks to the malleability of metal, 
allowed certain details to be rendered more easily and in a 
more realistic manner, including hair (Figs. 21.6, 21.18),2195 
facial hair,2i9e and nipples.2197 Items of jewellery were often 
added in metal, including bracelets, necklaces, earrings (Figs. 
21.6, 21.16), and diadems (Figs. 21.10-21.11). The same holds 
true for clothing accessories like brooches (Fig. 21.8), buttons 
and knots, as well as a variety of attributes.2192s8 Armour, 
including helmets according to certain scholars,2199 could be of 
metal, as were horse trappings (Fig. 21.2),2200 and sometimes 
even horse manes.2201 Chariots too could receive metal 


attachments. On an Archaic relief from the Acropolis,2202 the 
wheel and axle were added in bronze; the axle is still in situ. 
These practices seem to have been employed in all periods.2203 
Fig. 21.18: Heads of Lapith (Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 722) 
and Centaur (Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 720) from Parthenon 
South metope 9. Pentelic marble. Photo: Olga Palagia. 


In certain cases, bronze locks of hair could enhance the 
hair’s movement by freeing it from the marble. This is 
highlighted in the Theseus from the temple of Apollo Sosianus, 
whose locks of hair, whether original or not, seem brought to 
life by the hero’s energetic movement as he struggles with an 
Amazon. Patay-Horvath has proposed to restore a comparable 
arrangement with long bronze curls on (a now) bald Centaur 
from the west pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia.2204 
On South metope 9 of the Parthenon (Fig. 21.18),2205 the hair of 
both Lapith and Centaur was also completed with numerous 
metallic tresses.2206 

Certain sculptors made excessive use of this technique. On 
East metope 14 of the Parthenon, probably portraying Helios in 
his chariot, at least 29 holes for metal attachments are 
preserved, with three bronze vestiges still in situ.2207 

In the Archaic period and the first half of the fifth 
century,2208 a metal rod was placed on top of the heads of 
certain statues: sphinxes, kouroi and other male statues, as well 
as korai (Figs. 21.1, 21.17). These rods are traditionally called 
meniskoi.2209 The more neutral designation obelos (“pin,” 
“spit”)2210 is perhaps to be preferred. These rods are thought to 
have served as repellents to birds perching on the statues’ 
heads.2211 They have provoked much discussion without truly 
establishing any satisfactory solution.2212 No doubt the reality 
must have been more complex and surprising, even disturbing, 
than can readily be imagined, and Ridgway must be right in at 


least one point: the cavities in the tops of heads could not all 
have received meniskoi. 

A metal rod is preserved on the head of Acropolis Kore 673 
(Fig. 21.17).2213 Fairly close to the tip of it, a protuberance can 
be seen, undoubtedly serving as a sort of safety catch for an 
attached element which, as Studniczka suggested in 1887 for 
the Acropolis Kore 681,2214 may well have been a bronze lotus 
flower. 


Repairs 


To conclude this survey of piecing and attachment techniques, 
another aspect of sculptural production should be mentioned -— 
repairs.2215 They are a secondary process that, properly 
speaking, has no bearing on the creation of sculptures, but 
rather on their restoration; nonetheless, the sculptor has the 
same toolkit at his disposal. 

In antiquity, statues were maintained2216 and could undergo 
repairs as the result of an accident occurring in the course of 
their carving, transport, or even at the moment of their 
installation. Even in connection with last-minute adjustments, 
repairs must undoubtedly have become necessary from time to 
time.2217 A flaw in the marble could also be the cause of a 
repair. 

Once statues were set up — particularly outdoors - they were 
exposed to weathering, natural disasters (earthquakes, falling 
rocks, and the like), destructive acts by humans (wars, 
reprisals, and so on), and quite simply the passage of time. All 
damaged statues were not repaired, however; some may have 
been buried, while others were recut and reused.2218 

Repairs are mentioned in literary and_ epigraphical 


testimonia. Pausanias (6.31.6) informs us that Damophon of 
Messene was entrusted with the restoration of the 
chryselephantine Zeus at Olympia.2219 On Delos, Aristandros of 
Paros repaired some statues after the sack of Mithradates,2220 
and Telesinos was honoured for having repaired statues at no 
charge.2221 
Fig. 21.19: Kouros from Thera. Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 8. Naxian marble. Dowels attesting ancient 
restoration. From Trianti 1999, fig. 8. 


More often, however, we recognise the repairs from the 
marks they left on the sculptures. In fact, unlike attached 
marble pieces, where joins are not usually visible, repairs are 
often rendered noticeable by the presence of external metal 
fasteners spanning the break in the form of pi-shaped clamps 
set in places where we would not normally expect attachments. 
The use of a different kind of marble could on occasion also 
indicate a repair. 

Some repairs are visible in types of statues that are not 
normally associated with attached pieces. Unusual attachments 
indicate a repair, for instance the tip of the nose,2222 the lip,2223 
and the point of the beard, as on the grave stele of Aristion 
(Chapter 6, Fig. 2; Chapter 10, Figs. 17a—b; Chapter 22, Fig. 
16).2224 

In the event of a break, the sculptor had two options. He 
could join the broken surfaces as modern restorers do. If one of 
the two pieces was very damaged or even lost, he could also 
recut the break into a joining surface. If too much material was 
lost, this procedure would involve the carving of a new piece, 
which could be of the same marble as the original or even of a 
different quality. Nude male statues are monolithic as a general 
rule, apart from the penis and the occasional metal ornament. 
Broken at the neck, the head of a kouros from Theraz225 


underwent repairs in antiquity, as evidenced by a dowel in the 
break and a pi-shaped clamp spanning the break in the hairline 
at the nape of the neck (Fig. 21.19). 
Fig. 21.20: Thyiad I from the west pediment of the Classical temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. Delphi Museum, inv. no. 21272. Pentelic marble. 
Photo: P. Collet, courtesy of the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. 


The pedimental statues of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
were repaired on numerous occasions.2226 The case of the 
repairs to the statues of the pediments of the Classical temple of 
Apollo at Delphi is also enlightening. The rear of these statues 
was deeply hollowed out in order to reduce their weight; in the 
course of this work, fissures appeared that had to be remedied. 
This is why reinforcing clamps spanning the line of the fissure 
can be observed on some statues, for example, Thyiad I from 
the west pediment (Fig. 21.20).2227 

Auguste Rodin wrote, “the art of antiquity signifies joy of life, 
serenity, grace, balance, reason.”2228 To achieve this balance, 
which sometimes verges on the sublime, sculpture, “the most 
Greek of the arts,”2229 followed a long and sometimes complex 
process, which reminds us of Dio’s remark regarding Phidias 
and the difficulty of the sculptor’s art in relation to that of the 
poet.2230 

The study of the technical aspects of sculpture allows us a 
glimpse, like Lucian peering into chryselephantine colossi,2231 
behind the scenes of production in order to appreciate its 
processes, its subtlety, virtuosity, and sometimes its complexity. 
All the same, it is clear that beyond technique and its artifices, 
the sculptor possessed a gift which infused his works with “an 
immortal spirit, an ageless soul.”2232 
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22 Polychromy in Greek Sculpture 


Abstract: This chapter offers a survey of the literary sources on 
pigments and of the actual pigments used by the ancients. 
Several examples of painted sculptures mainly in Athenian 
museums are examined. 


Keywords: Minium, cinnabar, Egyptian blue, gold leaf, ganosis 


Introduction 


It is now established that the idea that Greek sculpture was 
white, erroneously attributed to the 18th-century art historian 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann during the 19th century, does 
not hold true thanks to the findings of laboratory research that 
demonstrates the extensive use of colour in sculpture. In 
addition, Vinzenz Brinkmannz233 has vigorously stressed that 
the misunderstanding of Winckelmann’s words in reference to 
the simplicity of ancient Greek sculptures, which came from 
the circle of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, ultimately 
contributed to the articulation of the theory concerning the 
ideal whiteness of ancient statues, occupying the position of 
‘Platonic archetypes’ that would have lost their ‘geometric 
perfection’ had they received colouring.2234 

Colour was moreover not a decorative element, according to 
Dimitrios Pandermalis, but rather an additional aesthetic 
quality of sculpture.2235 The significance of the symbolism of 
colours remains obscure, given that the use of the same colour 
can on occasion occur with a completely opposite meaning. For 
instance, in the case of red, the colour is identified with life and 
action but also with swiftness; later, it was identified with 
blood and violent death. In contrast, some colours appear to 
have retained the same meaning throughout their use, such as 
black, which has been closely associated with mourning since 
the Aegean Bronze Age.2236 

On the other hand, we have more than a few testimonia, 
mainly from Pliny, about the naturalness and liveliness of 
large-scale paintings whose value is always demonstrated by 


their anecdotal touch, as they deceive both animals and actual 
human beings.2237 This concept, however, is not a figment of 
Pliny’s time, given that it already appears much earlier in 
references to the works of Daedalus; here, it has particular 
significance as something said about sculptures, not works of 
painting. The instance of the fabrication of the hollow wooden 
simulacrum of a cow into which Pasiphae went,2238 led astray 
by lust for the bull of Poseidon (or Zeus), along with the 
reference to Daedalus’ creation of a statue of Herakles for the 
grave of his son, as a thank-offering to the hero, which Herakles 
then destroyed because he thought it was alive,2239 constitute 
two typical examples of verisimilitude. We thus have a long 
tradition of works attributed to Daedalus that were so realistic 
that they were thought to have life, capable of deceiving 
anyone from a bull to a demigod. 

The use of red colour in antiquity seems to possess a 
conceptual continuity through both time and space. We know 
that the idea of a correspondence between the four basic 
colours and the fundamental states of nature, the four 
elements, was expressed as a philosophical view for the first 
time by Empedocles in the fifth century B.C.2240 In his account 
of minium (cinnabar), Pliny relates that the leaders of the 
Ethiopians painted their bodies with it; in addition, he 
mentions that among the first responsibilities of the censors 
was to determine when to paint the statue of Jupiter (Zeus) 
with minium, as well as that the generals who celebrated a 
triumph were painted with it.2241 Tarquinius Priscus dedicated 
a terracotta statue of Jupiter on the Capitoline which was 
traditionally painted with minium.2242 Again, Pliny invokes the 
name of Varro (who furnished a list of writers Pliny himself 
considered trustworthy) to state that the face of the statue of 
Zeus was painted with minium at festivals because this red 


pigment was regarded as sacred.2243 

In addition, Dioscorides (De Materia Medica 5.113) informs 
us that Lemnian miltos was used in rituals. Pausanias mentions 
that in Phelloe (Achaia) the statue of Dionysos was painted with 
cinnabar.2244 This practice surely did not aim at the realistic 
portrayal of the god’s form, but had a purely ritual and mystical 
character, echoing comparable’ practices of ritual 
embellishment, which has its roots in the _ prehistoric 
Aegean.2245 

The need, however, to cover a work of sculpture, initially of 
wood and much later of stone, with a layer of colour must also 
have served practical purposes beyond such theoretical stances 
and magical-mystical habits of thought. This can be concluded 
from the fact that the cult images which enjoyed great 
reverence in antiquity were wooden xoana. The sacred 
Palladium of Athena on the acropolis of Troy, which must have 
been painted, was such a case. This wooden statue, according 
to the tradition of the Ilioupersis, had been faithfully copied 
and smuggled out of the besieged city; the Trojans 
subsequently put a copy in its place,z2246 which was what 
Odysseus took. As Oliver Primavesi has aptly stressed, invoking 
the excerpt from Euripides’ Helen in which Helen curses her 
own beauty and wishes that she were ugly like a statue wiped 
clean of paint,2247 it seems perfectly clear that the simile which 
the poet is using describes a reality in which statues were 
painted and, indeed, were regarded as ugly when they lost 
their colouring. 

In his Republic, Plato refers to the painted rendering of the 
eyes of a statue with the most beautiful medicaments (colours), 
insisting on the naturalistic rendering of the human form.2248 
But we can also ascertain that animals were perfectly rendered 
in sculpture, as is the case on the Parthenon frieze, where 


blocks of the north side ([X—X) have a scene with horses whose 
manes are smooth and the hairs must have been delineated 
only if they had been painted.2249 

The systematic study of the polychromy of ancient sculpture 
began in the 19th century with the work of the famous 
physicist Michael Faraday on the Parthenon sculptures in the 
British Museum.2250 Emile Gilliéron, pére had the good fortune 
to be present at the great excavations of the Athenian Acropolis 
in 1885-1890, when he was called upon to make a visual record 
of the state of preservation of the colours on the poros and 
marble sculptures that were uncovered. 

But the extensive research within Greek territory on 
polychromy in ancient sculpture and painting, which has its 
beginnings in the first five years since the creation of the 
modern Hellenic state, still remains unfamiliar. Othon 
Rousopoulos, Konstantinos Zegelis, Spyridon Manginas, 
Andreas Kordelas, Michael Stefanidis, Anastasios Dambergis, 
and Georgios Krinos,2251 together with the chemistry professor 
Franz Xavier Landerer,2252 were pioneers in the study of 
ancient colours in Greece during the 19 century. 

More recently, a significant contribution to the literature was 
made by Reutersward’s monumental thesis, which brought 
together a multitude of testimonia about colours and traces of 
colour on ancient sculptures.2253 As well, the books and articles 
produced by Yfantidis, Brinkmann (and his colleagues), 
Manzelli, and Jenkins and Middleton constitute pillars of 
current research.2254 


Literary Sources: Aristotle, Theophrastus, 
Vitruvius, Pliny the Elder, and Galen 


The oldest source, though incomplete, for the colouring 
materials of the ancient Greeks that we have is the second book 
of Aristotle’s Meteorologica, which contains extensive 
references to colourants. The fullest, most comprehensive, and 
scientifically complete source as regards the number and 
extent of its references is the treatise On Stones by 
Theophrastus of Eresus, a student of Aristotle and his successor 
at the Lyceum.225s Written around 315 B.C., it makes reference 
to the materials used by painters of the period (Fig. 22.20) 
representatively mentioning the various types of miltos (red, 
from Kea, Sinope, and Lemnos) and cyanus (from Cyprus and 
Scythia). He describes the ways of preparing lead white 
(psimythion) and green from copper, as well as Egyptian blue. 

Euphranor’s writings on “symmetry” (proportions) and 
colours have unfortunately not survived; they would have cast 
light on the subject under examination here.2256 The book of 
the Parva Naturalia entitled On Colours, which is attributed to 
Aristotle (while some theories regarding the authorship of the 
work want the writer to be Theophrastus), is the oldest treatise 
on the colours of the rainbow. 

Douris of Samos (fourth to third century B.C.) wrote a 
handbook On Painting, which has unfortunately not survived, 
however. Both Xenokrates and Douris lived in the third century 
B.C.; the latter was a student of Theophrastus, the former also 
wrote a work entitled On Painting, according to Pliny.2257 The 
thirty-fifth book of Pliny the Elder’s Natural History is 
dedicated to Greek painting. Gleaned from Greek writers, 
including Theophrastus, it gives an abundance of information 
about colouring agents, their origin, the technical procedures 
for preparing them, and their cost. 

In Book 7 of his De Architectura, Vitruvius discusses 
pigments and the methods of their production, as well as the 


techniques of applying them. From Book 5 of Dioscorides’ work 
De Materia Medica we can draw a multitude of details about 
colourants and their properties in reference to medicine, while 
the author also preserves recipes for preparing special 
pigments which were used either as cosmetics (lead white2258) 
or as medicines, indicating their places of production, as in the 
case of lead white from Corinth, Rhodes,2259 and Lacedaemon. 

Finally, in several of his writings, Galen makes references to 
pigments which he himself studied,2260 inspired by the work of 
Dioscorides, as in the case of Lemnian miltos. Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, a scholiast on Aristotle, provides us with 
information about the colours mentioned in Aristotle’s 
Meteorologica. 

Of course, amid the multitude of ancient writers, the authors 
mentioned above do not constitute our exclusive sources of 
information regarding pigments and their uses. A scattering of 
valuable references is found in the Onomasticon of Pollux,2261 
the lexicon of Hesychius of Alexandria,2262 the Suda,2263 and the 
work of Stobaeus.2264 In addition, the writings of Stephanus of 
Alexandria and of Synesius, the learned and prolific bishop of 
Cyrene, preserve details about pigments and dyes. Beyond 
these sources, the papyrus fragments in the collections at 
Leiden, Stockholm, and in the Biblioteca Marciana in Venice 
furnish us with technical details of the process of producing 
and using colourants. 


Pigments 


The rare if not actually unique reference Pliny makes to the 
name of a colour-grinder, Erigonus, possesses great 
significance, for he states that this man collaborated with the 


painter Neacles.2265 The process of producing pigments from 
minerals, aside from grinding them fine in marble, agate, and 
bronze mortars, went on to include flotation in water and 
collection of the precipitate or of the suspension depending on 
the material that was to be collected. 

Thus, in the case of the mineral cinnabar (Fig. 22.1), the 
precipitate was taken, as the heavier material which contained 
the pure ore (by means of the specific weight of mercury [Hg], 
which is 8), while in the case of the mineral goethite (FeO(OH)) 
the suspension is used because the undesirable (heavier) 
concomitant minerals which alter the colour are removed with 
the precipitate. A new source of cinnabar was located at 
Lavrion in 2016 (Katsaros 2018). 

Fig. 22.1: Cinnabar, the mineral sulfide of mercury was known in 

antiquity as kinnavaris. From the mineral pigments collection of T. 

Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Aside from the common colour of hematite (Fe.03: ferric 
oxide, red oxide of iron) for red of every shade, a colour the 
Greeks called miltos (Fig. 22.2).2266 
Fig. 22.2: Miltos, a term used by the Greeks to describe several iron rich 

reddish mineral pigments. On the left is a specimen from the Island of 

Kea and on the right a sample from the Island of Lemnos (Kotsinas area 

near Despotes Hill. From the mineral pigments collection of T. Katsaros. 
Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


For blue, azurite was used, along with the blue of lapis lazuli 
(Fig. 22.3), as we will see below. Among the artificial pigments 
are lead white (cerussite, hydrocerrusite),2267 made from lead, 
and copper green (verdigris), produced from copper (Fig. 22.4). 
From lead white, a red colour was also produced by heating 
minium (cerussa usta). More particular reds were the red of 
cinnabar (mercury sulphide, HgS) and the red from sandarake 


(arsenic sulphide, AsS), both poisonous. Aside from common 
yellow ochre (goethite), use was also made of the yellow from 
another sulphide of arsenic (As2S3), orpiment (Fig. 22.5), which 
was Called arrenikon.2268 
Fig. 22.3: Cyanus and its varieties after Theophrastus. Cyprios cyanus 
could be the mineral azurite, Scythis might be lapis lazuli and Egyptios 
the artificial pigment Egyptian blue (after Caley). From the mineral 
pigments collection of T. Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Fig. 22.4: Artificial pigments were lead white (psimythion) and verdigris 
(ioz tou halkou) respectively. Both of these are produced using the 
construction of Kerotakis. From the collection of T. Katsaros. Photo: 
Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Fig. 22.5: The red and yellow sulfides of arsenic are the minerals 
orpiment (Arrhenikon) and realgar (Sandarake) respectively. From the 
mineral pigments collection of T. Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Ancient texts use the term _ chrysokolla without 
distinguishing between malachite and hydrated copper silicate 
(Fig. 22.6), in other words the type of mineral called chrysocolla 
today. Worth noting at this point is that the appellation 
chrysokolla arose from the use of this material by goldsmiths 
for attaching gold to utensils and jewellery, usually of copper. 
Indeed, Theophrastus (On Stones 26 and 39) mentions that 
chrysokolla is encountered in gold mines together with blue 
(cyanus) and from this statement we can gather that he meant 
the occurrence of malachite with azurite, which do actually 
occur together. 

Fig. 22.6: Chrysocolla, a term used by the Greeks to describe the green 
mineral pigments of copper such as malachite (carbonate of copper) 
and chrysocolla (hydrous silicate of copper) respectively. From the 
mineral pigments collection of T. Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Nonetheless, malachite (copper carbonate hydroxide: 


Cu2(CO3)(OH)2) and chrysocolla (hydrous copper silicate: 
(Cu,Al)2H2Siz05(OH)4.n(H20)) are two different minerals. Pliny 
the Elder (HN 35.47), describing the blue-green colour which 
came from Armenia, emphasizes that it, like chrysocolla, was 
used in painting. The presence of malachite on ancient works 
of sculpture was already verified by analysis in the 19th 
century, as Krinos mentioned in reference to the poros 
sculptures from the Acropolis of Athens.2269 Given the lack of 
clarity inherent in the use of the term chrysocolla in the ancient 
sources, the following minerals cannot of course be ruled out 
as probable green pigments. Atacamite (copper chloride: 
Cu,Cl(OH)3) and paratacamite (Cu3(CuZn).(OH)¢Cl2) might have 
been used by ancient craftsmen, but they could also have 
arisen as a result of environmental influences at the location 
where a sculpture was found. An additional possible pigment 
in this category is turquoise (CuAlg(PO,4)4(OH)8-4H20), a mineral 
whose constituents include phosphorus along with copper. 
Since the period of the first explorers in the Sinai peninsula in 
the 19th century, it has been known that the turquoise mines of 
Serabit el-Khadem go back to 3050-2890 B.C. 

Another pigment used in antiquity is “Appian green” or 
celadonite (K(MgFe2+)Fe3*(Sis019)(OH)2), also called green earth 
(creta viridis, “terre verte”), a natural compound of seladonite, 
glauconite, and in many cases chlorite ((Mg,Fe2*)5Al(AISi3040) 
(OH)s). Referring to Appian green, Pliny (HN 35.48) informs us 
that it cost one sestertius per pound and simulated natural 
chrysocolla. He is thought to mean so-called green earth, a 
colourant with the mineral celadonite (a hydrated compound of 
iron) as its chief ingredient. The highest quality pigment of this 
type comes from Cyprus and is still called “Cyprus green earth.” 
The tests Augusti conducted proved that it is present in a 
pigment shop uncovered by the excavations at Pompeii.2270 


Minerals in the serpentine (Mg3Si,0;(OH),4) and antigorite 
(Mg3(Siz0s5)(OH)4) group must also be considered. The presence 
of green serpentine as a pigment has in fact been ascertained; 
in particular, the presence of the minerals antigorite and 
lizardite (Mg3Si2,0;(OH),4) precisely define its mineralogical 
type. Green serpentine in the form of powder was used as a 
fake of chrysocolla, since the genuine article was expensive.2271 

Analyses have made it clear that the Egyptian blue 
mentioned in the ancient sources should be identified with a 
compound which also appears in nature as the mineral 
cuprorivaite (CaCuSig0i9). Its great rarity, however, and 
exceptionally few appearances exclude the possibility that it 
constituted a basic material for colourants in antiquity. Another 
mineral similar to cuprorivaite is kinoite (CazCu2(H20)2[Si3010], 
which is still rarer. Nonetheless, we should not exclude the 
possibility that future research in this direction will shed light 
in reference to the likelihood, even if limited in extent, of the 
use of the above-mentioned materials by ancient craftsmen. 

Theophrastus (On Stones 55) tells of an artificial blue which 
was produced in Egypt.2272 In addition, he hints at the existence 
of inscriptions in Egypt which refer to the first pharaoh, during 
whose reign the production of “Egyptian blue” was achieved. 
On the pylons of the temple of Amun-Re at Karnak there is a 
relief depiction of the triumph of pharaoh Thutmose III, shown 
routing his enemies and receiving tribute from his subjects. 
Among the materials which the Egyptians received as tribute 
was blue (cyanus).2273 These texts refer to two kinds of cyanus, 
one that comes from the mountains, in other words a mineral, 
and one that comes from a furnace, thus artificial. 

The melting point of Egyptian blue can be lower than 842° 
Celsius with the addition of alkali. In addition, there are 
varying quantities of glass abundant in alkali which coexists 


with Egyptian blue. Chemically speaking, malachite, silica, and 
calcite are transformed into cuprorivaite, carbon dioxide, and 
water vapour, as expressed in the following equation: 


Cu2CO3(OH)2+8Si02+2CaCO3—2CaCuSi4010+3C02+H2 
Cu,CO,(OH), + 8SiO, + 2CaCO, > 2CaCuSi,0,, + 3CO, + H, 


This crystalline product is composed of angular blue crystals 
(Fig. 22.3), usually in alternating layers. The principal 
constituent is cuprorivaite (CaCuSi,O10), together with non- 
reactive quartz, frequently accompanied by wollastonite 
(Ca,Cu)3(Si309), which contains copper. Egyptian blue appears 
in the Mediterranean region toward the end of the Middle 
Bronze Age or the beginning of the Late Bronze Age.2274 

In the ancient Egyptian language, “Egyptian” blue is 
rendered by the term irtyu. To the durability of this colour is 
attributed its discovery, established by imaging technigues and 
analytical methods, on a great many sculptures and 
architectural elements.2275 Recently Egyptian blue was 
discovered on the drapery and wings of the Nike of Samothrace 
in the course of conservation work.2276 

Green of arsenic is a pigment with a characteristic strong 
green colour that distinguishes it from all similar shades. Its 
basic ingredient is arsenic, and its chemical formula is 
CuHAsO3. It was thought impossible that this colour could be 
found on works of art made in antiquity, since Carl Wilhelm 
Scheele was the first to produce it in modern times in the year 
17/5.2277 

An unpublished report from 1990, however, mentions an 
identification of this pigment (copper arsenate) on Kore 684 in 
the Acropolis Museum.227s Its possible origin could have been 
the mines at Lavrion (Fig. 22.7), where the mineral conichalcite 
(CaCu(AsO,4)(OH)) occurs. According to Twilley, the report’s 


author, green from arsenic could have been produced by a 
mixing process so that it could be regarded as an artificial 
pigment. This possibility cannot be ruled out, given that the 
method which could have been used was accessible at that 
time, since its basic ingredient, copper sulphate (chalkanthos in 
the ancient writers), and arsenic trioxide were known. New 
research will shed light on the question by finding parallels 
that will either undermine or reinforce this view. Until then, 
though, resolution of the issue will have to wait. 

Fig. 22.7: Conichalcite is a rare mineral of arsenic and copper. This 
sample comes from the ancient silver mines of Lavrion, Attica. From the 

mineral pigments collection of T. Katsaros). Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Bone white is a white pigment which was usually mixed either 
with Egyptian blue or with malachite to produce lighter tints. 
Visually, it does not differ from the white from lime (calcium 
carbonate) from Kaolin (Melian Earth), or from gypsum 
(calcium sulphate) (Fig 22.8). Its occurrence has been proven 
from the existence of phosphorus (which is also its essential 
attribute) on the basis of its chemical formula (tricalcium 
phosphate: Ca3(PO,4)2). Its presence on an anta capital of the 
Parthenon has recently been documented using Raman 
spectroscopy, but research on this is still in progress.2279 

Fig. 22.8: As white pigments, apart from lead white (psimythion) the 

Greeks also used gypsum and kaolin. Melian earth was the most 

famous white pigment in antiquity (Kaolin from Melos). From the 

mineral pigments collection of T. Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Madder lake is proven to have been used to give a rosy tint 
to the unclothed parts of statues, applied like lacquer as a semi- 
transparent coating, combined with an inorganic material, 
directly onto the surface of the marble. On Hellenistic clay 
figurines from the excavations for the Thessaloniki Metro, 


Armenian cochineal has also been found.2280 The actual grain 
of dye is an insect which lives on the kermes oak (quercus 
coccifera) and was taken by ancient writers to be the plant’s 
fruit (see Theophr. Caus. pl. 3.16), creating confusion about its 
origin. It is the kermes with which textiles in the East were 
dyed until the 20th century, while carmine lake was produced 
for painting.2281 Theophrastus (On Stones 58) seems to know it 
because when referring to cinnabar from Ephesus he likens it 
to the colour of the kermes berry. 


Applied Metal Leaf 


We know that thin leaves of gold (Au) were applied to the 
surfaces of both wooden and marble sculptures. In reference to 
the preparation of a surface so that it would take gold leaf, 
Pliny (HN 33.64) describes a substance he calls leucophorum, a 
mixture of miltos from Sinope and mercury with light yellow 
ochre and earth from Melos. This compound, however, was 
used only for gilding wooden surfaces.2282 

In contrast, the application of gold leaf to marble required 
the use of egg according to Pliny (HN 33.64). That gold leaf was 
applied to the back of the marble throne in the Tomb of 
Eurydice has been verified using analytical methods.22s3 In 
addition, traces of gold leaf have been found on the marble 
statue of the Diadumenos (Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 1826) (Chapter 11, Fig. 16; Chapter 20, Fig. 1); 
in its initial form, it clearly emulated the bronze original, which 
was likely gilded.2284 

The application of leaves of silver (Ag) has not been verified, 
as far as can be determined from the literature currently 
available. The silvery fragments of metal leaf that analyses 


have identified on the surface of ancient sculptures have been 
found to be made of tin (Sn), not silver. One example of this is 
the relief of the ball-players in Athens (National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 3476, Chapter 11, Fig. 1), on which the 
presence of tin was verified.2285 


V Rare and Unusual Pigments 


Jarosite ((H30)Fe3(SO,4)2(OH).¢) and Yellow Ochre (Fig. 
22.9) 


Of Theophrastus’ statement that yellow ochre can be used 
instead of orpiment (On Stones 51: @ypav av?’ app_evikod), 
Caley and Richards very rightly note that a problem exists in 
the interpretation of this phrase and concede the impossibility 
of resolving it.2286 This is because a clear differentiation exists 
between common ochre and arsenic sulphide as regards the 
shade of yellow of each, given that ochre is darker in tone than 
arsenic sulphide. 

Fig. 22.9: Ochre in ancient texts was an obscure yellowish material. The 
most common ochre was a mixture of goethite and clay minerals plus 
silicon oxides; another kind of bright yellow ochre possible was the 
mineral natrojarosite. From the mineral pigments collection of T. 
Katsaros. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


The discovery by scientific analysis of the painted decoration 
on a fourth-century B.C. marble basin from the Agora of 
Athens, which identified the mineral jarosite as the yellow 
pigment present, has furnished new data for approaching the 
problem of the similar hues of yellow ochre and orpiment 
(Wallert 1995). This basin is from the time of Theophrastus, a 
very significant factor in the comparison made between the 


two substances, yellow ochre and arsenic sulphide. 
Theophrastus thus could have had this particular colour in 
mind, which however does not mean that he distinguished it by 
a specific name, since it was likely thought a variety of ochre, a 
familiar substance. The presence of jarosite on Cyprus 
completely justifies the aforementioned remark of 
Theophrastus about its lack of difference from the yellow of 
arsenic, in other words of yellow sandarac (orpiment).2287 


Vanadinite (Pbs(VO,)3Cl) 


This pigment, which has a singular orange-red-golden colour, is 
a lead chlorovanadate and exists in nature in mineral form as 
vanadinite (Pbs(VO.4)3Cl). The identification of this particular 
pigment elicited surprise when it was detected for the first time 
on a statue from Delos by Andreas Karydas, Brigitte Bourgeois, 
and Philippe Jockey; the use of this pigment was also known 
from analyses performed on Hellenistic stelai from Alexandria 
now in the Louvre.2288 


Lazurite (Na,Ca) g [(S,SO 4,Cl 2) | Al Si 6 O 24 (Fig. 22.3) 


In Artists’ Pigments, the monumental multi-volume reference 
work on historical and ancient colourants,2289 the seventh 
century A.D. is given as the chronological limit for the 
beginning of the use of the blue pigment ultramarine (lazurite), 
when its presence was confirmed in the painted decoration of 
the rock sculpture at the famous Buddhist cave sanctuary of 
Bamiyan in Afghanistan.2290 Since then, its use in antiquity has 
been thought implausible, despite the fact that the stone from 
which this particular blue pigment came (lapis lazuli) was 
already known to be present in the Aegean in the prehistoric 
period as well as on the Greek mainland. An abundance of 


ancient writers - Theophrastus, Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
Damigeron, for example — mention and describe it, providing 
us with valuable information.2291 All these sources, incorrectly 
evaluated, led to the adoption of the view that the texts were 
unclear or that the pigment in question was inaccurately 
named. Since 2006, however, this view has been untenable 
because Ann Brysbaert demonstrated that this lapis lazuli- 
based pigment was known and indeed used since the 13th 
century B.C. in wall paintings at Pylos and Tiryns, at the 
acropolis of Gla, and in other locations.2292 What remained to 
be done since then was to detect its presence on works of 
sculpture as well. Hariclia Brecoulaki and her team have found 
traces of blue pigment from lazurite on the blue himation of a 
female figure depicted on a marble pyxis of the fifth century 
B.C. in the National Archaeological Museum at Athens (inv. no. 
A11363) by utilizing Raman spectroscopy and other imaging 
techniques.2293 


Techniques of Applying Colour 


The procedures for encaustic techniques are still obscure, 
although it is considered certain that the wax used was animal 
in origin (beeswax) and was always applied in a mixture 
containing mastic and probably also rosin (resin from the pines 
of Colophon). The pigment was first mixed with wax to form 
small coloured rods, which were then heated on the surface of 
a metal palette to produce the desired shades. The special metal 
palette for encaustic colours was triangular in shape and called 
a kerotakis.2294 

A significant role seems to have been played by a specialized 
implement such as the cestrum, which is mentioned by Pliny 


(HN 35.147). Among the finds from excavations we have 
examples of such tools, as well as residues of pigments and 
binding agents. Pliny in addition refers to “Carthaginian wax” 
(HN 21.83-84: cera punica), beeswax that has undergone a time- 
consuming process of cleaning and bleaching by exposure to 
sunlight and collection in clean cold water. The purpose of this 
process was mainly to bring about the whitening of the wax, 
thereby rendering it suitable for use in painting, since if it were 
unprocessed and still yellow, it would alter the colour 
rendering of the pigment with which it was mixed. 


Saponified wax (cold wax technique) 


Pliny (HN 35.149) mentions encaustic, distinguishing between 
two different techniques, one using wax and the cestrum on 
ivory, the other being the technique of colouring ships. From 
the latter (the painting of ships) developed a third technique, 
one using a brush to apply paint to wood.2295 It is generally 
believed that the technique implied in Pliny’s text refers to the 
saponification of wax and its transformation into a water- 
soluble suspension which would work cold. This was 
accomplished by the addition of natural alkaline earths which 
Pliny refers to as nitrum. 


Polishing (Ganosis) 


The term ganosis is thought to refer to a technique for coating 
marble statues with wax which is then rubbed with linen cloths 
and polished, imparting a smooth, glossy skin texture.2296 This 
covering protected sculpture from weathering and could be 
repeated at intervals. We do not know if this presupposed 
encaustic or tempera because it could be applied equally well 
in both cases. On this hypothesis, wax could appear on the 


surface of an ancient sculpture without researchers being in a 
position to know the precise way in which its colours had been 
applied because this wax could have come from the ganosis 
layer. 


Analytical Techniques and Methods of Identifying 
Pigments 


Such methods as require the taking of a small sample to be 
examined can generally be categorized as destructive or 
microdestructive. A new method of characterizing pigments 
and binding agents is infrared photoacoustic spectroscopy 
(IRPAS),2297 which has yielded strikingly precise results, since 
its detection limit is expressed in parts per billion (ppb). In 
addition, researchers can utilize infrared transmittance 
spectroscopy, infrared reflectance spectroscopy, Fourier 
transform infrared spectroscopy (FTIR), and Raman 
spectroscopy at various frequencies, such as 785 nm,2298 622 
nm, and 512 nm. 

Inductively coupled plasma mass spectrometry (ICPMS) is a 
method capable of determining the concentrations of trace 
elements and oligoelements in samples of pigments. This 
determination of trace elements can designate a specific place 
of origin for a substance under investigation; it presupposes 
knowledge of the geochemistry of an area likely to be the place 
of origin for that substance. The method’s accuracy reaches 
parts per million (ppm). Other techniques include optical 
microscopy, scanning electron microscopy with energy 
dispersive X-ray spectroscopy (SEM-EDS), — electron 
paramagnetic resonance (EPR)  spectroscopy,2299 and 
differential thermal analysis (DTA).2300 


Portable non-destructive techniques of analysis permit 
pigments on a surface to be identified without taking a sample. 
Among such techniques are the use of handheld Raman 
spectrometers, X-ray fluorescence (XRF)2301 and X-ray 
diffraction (XRD) analyzers, and multiband cameras. 

Finally, researchers can utilize imaging techniques that 
include infrared’ reflectography (IRR),  visible-induced 
luminescence (VIL) and_ ultraviolet reflected (UV-R) 
photography, and ultraviolet fluorescence (UVF) microscopy. A 
typical case involving detection of pigments with the methods 
above is the fluorescence of Egyptian blue in the near-infrared 
(910 nm) when it is irradiated in the visible part of the 
spectrum.2302 


Colours on Sculptures 


The detailed scrutiny of ancient works of sculpture during the 
18th century was a privilege of all who had access to the 
monuments in Greece, such as the members of the Society of 
Dilettanti. Their observations are valuable to scholars of 
ancient polychromy but unfortunately do not always possess 
the precision of more recent scientific descriptions that could 
be taken as proper references for modern scholarship. 


The Poros Sculptures from the Acropolis 


The great excavations on the Acropolis at the end of the 19th 
century brought to light an array of poros sculptures unique in 
quantity and quality. Classification of the fragments on the 
basis of architectural scale and/or stylistic characteristics gave 
rise to the establishment of thematic groups, each of which 
might belong to a different edifice. The search for the location 


of all these buildings led to puzzlement, as one might expect. 
The work of the Gilliérons, father and son, constitute important 
evidence for the state of preservation of the sculptures that 
were uncovered in the above-mentioned excavations. The 
group with the triple-bodied daimon (Athens, Acropolis 
Museum, inv. no. 35) from the pedimental composition of the 
Hekatompedon (Fig. 22.10) impressed beholders with its 
pronounced traces of colour. In particular, its hair and beard 
had been rendered in blue, while on the snaky end of its body 
extensive use of blue pigment in alternation with red is 
preserved. Its painted decoration is composed of red, blue, 
black, and green colours alternating with areas that are 
unpainted or painted with ochre.2303 Particularly impressive 
are the colossal snakes from the Lioness Pediment, again from 
the Hekatompedon: one of them is dark blue in colour 
(Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 40), the other intensely 
polychromatic, presenting not only red and blue but also black 
(Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 37).2304 Such colours are found on 
other architectural elements and sculpture from smaller 
edifices as well, for example the pediments depicting the Hydra 
(Fig. 22.11),2305 the Apotheosis of Herakles,2306 and the Olive 
Tree.2307 

Fig. 22.10: Pedimental group of “Bluebeard” from the Hekatompedon. 

Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 35+36. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


The Acropolis Korai and the Persian Rider 


Also found among the architectural elements during the same 
period were the Acropolis korai. This array of 200 korai 
constitutes the largest collection of works of Archaic sculpture 
in the world in which extensive use of polychromy is 
preserved. Among the most significant of them is the Peplos 


Kore (Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 679).2303 In the area of the 
hair, a deep red colour is preserved, while at her waist traces of 
painted decoration are visible, with rosettes outlined in red on 
a green background (Fig. 22.12 and Chapter 10, Figs. 12a, b). 
The miniature representations of animals framed by rectangles 
on a vertical band on the front of her dress come as a surprise. 
As regards the arrangement of the miniatures, Vinzenz 
Brinkmann has proposed that they developed in alternating 
zones of a frieze underneath the figure’s outer garment as 
well.2309 The recent experimental reconstruction of these 
decorative frames with the miniature representations of 
animals at the Acropolis Museumz310 follows the depictions by 
Gilliéron.2311 The ornamental band with tendrils that runs 
across her back was correctly rendered by Emile Gilliéron, and 
modern researchers have restored the rendering of his original 
sketch. In addition, especially significant records of the statue 
by Emile Gilliéron survive in which anthemia with tendrils are 
shown along the edge of the fabric on the figure’s back.2312 On 
the base of the sculpture, the original rendering of the light 
blue tone of the outer garment has been regarded as correct by 
modern scholarship.2313 


Fig. 22.11: Heracles riding a chariot from the Hydra pediment. Athens, 
Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 1. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Fig. 22.12: The Peplos Kore. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 679. 
Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


In other experimental restorations, the Acropolis Museum 
chose to have the details of the meander from one kore 
(Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 680) of Parian marble rendered 
with natural blue colour pigments. A detail of a another kore 
(Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 594) has been painted in red and 
blue on the marble copy, and the meander and belt on a third 


kore (Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 682) rendered in blue and red 
respectively (Fig. 22.13).2314 
Fig. 22.13: Detail of maeander and belt of Kore. Athens, Acropolis 
Museum, inv. no. 682. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


The divergences that are observed in the interpretation of 
the data relating to polychromy, which originate in various 
analytical techniques as well as in _ studies utilizing 
photography in various parts of the spectrum, are reasonable 
and legitimate, given the complexity of the problem to be 
solved, in short, ascertaining the nature and arrangement of 
the original colours on the surface of the sculpture. Differences 
comparable to the approach taken by experimental restoration 
of the Peplos Kore can also be observed in the case of another 
kore in the Acropolis Museum (inv. no. 675). This relatively 
small kore, the so-called Chios Kore (Fig. 22.14), retains green 
colouring on her himation that was likely blue originally, and 
the now-black meander, painted with cinnabar according to 
Brinkmann’s research, originally red.2315 


Fig. 22.14: The so-called Chios Kore. Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 
675. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


The Persian Rider (Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 606) is 
perhaps the most representative case of preservation of 
polychromy (Fig. 22.15), with an alternating diamond pattern 
on the tight-fitting trousers (leggings), with blue, green, red, 
and ochre predominant.2316 The marble copy’s rendering of this 
detail of the figure’s thigh focuses precisely on these colours of 
the diamond pattern as well as on the decorative band on his 
chiton, with a running meander which is painted in green on 
an ochre background. 


Fig. 22.15: Persian Rider and detail of trousers. Acropolis Museum, inv. 
no. 606. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


In the case of another kore (Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 684), 
the figure’s diadem was painted with a rare green colour from 
conichalcite (a copper-arsenic compound) that has now turned 
a dark brown, according to the unpublished 1990 report by 
Twilley. New research utilizing Raman spectroscopy has 
confirmed this identification.2317 On another kore (Acropolis 
Museum, inv. no. 682), the painted ornament of the chiton (Fig. 
22.13) was rendered on the copy of Parian marble with blue 
colour as it might originally have appeared. 


The Grave Stele of Aristion (Fig. 22.16) 


The grave stele of the hoplite Aristion (Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 29), dated to 510 B.C., was 
found near Athens in 1838 (Chapter 10, Figs. 17a, b).2318 The 
find played a secondary role in the 19th-century controversy 
over polychromy in ancient Greek sculpture, since it is a relief, 
not a sculpture in the round, where the use of colour was 
thought justified in order to depict certain details which had 
not been carved. According to the inscription on the base, its 
sculptor was Aristokles. Ten years after its discovery, an 
endeavour to reproduce the stele’s polychromy was published, 
while Ludwig Fenger published a second essay in 1886.2319 In 
1893, Emile Gilliéron published an interpretation of the stele’s 
colour qualities consistent with its state of preservation at the 
time when only a trace of red could be discerned in the 
background of the relief and a pale ochre on the breastplate.2320 
Vinzenz Brinkmann presented an interpretation of the piece’s 
colour qualities in which the relief’s background is red and the 
watrior’s greaves blue, while his breastplate is painted with 
ochre and its details added in blue, red, and green.2321 The 
spear and helmet are painted in blue; the figure’s skin is a light 


brown. 
Fig. 22.16: Grave stele of the hoplite Aristion. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 29. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


Phrasikleia and the Berlin Goddess 


Early works of Greek sculpture reflect a conception that 
expected extensive surfaces to be coloured with red paint, in 
dialogue with their parallels from Attic red-figured vase 
painting. Phrasikleia is a funerary statue (Fig. 22.17), a work of 
Aristion of Paros.2322 The facial features are reminiscent of the 
Volomandra kouros (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, 
inv. no. 1906). The folds of the peplos are simple. 


Fig. 22.17: Funerary statue of Phrasikleia. Athens, National 
Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4889. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


It is one of the most beautiful examples of Archaic sculpture, 
distinguished by its good state of preservation and its painted 
decoration, which survives in a number of places. The 
dominant colour is the red on the figure’s clothing, 
supplemented with black and yellow, to be sure without 
excluding the possibility that other colours were used which 
cannot be observed with the naked eye. The figure is depicted 
frontal, clothed in a long chiton which has incised and painted 
decorations. A compass and fine chisel were likely used for 
incising the designs intended to define the edges of the colours 
to be applied. The ornamentation of the clothing differs 
between the front and back: the front has a scattering of 
rosettes and hooked crosses (swastikas), while on the back are 
star-rosettes in a variety of shapes and arrangements. 

By reason of her clothing, as well as of the red colour, the 
ornamentation of the head, and the general outline of her 
figure, Phrasikleia is related to the so-called Berlin Goddess 


(Berlin, Antkenmuseen inv. no. SK 1800) (Fig. 22.18), found at 
Keratea and dated to 570-550 B.C.2323 She wears a chiton on 
which the red of the original colouring is very well preserved. 
This chiton must have been richly decorated, and the straps of 
the figure’s sandals are particularly impressive, along with her 
opulent jewellery. A chemical analysis of the statue’s painted 
decoration performed by Rathgen in 1925 identified the red 
colour as iron oxides (miltos) and the yellow as iron 
hydroxides, in other words the mineral yellow ochre.2324 
Fig. 22.18: The so-called Berlin Goddess. From Keratea. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung inv. no. SK 1800. Photo: Vasiliadis 
©2015. 


The Pediments of the Temple of Aphaia on Aigina 


Another large ensemble of sculpture on which colours are 
preserved is that of the Temple of Aphaia on Aigina,2325 dated 
to the transition from the Archaic to the Classical period (480 
B.C.). The excavators found that the floor of the pediments 
where the figures stood was red, while the tympanum was 
blue. The crests of the helmets worn by the figures were also 
red, as was the blood on the bodies of the wounded. In 
addition, blue was noted on the helmets. The architect Leo von 
Klenze placed a full-scale painted plaster copy of the temple’s 
facade in the Glyptothek in Munich, where he himself was 
working in 1828.2326 Special reference should be made to the 
figure of Paris (or the Trojan archer) as it has become known 
through years of research into its original painted decoration 
by Brinkmann (Chapter 5, Fig. 20).2327 The colours which were 
used on the figure’s tight-fitting trousers (leggings) are blue, 
green, and red in a complex network of diamond-shaped 
ornaments which could be compared with the preserved 
colours on the Persian Rider mentioned earlier (Fig. 22.15). The 


entire experimental reconstruction of the colours of the Trojan 
archer from Aigina in 2003 was done by applying yellow ochre 
both to the clothing and the headgear. Of interest is the 
observation that red from the mineral cinnabar was used on 
the iris of the eye in combination with ochre in two alternating 
layers in order to render its depth. The figure’s skin was 
painted with a mixture of lead white and hematite. The team 
led by Volkmar von Graeve and his successor Vinzenz 
Brinkmann has given impetus to research in ancient 
polychromy, with its extensive and comprehensive study of the 
sculptural decoration of Aegina and subsequently the so-called 
Alexander Sarcophagus in Istanbul.2328 


The Parthenon 


In the 18th century James Stuart, Nicholas Revett, William Pars, 
and Richard Chandler (among other Englishmen) visited three 
fifth-century B.C. structures in Athens - the Propylaea, the 
Hephaesteum, and the Ilissus temple —- where they found the 
original polychromy preserved.2329 The French in their turn 
would make detailed descriptions of the remains of painted 
colours on the frieze of the Parthenon as preserved until the 
time when they were cleaned. According to Millin’s report, the 
frieze’s background was blue, while the horses and certain 
areas of the male torsos retained their gilding.2330 Fauvel 
furthermore also discerned a green colour on the petasus hats 
worn by the young men.2331 In addition, we have extensive use 
of colour on a fragment of a waterbird (Acropolis Museum, inv. 
no. 22) from the geison of the Hekatompedon, in which blue 
and red predominate in the rendering of the bird’s feathers.2332 
Painted decoration is also preserved on the figure of Athena 
from the pedimental composition of the Archaic temple of 


Athena Polias (525-500 B.C.).2333 

Traces of painting on the pediments of the Parthenon in the 
British Museum have been noted in recent years. Utilizing VIL 
(visible induced luminescence) techniques, Giovanni Verri has 
found traces of Egyptian blue on the belt of Iris from the west 
pediment and in one of the garments worn by the Aphrodite 
group from the east pediment.2334 

After the most recent cleaning interventions in the 
Parthenon sculptures in the Acropolis Museum using laser and 
conservation technology, traces of pigments were discovered in 
many places where they had not previously been visible. A 
light green was found on block IX of the west frieze, on the 
himation of rider 17 where it passes over his left arm and in 
the folds it forms behind his back. Traces of the same hue also 
appear in the folds of the short tunic worn by rider 21 on block 
XI.2335 In most studies of the Parthenon in the 19th and 20th 
centuries, the frieze’s background is thought to have been blue. 
In the Kekrops group of the west pediment (Acropolis Museum, 
inv. no. 14935), traces of Egyptian blue have been found (Fig. 
22.19) on the back part of the folds of the himation.2336 
Research on this discovery is in progress.2337 

Fig. 22.19: Kekrops and Pandrosos from the west pediment of the 

Parthenon: traces of Egyptian blue at the back. Athens,Acropolis 
Museum, inv. no. 14935. Photo: Vasiliadis ©2015. 


The Stele of Eupheros 


The marble grave stele of Eupheros, which is dated to around 
420 B.C., comes from the Kerameikos cemetery. Found in a 
grave peribolos by the Sacred Way (Hiera Odos), it still retained 
its original colours at the time it was discovered: blue for the 
background, yellow on the hair, and a red band at his feet.2338 


The Sarcophagus of Abdalonymos (also known as the 
“Alexander Sarcophagus”) 


The so-called Sarcophagus of Alexander the Great from the 
royal necropolis of Sidon is a work unique in the quality of its 
workmanship and in the extent to which its painted decoration 
has been preserved.2339 Found in 1887, it is dated to around 320 
B.C. Inside it was buried king Abdalonymos, a vassal of 
Alexander the Great. Its exterior, depicting a battle between 
Greeks and Persians, creates a strong contrast between the 
Macedonian warriors and their Persian opponents. The former 
are represented either as heroic nudes or clad in simple 
monochromatic chitons, intensifying the distinction between 
them and the strong colours in the diamond-patterned 
decoration of the leggings worn by the Persians, which recall 
the Persian archer of Aegina and the Persian rider from the 
Athenian Acropolis. The men’s skins are tinted a light brown, 
while the colours used reflect a particularly rich palette 
ranging from the intensely bright colour of golden ochre and 
light blue to dark purple. The case of the so-called Alexander 
Sarcophagus exemplifies the retention of the colour harmony 
of the Classical period, but with an obvious modernizing 
tendency to adopt a marked polychromy clearly influenced by 
the East. The hair of the Alexander figure has been rendered on 
both sides in a coffee-brown colour; his eyes are also in brown. 
The eyes of the Persian who tries to confront Alexander are 
painted in a strong sea-blue colour, while his hair is a fiery red. 
Heinrich Piening of the Bavarian Palace Department 
(Schlosserverwaltung) found traces of colour in over 300 spots 
by making use of ultraviolet-visible absorption spectroscopy 
(UV-VIS). Utilizing ultraviolet photography, Volkmar von Graeve 
and Christof Wolters revealed that on the shields of the 


Persians and Macedonians were miniature depictions of great 
delicacy and intricate detail which presuppose a good 
knowledge of official Persian court art. One such instance is the 
audience scene of a vassal before the king on his throne on the 
inside of one Persian warrior’s shield. The marked polychromy 
of the Alexander Sarcophagus is an example of the transition to 
the livelier colours of Hellenistic art as shown in the 
Macedonian tomb at Agios Athanasios, where one can see the 
bright red of cinnabar and the emphatically bright hue of 
Egyptian blue in a palette with explosive contrasts.2340 
Fig. 22.20: The provenance of mineral pigments according to 
Theophrastus, On Stones. Vasiliadis and Katsaros ©2015. 


The Hellenistic Sculptures of Delos 


The new idea that emerged from research by the French 
mission to study Hellenistic sculptures from Delos was that, 
notwithstanding the artificial lighting (ultraviolet) and 
photography methods used, comparable to those of von Graeve 
and Brinkmann, differences between Archaic and Classical 
sculptures were ascertained (as the German team had 
originally found) and on the sculptures from Delos a base coat 
was not present anywhere. Ultraviolet photography provided 
significant results relative to both the finding of painted details 
not visible to the naked eye and the detection of specific 
pigments.2341 For example, the marked orange-red fluorescence 
of the rose and mauve tints of the garments indicates the use of 
the organic red pigment madder (rubia tinctorum). On the 
chiton of Artemis (Delos Museum, inv. no. A 4126), the brilliant 
yellow of the band has been identified as from the rare mineral 
vanadinite,2342 which has also been found on painted stelai 
from Alexandria now in the Louvre. The discovery of this 


particular pigment on Delos is thus not accidental, given the 
island’s commercial relations with the great metropolis of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt in the Hellenistic period, as Bourgeois and 
Jockey note.2343 

Egyptian blue was used with a different category of particle 
size, frequently mixed with lead white, a practice which seems 
to have been canonical for its application. 

The research conducted by Philippe Jockey has shown that 
the use of gold leaf on sculpture was a common practice, as is 
also demonstrated by the textual sources.2344 Utilization of 
video microscopy and XRF spectroscopy confirms the presence 
of gilding on marble sculptures. One example is the 
Diadoumenos (Chapter 11, Fig. 16; Chapter 20, Fig. 1): found on 
Delos at the beginning of the 20th century and thought to be a 
copy of a work by Polykleitos, it has extensive traces of gilding 
over its entire surface. 


Coloured Metal Sculpture 


Raimund Wunsche introduced the topic of polychromy in 
metal sculptures.2345 Ancient sources mention that high-quality 
bronze shines (Soph. Fr. 864), while poor-quality bronze goes 
black from use and wear (Aesch. Ag. 390-393). The question is 
what colour the ancient sculptors used to render their works 
when metal was used as a material for sculpture. It was 
possible for different colour qualities to be imparted to metal 
sculpture, both by the use of alloys of different compositions 
and by altering the surface of the metal by exposing it to the 
fumes of various acids. The hypothesis regarding such a 
practice has been confirmed in the case of the group of statues 
from Riace (now in the Museo Nazionale di Reggio Calabria, 


inv. nos. 12801 [figure A, Chapter 11, Fig. 11], 12802 [figure B, 
Chapter 11, Fig. 15]). The lips of these figures are of red copper, 
with the nipples also rendered in pure red copper, while the 
teeth are represented in silver.2346 Moreover, the fillet on the 
head of one figure has a distinctive light blue colour which 
could have resulted from exposure to the fumes of acetic 
acid.2347 Special mention should be made of the customary 
practice of inserting eyes into statues (of bronze as well as of 
marble) of materials that differ every time (glass paste, semi- 
precious stones, ivory, marble, alabaster). This practice aimed 
to produce a realistic representation of the way the whiteness 
of the white of the eye is perceived as well as the lively colour 
impression made by the brilliance of the pupil. We have 
inscriptions of the fourth and second centuries B.C. of official 
decrees that make reference to the cleaning of statues, in which 
it is mentioned that works in bronze must be polished.2348 
Wunsche mentions that during the visit of the emperor Julian 
the Apostate to Troy in the fourth century A.D., the emperor 
was delighted to find that a bronze statue of Hector was 
conserved and regularly oiled.2349 One of the materials which is 
conjectured to have been used as a varnish on metal sculptures 
was bitumen, which is related to the asphalt of the ancient 
sources. Heavily diluted with oil, it becomes a very good quality 
varnish for metal objects. Even today, a similar compound is 
used for protecting iron objects. 
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23 The Legacy of Greek Sculpture 


Abstract: This chapter examines the reception of Greek 
sculpture from the Roman period to the present day. 
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So far in this volume, contributors have mostly concerned 
themselves with what ancient Greek sculpture was. Whether in 
examining literary testimonies, putting together the literal and 
metaphorical pieces, or surveying generic functions, regional 
styles and chronological variations, the overriding interest has 
been to situate Greek sculpture within its ‘original’ historical 


contexts. This final chapter shifts hermeneutic gear. Rather 
than discuss the ancient Greek history of this material, I survey 
what it has meant in subsequent times and places, from the 
shores of the Mediterranean to the globalised world of the 
twenty-first century. My aim here is to consider Greek 
sculpture not in some ‘aorist’ sense of something done and 
dusted, but rather in an ‘imperfect’ tense — as objects from the 
past stretching all the way into the modern-day: to explore not 
just the remote past of Greek sculpture, in other words, but also 
its enduring presence. 

In one sense, my chapter therefore takes its bibliographic 
cue from the burgeoning field of ‘reception studies’,2350 
espousing the idea that the ‘interpretation of [ancient] texts is 
inseparable from the history of their reception’.2351 Within the 
field of Graeco-Roman art history specifically, one thinks, for 
example, of Richard Brilliant’s discussion of ‘alternative claims’ 
in the interpretation of the Laocoon, or of Elizabeth 
Prettejohn’s recent work on the ‘modernity of ancient 
sculpture’.2352 Rather than engage in methodological debates 
about the strengths and weaknesses of such approaches, this 
chapter’s remit is at once simpler and more complex: to give a 
chronological (and necessarily selective) run-down of critical 
and artistic responses to Greek sculpture right up to the 
modern day.2353 Although my conclusion returns to broader 
questions about the place of ‘reception studies’ within a 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture, the foremost objective is 
demonstrative: first, to showcase how different times and 
places have looked towards Greek sculpture; and second, to 
explore what those divergent western cultural encounters 
convey about a continuous western artistic tradition. 


Shaping the Canon 


When and where should a chapter on ‘the Greek sculptural 
legacy’ start? A self-conscious sense of ‘tradition’ can be traced 
from the very beginnings of Greek sculpture.2354 In the various 
kingdoms which followed in the wake of Alexander the Great, 
that sense of retrospection became a defining feature of 
Hellenistic art (cf. Chapter 14): one remembers, for example, 
the self-aware (and highly creative) ‘copying’ of Pheidias’ 
Athena Parthenos in the Berlin Pergamonmuseum (Chapter 12, 
Fig. 13) or the perceived resonances between the central 
figures of the Parthenon’s west pediment and the ‘chiastic’ 
arrangement of Athena and Zeus (Chapter 14, Fig. 14) on the 
Pergamon Altar’s Gigantomachy frieze.2355 

For the purposes of this chapter, I begin instead with the 
legacy of Greek sculpture in Rome.2356 Like all starting-points, 
this is a somewhat artificial opening: as Eugenio La Rocca has 
argued, the boundaries between ‘Greek’ and ‘Roman’ sculpture 
are nothing if not fluid. Rome nonetheless makes for an 
appropriate opening for at least two reasons. First, late 
Republican writers made much of the cultural problematic of 
‘inheriting’ sculptural traditions, perceiving them as culturally 
distinct from their own (‘alien’ in the literal Latin sense). 
Second, the Roman reception of Greek sculpture has shaped not 
only our critical interpretive frameworks, but also the actual 
materials available to us. As the illustrations to this book 
eloquently testify, our view of Greek sculpture is refracted 
through Roman eyes: our knowledge of Greek sculpture is 
hugely dependent on later Roman ‘copies’ and ‘reworkings’. 

If the Roman world has given our Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture so many of its materials, it also codified a canon of 
ancient ‘masterworks’, or nobilia opera. The appellation goes at 


least back to the first century B.C., used by a Greek sculptor 
named Pasiteles as the title for a lost treatise on nobilia opera in 
toto orbe (‘famous works the world over’).2357 But the term also 
pays tribute to a broader sense of Roman _ artistic 
retrospection.2358 While Latin writers debated the ethical ins 
and outs of acquiring and emulating Greek sculpture,2359 
imported statues quickly flooded the Roman market from the 
late Republic onwards (cf. Chapter 2). Because demand quickly 
outstripped supply, Greek sculptors were commissioned to craft 
more and more ‘Greek’-looking statues for public and private 
display (cf. Chapter 19). Artistic imitation went hand in hand 
with rhetorical reflection.2360 Taking their cue from Greek and 
Latin literary discussions (e.g., Quint. Inst. 12.10), some modern 
scholars have even talked about Roman art as a ‘semantic 
system’, one which exploited different Greek stylistic 
‘languages’ for particular Roman cultural, intellectual and 
political ends.2361 A poignant example comes in Augustus’ 
recourse to fifth-century Greek materials, using these to style 
his own incipient principate: just as Augustus propped up his 
eponymous forum with Athenian-looking Caryatids, so too the 
emperor’s ‘Prima Porta’ portrait rendered him a new-age 
Doryphoros (the statue’s cuirass exposing a muscly Greek 
Polyclitan torso, all the while covering it up behind a panoply 
of Roman Imperial myth-making) (Fig. 23.1).2362 


Fig. 23.1: Marble statue of the Emperor Augustus from Prima Porta, c. 
20 B.C. (or after). Vatican Museums 2290. Photo: author. 


Such self-conscious ‘recyclings’ of Greek sculptural forms, 
iconographies and styles varied widely across the geographical 
span of the Roman Empire, and not least across the half- 
millennium between the first century B.C. and the fifth century 
A.D. The most seismic shift, however, would come with the 


emperor Constantine’s conversion to Christianity, and above all 
his founding of Constantinople in A.D. 324. Greek statues were 
shipped across the Mediterranean to adorn — and legitimate - 
Constantinople as a ‘new Rome’; as Saint Jerome complained 
A.D. c.400, the city, was ‘dedicated with the nudity of almost all 
other cities’ (dedicatur Constantinopolis omnium paene urbium 
nuditate).2363 Some of these Greek monuments can still be seen 
in modern-day Istanbul: the so-called ‘Serpentine column’, 
derived from an early fifth-century Delphic monument, for 
example, once served as centrepiece within the city’s 
hippodrome.2364 Other statues, crowded into prototypical 
‘museums’ like the Palace of Lausus, are today known only 
from literary sources. The second book of the Palatine 
Anthology describes some eighty Greek bronze statues erected 
within Constantinople’s ‘Baths of Zeuxippus’ - testifying to a 
continuity not only between ‘Greek’ and ‘late antique’ 
sculpture, but also of associated traditions of rhetorical 
criticism.2365 

So what kinds of artistic models did Greek sculpture offer 
this emerging, ‘Byzantine’ world? One fundamental challenge 
would lie in reconciling inherited forms with the new religious 
demands of (Judaeo-)Christianity. While Greek paradigms 
provided the iconographic building-blocks of early Christian 
art, their recycled schemata had to bear new registers of 
Biblical significance. Extant Roman sarcophagi reveal some 
early innovative solutions - a sleeping Ariadne magically 
metamorphosing into Jonah, for example. The earliest images 
of Christ similarly adopted and adapted inherited Greek 
sculptural formulae: Hermes Kriophoros doubles up as Christ 
‘the Good Shepherd’, Christ Pantocrator is rendered as a seated 
Olympian Zeus, and the schema of Eirene and Ploutos yields 
one iconographic model for Mary holding the infant Jesus.2366 


For all Byzantine art’s reliance on Graeco-Roman models, 
there are nonetheless some key formal differences. The 
theological demands of Judaeo-Christianity - with all its 
complex ideas about Christ’s divine mortality, and not least the 
permissibility of images — would have a decisive impact on the 
media of Byzantine art.2367 Most crucially, the two-dimensional 
arts of painting and mosaic came to be privileged over three- 
dimensional sculpture. At the same time, we also witness a 
related shift in style. Iconographically speaking, a fifth-century 
relief from Constantinople’s Balat Gate (Fig. 23.2) may look 
decidedly Greek in appearance, reminding us of the ‘Tris’ of the 
Parthenon’s west pediment, or indeed the reliefs from the 
temple balustrade of Athena Nike (an iconography which 
indirectly influenced the ‘Victory’ figures of Roman triumphal 
arches): Victory here strides forward with a palm in her left 
hand, the dynamic motion lines of her drapery signifying 
movement from right to left. Look more closely, though, and we 
notice a stylistic disparity with earlier Greek models. Rather 
than accentuate the plastic curves and contours of the body, the 
drapery delights in linear pattern; above the waist (as indeed in 
the two-dimensional vertical lines of the wing), it is 
symmetrical ornament, not plastic volume, that matters.2368 As 
Alois Riegl argued in his classic 1901 German book on The Late 
Roman Art Industry, we might detect here a shift in ‘art’s will to 
itself’, or Kunstwollen: the ‘tactile’ coherence of Greek sculpture 
is giving way to an ‘optically’-coloured plane — what matters is 
the conceiving mind over and above the perceiving (as indeed 
perceived) body.2369 
Fig. 23.2: Marble relief of Nike from the Balat gate in Istanbul, probably 

sixth century AD. Istanbul Museum 948 T. Photo: Vanni Archive/Art 

Resource New York. 


How, then, might we characterise the Byzantine legacy of 


Greek sculpture? It can be all too easy for historians of the 
Greek sculptural legacy to bypass the long period between the 
late sixth and early fourteenth centuries: the familiar image is 
that of the ‘Dark Ages’ — as though Europe lay in a cultural and 
artistic gloom, waiting for Renaissance luminaries to flick some 
metaphorical light-switch. Quite apart from the ideological 
biases of such accounts (which simply equate ‘good’ art with 
the ‘naturalistic’), it is important to remember the sheer day-to- 
day presence of Greek and Roman objects. Whether as raw 
building materials (monumental remains propping up 
mediaeval churches, sarcophagi serving as makeshift altars, 
sculptures incorporated within all-important city defences), or 
else as sculptural complexes ripe for literal and metaphorical 
conversion (the Parthenon rendered into the ‘Church of our 
Lady of Athens’, for example), ancient remains remained: they 
formed part and parcel of everyday mediaeval life.2370 
Alongside the various eastern ‘Byzantine’ and western 
‘mediaeval’ survivals of Greek sculpture, there are also some 
notable revivals — albeit primarily in small ivory reliefs, or else 
in other media like coins, gems and illuminated manuscripts. In 
western Europe, two historical figures are particularly 
important here: first, the Frankish king Charlemagne, crowned 
‘Holy Roman Emperor’ in A.D. 800, who gives his name to the 
so-called ‘Carolingian renaissance’; second, Frederick II, whose 
political reforms in the early thirteenth century laid the ground 
for the rise of modern Europe.2371 It is perhaps among 
manuscript miniatures that Carolingian interests in Greek 
sculpture are clearest to see. In the ‘Leiden Aratea’ (early ninth 
century), for example, we find numerous depictions of ancient 
gods and mythological figures, accompanying a Latin treatise 
by Germanicus Caesar (a translation of Aratus’ third-century 
B.C. Phaenomena). Set against a rich blue monochrome 


background, two nude ‘Gemini’ appear like carefully 
juxtaposed statues (observe the delicately patterned white lines 
capturing the effect of light on shiny marble) (Fig. 23.3). Both 
twins wear crossed crowns to mark their new Christian 
credentials: one holds a club and lance, the other a lyre and 
plectrum. In each case, a single schema of the lower body (with 
the right leg outstretched) is coupled with the same mirroring 
contrapposto of the upper body: such Greek statuesque pose 
was no doubt deemed appropriate for this Greek-derived 
astronomical text.2372 As self-conscious successor to the 
ancients, Frederick II went even further in his iconographic 
appropriations, styling his ‘Holy Roman Imperial’ image after 
ancient prototypes.2373 A colossal portrait head from Lanuvium 
(just south of Rome), possibly reworked from a late-antique 
statue, exemplifies the thinking (Fig. 23.4).2374 The almond eyes, 
moulded cheeks and four-square frontal face may look 
decidedly ‘non-Greek’. Still, there can be no denying the 
resonance with much earlier images like the ‘Prima Porta 
Augustus’ (Fig. 23.1), themselves modelled after earlier Greek 
sculptural models. Particularly noteworthy from a stylistic 
viewpoint is the bust’s coiffure. While the axial symmetry of 
the locks chimes with Polyclitan hair-styles (at least as 
refracted through Roman Julio-Claudian appropriations), the 
plastic mass of locks has been transformed into surface 
ornament, with each line individually incised: even at its most 
‘ancient’-looking moments, such imagery holds true to the 
abstractions of Gothic linear pattern. 

Fig. 23.3: Detail from Fol. 16v of the ‘Leiden Aratea’ manuscript 

(Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, Ms. Voss. lat. Q. 79), early ninth 

century. Photo: Institut fur Klassische Archaologie und Museum 

Klassischer Abglsse, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, Munich (after 
Katzenstein and Savage-Smith 1988, 18). 


Fig. 23.4: Marble head of Frederick II found in Lanuvium, second 
quarter of the thirteenth century (?). Rome, German Archaeological 
Institute. Photo: Institut fr Klassische Archaologie und Museum 
Klassischer Abglsse, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, Munich (after 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg 1953-4, pl. 1). 


Renascence and Renaissance 


Taken together, Figs. 23.3-4 nicely testify to Erwin Panofsky’s 
famous aphorism about the Italian Renaissance: during the 
‘long’ middle ages, we can in fact trace various ‘renascences’ of 
ancient sculptural styles, each one shaping the trajectory of 
later mediaeval art.2375 It is nonetheless worth noting that such 
deliberate retrospection proved the exception, not the rule. 
Whether spurred by religious fervour (not least the 
‘iconoclastic’ zeal of the eighth and ninth centuries), or else 
prompted by pure pragmatics (above all, the need for renewed 
city defences), the most prevalent mediaeval response to 
ancient sculpture was to destroy it — rendering it into more 
useful bronze forms or powdered lime. For each attempt at 
salvage and spoliation (e.g., the bronze horses removed from 
Constantinople to adorn Venice’s San Marco Basilica in 
1204),2376 and for every studied treatise dedicated to antiquity’s 
material remains (e.g., Master Gregorius’ De mirabilibus urbis 
Romae in the mid-twelfth century),2377 there were countless 
acts of pragmatic demolition. 

In this sense, at least, the Italian Renaissance (from around 
the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries) marks a radical 
departure. If ‘the Middle Ages had left antiquity unburied and 
alternately galvanised and exorcised its corpse’, writes 
Panofsky, ‘the Renaissance stood weeping at its grave and tried 
to resurrect its soul’.237s The full richness of that ‘resurrection’ — 


a metaphor embedded in the Renaissance’s own self-styling as 
‘rebirth’ (rinascimento)2379— lies beyond the scope of this 
chapter.2380 But two points are important to emphasise from 
the outset. First, the Renaissance reception of ancient objects 
went hand in hand with its study of ancient texts: although 
these texts had long since been copied and thereby preserved, 
the fourteenth century in particular saw a ‘humanistic’ 
explosion of interest, encompassing a greater range of Greek 
works in the fifteenth century (following the sack of 
Constantinople in 1453 and the mass exodus of Greek-speaking 
scholars).2381 The second point concerns the _ longer 
chronological and cultural context. The Renaissance 
renascence was no overnight labour, we might say, but rather a 
drawn-out process of rediscovery, ultimately born from the 
Gothic cultural and artistic lineage. 

Of the many early pioneering luminaries that might be 
introduced here, few were as important within the field of 
sculpture than Nicola Pisano in the mid to late thirteenth 
century. Originally heralding from Puglia in South Italy, Pisano 
helped convert Frederick II’s politicising interest in antiquity 
(Fig. 23.4) into a Christian obsession. On his marble pulpit for 
Pisa’s Baptistery (c.1260), we see various ancient motifs 
reconfigured to bear Christian allegorical significance: taking 
his inspiration from Roman sarcophagi reliefs (including, it 
seems, one depicting the myth of Hippolytus and Phaedra), 
Pisano appropriated the image of Phaedra for the Virgin Mary; 
ancient iconographies of the naked Herakles (complete with 
lionskin) were likewise exploited to personify Christian 
‘Fortitude’ (Fig. 23.5).2382 Such sculptural innovations were 
paralleled in contemporary painting, above all in the slightly 
later work of Giotto (c.1266-1337). Although working to late 
mediaeval conventions, Giotto similarly looked to ancient 


motifs for Christian devotional scenes: what better prototype 
for Christ’s pieta (in the Arena chapel at Padua, c.1306) for 
example, than the iconography of Meleager’s death on Roman 
sarcophagi?2383 
Fig. 23.5: Nicola Pisano, detail of ‘Herakles’ from the pulpit of the 
Baptistery at Pisa, c. 1260. Photo: Scala/Art Resource New York. 


Over the course of the fourteenth century, Florence would 
emerge as a chief scholarly and artistic centre for such literary 
and artistic antiquarianism (thanks in part to the patronage of 
powerful Florentine families like the Medici). The great 
building programme of Florence cathedral (begun in 1296, and 
topped with Brunelleschi’s dome in 1436) allowed successive 
generations of sculptors to experiment with ancient 
iconographies, translating them into Christian religious 
contexts: one thinks of an anonymous relief of a lone-standing 
Herakles on the Porta della Mandorla, and perhaps most 
famously of Lorenzo Ghiberti’s later reliefs for the Baptistery’s 
bronze doors.2384 It was likewise in Florence, probably c.1440, 
that Donatello cast the ‘first free-standing male nude to have 
been wrought by any sculptor since the fall of the Roman 
Empire’ — a bronze statue of David (Fig. 23.6), commissioned for 
the courtyard of the Palazzo Medici.2385 
Fig. 23.6: Donatello’s bronze statue of David, probably c.1440. Florence, 

Museo Nazionale del Bargello. Photo: author. 


As so often with the imagery of this period, we cannot 
always be sure which particular antiquities artists were able to 
inspect. Some scholars have consequently talked in terms of 
‘types’ rather than specific protoypes. What matters, as Aby 
Warburg famously argued in 1932, are antiquity’s ‘emotive 
formulae’ (Pathosformeln): the Nachleben (‘afterlife’) of Graeco- 
Roman art shows how ancient expressive forms could be 


recycled from one cultural context to another, chiming with 
something deep within our collective subconscious.2386 Yet 
during the course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a 
canon of sculptures did slowly begin to establish itself: while 
the Apollo Belvedere (Chapter 13, Fig. 4) (probably unearthed 
c.1490) embodied an idea of celestial grace, the Laocoon 
(discovered to much acclaim in 1506) was understood to figure 
an extended emotional tension.2337 In the early sixteenth 
century, both statues were transferred to a new courtyard in 
the Vatican (Pope Julius II’s so-called ‘Cortile Belvedere’);2388at 
the same time, the rise of new reproductive technologies - 
above all, engravings and plaster casts — helped spread the 
fame of these and other statues across first Italy, and then the 
rest of Europe.2389 

What lay behind this Renaissance resurrection of ancient 
sculptural forms? At work was a profound shift in 
conceptualising the world, and above all mankind’s place in it. 
It was Protagoras, the fifth-century B.C. philosopher, who 
allegedly declared that ‘man is the measure of all things’. 
During the Renaissance, though, a similar humanocentric view 
— reconciled (albeit briefly) with the theology of western 
Judaeo-Christianity - fired a series of explosive innovations in 
art, literature, science, political thought and philosophy. The 
profound interest in ancient art proved at once cause and effect 
within that larger cultural explosion. Consider, for example, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s drawing of ‘Vitruvian Man’ (Fig. 23.7). 
Leonardo’s male figure, framed simultaneously within a square 
and circle, is among our most familiar icons of the Italian 
Renaissance. Less well known is that this diagram was 
conceived in conjunction with a controversial passage of 
Vitruvius’ On Architecture (3.1.1-3).2390 Vitruvius had drawn an 
elaborate comparison between the symmetry of temple 


buildings and the proportiones of the ideal human body: if each 
limb obeys an organic rule of mathematical symmetry (so that 
each part is measurable in relation to every other — an idea that 
stretches back to Polyclitus’ Canon: see Chapter 11), that rule 
was also enshrined in the universal laws of geometry. Although 
debates continued about exactly how to turn Vitruvius’ 
thinking into reality (this ‘Vitruvian Man’ makes the circle- 
enclosed figure one fourteenth shorter than the one in the 
square),2391 Leonardo’s image pays tribute to the power of such 
thinking: man is literally the measure of all things - a literal 
incorporation of divine disegno. 

Fig. 23.7: Leonardo da Vinci, ink drawing of ‘Vitruvian man’, c. 1487. 

Photo: Institut fur Klassische Archaologie und Museum Klassischer 

AbgUsse, Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitat, Munich. 


If the Renaissance engineered a self-conscious ‘rebirth’ of 
ancient art, Renaissance artists both adopted and adapted 
ancient forms. One chief challenge lay in using ancient 
iconographies to cipher Christian ideas and concepts.2392 
Michelangelo proved the ultimate master here. We have 
already mentioned Donatello’s bronze David, shown perched 
on the severed head of Goliath (Fig. 23.6). But when 
Michelangelo rendered the same Old Testament hero in a 
colossal marble statue of c.1501-1504, he excised the Biblical 
narrative associations, revealing the handsome youth before his 
encounter with Goliath.2393 Throughout Michelangelo’s long 
and varied oeuvre, there is a profound sense of antiquity 
(pre-)figuring the same truths as Judaeo-Christianity: even the 
most sacred revelations - Christ’s graphically gruesome 
crucifixion - could be collapsed into ancient visual 
languages.2394 Michelangelos’s frescoed ceiling in the Sistine 
Chapel (1508-1512) epitomises such thinking. At its centre, we 
see a bulky but languishing Adam reaching out to God (his 


nudity and reclining pose adapted from ancient models).2395 
Wherever we fix our gaze within this ceiling, though, we in fact 
find echoes of ancient forms. Consider the twenty athletic, so- 
called Ignudi figures that flank alternate panels along the 
ceiling’s centre, occupying a fictive register between the 
chapel’s architecture and the narrative space of the depicted 
scenes: one such figure looks as if he is falling off his make- 
belief plinth (Fig. 23.8, lower right) — at once restoring and 
extending the schema of the fragmentary Belvedere Torso, 
while animating the statue on its foursquare base.2396 
Fig. 23.8: So-called Jgnudi figures surrounding the scene of the 

‘Separation of light from darkness’ from Michelangelo's frescoed ceiling 


in the Sistine Chapel, 1511-1512. Photo: Erich Lessing/Art Resource 
New York. 


Such Christianising revivals required a shift in critical 
perspective, informed above all by Neoplatonic philosophy. 
Particularly important here were allegorical interpretations, 
approaching recycled ancient iconographies intellectually — as 
literal and metaphorical ‘figures’ that embodied wholly more 
abstract ideas and truths.2397 According to this view, a painting 
like Botticelli’s 1486 Birth of Venus (Fig. 23.9) could clothe a 
hidden sort of conceptual significance: where Masaccio and 
others earlier in the fifteenth century had looked to this so- 
called Venus pudica motif (ultimately descended from 
Praxiteles’ Knidian Aphrodite) as a lascivious symbol of Eve’s 
expulsion from Paradise, Botticelli’s painting has been 
interpreted as an elaborate metaphor for the mechanics of 
divine love.2398 As ever, Renaissance thinkers could turn to 
ancient literary texts for assistance. If Botticelli’s painting gives 
literal rebirth to Apelles’ lost painting of Aphrodite Anadyomene 
(‘Aphrodite rising from the sea’), as evoked by numerous 
ancient texts, other painters raided Greek and Latin 


descriptions of paintings, not least those on _ allegorical 

themes.2399 

Fig. 23.9: Sandro Botticelli, The Birth of Venus, c. 1486. Florence, Galleria 
degli Uffizi. Photo: author. 


While busy emulating ancient models, sixteenth-century 
Italy also gave rise to a growing disquiet: was ‘allegory’ enough 
to justify such ‘pagan’ forms, especially in the context of 
Christian faith? By the third quarter of the century, the 
‘Protestant’ religious upheavals of Martin Luther and others, 
erupting North of the Alps,2400 would result in a ‘Counter- 
Reformational’ backlash. Back in Italy, the 1563 Council of 
Trent attempted to put paid to the lascivious sorts of ‘idolatry’ 
championed by Michelangelo and Botticelli: observing the 
dictate that ‘figures shall not be painted or adorned with a 
beauty exciting to lust’, a subsequent generation would paint 
over the naked bodies of Michelangelo’s 1530s Last Judgement 
in the Sistine Chapel (and cover up ancient sculptures with the 
prudish fig-leaves so familiar to us today). Tommaso Laureti’s 
1585 ceiling fresco of the Triumph of Christianity (Fig. 23.10) 
gloriously epitomises this change in cultural attitudes: the 
sculpted bodies of antiquity, so recently ‘reborn’, now lie in 
figurative pieces — annihilated (albeit somewhat paradoxically) 
by the true power of the Christian revelation.2401 

Fig. 23.10: Tomasso Laureti, Triumph of Christianity (from the ceiling of 
the Sala di Costantino in the Vatican), c.1585. Photo: author. 


The Rise of Art’s History 


Whatever the religious strictures, there could be no turning 
back the tide. The fervour with which Italian artists had looked 
to antiquity was now being imitated all over Europe; new 


technologies, above all, the widespread use of engravings 
during the sixteenth century, also meant that statues that were 
once the preserve of Italy were now the talk of the continent. 
From the palace of Francois I at Fontainebleau (forty miles 
south of Paris) to the Antiquarium of Duke Albert V in his 
Munich ‘Residenz’, ancient sculptural collections were likewise 
being amassed across Europe. By the time Charles I acceded to 
the English throne in 1625, wrote John Peacham in 1634, the 
king ‘amptly testified a Royall liking of ancient statues, by 
causing a whole army of Old forraine Emperours, Captaines, 
and Senators all at once to land on his coasts, to come and do 
him homage, and attend him in the palaces of Saint James, and 
Sommerset house’.2402 With the extensive programme of 
building and expansion in Rome between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries, new statues were also constantly being 
added to the canon —- from Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, for 
example, the Baths of Caracalla and the Horti Sallustiani 
(during the construction of the Villa Ludovisi on the Quirinal 
hill).2403 

The rippling impact of each dramatic discovery can still be 
felt in Baroque sculpture and painting. Among the most 
revealing examples are those of Gian Lorenzo Bernini (1598- 
1680).2404 Bernini is perhaps most famous for his Apollo and 
Daphne (c.1622-1625), a sculpture that reinvigorates the static 
Apollo Belvedere (Chapter 13, Fig. 4) into a magical moment of 
mythical - and marmoreal — metamorphosis.2405 But where 
Apollo and Daphne looks to a sculpture upon which 
Michelangelo had himself looked in the previous century, his 
David (c.1624) (Fig. 23.11) found inspiration in a newly 
uncovered statue (the so-called Borghese Warrior).2406 Gone is 
the wry smile of Donatello’s David (Fig. 23.6), and gone too is 
the poised introspection of Michelangelo’s statue. Instead, 


Bernini transforms the subject into a virtuoso study of Baroque 
tempestuousness: taking its lead from the chiastic spread of the 
Borghese Warrior’s limbs (not to mention the Laocoon’s 
torqued torso), the statue thrusts itself into the viewer’s realm, 
its twisted upper body breaking free from the foursquare 
plinth below.2407 
Fig. 23.11: Gian Lorenzo Bernini, David, 1623-1624. Rome, Galleria 
Borghese. Photo: Scala/Art Resource New York. 


The fates and fortunes of different statues across different 
parts of seventeenth-century Europe lie beyond the scope of 
this short overview. A less impressionistic history would have 
to pay more detailed attention to geographical variations; it 
would also have to think harder about the legacy of Greek 
sculpture in France. From the late fifteenth century onwards, 
the artistic feats of Italian Renaissance artists had fascinated 
the French royal household, with various palaces being decked 
out ‘a litalienne’: most notable are the attempts of Francois I to 
render his palace at Fontainebleau ‘une Italie francaice’ in the 
second quarter of the sixteenth century, and not least Louis 
XIV’s seventeenth-century building-project at Versailles, decked 
out with various antiquities and antique-imitations.240s In the 
sixteenth century, Italian artists had been transported to 
France for the most important royal commissions. By the mid- 
seventeenth century, by contrast, a new school of French 
painters was emerging (among them, Simon Vouet, Nicolas 
Poussin and Claude Lorrain), collectively concerned with 
repopulating the imagined pictorial landscapes of antiquity.2409 

Such demand for antiquities made the acquisition and 
copying of ancient statues big business in Italy, especially in 
Rome.2410 AS a badge of aristocratic power, privilege and 
prestige, ancient statues (or failing that, casts and marble 


copies) could be expected in the houses of every self-respecting 
noble and courtier, from southern Spain to northern 
Flanders.2411 During the course of the seventeenth and above 
all eighteenth centuries, the quest to furnish aristocratic houses 
with ancient statues would give rise to a whole industry of 
Italian ‘Grand Tour’ travel — primarily to Rome, but following 
their discovery in the mid-eighteenth century, later also to 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Upon returning home, British 
‘Grand Tourists’ called on specialist architects and designers to 
display their purchases to best effect (none more famously than 
Robert Adam).2412 

Throughout this period, the primary interest in ancient 
sculpture remained its supposed exemplarity. From the 
sixteenth century onwards - in the wake of Italy’s first 
academies (like the Accademia del Disegno, founded in 
Florence in 1563, or the Accademia di S. Luca, founded in Rome 
in 1577) - artists were taught by way of practical training what 
to admire in Graeco-Roman sculpture.2413 But, at least to our 
eyes, there seems to have been only limited curiosity about its 
historical evolution.2414 The very language used to describe 
antiquities testifies to this: canonical statues were not usually 
delineated as either ‘Greek’ or ‘Roman’, but instead simply 
labelled ‘antique’, and hence contemporary with ‘the 
ancients’.2415 

More than any other single figure, one eighteenth-century 
German intellectual is responsible for changing these cultural 
attitudes: Johann Joachim Winckelmann, whose landmark 
‘History of the Art of Antiquity’ (Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums) was first published in 1764.2416 After immersing 
himself in Greek literature, and forging the necessary political 
relationships, Winckelmann was able to travel from Germany 
to Rome in 1755, where he eventually served as Pope Clement 


XII’s Prefect of Antiquities. Unlike so many of his 
contemporaries, Winckelmann was therefore able to study 
Rome’s antiquities at first hand — and over a sustained period. 

For our purposes in this chapter, three aspects of 
Winckelmann’s approach are particularly important. First and 
foremost is his analysis of ancient sculpture in terms of its 
cultural, social and political contexts: not only can we tell a 
history of art at different cultural times and places within 
‘antiquity’, Winckelmann insisted, but we can also trace an 
organic stylistic history of ‘Greek art’ specifically - from 
metaphorical bud through flower, fruition and ultimately 
decay (for Winckelmann, ‘Roman art’ was the ultimate 
embodiment of that decay).2417 Second, and no less significant, 
is the recurrent parallel Winckelmann drew between the 
cyclical history of ancient art and the art of the Mediaeval, 
Renaissance, Late Renaissance and Baroque periods: for 
Winckelmann, the organic model of artistic rise and fall was a 
timeless and essential one, applicable to modernity just as it is 
to antiquity.24is Third and finally, Winckelmann’s talk of 
‘history’ (in the past tense) is knowingly counterbalanced by his 
ideology of ‘art’ (in the present). Throughout his History - as 
indeed elsewhere — Winckelmann is explicit about the need to 
emulate ancient Greek standards: ‘there is but one way for the 
moderns to become great, and perhaps unequalled; I mean, by 
imitating the ancients’.2419 

Winckelmann’s writings at once reflected and shaped late 
Enlightenment (and all subsequent) thinking about Greek 
sculpture. Above all, the romantic language in which 
Winckelmann framed his loving descriptions of ancient statues 
captured the imagination of his contemporaries: what one sees 
in the very best paradigms of Greek sculpture, Winckelmann 
argued, is similar to what we find in the finest works of (for 


example) Raphael and Michelangelo.2420 It was a quality that 
Winckelmann exhorted his contemporaries to replicate: what 
mattered, as Winckelmann put it, was Greek art’s ‘noble 
simplicity and quiet grandeur’ (edle Einfalt und stille Grofse) — a 
rationalised ideal that arrested the spirit through its 
engagement with the senses.2421 

If Winckelmann revolutionised cultural attitudes to Greek 
sculpture, his work also had a profound impact on 
contemporary art. For Winckelmann, it was the German 
painter Anton Raphael Mengs (personal friend and devotee of 
the History) who epitomised the sorts of ‘neoclassicism’ that the 
History espoused.2422 But Winckelmann’s work would inspire 
all manner of subsequent practitioners too. Among the most 
important sculptors was Antonio Canova, working largely in 
Rome (1757-1822).2423 Thanks in part to Winckelmann’s 
celebratory descriptions of the Vatican’s antiquities, Napoleon 
Bonaparte had made a point in 1797 of seizing some 83 ancient 
statues from Rome and transporting them back to Paris. With 
the Belvedere Courtyard now stripped of its statues, it would 
fall to Canova to produce something to stand on its empty 
pedestals — and hence to stand in for the ‘Greek’ statues that 
Rome had lost. Although likely begun in the 1780s, one statue 
was finally completed in 1801 and quickly purchased by Pope 
Pius VII (who placed it on the very pedestal that had once held 
the Apollo Belvedere). While closely mirroring the composition 
of the Apollo Belvedere, and reinterpreting it within a new 
mythological context (taking his inspiration also from 
Benvenuto Cellini’s bronze Perseus of 1545), Canova’s Perseus 
(Fig. 23.12) is particularly striking for its translucent finish: the 
varied textures and highly polished surface seem almost to 
embody the ‘incorporeal beauty’ (unkorperliche Schonheit) that 
Winckelmann had so prized in the Apollo Belvedere itself.2424 At 


the same time, Canova’s Perseus perhaps also harked back to 
Winckelmann’s politicised interpretations of Greek sculpture. 
Winckelmann had made much of the requisite Freiheit or 
‘freedom’ which he supposed fifth- and fourth-century Greek 
artists to have enjoyed:2425 if this decapitated Gorgon could 
perhaps be allegorised as a stand-in for the despotism of 
Napoleonic France (at least for its first audiences), does our 
handsome Perseus allegorise an imagined Italian antitype?2426 
Fig. 23.12: Antonio Canova, Perseus Holding the Head of Medusa, as 
displayed in the octagonal hall of the Museo Pio-Clementino, Vatican, 
c.1800. Photo: author. 


But Winckelmann’s most enduring influence - both 
culturally and artistically - was his enthusiasm for Greek art 
specifically. Despite working predominantly with (what we 
now know to be) later Roman copies,2427 and although never 
venturing to Greece itself, Winckelmann gave voice to a new 
obsession with all things Greek — one that would resonate with 
the Romantics of the later eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries.2428 So far in our sketch of the Greek sculptural legacy, 
‘Greek’ lands have themselves played a relatively minor role: 
although some merchants did occasionally visit Greek lands, 
returning with tales (and occasionally sketches) of what they 
saw,2429 attitudes towards the ‘antique’ were primarily forged 
from Italian antiquities. Winckelmann’s writings at once 
reflected and gave rise to a cultural sea-change. Shortly before 
Winckelmann arrived in Rome in 1755, the Society of Dilettanti 
had sponsored James Stuart and Nicholas Revett’s expedition to 
Athens, which resulted in their pioneering 1762 publication of 
The Antiquities of Athens and Other Monuments of Greece.2430 
Greece, still a provincial and oppressed backwater of the 
Ottoman Empire, slowly began to attract more western 
European visitors - some of whom returned with prized relics 


of bona fide ‘Greek’ origin.2431 

The most famous — and controversial — of these visitors was 
Thomas Bruce (seventh Earl of Elgin), whose prize sculptures, 
taken from the Athenian Acropolis, were eventually sold to the 
British government in 1816. Whatever we make of the ethical 
ins and outs of Elgin’s actions, the acquisition would 
revolutionise cultural, aesthetic and artistic standards, first in 
Britain, but then later across the whole European continent.2432 
In 1805, just 11 years before procuring the so-called ‘Elgin 
marbles’, the British Museum had purchased Charles Townley’s 
collection of antiquities. But the battered architectural 
fragments from the Parthenon would give rise to a very 
different aesthetic taste. As Johan Zoffany’s 1782 painting of 
Charles Townley in his Sculpture Gallery (Fig. 23.13) makes 
clear, Townley’s statues had been compositely restored: 
contemporary artists were called upon to attach (and most 
often refashion) missing heads or limbs, completing the statues 
with the requisite Neoclassical finesse.2433 Although it was once 
opined that the ‘Elgin marbles’ should be restored in related 
fashion,2434 the free-standing Parthenon pedimental figures 
(Chapter 4, Fig. 5; Chapter 11, Fig. 17) and reliefs gave rise to a 
very different aesthetic sensibility. For the first time, visitors 
could be sure that they were looking upon Greek works of the 
highest, Classical period. The fragmentary state of these ‘ruins’ 
only underscored the point, sustaining Romantic notions about 
the ravishes of time and the transience of a supposed aesthetic 
standard: a ‘most dizzy pain’, as John Keats wrote in his sonnet 
‘On Seeing the Elgin Marbles’, came from the mingling of 
‘Grecian grandeur with the rude/Wasting of old time’. 
Fig. 23.13: Johan Joseph Zoffany, Charles Townley in his Sculpture Gallery, 

1782. Townley Hall Art Gallery and Museum, Burnley. Photo: Erich 

Lessing/Art Resource New York. 


‘Broken Statues’? 


The British Museum’s purchase of the ‘Elgin Marbles’ was 
paralleled by other northern European acquisitions of Greek 
sculpture in the early nineteenth century: the installation of the 
Aigina pediments (Chapter 5, Fig. 20) in Munich’s Glyptothek in 
1812, for example, and the Louvre’s acquisition of the Venus de 
Milo (Chapter 16, Fig. 4) in 1821.2435 While the European 
superpowers exploited Greek sculpture as status symbols for 
their new state museums, so too they vied with one another in 
presenting themselves as the national ‘heirs’ of the Greek 
artistic tradition — from Robert Smirke’s grand Ionic portico of 
London’s British Museum, to Leo von Klenze’s designs for 
Ludwig I’s Konigsplatz in Munich and Karl Friedrich Schinkel’s 
Konigliches Museum in Berlin. In London, such ‘Hellenomania’ 
has left its mark in even the most unexpected places: H.W. 
Inwood’s distinctly ‘Greek’-looking St Pancras Church on 
London’s Euston Road, for example, appears more like a 
reconstructed Greek temple than a church - adorned with an 
Ionic facade, octagonal tower (modelled after the ‘Tower of the 
Winds’ in Athens), and not least two Caryatid porches drawn 
from the Erechtheion in Athens (Fig. 23.14).2436 This explosion 
of interest in Greek art was not just a European phenomenon. 
Following its newfound independence from Britain in 1776, the 
United States also harnessed its political cause to ancient 
architectural and sculptural models: while early Founders 
looked primarily to Roman prototypes, the nineteenth-century 
witnessed a growing American interest in Greek art — not least 
when commissioning Horatio Greenough to sculpt a colossal 
‘Olympian’-looking portrait of George Washington in 1832.2437 

Fig. 23.14: ‘Caryatid porch’ (with caryatids made out of terracotta, to the 
designs of John Charles Felix Rossi) on the north porch of William Henry 


Inwood's St Pancras Church on the Euston Road, London, 1819-1823. 
Photo: © Vanni Archive/Art Resource New York. 


As discoveries in Greece and elsewhere yielded more objects 
to study, the histories told of Greek sculpture had to be revised. 
Particularly important here were the systematic archaeological 
excavations carried out by teams of international specialists 
during the mid to late nineteenth century, working alongside 
Greek authorities: the French at Delphi and Delos, the Germans 
at Olympia and on the Athenian Acropolis, and (a little later) 
the British at Sparta.2438 Materials were analysed not only in 
their own right, with particular attention to archaeological 
provenance, but also in relation to the mass of other objects 
discovered alongside them. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, scholars like Adolf Furtwangler were attempting new 
ways of relating such ‘scientific’ archaeological methods to 
questions of Greek sculptural development: with one eye on 
ancient literary texts, and the other on systematic comparison, 
Furtwangler set out to reconstruct and catalogue the lost 
Meisterwerke (‘masterworks’) of Greek sculpture.2439 As ever, 
contemporary sculptors took note. Some, like Adolf von 
Hildebrand, further developed the earlier nineteenth-century 
Neoclassical styles of Bertel Thorvaldsen and others: his 
Stehender junger Mann of 1881-1884 (Fig. 23.15), for example, 
stands as a sort of Classicising credo - a modern-day Aryan 
counterpart to Polyclitus’ lost Doryphoros. Other artists 
engaged with modern-day archaeological controversies. Just as 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema’s paintings would later toy with the 
imagined polychrome palettes of ancient sculptures (cf. 
Chapter 22), John Gibson’s statue of a ‘Tinted Venus’ (exhibited 
in the 1862 International Exhibition) (Fig. 23.16) courted 
controversy for colouring its naked female subject.2440 

Fig. 23.15: Adolf von Hildebrand, Stehender junger Mann, 1881-1884. 


Berlin, Alte Nationalgalerie. Photo: author. 


Fig. 23.16: John Gibson, Tinted Venus, c.1851-1856. Liverpool, Walker Art 
Gallery. Photo: © Walker Art Gallery. 


As throughout the long history of western art, reference to 
Graeco-Roman models could add a legitimating air to subjects 
shocking to nineteenth-century sensibilities.2441 If ‘tinting’ 
Venus risked a ‘pornographic’ taint, Gibson could nonetheless 
justify his statue as an archaeological experiment (installing it 
in a specially designed ‘temple’). If ancient models justified 
nudity in art, ancient statues could also sanction nudity in the 
flesh towards the end of the nineteenth century. So-called 
tableaux vivants, in which human actors ‘stage’ the positions of 
Greek statues, had a long history in Europe.2442 Yet in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the developing 
technologies of photography added a distinctive new twist. 
Consider Eugen Sandow, an ex-circus-performer who exploited 
Greek sculptural models to champion his own human body as 
self-standing art-form. From the late nineteenth century 
onwards, Sandow wowed British audiences by stripping down, 
dusting his body with powder, and posing in the recognisable 
schemata of ancient statues: exploiting a carefully marketed 
body-image to sell his special brand of body-improving devices 
(and always covering his groin with a flatteringly large ‘fig- 
leaf’...), Sandow demonstrated how modern man could live up 
to the bodily exemplars of ancient Greek statuary.2443 

Sandow’s notion of re-embodying Greek sculpture taps into a 
larger set of cultural currents in the late nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. It was the German philosopher, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who in 1885 expressed the idea of modern man 
‘becoming Greek’ once more - first in spirit (Geist), as Nietzsche 
writes, but one day also in body (Leib).2444 A generation later, in 


the twentieth century, Adolf Hilter espoused a related rhetoric, 
championing a similar political vision for his National Socialist 
‘Third Reich’. Hitler saw his ‘pure-blooded’ German 
compatriots very much in the mould of ancient Greek statues: 
‘never was humanity in its appearance and its feeling closer to 
Classical antiquity than today’, as he declared in 1937.2445 The 
Berlin Olympics of 1936 provided an opportunity to show the 
world just how ‘Greek’ Nazi Germany had become: the colossal 
statues and monuments around the perimeter of the Olympic 
stadium still give a terrifying glimpse of that totalitarian vision 
today (Fig. 23.17).2446 


Fig. 23.17: Karl Albiker’s sculptural group of two Diskuswerfer (‘discus- 
throwers’), made c.1936 for the Berlin Olympic stadium. Photo: author. 


Such politicised enthusiasm for Greek sculpture was by no 
means universal. While Hitler made much of the supposed 
‘Aryan’ purity of Greek art, and while Benito Mussolini 
exhorted his own Fascist Italian artists to do something similar 
(posing as a latter-day ‘Roman Emperor’), there was already by 
the 1930s vociferous dissent. As early as 1909, Filippo Marinetti 
had espoused his ‘violently upsetting incendiary manifesto’ of 
‘Futurism’, proclaiming an end to the ‘smelly gangrene of 
professors, archaeologists, ciceroni and antiquarians’: ‘a 
roaring car... is more beautiful than the Victory of 
Samothrace’.2447 The horrors of the First World War only 
exacerbated that profound sense of fracture. Poets like Ezra 
Pound, nurtured on Greek and Latin poetry, began to 
interrogate the inherent aesthetic ‘value’ of the Graeco-Roman 
tradition: what was this ‘botched civilisation’ which had sent so 
many innocent young men to their deaths - ‘for two gross of 
broken statues/For a few thousand battered books’?2448 

Pound’s image of ‘broken statues’ was in one sense, of 


course, nothing new. As we have seen throughout this chapter, 
the European legacy of Greek sculpture has always been one of 
both enthusiastic embrace and outright rejection: one 
remembers Tommaso Laureti’s fresco of The Triumph of 
Christianity (Fig. 23.10), or indeed William Blake’s 1804 
espousal that ‘sculptors’, ‘painters’ and ‘architects’ ‘do not want 
either Greek or Roman models if we are but just & true to our 
own Imaginations’.2449 Yet the emerging ‘modernist’ challenge 
to established standards went considerably further, rethinking 
the very nature of ‘art’ within the brave new world of the 
twentieth century.2450 A decisive moment came at the end of 
the Second World War. As we have said, the Nazi regime staked 
its political ideology on a particular aesthetic creed; Hitler 
(himself a failed artist) even bracketed ‘modernism’ under the 
all-encompassing label of Entartete Kunst (‘degenerate art’), 
staging a mock-exhibition of all such ‘Jewish’ and ‘Bolshevik’ 
works in Munich in 1937. Perhaps inevitably, then, the eventual 
demise of Fascism - and the universal atrocities of global 
conflict - went hand in hand with a profound rethinking of 
what ‘art’ is or should be. Ultimately, the twentieth century 
would belong to artists like Henry Moore, Pablo Picasso and 
Alberto Giacometti (to name but a handful), intent on ‘starting 
again’ from the very beginnings of figurative — and abstract - 
expression.2451 

But it would be mistaken to conclude that twentieth-century 
modernism rendered Greek sculpture an artistic irrelevance: 
professed rejection, of course, is the greatest articulation of 
influence. Throughout the political, social and cultural 
upheavals of the twentieth century, the Greek artistic legacy in 
fact remained integral to defining the ‘modern’ condition.2452 
From Salvador Dali’s surrealist refashionings of Greek 
sculpture (his 1936 addition of drawers and pompoms to the 


Venus de Milo on his Venus with Drawers, for example), to 
Giorgio de Chirico’s dream-like fragmentations of it (the head of 
the Apollo Belvedere juxtaposed to an empty rubber glove, ball 
and shadowy locomotive in his 1914 Song of Love: Fig. 23.18), 
coming to terms with modernity has meant pondering 
antiquity — as well as its multiform uses and abuses.2453 
Fig. 23.18: Giorgio de Chirico, The Song of Love, 1914. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art. Photo: © The Museum of Modern Art (Licensed 
by SCALA/Art Resource New York). 


More recent artistic engagements with Greek sculpture have 
acknowledged this truism. Where ‘modernism’ could be 
premised on the outright rejection of the Greek artistic 
heritage, so-called ‘postmodernism’ has found different ways of 
re-evaluating it. ‘The postmodern reply to the modern consists 
of recognising that the past, since it cannot be destroyed, 
because its destruction leads to silence, must be revisited: but 
with irony, not innocently’: so writes Umberto Eco, putting his 
finger on an attitude that still very much pervades our own 
(post-)postmodern condition.2454 All manner of examples could 
illustrate Eco’s sentiment. But one of the most revealing is 
Christine O’Loughlin’s Cultural Rubble installation on the 
fagade of Melbourne University’s Ian Potter Museum of Art 
(Fig. 23.19). Such ‘rubble’ — including copies of the Victory of 
Samothrace (Chapter 14, Figs. 10a-b), the Discobolos (Chapter 
11, Fig. 14) and Venus de Milo (Chapter 16, Fig. 4) - amounts, of 
course, to the ultimate in ‘broken statues’. At the same time, the 
installation prefaces any museum visit with a playful reminder 
of this material’s enduring cultural presence: whether one 
celebrates this ‘cultural’ survival, or revels iconoclastically in 
the ‘rubble’, the Greek sculptural heritage is still there - as 
canonical standard, antitype, or point of departure. 

Fig. 23.19: Christine O'Loughlin, Cu/tural Rubble. Side view showing all 


four relief panels installed on the exterior of the Ian Potter Museum of 
Art at Melbourne University in 1998; commissioned by the University of 
Melbourne with funds provided by the Ian Potter Foundation in 1998. 
Reinforced polyester resin. Photo: Jay Miller, © The University of 
Melbourne Art Collection. 


Conclusion: Confronting the ‘Classical’ 


O’Loughlin’s installation makes for a fitting end to this chapter, 
as indeed this book. For all the differences in how Greek 
sculpture has been theorised, written about and emulated (as 
indeed rejected) over the last two millennia, this material has 
nonetheless directed the entire trajectory of western art. Like it 
or not (and there have been countless reasons for not liking it), 
the Greek sculptural legacy has shaped the very make-up of a 
western cultural DNA.2455 

Within an introductory handbook to Greek sculpture, we 
might wish to conclude here by considering the deep-set 
methodological importance of its wide-ranging reception. From 
a theoretical viewpoint, the influence of the materials studied 
in this book brings with it both problems and opportunities: 
while subsequent artistic engagements with Greek sculpture 
can help us to see continuities in meaning and response, its 
apparent familiarity is sometimes also misleading, obscuring 
peculiarities in both its form and reception.2456 For all this 
chapter’s talk of ‘tradition’, moreover, we should also be wary 
about conceptualising ‘legacy’ in overly linear lines. It is a 
sobering fact that the objects deemed most ‘canonical’ have 
been in constant flux:2457 views of the ancient Greek past (or for 
that matter of Renaissance Italy or Victorian Britain) are 
necessarily contingent on the perspectives of the present.2458 

I end, though, on a different note. Throughout this chapter, I 


have generally steered clear of perhaps the most common 
adjective to describe Greek sculpture and its diverse 
derivatives: ‘Classical’. Much has been written about this term -— 
not only about its ancient etymology and redeployment since 
the late eighteenth century, but also about its relevance as a 
category today.2459 For some, the ‘Classical’ is seen as distinctly 
‘class-ist’, bound up with cultural elitism, privilege and the 
imperialist mentalities of ‘Dead White European Males’.2460 By 
inevitable extension, debates still run rife about what role (if 
any) ‘Classical art’ should have in today’s art historical 
curricula. My own views, I hope, will by now be obvious.2461 
The ‘Classical’ status of Greek sculpture lies in its collective 
hold over a western cultural imaginary, and over a remarkably 
long timespan. Whatever future we envisage for art, art history, 
or indeed the European project at large (cf. Fig. 23.20), this 
heritage remains with us: ‘the legacy of Greek sculpture’ is a 
chapter always to be continued... 

Fig. 23.20: ‘Greek sculpture court’. Cartoon by Kevin KAL Kallaugher, as 

printed in The Economist on 19th May 2012. Reproduced by kind 
permission of Kevin KAL Kallaugher (www.kaltoons.com). 
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1689, grave relief, 1 

1697, grave relief, 1 

1733, tripod base signed by Bryaxis, 1, 2 
1736, head of Anytos, 1, 2, 3 

1743, votive relief on column, 1 

1744, votive relief on column, 1 

1822+4552, grave relief, 1 

1824, grave relief, 1 

1826, Diadoumenos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

1827, Small Herculaneum Woman from Delos, 1, 2 
1829, Artemis from Delos, 1 

1861, grave relief, 1 

1863, stele of Hagnostrate, 1, 2, 3 

1906, kouros of Volomandra, 1 

1962, grave relief, 1 

1980, stele of Pamphilos, 1, 2, 3 

1993, grave relief, 1 

2054, grave relief, 1 

2062, grave relief, 1,2 

2110, grave relief, 1 

2309, grave relief, 1 

2360+ex Epigaphical Museum 2790, document relief, 1 
2569, seated statue, 1, 2,3 

2574/2584, naiskos of Alexos of Sounion, 1 
2576, perirrhanterion from Melos, 1 

2584, marble lekythos, 1 

2638, Attic table support from Melos, 1 
2699, table support with rape of Ganymede, 1 
2687, grave stele, 1 


2715, equestrian statue from Melos, 1, 2 

2720, kouros of Sounion, 1, 2, 3, 4 

2773, boy from Antikythera shipwreck, 1 

2885, grave relief, 1 

2946, document relief, 1 

2985, female statuette, 1 

3072-3074+3897, Dionysos of Ikaria, 1 

3249, grave relief, 1 

3283, stele of Ameinodora, 1 

3468, head of Polydeukion, 1, 2, 3 

3472, stele of Theano, 1 

3476, base of a Kouros, 1, 2, 3, 4 

3477, base of a Kouros, 1 

3499, grave relief, 1 

3505, naiskos of Phegokleia and Timokrates, 1 
3586, grave relief, 1 

3602, head of so-called Hygieia from Tegea, 1, 2 
3620a, marble lekythos of Kephisodotos, 1 
3624, stele of Hegeso, 1, 2, 3 

3632, copy of Large Herculaneum Woman, 1, 2, 3 
3645, kouros from Sounion, 1 

3687, torso from Ilissos, 1, 2, 3, 4 

3691, stele of Stratyllis, 1,2 

3708, grave relief, 1 

3790, stele of Philonoe, 1, 2, 3 

3845, grave relief of Mnesagora and Nikochares, 1, 2, 3 
3847, head of Polydeukion, 1 

3851, Kroisos (Anavyssos Kouros), 1, 2, 3 

3891, grave relief, 1,2 

3917, votive relief with Apollo, Leto and Artemis, 1 
3938, Aristodikos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

3947, grave relief, 1 

3964, stele of Pausimache, 1 

3966, grave relief, 1 

3990, disc of Melos, 1, 2 

4006, stele of Eukoline, 1, 2 

4015, grave relief, 1 

4017, grave relief, 1 


4019, portrait of woman as Artemis Colonna, 1, 2 
4485, marble lekythos, 1 

4487, grave relief, 1, 2 

4495, marble lekythos of Pantaleon, 1 
4507, grave relief, 1 


4723, central east acroterion of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, 


1 


4761, east acroterion of the temple of Asklepios at Epidauros, 1 


4763, head of Athena Giustiniani, 1 


4810, bust of Herodes Atticus from Kephisia, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


4811, bust of Polydeukion from Kephisia, 1, 2 
4889, Phrasikleia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 7 


5742, Farnese Herakles from the Antikythera shipwreck, 1, 2 


5745, Odysseus from the Antikythera shipwreck, 1 
14604, head of Polydeukion, 1 

15536, horse from Antikythera shipwreck, 1 

A 11363, marble pyxis, 1 

ANE 108, Egyptianising portrait of Ptolemy VI, 1 
ANE 2547, Ptolemaic king wrestling with enemy, 1 
KAR 977/83, head of Polydeukion, 1 
KAR 1023, grave relief, 1, 2, 3 

X 6447, bronze statuette of Athena, 1 

X 1.1761, bronze Poseidon, 1, 2 

X. 15.118, Marathon Boy, 1 

X 15.161, Artemision god, 1, 2 

Athens, Numismatic Museum 

Silver tetradrachm of Ptolemy III, 1, 2 
Avignon, Calvet Museum 

E 31, grave relief, 1,2 

E 37, Apollo Sauroktonos from Melos, 1 


Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery 

23.38, grave relief, 1 

23.176, grave relief, 1 

54.1050, Ptolemaic king wrestling with enemy, 1 
Basel, Antikenmuseum 

BS 205, Steinhauser head of Apollo, 1 

BS 218, relief from Selinus, 1 


BS 233, grave relief, 1, 2 

BS 245, Bulgaridis head from Thasos, 1, 2, 3 

BS 247c, grave relief, 1 

BS 289, bust of Herodes Atticus, 1, 2, 3 

BS 297, head of Athenais, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Berkeley, Lowie Museum of Anthropology 
8/4985, grave relief, 1 

Berlin, Alte Nationalgalerie 

Standing Youth, by Adolf von Hildebrand, 1, 2 
Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung 
Great Altar of Pergamon, gigantomachy, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 9; 10; 11 
Great Altar of Pergamon, Telephos frieze, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Magnesia Altar, 1, 2 

AvP VII 22, Athena with crossed aegis, 1 

AvP VII 23, peplophoros, 1 

AvP VII 47, Tragodia, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

AvP VII 50, seated statue from Pergamon, 1 

AvP VII 53, statue from Pergamon, 1 

AvP VII 112, striding male figure from Pergamon, 1 
AvP VII 122, seated statue from Pergamon, 1 

A 2, grave relief, 1 

Ol. 2, Sabina, 1 

P 24, Athena from Pergamon Library, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

P 90, “beautiful head” from Pergamon, 1 

Sk 200, Hermes from Melos, 1 

Sk 311, strategos head, 1, 2 

Sk 413, bust of Polydeukion, 253, 1 

Sk 1399, headless statue of togatus from Olympia, 1 
Sk 1459, Aphrodite, 1 

Sk 1485, inscribed column from Melos, 1 

Sk 1503, head of Memnon, 1, 2, 3 

Sk 1531, head from brother and sister stele, 1 

Sk 1789, torso of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros, 1 

Sk 1800, so-called Berlin goddess, 1, 2 

Sk 1888, funerary frieze of Hieronymos of Tlos, signed by Damatrios, 
2 

Sk 1928, Hegeso (formerly Nikeso) of Priene, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Sk 5412, male portrait head, 1 


737, grave relief, 1 

738, grave relief, 1 

739, grave relief, 1, 2, 3, 4 

755, grave relief, 1 

761, grave relief, 1 

1153, grave relief, 1 

1492, grave relief, 1, 2, 3 

1708, grave relief, 1 

1739, Ornithe, 1, 2, 3 

1750, Kore dedicated by Cheramyes, 1 

1800, Berlin Kore, 1, 2 

1870, grave relief, 1 

1874, head of Kore from Samos, 1 

2294, Attic red-figure cup, “Foundry cup”, 1, 2, 3, 4 
7470, bronze figurine from Dodona, 1 
1972.15, grave relief, 1 

Beroea Museum 

A 160, grave relief of Adea Kassandrou, 1, 2 

A 376, table support with rape of Ganymede, 1, 2 
Bloomington, Indiana, University Museum 
63.105.33, grave relief, 1 

Bologna, Museo Civico Archeologico 

KS 1803, Egyptianising statuette of Ptolemy II, 1 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 

01.8207, Arsinoe III, 1, 2 

01.8208, Ptolemy IV, 1, 2 

01.8214, bronze base signed by Eupidas, 1 
96.700, marble Rekythos, 1 

96.712, bronze head from Memphis, 1 

98.658, bronze statuette of Artemis, 1 
1971.129, stele of Stratokles, 1 

1979.510, grave relief, 1 

Brauron Museum 

BE 6, grave relief, 1 

128, herm of Polydeukion, 1 

1062+1181+1503, relief of Polydeukion, 1, 2, 3 
Brindisi, Provincial Archaeological Museum 
Bronze statue of Polydeukion, 1, 2, 3, 4 


Brussels, Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire 


A 1341, banquet relief from Melos, 1 
A 1933, grave relief, 1 

A 3907, Demosthenes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
E 1839, Ptolemy VIII, 1 

Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts 
4742, Tyche of Antioch, 1 

6923, bust of an intellectual, 1, 2 


Burnley, Townley Hall Art Gallery and Museum 
Zoffany, Charles Townley in his Sculpture Gallery, 1, 2 


Cairo, Egyptian Museum 

19, statue of Ranofer, 1 

22188, Egyptianising limestone stele, 1 
CG 27475, head of Gaul from Giza, 1 

JE 39517, Berenike II as Isis, 1, 2 

JE 39520, Ptolemy III as Dionysos, 1, 2, 3 


Caltannisseta, Regional Archaeological Museum 


505, 2566, 2567, clay enthroned statues, 1 
2244, 2887, 3292, 5085, bronze reliefs, 1 
Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 

GR 1.1865, caryatid from Eleusis, 1 

GR 20.1865, grave relief, 1 

Cambridge (MA), Sackler Art Museum 
1909.20, funerary lekythos, 1 

1961.86, grave relief, 1 

Canakkale Museum 

Polyxena sarcophagus, 1 
Castelvetrano, Museo Civico 

Youth from Selinus, 1 

Catania, Museo Civico 

19, votive relief of Demeter, 1, 2 

147, head of kouros, 1, 2, 3 

Chalkis Museum 

2179, bust of Polydeukion, 1, 2 

4758, grave relief, 1, 2 

Chatsworth House 

Leg from Agrigento, 1 


Chicago Art Institute 

E 19443, “Capaneus’” relief, 1 

Cincinnati, Art Museum 

1962.416, grave relief, 1 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

200430, copy of Apollo Sauroktonos, 1 
Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 
4a, siren from Kyzikos, 1 

535, Asklepios and Hygieia, 1 

1291, Caryatid, 1 

1508, grave relief of warrior in armour, 1 
1695, grave relief, 1 

1942, Caryatid, 1 

1957, grave relief, 1 

2086, copy of Nemesis, 1 

2263, so-called Alcibiades, 1 

2300, Ptolemy I, 1, 2, 3 

2564, grave relief, 1 

2749, crouching male figure, 1 

Corfu, Archaeological Museum 

West pediment of the temple of Artemis, 1, 2, 3 
Corinth 

160, base signed by Lysippos, 1, 2 
Corinth Museum 

CS 169, herm of Herodes Atticus, 1, 2, 3, 4 
S 74-26, copy of Erechtheion caryatid, 1, 2 
S 1065, Gaius Caesar, 1 

S 1080, Lucius Caesar, 1 

S 1116, Augustus, 1 

187+196, hunter relief, 1 

5274, head of Polydeukion, 1 

Cyrene Museum, see Shahat 


Delos, Stoa of Antigonos 

Billienus, 1, 2 

Delos Museum 

A 728, base of kouros, signed by Euthykartides, 1, 2, 3 
A 2464+A 7648, kouros signed on belt, 1, 2, 3 


A 4069, Hera, 1 

A 4125, Apollo Kitharoidos, 1 

A 4126, Artemis, 1 

A 4196, portrait head, 1 

A 4287, Boreas and Oreithyia, 1, 2 

A 4340, statue of C. Ofellius Ferus, 1, 2, 3 
A 4275, male torso, 1, 2 

A 4276, male torso, 1, 2 

A 4277, male torso, 1, 2 

A 7763, Kleopatra, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

A 7799, Dioskourides, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Delphi Museum 

Caryatid of Siphnian treasury, 1, 2 
Metopes of Athenian treasury, 1, 2 
Siphnian treasury, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 8; 9; 10 
321, head of Leto, 1, 2, 3, 4 

365, Sphinx of the Naxians, 1, 2 

631, base of Ada and Idrieus, signed by Satyros, 1 
1155, ex-Cnidian Caryatid, 1, 2 

1362, base signed by Kresilas, 1 

1615, base signed by Bion, 1 

1819, “Delphi Philosopher”, 1, 2, 3 
1827+1922y, Aknonios, 1 

1875, Agias, 1, 2, 3,4 

1921+1923, Sisyphos I, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

2380, head of Dionysos, 1 

3484, 3520, 3540, Delphi Charioteer, 1, 2, 3 
4672, twin kouroi, signed by ---medes of Argos, 1 


6758+7710, base of Pelopidas, signed by Lysippos, 1, 2 
21272, Thyiad from west pediment of Apollo temple, 1, 2 


Dion Museum 


Aphrodite Hypolimpidia, 1 

Statue of Muse, 1 

MA 200, head of Demeter, 1 

Drama Museum 

A 90, head of Dionysos, 1 

Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Skulpturensammlung 
H 326, Large Herculaneum Woman, 1, 2, 3, 4 
H 327, Small Herculaneum Woman, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Hm 49, Athena Lemnia, 1 

Hm 68, Dresden Zeus, 1 

ZV 2440, grave relief, 1, 2 

ZV 2596, grave relief, 1 


Eleusis Museum 

E 409, base of Kekropia, 1 

E 570, fragmentary base, 1 

E 989, base of Diophantos, 1 

5098, marble loutrophoros, 1, 2 
5104, caryatid from Lesser Propylaia, 1, 2 
Epidauros Museum 

13, copy of Aeschines, 1 

14, Aphrodite, 1 

Eretria Museum 

Head of Theseus from pediment, 1, 2 
Cuirassed statue from pediment, 1, 2 
Erlangen, Archaeological Institute 
1 452, grave relief, 1 


Florence, Bargello National Museum 

Bronze David by Donatello, 1, 2, 3 

Florence, National Archaeological Museum 

Niobid relief, 1 

248, Athena of Arezzo, 1 

1637, Idolino, 1 

13708, Caryatid, 1 

71224-7, 72747, Apollo from terracotta pediment, 1, 2 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi 


Birth of Venus, by Botticelli, 1, 2 
120, Kore, 1 

247, copy of Asklepios Giustini, 1 
308, basalt torso of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros, 1 
1914.218, head of Polydeukion, 1 
Florence, Palazzo Corsini al Prato 
Head of Polydeukion, 1 

Florina Museum 

104, votive relief, 1 

Frankfurt, Liebieghaus 

159-163, Muses, 1 


Halmyros Museum 

6, fragment of base, signed by Agasias Dositheou, 1 
Herakleion Museum 

Copy of Skopas’ Pothos, 1 

407, woman from Astritsi, 1 

Hildesheim, ROmer- und Pelizaus-Museum 

2160, Ptolemy VIII, 1 

Himera, Regional Archaeological Museum 

Clay statue from Terravecchia di Cuti, 1, 2 


Ioannina Museum 

Head of Polydeukion, 1, 2 

Istanbul, Archaeological Museum 
190, bronze statuette of Ptolemy III as Hermes-Thoth wrestling with 
an enemy, 1, 2 

299, Aphrodite, 1 

370, Alexander Sarcophagus, 1, 2, 3 
530, head of Kouros from Samos 

948, relief of Nike from Balat Gate, 1, 2 
1138, head of Alexander, 1 

1433, herm from Pergamon, 1 

1554, acrolithic head from Kos, 1 

Br3, bronze statuette of Herakles, 1 
Istanbul, Sadberk Hanim Museum 
HK 3879-8408, sardonyx intaglio, 1 
Isthmia Museum 


3, perirrhanterion, 1 

IS6+171, Artemis relief on statue base of Amphitrite, 1, 2 
IS 1, head of Polydeukion, 2 

IS 437, head of Polydeukion, 1 

Izmir, Archaeological Museum 

Grave stele of Hyblesios, signed by Xenophon, 1, 2 


Kalymnos Museum 

3602, Draped Kouros, 1 

3901, bronze head in kausia, 1 

Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum 
64/66, grave relief, 1 

Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen 

Sk 1, Kassel Apollo, 1 

Sk 112, Apollo relief, 1,2 

Sk 115, Berenike II, 1 

Kavala Museum 

A 82, Bendis from Amhipolis, 1, 2 

A 154, head of Ptolemaic queen from Neos Skopos, 1, 2 
A 335, funerary statuette from Amphipolis, 1 
A 425, metope from Tragilos, 1 

A 607, peplos figure from Amphipolis, 1, 2 

A 629, funerary statue of slave woman from Amphipolis, 1 
A 1120, peplos figure, 1 

A 1134, head of Ptolemaic queen from Amphipolis, 1 
A 1192, bust of Dionysos, 1 

A 1347, Hygieia, 1, 2 

A 1563, bust of Dionysos, 1 

Kephisia Museum 

Votive relief of Athenais (?), 1, 2 

Kilkis Museum 

1, Ammia Menandrou, 1, 2 

2, Patraos, 1, 2, 3, 4 

3, Medes, 1, 2 

121, kouros from Europos, 1, 2 

Knidos, Excavation Store 

Marble seated male, signed by Myrton, 1 
Kos Museum 


6, female portrait, 1, 2 

13, female portrait, 1,2 

17, female portrait, 1,2, 3, 4 
32, “Hippokrates”, 1, 2, 3 


Lamia Museum 

AE 1041, votive relief to Artemis, 1 

Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden 
11903/2.1, grave relief, 1 

Pb 159, base of Billienus, signed by Agasias Menophilou and repaired 
by Aristandros, 1 

RO III, 1, altar from Melos, 1 

RO III 3, inscription of Marcellus, 1 

RO III 10, head from Melos, 1 

1878 AU, grave relief, 1 

Leiden, University Library 

Detail of fol. 16v of the Leiden Aratea, 1, 2 
Lipari, Museo Archeologico Regionale 
18845, reclining lion, 1 

Liverpool, Merseyside County Museum 
1059.148.00002, Zeus, 1 

Liverpool, Walker Art Gallery, 

Tinted Venus, by John Gibson, 1, 2 

London, Art Market 

Head of Polydeukion, 1 

London, British Museum 

South metope 26 of the Parthenon, 1 

South metope 27 of the Parthenon, 1 

Ares on the east frieze of the Parthenon, 1 

E, F of the east pediment of the Parthenon, 1, 2 
L, M of the east pediment of the Parthenon, 1, 2, 3, 4 
L of the west pediment of the Parthenon, 1 

N of the west pediment of the Parthenon, 1 
366, inscribed base from Melos, 1 

550, Blacas head of Asklepios, 1, 2, 3, 4 

809, plaque with leg from Melos, 1 

1000, so-called Mausolus, 1, 2 

1001, so-called Artemisia of the Mausoleum, 1, 2 


1002, 1003, horse from the Mausoleum chariot, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
1056, head from the Mausoleum, 1 

1206 (GR 1872.8-3.9), sculptured column drum from Ephesos, 1, 2, 3, 
4 

1300, Demeter of Knidos, 1, 2, 3, 4 

1574, gold phiale, 1 

1600, Aberdeen head, 1, 2 

1754, Westmacott athlete, 1 

1873 (GR 1879.7-12.15), portrait head, 1 

2191, Votive relief of Archelaos of Priene, 1, 2, 3 
2240, grave stele from Melos, 1 

1805.7-3.183, grave relief, 1, 2 

1805.0703.87, head of Sophokles, 1, 2 

GR 1846.1-28.1, Attic red-figure amphora, 1 
1864.0220, Stangford shield, 1 

1868.6-20.131, sphinx group from Ephesos, 1 
1909.2-21.1, grave relief, 1 

1914.7-14.1, relief of Ada and Idrieus, 1 
1962.8-24.2, Niobid relief, 1, 2 

Ascalon 20, Silver tetradrachm of Cleopatra VII, 1, 2 
London, Sir John Soane’s Museum 

Portrait bust, 1 

Bust of Polydeukion, 1, 2 

Lyme Park 

L 3, grave relief, 1 


Madrid Archaeological Museum 
2691, Madrid puteal, 1 

Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 
56.AA.19, head of grave statue, 1 
70.AA.109, Herakles Lansdowne, 1 
71.AA.121, stele of Mynnia, 1, 2, 3 
73.AA.32, Marbury Hall Zeus, 1, 2 
75.AA.63, grave relief, 1, 2 
77.AB.30, bronze statue of victorious athlete, 1, 2, 3 
82.AA.135, grave relief, 1 
83.AA.378, grave relief, 1 
Mantua, Palazzo Ducale 


6681, Caryatid, 1 

Marathon Museum 

Herodes Atticus enthroned, 1, 2, 3 
Regilla enthroned, 1, 2, 3 

Bust of Polydeukion, 1, 2 

Herm of Memnon, 1, 2 

BE 11, head of Herodes Atticus, 1, 2 
BE 12, head of Polydeukion, 1 
Mariemont, Royal Museum 

B 148, grave relief, 1 

B 253, grave relief, 1,2 

Mazara del Vallo, Museo del satiro 
Dancing satyr, 1 

Megalopolis Museum 

Hip herm of Herakles by Damophon, 1 
Melos Museum 

8, banquet relief, 1 

9, portrait head, 1, 2 

10, votive relief, 1 

11, funerary bust, 1, 2 

12, herm of Marius Trophimus, 1, 2 
15, grave stele, 1,2 

16, female portrait statue, 1 

17, male portrait head, 1, 2 

18, statuette of a boy, 1 

20, portrait statue, 1, 2 

23, sundial, 1 

26, portrait statue, 1 

28, female statue, 1, 2 

29, Eros, 1 

30, grave stele, 1 

33, grave stele, 1 

49, table support, 1 

50, sundial, 1 

51, female statue, 1, 2 

52, portrait statue, 1 

53, portrait statue, 1 

55, sarcophagus, 1, 2 


58, Asklepios, 1 

59, Nero, 1, 2 

60, portrait statue, 1 

61+14+127, statue of god, 1 

63, statue base of Cornelia Dometia, 1 

66, dedicatory inscription of the Augustan period, 1 
69, statue base of Trajan, 1 

77, Attic sarcophagus, 1 

91, base of kouros, 1, 2 

92, statue base of Tiberius Claudius Frontonianus, 1, 2 
113, inscribed slab of marble, 1 

115, Aphrodite and Eros, 1 

124, Dionysos, 1 

126, statue base of Agrippina Major, 1, 2, 3 

169, funerary altar, 1,2 

194, female portrait statue, 1, 2, 3 

230, funerary portrait, 1 

Messene Museum 

Artemis Laphria, 1 

Lucius Verus, 1 

Man in himation, 1 

Sarcophagus with battle scenes, 1 

Sarcophagus with naval battle, 1 

Votive relief of Cybele, 1 

54, herm of Harpokrates, 1 

55, 317, 451, 921, 1188, 2635, 3308, 6634, fragments of Damophon's 
Artemis, 1 

240, priestess of Artemis, 1 

241, statuette of a girl from the Artemision, 1 

242, priestess of Artemis, 1 

243, priestess of Artemis, 1 

244, statuette of girl from the Artemision, 1 

246, 247, statuette of a girl with xoanon, from the sanctuary of 
Artemis, 1, 2 

256, 3079, 3040, 3042, 3043, fragments of Damophon’s Herakles, 1 
257, 336, 806, fragments of Damophon's Tyche, 1 

259, statuette of girl from the Artemision, 1 

261, rider, 1 


263, Constantius II, 1 

264, Hermes, 1 

265, hekataion, 1 

318, 319, 3305, fragments of Artemis Orthia statue, 1 
1354, veiled head, 1, 2 

3217, metope with Andromeda, 1 

3337, head of Herakles by Damophon, 1, 2, 3 

3956, 3964, relief metopes from the temple of Poseidon, 1 
4209, herm of Herakles, dedicated by Philiadas, 1, 2 
5003, portrait statue of a priestess, 1 

5147, hekataion, 1, 2 

6650, statue base of Theon, 1 

6658, Mother of the Gods, 1 

6703a-B, 7935a-y, copy of Doryphoros, 1, 2 

7937, torso of awoman, 1, 2 

8664, Hermes, 1, 2 

10490, portrait head, 1, 2, 3 

11875, Hadrian, 1 

11876, Trajan, 1 

11998, herm with portrait head, 1, 2 

11999, Hermes, 1, 2 

12000, Isis Pelagia, 1, 2 

12254, male head, 1, 2 

12272, fragment of Dioskouroi relief, 1, 2 

12286, 14481, copy of Large Herculaneum Woman, 1 
12341, herm with portrait head, 1, 2, 3 

12355, sandalled foot, 1, 2 

12356, sandalled foot, 1, 2 

12384, male head, 1, 2 

12452, male head, 1, 2 

12466, head of Aphrodite, 1, 2 

13154, acroterion base signed by Damophon and his sons, 1 
13545, Isis nursing Horus, 1 

15271, fragment of Dioskouroi relief, 1, 2 
Minneapolis, Institute of Arts 

Copy of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros, 1 

Modena, Museo Lapidario 

8501, Niobid relief, 1 


Mozia, Whitaker Museum 

I.G. 4310, Mozia Youth, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Munich, Glyptothek 

Persian archer from the west pediment of the temple of Aphaia, 1, 2, 
ae 

Pediments from the temple of Aphaia, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

89, Head of Athena from the east pediment of the temple of Aphaia, 
2.3 

199, grave relief, 1 

218, Barberini Satyr, 1 

219, copy of Eirene of Kephisodotos, 1, 2, 3 

227, copy of Dresden Artemis, 1 

236, copy of Armed Aphrodite, 1 

298, Alexander Rondanini, 1, 2 

309, “Sulla”, 1 

437, Drunken Old Woman, 1 

527, cuirassed general, 1 

GL 485, grave relief, 1, 2 

GL 493, grave relief, 1 


Naples, National Archaeological Museum 
Asklepios Giustini, 1 

Chest with Ptolemaic busts, 1 

5608, Pisoni kouros, 1 

5616, bronze head, 1 

5960, Muse, 1 

6001, Farnese Herakles, signed by Glykon, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
6002, Farnese Bull, 1, 2, 3, 4 

6006, Orestes and Electra, 1, 2, 3 

6009, Aristogeiton, 1, 2, 3 

6010, Harmodios, 1 

6011, copy of Polykleitos’ Doryphoros, 1, 2 
6018, Aeschines, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

6673, marble crater by Salpion, 1 

2045, Attic red-figure calyx krater, 1 

27611, Farnese Cup (Tazza Farnese), 1, 2 
143753, Via dell'‘Abbondanza Youth, 1 
Nashville Parthenon 


Athena Parthenos, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Naxos (Sicily), Regional Archaeological Museum 
Antefix with satyr’s head, 1, 2 

New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
06.287, grave relief, 1 

08.258.41, grave relief, 1, 2 

11.185, brother and sister stele, 1, 2 

11.100.2, grave relief, 1 

18.145.61, metope with Nike, 1, 2 

20.2.21, Egyptianising statue of Arsinoe II, 1, 2, 3 
21.88.14, male portrait, 1 

36.11.1, grave relief, 1 

36.11.13, grave relief, 1 

44.11.2,3, grave statues, 1 

49.11.4, grave relief, 1, 2 

59.11.27, grave relief, 1 

65.11.11, grave relief, 1 

New York, Museum of Modern Art 

The Song of Love, by Giorgio de Chirico, 1, 2 


Olympia Museum 

Base of Kyniskos, 1 

Base of Nike, signed by Paionios, 1, 2 

Nike by Paionios, 1, 2, 3 

Pediments of the temple of Zeus, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Head of Alkia (?), 1 

A 45, statue base of Polydamas, 1 

A 48, Hermes of Praxiteles, 1, 2, 3, 4 

A 108, copy of the Dresden Zeus, 1, 2 

A 149, Trajan, 1 

A 152, headless statue of a man in chiton and himation, perhaps 
Herodes Atticus, 1 

A 155, Faustina the Elder, 1 

A 156+163A, Regilla, 1, 2 

A 159, Athenais, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

P 3653, skyphos with Pheidias graffito, 1 

T 2, Zeus and Ganymede, 1, 2 

308, base of Xenokles, signed by Polykleitos II, 1 


405+978, inscribed column, 1 

675, base of Pythokles, signed by Polykleitos, 1 

712, base of Ariston, signed by Polykleitos I], 1 

B 10471, inscribed bronze plaque, signed by Eutelidas and 
Chrysothemis, 1 

Osimo, Museo Civico 

Male portrait, 1 

Ostia Museum 

149, Man slaying a bull by Kriton, 1, 2 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 

100, herm of Polydeukion from Kephisia, 1 

1966.643, marble lamp from Melos, 1 

Palermo, Regional Archaeological Museum 

Bronze kouros from Castelvetrano, 1 

Clay head from Selinus, 1, 2 

Metope from temple C at Selinus, 1, 2 

Metope of Zeus and Hera from temple E at Selinus, 1, 2, 3 
951, head of Polydeukion, 1 

1545, grave relief, 1 

3889, head with polos, 1 

3910, 3911, amazonomachy frieze, 1 

3917, relief of Hades and Persephone, 1 

5612, male figure from Stagnone di Marsala, 1 

5763, perirrhanterion from the sanctuary of Malophoros, 1 
14802, unfinished sculpture from Selinus, 1 

14812, kore from Selinus, 1 

17070, marble tail, 1 

17825, marble lamp from the sanctuary of Malophoros, 1 
Palestrina, National Archaeological Museum 

52+36, Muse, 1, 2, 3 

130, portrait statue, 1 

135, portrait statue, 1 

137, portrait statue, 1 

87439, Muse, 1 

771553, relief with boars, 1, 2 

Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Médailles 
1980-207, Ptolemy II, 1 

Paris, Louvre 


61, Piombino Apollo, 1, 2 

B 370/MN 1576/616, bronze statuette of Alexander, 1 
Ma 80, Chrysippos, 1, 2 

Ma 365, Venus of Arles, 1, 2 

Ma 399, Venus de Milo, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

Ma 403, herm from Melos, 1 

Ma 404, herm from Melos, 1 

Ma 405+1441, herm from Melos, 1 

Ma 411, Muse, 1 

Ma 436, Azara herm, 1, 2 

Ma 442, marble crater by Sosibios, 1 

Ma 527, “Borghese Fighter”, signed by Agasias Dositheou, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Ma 529, Artemis of Gabii, 1 

Ma 530, Athena Mattei, 1 

Ma 589, Artemis of Versailles, 1 

Ma 686, Kore dedicated by Cheramyes, 1 

Ma 805, grave relief, 1 

Ma 807, grave relief, 1,2 

Ma 814, grave relief, 1,2 

Ma 820, grave relief, 1,2 

Ma 858, marble relief from a frieze (so-called base) from Messene, 1, 
2 

Ma 862, torso from Paros, 1 

Ma 1164, bust of Herodes Atticus from Marathon, 1, 2, 3 
Ma 1207, Germanicus by Kleomenes, 1, 2 

Ma 2369, Nike of Samothrace, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Ma 2792, torso of Miletos, 1, 2, 3 

Ma 3098, goddess of Auxerre, 1, 2, 3 

Ma 3104, Rampin horseman, head, 1 

Ma 3105, kouros, 1 

Ma 3109, Voguté head, 1 

Ma 3113, grave relief, 1, 2, 3 

Ma 3114, 1 

Ma 3115, grave relief, 1 

Ma 3116, marble loutrophoros, 1 

Ma 3168, Ptolemy VI, 1, 2 

Ma 3382, grave relief, 1,2 

Ma 3518, Kaufmann head, 1 


Ma 3582, grave relief from Amphipolis, 1 
Ma 4709, Ptolemy II, 1, 2 

Ma 4891, Arsinoe II, 1 

S 1677, Attic red-figure neck-amphora, 1 
Sb 2731, Elamite queen from Susa, 1 


Paris, Rodin Museum 

C0459, grave relief, 1 

Paros Museum 

A 1285, Gorgon, 1 

Patras Museum 

6, copy of Athena Parthenos shield, 1, 2 
Pella Museum 

836039, banquet relief, 1 

1980454, grave relief, 1, 2 

BE 19991, grave relief, 1, 2 

BN 33/2000, sphinx from Archontiko, 1 
TA 11, seated Muse, 1 

TA 15, head from Giannitsa, 1 

TA 43, Pan, 1, 2 

Pesaro, Museo Oliveriano 

Column support, signed by Kritonides, 1, 2 
Pheneos Museum 

Head and toes of Hygieia, 1 

Feet of Asklepios, 1 

Piacenza Archaeological Museum 
210429, female statue signed by Kleomenes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Piraeus Museum 

Kallithea Monument, 1 

13, grave relief, 1 

17, grave relief, 1, 2 

21, grave relief, 1 

23, grave relief, 1 

34, grave relief, 1 

46, grave relief, 1 

263, grave relief, 1 

280, grave relief, 1, 2 

385, grave relief, 1 


429, grave relief, 1 

1535, grave relief, 1 

1560, grave relief, 1 

1934, grave relief, 1 

2112, Piraeus relief, 1 

2115, Piraeus relief, 1, 2 
2117+2080+2094, Piraeus relief, 1, 2 
2152, grave relief, 1 

2555, grave relief, 1 

3702/2408, grave relief, 1 

3851, 3852, Cybele from Moschato, 1, 2 
3914, grave relief, 1 

4646, bronze Athena, 1, 2, 3 

4647, bronze Artemis, 1 

5318, grave relief, 1 

10208, herm of Polydeukion from Kephisia, 1 
Pompeii Antiquarium 

22924, bronze lampbearer, 1, 2, 3 
Princeton Art Museum 

204, grave relief, 1 

Private Collection 

Ptolemy VIII, 1 

Pyrgos Museum 

A 2089, head of giant from Mazi pediment, 1 


Ragusa, Museo Archeologico 

8981, grave relief, 1, 2, 3, 4;5 

Rhamnous storerooms 

Bust of Polydeukion, 1, 2, 3 

Rhethymnon Museum 

A 153, Portrait as Aspasia/Europa, 1, 2 

Reggio Calabria, National Archaeological Museum 
12801 and 12802, Riace bronzes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
142110, kouros, 1 

Rome, Antiquario Comunale 

Pediment from Via Latina, 1 

Rome, Barracco Museum 

73, grave relief, 1 


Rome, Capitoline Museum 

253, acrolithic head of goddess, 1, 2 

292, acrolithic head of god, 1, 2 

409, Capitoline Venus, 1 

410, copy of Lysippos’ Eros, 1 

628, copy of Cyrene Apollo, 1, 2 

651, copy of Polykleitos’ Amazon, signed by Sosikles, 1 
731, Juno Cesi, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

739, Resting satyr, 1, 2 

S 252, acrolithic head of Aphrodite, 1, 2 
Rome, Centrale Montemartini 

1101, marble rhyton by Pontios, 1 

2381, head of Herakles, 1, 2, 3 

2417, copy of Skopas’ Pothos, 1, 2 

2768, Theseus from pediment of Sosianus temple, 1, 2 
2779-2782, Fortuna huiusce diei, 1, 2 
3279, head of Muse, 1 

Rome, Conservatori Museum 

1589, female head, 1 

Rome, Galleria Borghese 

Apollo and Daphne, by Bernini, 1 

David, by Bernini, 1, 2 

Rome, German Archaeological Institute 
Head of Frederick II, 1, 2 

Rome, Imperial Fora Museum 

Head of Zeus Ammon, 1, 2, 3 

Caryatids from Forum of Augustus, 1, 2, 3 
Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano 
52382, Aspasios gem, 1 

125722, head of Alexander from Genzano, 1 
Rome, Palatine Museum 

35749-35750, Apollo, 1 

Rome, Palazzo Altemps 

8604, Orestes and Electra, by Menelaos, 1 
125834, Artemis, 1 

125835, Herakles, 1 

125837, Dancing Silenus, 1, 2 

125838, Dancing Maenad, 1 


125839, Female Dancer, 1 

125847, Youth, 1 

125848, Boy, 1 

Rome, Palazzo Borghese 

Apollo and two Muses, 1, 2, 3 

Rome, Palazzo Massimo alle Terme 
Copy of Diskobolos, by Myron, 1, 2, 3 
1049, Terme Ruler, 1, 2 

50170, Girl from Anzio, 1, 2, 3 
108597, Crouching Aphrodite, 1 
Rome, Villa Albani 

885, Niobid relief, 1 


Samos, Vathy Museum 

Kouros of Ischys, 1, 2, 3 

Kouros dedicated by Cheramyes, 1 
124, female portrait, 1 

6A, Kore dedicated by Cheramyes, 1, 2 
68, Kouros from Cape Phoneas, 1, 2 
768, Philippe, 1, 2, 3 

5235, body of kouros, 1 

P 149, Kore, 1 

Selinunte, Baglio Florio 

TC11.5, clay statuette, 1, 2 

Shahat, Cyrene Museum 

14131, Zeus, 1 

C 17136, Ptolemy III, 1, 2 

Ptolemy III, 1, 2 

Silfike Museum 

Silver tetradrachm of Ptolemy II, 1, 2 
Siteia Museum 

Mz AE 8506, Palaikastro Kouros, 1 
Solunto Antiquarium 

Statuette of a goddess, 1 

Sperlonga Archaeological Museum 
Head of Silenus, 1 

43, Odysseus, 1, 2 

St. Petersburg, Hermitage Museum 


A 434, Niobid relief, 1, 2 

BAK 10, Attic red- figure bell-krater from Baksy, 1 
KO-5, gold medallion from Kul-Oba, 1 
Syracuse, Regional Archeological Museum 
Horse protomai from pediment, 1 

705, draped torso, 1 

836, warrior relief, 1 

5892, marble sphinx, 1 

6279, bronze horse, 1 

8293, torso, 1 

10868, relief, 1 

23159, torso of kouros, 1 

23166, clay enthroned statue, 1 

23624, torso of kouros, 1 

24837, marble head from Pachino, 1, 2 
24882, marble head from Camarina, 1, 2 
31888, athlete from Adrano, 1 

34068, ivory foot, 1 

42219, copy of the Omphalos Apollo, 1 
47134, 47135, 47136, wooden statuettes from Palma di Montechiaro, 
1 

49401, kouros of Somrotidas, 1, 2 

53234, kourotrophos, 1 

57006, votive relief to Demeter and Kore, 1 
96919, relief with rider, 1 

Taranto, National Archaeological Museum 
3936, Arsinoe II, 1 

20923, unfinished kore, 1 

121.327, Zeus of Ugento, 1, 2 

Tegea Museum 

28, relief of Asklepios and Hygieia, 1 
Terracina, Museo Civico 

16, Feronia, 1 

Thasos Museum 

4, Pegasus, 1 

15, torso, 1, 2 

652, Comedy, 1, 2 

678, head of Kore, 1 


Thebes Museum 

Stele signed by Euandros, 1 

38, kore from Tanagra, signed on the body, 1, 2, 3 

163, Muse, 1 

447, base of Timokles and Korveidas, signed by Polykleitos II and 
Lysippos, 1 

2025, base of Thrasymedes, signed by Praxiteles, 1 

21393, base of Pelopidas (?), signed by Lysippos, 1, 2 

28200, stele signed by Philourgos (Philergos), 1, 2, 3 

BE 64, Small Herculaneum Woman from Aulis, 1 


Thera, Archaeological Museum 

Ptolemy I, 1 

Thera, Museum of Prehistoric Thera 

318, Kore from Sellada, 1 

Thessaloniki Museum 

Fragments of frieze from Stagira, 1 

Blocks with animal reliefs from city gate of Stagira, 1 
831, Louvre-Naples (Fréjus) Aphrodite, 1, 2 
877, acrolithic statue of Athena Medici with head of Julia Domna, 1, 2 
1013, female portrait head, 1 

1018, head of Asklepios, 1, 2 

1066, female portrait statue from Derveni, 1 
1069, statue of Artemis from Derveni, 1 
1070, group of Demeter and Kore from Derveni, 1 
1081, statue from Derveni, 1 

1083, statuette of Artemis from Derveni, 1, 2 
1084, votive relief to Hephaistion, 1 

1086, banquet relief, 1 

1129, statue from Derveni, 1 

1530, relief head from frieze, 1, 2 

1935B, grave relief from Lete, 1, 2 

6876, stele of Nea Kallikrateia, 1 

10301, Atlas, 1, 2, 3 

10427, female portrait head, 1 

11006, statuette of Demeter, 1 

11265, grave relief, 1, 2 

11507, banquet relief from Nea Potidaia, 1, 2 
16148, kouros from Nea Potidaia, 1 

P62, grave relief of Kleonike Kyrilla, 1 

Tivoli, Hadrian’s Villa Museum 

2233, Caryatid, 1 

2236, Caryatid, 1 

2238, Caryatid, 1 

2239, Caryatid, 1 

2255, copy of Amazon Mattei, 1 

2266, copy of Amazon Mattei, 1 

Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 


959.17.10, marble portrait head, 1 
Toulon, Musée d’Art 

Ephesian Artemis from Melos, 1 
Toulouse, Musée Saint-Raymond 

Gold octadrachm of Ptolemy II and Arsinoe II, 1, 2 
Trier, Rheinisches Landesmuseum 
Head of Polydeukion, 1 

Tripolis Museum 

21, head of Polydeukion, 1, 2 

1635, torso of Hygieia, 1 

Turin, Archaeological Museum 

209, female acrolithic head, 1, 2 

317, relief of Kairos, 1, 2 

Vatican Museums 

Perseus by Antonio Canova, 1, 2 

464, marine centaur with nymph, 1 

490, Meleager, 1 

571, Asklepios and Hygieia, 1 

582, copy of Apollo Patroos, 1 

812, copy of Knidian Aphrodite, 1, 2 

1015, Apollo Belvedere, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
1185, copy of Apoxyomenos of Lysippos, 1, 2 
1192, Belvedere torso, signed by Apollonios, 1, 2, 3, 4 
1509+1604+1607, Laokoon, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 
2290, Augustus from Prima Porta, 1, 2, 3 
2296, Caryatid, 1 

2445, table support with Ganymedes, 1, 2 
2671, Tyche of Antioch, 1 

2684, Old Fisherman, 1 

38511, Cleopatra VII, 1, 2 

9973, Sophocles, 1, 2 

Venice, Basilica of San Marco 

Bronze horses, 1 

Vienna, Ephesos Museum 

1 1536, sphinx group, 1 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum 

I 26, head of Aphrodite from Tralles, 1, 2 

I 82, portrait statue from Erythrai, 1, 2 


VI 1, Magdalensberg Youth, 1 

Washington, D.C., National Museum of American History 
George Washington as Zeus, by Horatio Greenough, 1 
Winchester, City Museum 

Head of Herodes Atticus, 1, 2 


Index of Artists 


Aisopos, 1 

Agasias Dositheou, 1, 2, 3 

Agasias Menophilou, 1, 2, 3 

Ageladas, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Agias I, 1 

Agias II, 1 

Agorakritos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Akron, 1, 2, 3 

Alkamenes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
Alma Tadema, Lawrence, 1 

Alxenor, 1 

Ankylion, 1 

Antenor, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Antigonos, 1, 2, 3 

Antiphanes, 1 

Antiphemos, 1 

Apelles, 1, 2, 3 

Apollodoros, 1 

Apollonios of Alexandria, 1, 2, 3 
Apollonios, sculptor of the Mausoleum, 1 
Apollonios Nestoros, 1 

Apollonios of Tralles, 1 

Archelaos of Priene, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Archermos, 1, 2, 3 

Archidamos, 1 

Argeiadas, 1, 2 

Aristandros I, 1, 2 

Aristandros II, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Aristion, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Aristokles, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 


Aristomenes, 1 
Aristophilos, 1 
Arkesilaos, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Arkesilas, 1 
Asopodoros, 1 
Athenaios, 1, 2 
Athenis, 1 
Athanodoros, 1 
Athenodoros, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Atotos, 1 

Attalos, 1, 2 


Bernini, Gian Lorenzo, 1, 2 
Bion, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Blake, William, 1 

Botticelli, Sandro, 1, 2 
Boupalos, 1, 2 

Bryaxis, 1, 2, 3, 4 


Canova, Antonio, 1, 2 
Cellini, Benvenuto, 1 
Chares, 1 
Cheirisophos, 1 
Chrysothemis, 1 
Correggio, 1 


Daidalos, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6 
Daidalos II, 1, 2 

Dali, Salvador, 1 

Damatrios, 1, 2 

Damophon, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Da Vinci, Leonardo, 1, 2 

de Chirico, Giorgio, 1, 2 
Demetrios of Alexandria, 1, 2, 3 
Demetrios of Alopeke, 1, 2 
Demetrios son of Philon, 1 
Diogenes, 1 

Dionysiades, 1 

Dionysios, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 


Diopos, 1, 2 
Donatello, 1, 2, 3, 4 


Endoios, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Ergophilos, 1 
Euainetos, 1 
Euandros, 1 
Euboulides, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Eucheir, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Eugrammos, 1 
Eumenes, 1 
Eumythis, 1 

Eunoos, 1 
Euphranor, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Eupidas, 1 

Eutelidas, 1 
Eutychides, 1 
Euthykartides, 1, 2, 3 


Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 1 
Giacometti, Alberto, 1 
Gibson, John, 1, 2 
Giotto, 1 

Glaukias, 1, 2, 3 
Glykon, 1, 2 
Greenough, Horatio, 1 
Grophon, 1 


Hageladas, see Ageladas 
Hagesandros, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Hegesias, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Hegias, see Hegesias 
Hekataios, 1 

Hektoridas, 1, 2, 3 
Heliodoros, 1 


Kalamis, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Kallimachos, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Kallon, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 


Kanachos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 
Kephisodotos I, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Kephidotos IJ, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
(Maarkos Kossoutios) Kerdon, 1 
Kimon, 1 

Kleomenes, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
Kolotes, 1, 2 

Krates, 1 

Kresilas, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Kritios, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
Kriton, 1, 2 

Kritonides, 1, 2, 3 


Laureti, Tomasso, 1, 2, 3 

Leochares, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 

Leonardo da Vinci, 1, 2 

LeQuire, Alan, 1, 2, 3 

Lorrain, Claude, 1 

Lysippos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20,21, 22,.23,.24, 25, 26, 27,28, 29, 30 

Lysippos II, 1 


Marinetti, Filippo, 1 

Masaccio, 1 

Melanippos, 1 

Menaichmos, 1 

Menekrates, 1 

(Markos Kossoutios) Menelaos, 1, 2 
Mengs, Anton Raphael, 1 
Menodotos, 1, 2 

Michelangelo, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Mikion, 1, 2 

Moore, Henry, 1 

Myron, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Myrton, 1 


Naukydes, 1 
Nesiotes, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 


O'Loughlin, Christine, 1, 2 
Onatas, 1, 2, 3 
Orestes, 1 


Paionios, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

Pamphilos, 1 

Parrhasios, 1, 2 

Pasiteles, 1, 2,3, 4,5 

Perilaos, 1 

Phaidimos, 1 

Pheidias, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21; 22;.23,. 24,25; 26,.27,28; 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36; 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46 

Pheidias II, 1 

Philergos, 1, 2, 3 

Philiskos, 1, 2 

Philourgos, see Philergos 

Phradmon, 1 

Phyromachos, 1 

Picasso, Pablo, 1 

Pisano, Nicola, 1, 2 

Polianthes, 1, 2 

Pollis, 1 

Polycharmos, 1 

Polydoros, 1, 2, 3, 4 

Polyeuktos, 1 

Polygnotos, 1 

Polykleitos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20,21, 22,.23;.24, 25, 26,27, 28, 29, 30,31, 32,33, 34, 35, 36,.37 
Polykleitos II, 1, 2, 3 

Polykles, 1, 2, 3, 4,5 

Pontios, 1 

Poussin, Nicolas, 1 

Praxiteles, 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20,21 22;:23,,.24;, 25; 26;.27 28, 29, 30; 31,32; 33;.34; 35; 36; 37, 38, 
39 

Praxiteles (Roman namesake), 1 

Pyrilampos, 1 


Pyrrhos, 1, 2 
Pythagoras, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Pytheos, 1, 2, 3 


Raphael, 1, 2 
Rhoikos, 1 
Rubens, Peter Paul, 1 


Salpion, 1 

Satyros, 1, 2 
Silanion, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Simmias, 1 

Simon, 1 

Skopas, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
Skopas Minor, 1, 2 
Skylos, 1, 2, 3; 4 
Sosibios, 1 
Sosikles, 1 
Sphylos, see Skylos 
Stephanos, 1, 2 
Straton, 1, 2 


Tauriskos, 1 

Telesinos, 1, 2,3 
Theodoros, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Theodotos, 1 
Theokosmos, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Theomnf[estos], 1, 2, 3 
Theopropos, 1 
Theorrhetos, 1 
Thrasymedes, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Timarchides I, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Timarchides II, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Timarchos, 1, 2, 3 
Timotheos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9 


Vouet, Simon, 1 


Xenokrates, 1, 2, 3, 4 


Xenophilos, 1, 2 
Xenophon, 1, 2 


Zenodoros, 1 
Zeuxis, 1, 2, 3, 4 
Zoffany, Johan Joseph, 1, 2 


Endnotes 


1 See Pollitt 1996 on the evolution of the study of Greek sculpture from 
the Renaissance to the 20th century. See also Chapter 23. 

2 Cf. Friedland et al. 2015. 

3 Ridgway 1984, 1-4. 

4 Carpenter 1960, v. 
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176 SEG 19. 328; Daux 1959; Damaskos 1999, 24-30; Vollkommer 2001, 
sv. Attalos; Andreae 2001, 96, fig. 53; Kansteiner et al. 2014, no. 3718; 
Kissas et al. 2017, 119-121, pls. 44,2 and 45,1. 

177 Pheneos Museum. 

178 Vollkommer 2004, s.v. Praxiteles (V). 

179 Athens, National Museum 697. IG IX 2, 1320. Kansteiner et al. 2014, 
3708. 

180 Athens, Epigraphic Museum 4569. IG II? 4240. Kansteiner et al. 
2014, no. 3710. Only ...eles epoiesen survives. 

181 Athens, Akropolis 13225. IG II2 4117+3882. Krumeich 2010, 375- 
376, A 9, pl. 59; Keesling 2010, 311, pl. 50, fig. 5; Kansteiner et al. 2014, 


no. 3706. 

182 Athens, Akropolis 13271. IG II2 4181. Krumeich 2010, 374-375, A 8, 
pl. 55; Keesling 2010, 309-313, pl. 49; Kansteiner et al. 2014, no. 3707. 
183 Keesling 2010, 312. 

184 Discussion, Rolley 1994, 22-29. 

185 All dates are B.C. unless otherwise stated. 

186 For more details, see Stewart 1990, 56-64; Rolley 1994, 31-50; 
Rolley 1999, 226-239, figs. 222-238. 

187 Stewart 1990, 60-62; Rolley 1994, 9-57. 

188 Works and Days 24-6. 

189 Competitions: Corso 2016. See, e.g., Fig. 4.1 with Olympia 5, no. 259, 
where Paionios declares that he “won the competition for the 
akroteria of the temple [of Zeus]”. For a photo of Paionios’ inscription, 
see Chapter 3, Fig. 9. For the Nike of Paionios, see now Palagia 2016. At 
Athens around the same time, Alkamenes beat Agorakritos in a public 
competition for a statue of Aphrodite, but only because the jury was 
biased against non-Athenians: Plin. HN 36.17. Because of this or a 
similar favoritism scandal, the task of judging such matters was 
reassigned from the Boulé (Council) to juries appointed by lot: [Arist.] 
Ath.Pol. 49.3. Other cities exercised similar oversight: Plut. An.Vit. 3 
(Mor. 498E). For the possible paradeigma/typos of Fig. 3, see Stewart 
2013, 635-640, 643-64, fig. 20. For alternative explanations of the 
words paradeigma and typos, see Chapter 13. 

190 Stewart 1990, 27, 125, 171-172, figs. 170-172, 466-476; Muss 1994, 
24-30, figs. 1-2; Rolley 1994, 330-331, 401-404, figs. 436-437; Rolley 
1999, 226-239, figs. 222-238. 

191 Vitr. 7, praef. 12-13; Plin. HN 36.30-31; and, e.g., Diod. 17. 115 
(Alexander, for Hephaistion); Stewart 1990, 180-182, 281-286, 204-205, 
figs. 524-538, 652-667; Rolley 1999, 307-317, figs. 322-332. 

192 HN 35.152. 

193 See, e.g., Kleiner 1992, 23-57, figs. 2-36; Stewart 2012, 668-670, 
681-687 (Polykles family). See also Chapter 3, Fig. 18, for a signature of 
the Polykles family and Chapter 19 for their statues in Rome. 

194 Vermeule 1977; Marvin 2008 (overemphasizing “emulation”); 
Zanker 2010, 1-47. 


195 Foundry cup, Berlin, Antikenmuseum 2294: ARV2 400/1; 
Paralipomena 370; Beazley Addenda 230; cf. Mattusch 1988, 101-107; 
Tanner 2006, 151-153. See, in general, e.g., Burford 1972, 62, 78-80; 
Mattusch 1988, 219-240; Zimmer 1990; with Mattusch 1996 and 
Lawton 2006 on the bronze- and marble-workers of the Athenian 
Agora, respectively. 

196 On collaborating sculptors, see in general Goodlett 1989. 
Damophon: SEG 52.415; see also Chapter 18 with n. 12. Rhodians: 
Marcadé 1969, 480-483; Goodlett 1991. Hagesandros son of Paionios, 
his son Athanodoros, and Polydoros son of Polydoros, of Rhodes: Rice 
1986; Stewart 1990, 309-310; Muth 2017 (with earlier references). For 
the signatures of these sculptors, see Kansteiner et al. 2014, nos. 4107— 
4117. See also Chapter 19 n. 126. 

197 Plut. Per. 12-13. 

198 Paus. 2.27.2; IG iv2.1.98 and 108, 43-46; SEG 15.208; Stewart 1990, 
273-274. 

199 1 talent (T) = 60 minas (M) = 6,000 drachmas (dr.); 1 dr. = 6 obols 
(ob.). On the Attic standard, 1 T of silver = 25.8 kg/57 lbs.; 1 M = 435 g/ 
<1 lb.; and 1 dr. = 4.35 g/0.15 oz. On all this, see most recently Seaman 
2017. 

200 I.e., the public assistance allowances for widows and orphans. See 
Burford 1972, 135-142; Loomis 1998, 222-224, 232-239, 240-242, 318- 
320; Feyel 2006: 395-428, using impossibly short carving times for 
marble sculpture (p. 415, after Rolley 1992, xix) and statistics mixing 
apples and oranges, since (pp. 404-405 excepted) he equates payments 
in Attic drachmas (Athens, Eleusis, Delos) with higher-value Aiginetan 
ones (Epidauros, Delphi). 


201 Burford 1972, 164-173; Scheibler 1979; contrast potters’ 
dedications, which are much more numerous. According to Simonides 
(ca. 500) in Diog. Laert. 4.45, one Arkesilas of Paros earned 200 Parian 
dr. (290 Attic dr.) for an Artemis; its size is unknown, but this looks 
suspiciously like a year’s wage (~300 working days) at 1 Attic dr. per 
day. 

202 IG i3.449, 401-402; the next two lines record an 1800+ dr. payment 
to “the rest”, presumably painters, gilders, and others. See Stewart 
1990, 66 (53 carvers); Loomis 1998, 89, no. 4, 116-117 (82-83 carvers), 
318 (subsistence); and most recently Davison 2009, 1141-1142. 
Sculptures: Stewart 1990, 152-154, figs. 346-360; Rolley 1999, 97-102, 
figs. 87-91. 

203 Brommer 1977, 271-283 (28 carvers); cf. Neils 2001, 87-8, 123 
(citing estimates that range from 9 carvers to 79!). 1,200 working days 
x 28 carvers = 33,600 man-days + 623 (378 figures, 245 animals: Neils 
2001, 33) = 54 days per figure (58 days for 30 carvers). As a crosscheck, 
Fig. 4.6 took 25 days using power tools; yet not only was the Parthenon 
frieze higher by 33%, but, “Talking to older generation artisans here in 
Pietrasanta, to produce the same (i.e., as Fig. 4.6) all by hand would 
properly take nearly twice as long” (Martin Foot, pers. comm. 
10/29/13). Thirty or so carvers also seem reasonable for the building’s 
96 metopes, also finished within four years - though their quality is 
far more uneven, suggesting that it took some time and probably some 
layoffs before the team settled down. Even if it were somewhat larger, 
in order to compensate for a slower pace of work and/or a shorter 
working day (suggestively, two Hellenistic building contracts specify 
that workmen are to work the whole day: ID 507, 13-15; IG vii.3073, 
12-13; Burford 1969, 95, 99), this would not dent these calculations 
much. 

204 Attested also for monumental painting: Plin. HN 35.107. 

205 Ie., 25% or 4,098 dr. per supervisor for the ~300-day working year. 
The remaining 50% would fund a team of 32 assistants at 5 ob./day or 
27 assistants at 1 dr./day; a 33% allocation would fund just 22 or 17, 
respectively. Conversely, a 5 obol wage for 28 assistants would cost 
7,000 dr. and leave 9,392 dr./yr. for the two supervisors (= 4,696 dr. 


each); a 1 dr. wage would cost 8,400 dr. and leave 7,992 dr./yr. for 
them (= 3,996 dr. each). For Renaissance practices, see Baxandall 1972, 
19-20; Baxandall 1980, 315-316; Cavazzini 2008, 60-64. 

206 30 carvers x 1,800 working days = 54,000 man-days + 55 figures = 
981 days (~3% years) per figure. For comparison, a hand-carved, 
lifesize statue would take 6-8 months (Landwehr 2010, 37, recording 
1400 hours or 200 7-hour days [= 233 6-hour days/280 5 -hour days] for 
a freehand copy of the Sciarra Amazon; Martin Foot, pers. comm. 
10/29/13). 

207 Paus. 1.24.5 (Prokne); Stewart 1990, 164, 267-269, fig. 399; Plat. 
Men. 91D (Pheidias). See also Chapter 11. 

208 IG i3.476, 144-181; cf. Loomis 1998, 91, 117-119; the cella frieze, 
whence probably Fig. 4.7, was 61.7 cm high and the figures therefore 
~58 cm high; the north porch frieze was 68.3 cm high and the figures 
~65 cm high. The inscription’s wording presupposes a predetermined 
design, probably sketched directly on the blocks by an unknown 
master sculptor (the beginning of the text is missing and the rest is 
fragmentary). Sculptures: Stewart 1990, 168, figs. 433-435; Rolley 1999, 
117-118, fig. 108. On the provenance of the marble, see Jacob 2014, 
317: Palagia 2018, 309. All, or nearly all, of the marble was already on 
site when work resumed in 409: Stevens, Caskey, and Paton 1927, 315. 
209 Rolley 1994, xix (incautiously accepted by Feyel 2006, 415); Martin 
Arkenstone, Martin Foot (see above), and Douglas Thielscher, pers. 
comm. 10/2013, along with other estimates used in this chapter. See 
http://martinarkenstone.com/sculptures.html]; http:// 
www.martinfoot.com/; http://3dzola.com/about.html. 

210 See, e.g., Thuc. 8.45.2; Arist, Ath.Pol. 24.25; Plut. Alc. 25.5; Loomis 
1998, 234: 1 dr. per day from 425-412, but only % dr. per day in 409- 
407. 

211 Sculptures: Stewart 1990, 59-60, 182-184, 195-196, figs. 540-544, 
599; Rolley 1999, 268-271, 378-381, figs. 272-275, 399-401. See also 
Chapter 13. 

212 IG iv2.1.102, 87-90, 95-100, 109-110; translations, Burford 1969, 
216-217; Stewart 1990, 273; Prignitz 2014, 24, 56-58, 73, 76-84, 184- 
201, superseding all previous discussions. Sculptures: Stewart 1990, 


170-171, figs. 455-465; Yalouris 1992; Rolley 1999, 203-205, figs. 190- 
195; Prignitz 2014, pls. 1-55. 

213 These typoi UG iv.2.1.102, lines 34-35) have caused endless 
controversy, since the term is also used for reliefs and especially for 
designs or images produced from a stamp or mold. Yet since both Plato 
(Prot. 344b; Phil. 61a; Rep. 414a; Tim. 76e; Legg. 7.803e, 7.816c, 9.876d) 
and Aristotle (EN 1.3.4, 1094b20; 1.7.17, 1098a22; 1.11.2, 1101a27; 2.2.3, 
1104a1; 2.7.5, 1107b14; etc.) often clearly use it to mean sketches of 
various kinds, and the entry in question appears in the expenditures 
on the workshop (ergasterion), this should be its meaning here. As the 
standard 19th century Index Aristotelicus (Bonitz) aptly notes, in 30 
out of its 37 entries, “tUmw eimetv sim quasi delineare aliquid, antequam 
accuratius describatur” (p. 779). Moreover, unlike the rest of: (1) the 
ergasterion entries, these typoi are not specified as being for the 
workshop; and (2) the sculpture budget, these 900 Aeginetan dr. 
cannot be neatly converted into Attic ones. Bibliography and 
discussion, Stewart 2013, 643 n. 82; but see also Prignitz 2014, 81-84. 
For an alternative interpretation of typoi, see Chapter 13. 

214 Each pedimental space was 10.71 m long x 1.25 m high x 0.395 m 
deep (Roux 1961, 97-99; Yalouris 1992, 13), a volume of 2.66 cu. m. The 
figures were just over 1 m high. For the contract to obtain the marble, 
see IG iv2.1.102, lines 100-102, naming, inter alios, Hektoridas: Prignitz 
2014, 24, 58. 

215 I.e., for the west, 1 year = ~300 working days per sculptor / 10.5 
figures per sculptor = 28.6 days; for the east, 21% months = ~525 
working days / 7 figures = 75 days. 

216 See n. 23, above. 

217 Thoughtful discussion: Schultz 2007; cf. Prignitz 2014, 80-81. This 
double increase of 333% over the Erechtheion figures, in a geometric 
progression of 1: 3.333: 10, seems unlikely to have been a coincidence, 
especially given Sokrates’ remark, quoted above, about Pheidias’ take- 
home pay equaling that of ten other sculptors (Plat. Men. 91D). 

218 Vitr. 7 praef. 12-13; Plin. HN 36.30-31. 

219 IG i3.472, 139-166 with Le Rider 1994, 29-30; SEG 44.12; Palagia 
2000 (two anthema); contra and clarification, SEG 55.62; 56.60; van 


Driessche 2009, 86-88; Cic. ND 1.30; Val. Max. 8.11, ext. 3; Paus. 1.14.6; 
Loomis 1998, 90. On the now-lost statues, see Harrison 1977; Stewart 
1990, 268; Rolley 1999, 144, fig. 129; Stewart 2018, 680, 732-733. 
Lippolis and Valarino (2010) unconvincingly dispute all of this. 

220 Livy 36.6, 20 shows that a bronze portrait could be finished in less 
than six months (Ma 2013, 248); in 1960s England, received wisdom 
was about three months; Bol 1985, 164, however, argues for an entire 
year. Conversations with practicing sculptors support the British 
estimate: thus, Gary Price (http://garyleeprice.com/) recalls 3-4 months 
for Fig. 4.11 (ie., working on 3-4 projects simultaneously per year, for 
a maximum of 3-4 hours per day each, and taking time at each stage 
to ponder: pers. comm. 11/26/13). A relatively simple, undraped one 
such as the Getty bronze (Fig. 4.2), however, might have taken 
considerably less. For the cost of the Athena Parthenos, see Chapter 12. 
221 E.g., the colossal chryselephantine Parthenos and Zeus (see 
Chapter 12), and (in the 420s) Agorakritos’ marble Nemesis at 
Rhamnous (Stewart 1990, 157-159, 165, 259-261, 269-270, figs. 361- 
377, 403-407). Standing on a base 0.88 m high, the Nemesis was 3.55 m 
high: a total of 4.43 m (3+12 Attic feet) or about 80% of the ca. 5.4m 
height of the space available. I thank Margaret Miles for allowing me 
to use her new reconstruction of the Hephaisteion’s interior (Fig. 4.10), 
based on her conclusion that despite a century of speculation, there is 
no compelling evidence for an interior colonnade. Its statues, 
however, should be colossal, not life-size. 

222 See Haynes 1992, 67-68 (table) for the thickness of the walls of 
Greek bronzes: from ~1 cm ca. 500, to ~5 mm ca. 300, to ~3 mm after 
200; Zimmer 1990, 172 assumes 2 cm walls for a 30 ft. colossus such as 
the Promachos. Weights: see Maryon 1956, 74 (300 lbs. for a naked 6- 
foot statue, with surface area 20.2 sq. ft. and walls 4.75 mm thick, 
including a heavy iron armature); and Harrison 1977, 141-143 (1,200 
lbs. per 12-ft. high statue at this thickness). A crosscheck with US ideal 
Body Mass Index (BMI), Body Surface Area (BSA), and Bronze SAE 620 
standards, however, using the high end of the range for the relatively 
heavy proportions of fifth-century statues, gives only 194.66 lbs. and 
786 lbs., respectively; a 15-foot naked statue with walls ca. 1 cm thick 


would weigh 2,558 lbs./minas, and one with 1.5 cm walls would weigh 
3,837 lbs./minas (http://www.rush.edu/rumc/page-1108048103230.html]; 
http://www.miniwebtool.com/bsa-calculator/; http://www.dura- 
barms.com/bronze/high-tin-bronze/c90300.cfm#physical: accessed 
11/18/2013). Since these must have been draped, however, and the 
Athena also equipped with helmet, spear, and shield, a total of about 
7,000 lbs./minas of bronze (10,000 lbs. at most) seems reasonable for 
the two of them. Lines 155-160 of the inscription record their 
completion, transportation from the workshop, and assembly/erection 
in the temple, using much scaffolding and ladders; they were then 
fenced off with a barrier. 

223 For comparison, the fifth-century Athenian bronze: silver ratio 
was 100:1 (ie., bronze cost 1 dr. per mina): Le Rider 1994, 29-30; van 
Driessche 2009, 86-90. Amazingly, the difference between this sum 
and the combined per mina individual prices of tin and copper (0.91 
dr.) in IG i3.472 is almost identical to Diocletian’s profit ceiling of 8% 
per mina for a bronze worker (Doyle 1976, 96). This must, of course, 
refer to the smiths who smelted and sold the alloy in ingot form, not to 
craftsmen proper, for one man cannot make a bronze statue or even a 
bronze bed. 

224 Hdt. 7.27; Diod. 19.48; Plin. HN 33.51, 33.137. 

225 Plat. Men. 91D (Pheidias); IG ii2.1623 and 1628-9; Davies 1971, no. 
8334 (sons of Praxiteles);Seaman 2017, 16, 18; Schultz 2017, 143-145; 
Plin. HN 34.37 (Lysippos). As Loomis 1998, 89 notes, though, the 100- 
talent bail recorded by Seneca (Contr. 8.2) for Pheidias’ release by the 
Eleans must be a fiction cooked up for the purpose of the exercise, 
especially since other sources say that he died there. 

226 Plin. HN 34.55; cf. 35.100 (Attalos II, ruled 158-138). 

227 Tasos: IG ii2.2318, 206-207; Davies 1971, no. 7423, with p. xxi. 
Funerary expenses and gravestones: Davies 1971, xix n. 3. Pythionike 
(326/5): Paus. 1.37.5; Plut. Phoc. 22.1-2; Ath. 13, 594e-595f (from 
Dikaiarchos, Theopompos, and Python, all late fourth century); Scholl 
1994, 254-268; Stewart 2010, 18 (housing the original of the Capitoline 
Aphrodite?). 

228 IG ii2.555; Diog. Laert. 6.35; Inscriptions de Délos 399; others, 


Stewart 1990, 339; Ma 2013, 264. This section largely repeats Stewart 
2015, 41-44, by permission of Kenneth Lapatin, Jens Daehner, and 
Getty Publications. 

229 For Roman prices, see Doyle 1976, 96 (Diocletian’s price edict); 
Duncan-Jones 1982, 78-79, 126-127, 162-166, nos. 491-549a; Pékary 
1985, 13-21; Oliver 1996, 146-147; Hajte 2005, 52-56. 

230 Paintings: Plin. HN 35.107. 

231 See Haynes 1992, 67-68 for a comparative table; also Lahusen and 
Formigli 2001, 498; Mattusch 2005, 136-138, 333-334; Michelucci (ed.) 
2006, 100. The Getty bronze athlete (Fig. 4.2), for example, made 
around 300, has walls only 4 mm thick, weighs about 48-50 kg/110 lbs. 
without its feet and attributes, and stands 1.515 m/5 ft. tall (Mattusch 
1997, 23, 72, 100). Even with its feet, it cannot have exceeded 1.6 m/5%4 
ft. in height. The Berlin “Praying Boy” has walls 3-6 mm thick, weighs 
38 kg/84 Ibs. without its restored arms, and is 1.28 m/4%’ high (Zimmer 
and Hacklander 1997, 137). The walls of the Artemision horse and 
jockey, dated around 150, average only 2.5 and 3 mm thick, 
respectively (Hemingway 2004, 49, 53); those of the Cleveland 
Sauroktonos are 2-3 mm thick above its right elbow, and a mere 1-2 
mm at its toes (Bennett 2013, 68); and those of the Mahdia Eros 
average 2 mm thick, though increase to 6-8 mm at stress points such 
as the bases of the wings (F. Willer, in Hellenkemper-Salies et al. 1994, 
975, 983 n. 4; Willer 1998, 85 n. 22); 1.365 m/4% ft. high, it weighs 66 
kg/145.5 lbs., but has lost its left thigh. Ma 2013, 258 overlooks this 
trend and greatly overestimates the cost of the incidentals. 

232 A six and a half foot/2 m high bronze of a naked man (a fairly 
typical size: Ma 2013, 250, with references) with walls from 4 to 5 mm 
thick weighs around 210 lbs./minas (crosschecked with US ideal Body 
Mass Index, Surface Area, and Bronze SAE 620 standards: see n. 40, 
above, but using slimmer Hellenistic proportions), or up to 250 minas 
including accessories such as sandals, clothing, crown, scroll, sword, 
and/or spear. (A similar, six-foot high bronze would weigh only 178 
lbs./minas or 212 lbs. with accessories.) Pricing this 250-mina statue at 
3,000 dr. yields a poundage rate of 12 dr. per mina; reducing its walls 
and thereby its weight by a third (to only 3 mm thick and 140-166 


minas), and its price to 2,000 dr., produces the same result. 

233 See, e.g., Benvenuto Cellini’s Autobiography ch. 41. 

234 Haynes 1992, 88; Maish 2015, validated by new discoveries and 
analyses in the interim (e.g., Bennett 2013, 60: 10-15% lead in the 
Cleveland Sauroktonos). The price of tin in the Hellenistic period is 
unknown, but as noted above, in the late fifth century it cost a 
whopping 230 dr. per talent UG i3.472, 139-166), or almost 4 dr. per 
mina; in 269, lead cost only 7 dr. per talent, or less than an obol (% dr.) 
per mina UG xi.2.203A, 52, 71-72). 

235 I thank Chris Hallett for this insight. 

236 For the figures, see n. 49, above. 

237 See Murray 1985; Le Rider 1994; Feyel 2006, 169 (Epi 290), 231 (Dél 
224: 298), 232 (Dél 225); and especially van Driessche 2009, 86-90; 
Doyen 2012, 15, 38-57, 148-150 (105: 1 ca. 300; 125: 1 in the Seleukid 
Empire; 150: 1 in late second century Athens, as shown by JG ii2.1013, 
29-37), dropping the alloy’s floor price per mina from around 1 dr. to 5 
or even 4 obols, respectively (% and % dr.). Ma (2013, 258 n. 105) 
wrongly insists that its price rose substantially. 

238 The cost of incidentals is a minefield of unknowns. Fuel and 
transport were particularly expensive: see Burford 1969, 184-191; Ma 
2013, 258. For basic living costs and the public dole (around 2 obols or 
¥% dr. per person per day), see Loomis 1998, 220-231, 242, 318-320. A 
workshop probably comprised around 6-8 men, including apprentices 
and slaves: see Fig. 4.6 (Berlin 2294: ARV2 400/1; Paralipomena 370; 
Beazley Addenda 230) with Burford 1972, 78-80; Mattusch 1982; 
Mattusch 1988, 101-107, 219-240; Zimmer 1990, 170-171; Heilmeyer 
2004, 408-409. For production times see n. 37, above. Since ancient 
portraits were highly conventionalized and produced on a quasi- 
industrial scale (though not serially, re-using the same molds: see Barr- 
Sharrar 2004, 69-71, against, e.g., Mattusch 1996; Hemingway 2004, 7- 
9), and lost time meant lost profits (suggestively, two Hellenistic 
building contracts specify that workmen are to work the whole day: ID 
507, 13-15; IG vii.3073, 12-13; Burford 1969: 95, 99), three months 
seems a reasonable estimate in their case. A relatively simple, naked 
one such as the Getty bronze (Fig. 4.2) might have taken somewhat 


less. In any case, a room and board budget of 2-2% dr. per day for 
such a team, or ~200 dr. total, seems reasonable. 

239 For Praxiteles’ and Lysippos’ sons, see Pliny, HN 34.51, 66, 87; 
35.66, 36.24; Stewart 1990, 295-300; Schultz 2017, 143-145; Seaman 
2017, 15-18. 

240 Euboulides: JG ii2.3867; Paus. 1.2.5; Stewart 1979, 52, pl. 16d (only; 
the head probably does not belong to the body, but both may belong to 
this dedication). Telesinos: JG xii.4.514; Stewart 1990, 23, 28, 67, 71, 
297, 317, 322. 

241 SEG 41.332; 49.423; 51.466; 52.425; 54.452; etc.; Themelis 1996; 
Séve 2008; Platt 2011, 125-134; Seaman 2017, 17; see further below. 
See also Chapter 18. 

242 Plin. HN 35.155-156 (Arkesilaos); 34.45 (Zenodoros). 

243 Pl. Men. 91D; id. Prt. 311C-D; Ar. Pax 605, with scholia ad loc.: 
discussions, Stewart 1990, 258-259; Davison 2009, 691-698; Seaman 
2017, 15-17. 

244 IG i3.678. 

245 Politics 2.5.6, 1268a29-32; 3.3.4, 1378a24. 

246 Thuc. 2.13; Plut. De vitando aere 2: 44 gold talents, priced here at 
the 1:10 gold: silver ratio that prevailed during the fifth century. See 
also Chapter 12 n. 8. 

247 Burford 1972, 272; cf. Tanner 2006, 153-155. See also Hurwit 2015. 
248 IG 13.1265. On techné see especially Schneider 1989 with, e.g., 
Holscher 1974, 89-108; Brill’s New Pauly: Antiquity 14 (2002) 194-195, 
s.v. Techné (H. Goette). 

249 Iliad 15.510-512; tr. Rodney Merrill. 

250 Berlin 2294: ARV2 400/1; Paralipomena 370; Beazley Addenda 230; 
cf. Mattusch 1988, 101-107; Tanner 2006, 151-153. See also n. 12, 
above. 


251 Paus. 6.10.5. 

252 IG xii.5.147; 13.1265. Seaman 2017, 18. 

253 Plin. HN 34.83, after Poseidippos 66 Austin-Bastianini; Metzler 
1971, 179; most recently, Sens 2005, 22-24. 

254 [Arist.] Mund. 6, 399b; Mir. ausc. 155, 846a; Cic. De or. 2.17.73; Orat. 
71.234; Tusc. 1.15.34; Val. Max. 8.14.6; Apul. De mundo 32; Ampelius, 
Lib. mem. 8.10; Preisshofen 1974; Davison 2009, 707-710. 

255 IG i3.678. 

256 For sophia in techné see Scheibler 1979, 16, 18, 19; Seaman 2017, 4, 
18. Alxenor: IG vii.3225; Rolley 1994, 237, fig. 232. Paionios: Olympia 5, 
no. 259; Hdlscher 1974; Palagia 2016; cf. Stewart 1990, 89-92, 271, figs. 
408-411; its marble block, transported to Olympia from Paros, 
weighed over 11 tons. 

257 Eth. Nic. 6.7.1-2, 1149a9-13. 

258 Theokosmos: Paus. 1.40.4; 6.7.2; 10.9.7 (bronze portrait of Hermon, 
captain of Lysander’s flagship, commissioned in 404 as part of the 
latter’s victory dedication at Delphi). On craftsmen’s names and their 
significance, see Burford 1972, 210-211. On the fourth-century 
Polykleitos, see Chapter 3 n. 38. 

259 IG 13.1361. 

260 Ath. 12.543E. 
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Himmelmann 2001, who argues for the more traditional 
interpretation of the strategos heads as portraits. 

594 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. no. Sk311: 
Pandermalis 1969, no. 4, 34-36, pl. 8 (version in Ephesos); Stewart 
1997, 154, fig. 94. Harrison’s interpretation of the facial expression of a 
strategos as signifying “the strategic intelligence of an experienced 
leader” is mentioned in Despinis 2001, 127 n. 93. 

595 See Smith 2007, 112-116 on hair and the image of the athlete. 

596 Hanson 2000, 73. According to Xenophon, although again speaking 
about Sparta, shorn hair marked younger males; men who were past 
their hebe, as generals surely would have been, wore their hair long 
(Spartan Constitution 11.3; Plutarch, Lycurgus 22.1). 

597 Ma 2013, 85-90, with additional bibliography. 

598 Geagan 2011, H331; the letter cutter of the inscription is dated 
from 175/4 to ca. 135 B.C., so the statue was set up during Karneades’ 
lifetime. See Ma 2013, 192 and 286, for the suggestion that the statue 
may have stood in the Ptolemaion. For the provenience problems of 
the marble fragments found in the Agora excavations, see Stewart 
2012, 269. For the possible location of the Gymnasion of Ptolemy, 
which has yet to be securely identified, see Miller 1995. 

599 Richter 1965 is still an essential source. 

600 Dillon 2006, 100. 


601 Much of what follows is indebted to the insightful analysis of 
Zanker 1995a, 96-113 (Chrysippos) and 180-184 (Karneades). 

602 Sources gathered in Richter 1965, 190-191. I am assuming, 
following John Ma, that there was only one statue in Athens (2013, 
286). 

603 Dillon 2006, 125-128. 

604 Habicht 1988, 12-13, 16. 

605 See Ma 2013, 90-94, for the relative rarity of honorific statues in 
Greek theaters, at least in comparison to honorific statues in the agora, 
sanctuary, and gymnasion. Well-documented Roman imperial period 
example: Smith et al. 2006, 9-16 (Aphrodisias theater). 

606 Ma 2013, 105-106; Papastamati-von Moock 2007; Dillon 2006, 102; 
Zanker 1995a, 43-57. 

607 The statue, whose inscribed base survives, was brilliantly 
reconstructed by Klaus Fittschen (1991). See also Zanker 1995a, 77-83. 
More references in n. 73 below. 

608 For these see Ma 2013, 105-106 and Fittschen 1995. 

609 Richter 1965, 124-33. 

610 As suggested in Richter (by Smith) 1984, 206-9. 

611 E.g., Clairmont 1993, 2.949, 3.357, 3.458, 4.385, and Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek, inv.no. 1957, all dated to the second half of the fourth 
century. 

612 Euripides, Farnese Type: Richter 1965, 133-140; Zanker 1995a, 52- 
57. The portrait of Aeschylus has not been securely identified among 
the surviving copies. 

613 See Papastamati-von Moock 2007, 312-324 for a reconstruction of 
the statues of the three tragedians on Ziller base no. 41. See Ma 2015, 
who argues that the statues stood on Ziller base no. 36. In either case, 
they would have had to be standing statues, not seated. 

614 The Menander has been much studied: see, for example, Ma 2013, 
273-274, to which my account owes a great deal; Papastamati-von 
Moock 2007; Schmidt 2007; Palagia 2005; Zanker 1995a; Fittschen 
1991. 

615 Von den Hoff 2007. 

616 See Ma 2013, 277-279; Oliver 2007, 185; Dillon 2006, 103-104; 


Wycherley 1957, 210-212, 214. See also Chapter 14 for the 
Demosthenes portrait. 

617 Ma 2013, 278; Zanker 1995b, esp. 258-260; Worrle 1995, esp. 244— 
246. 

618 Ma 2013, 273-279; Lape 2004. 

619 Ma 2013, 279. 

620 This is the primary costume of women on classical Attic 
gravestones (see Chapter 6). 

621 Dillon 2010, 76-77, 107-109; see also Ma 2013, 286-287. 

622 For the Classical roots of the format, see Dillon 2010, 75-76; the 
statue format, also called the “shoulder-bundle” or Schulterbausch 
type, is used for female portraits into the Roman period (see most 
recently Davies 2013, with earlier bibliography). 

623 Not Nikeso, as previously thought: Queyrel 2016, 166-167 (mantle 
is a diplax made of linen) and 352, fig. 145 with full bibliography; 
Dillon 2010, 41 (inscribed base), 77-78 (statue body), 124-126 
(hairstyle). See also Chapter 14. 

624 See, e.g., Brinkmann et al. 2010; Jeammet 2010; Panzanelli 2008. 
625 Dillon 2010, 124-126. 

626 Priestesses of Demeter: Pfuhl and Mobius 1977, nos. 405-410; 
priestesses of Isis: Walters 1988. Cult personnel are frequently 
described as wearing the dress and carrying the attributes of the 
deities they served: see Platt 2011. 

627 Dillon 2010, 120-122, on adoption of an Aphrodite idea in female 
portraiture. 

628 Dillon 2010, 94-96 and 122-124, with full bibliography. 

629 For description of the find context, see Kabus-Priesshofen 1989, 20. 
630 London, British Museum inv. 1001. Dillon 2010, 65-66, fig. 24. 

631 Fully explored in Ma 2013, ch. 1. 

632 IPriene no. 173. 

633 IG II2 3462. 

634 Elegantly explored in Neer 2010, ch. 3. 

635 Smith 1991, 84-85. 

636 For discussion and earlier bibliography, focusing mainly on the 
statue of Kleopatra, see Dillon 2010, 49-50, 58, 89-90, Appendix 3, no. 


20. See also Queyrel 2016, 162-164; Ma 2013, 48, 172-173, 188, 214, 239, 
287, and 290. The inscription on the base is ID 1987. See also Chapter 
14. 

637 Dillon 2010, 91-92. 

638 For Ptolemaic portraits in Greece, see Palagia 2013. 

639 The Egyptianizing portrait of Ptolemy VI, probably from Methana 
(Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. ANE 108), is the 
exception. See Palagia 2013, 156-158, fig. 9.10. 

640 On the Mouseion, see Fraser 1972, 1: 305-319. 

641 Austin and Bastianini 2002, nos. 1-20 (Lithika) and 62-70 
(Andriantopoiika). See Queyrel 2010. 

642 Austin and Bastianini 2002, 86-87, no. 63 (translation adapted). See 
Queyrel 2016, 81-83, 99-100, 342, fig. 62. 

643 Lavagne 1988, 117-126. 

644 Rolley 1999, 348-349; Schultz 2007. 

645 The epigram is from the “Jouguet Papyrus”: Lloyd-Jones and 
Parsons 1983, 491-493, no. 978, vv. 12-13; See Lavagne 1988, 127-135 
(text and French translation at 129-130); Schmidt 2004, 514 nn. 18, 23. 
646 Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale, inv. no. 27611, diameter 
0.20 m, sardonyx: La Rocca 1984. See also Charbonneaux 1958; Bastet 
1962; Queyrel 2016, 199-200, fig. 195, pl. 36. Parlasca (1985, 21-22 figs. 
3a-b) dates the Farnese Cup to the middle of the second century B.C. at 
the earliest. 

647 Charbonneaux 1958. 

648 Kiss 2010, 211-213, fig. 18.2. 

649 LIMC IV, 120-124, pl. 63-67, s.v. “Euthenia” (M.-O. Jentel), esp. 121, 
no. 1, pl. 63. 

650 Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. no. CG 27475, height 0.385 m, 
marble: Grimm and Johannes 1975, 4, 17, no. 7, pls. 2-5; Laubscher 
1987; Ridgway 1990, 299, 311 n. 33, pl. 155; Andreae 2001, 75-76, 222 n. 
66, pl. 23. 


651 Bastet (1962, 13-14), however, ascribes too low a date to the 
Smaller Attalid Dedication, now generally dated to the 200s; see 
Stewart 2004, 218-236. 

652 Kyrieleis 1975. 

653 Egyptian Sculpture 1961. 

654 Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988. 

655 Kyrieleis 1975. 

656 Among the finds from the underwater work of Jean-Yves 
Empereur at Alexandria in 1994-1995 is the colossal granite statue of 
Ptolemy II (?) as a pharaoh: Alexandria, Bibliotheca Alexandrina, 
restored height ca. 10 m: Empereur 1998, 103, no. 64, with fig. (J.-P. 
Corteggiani), and 307, with fig. (M. Albouy); Corteggiani 1998, 2001; 
Guimier-Sorbets 2007; Hairy 2007; Queyrel 2009, 20-23, 60-61, figs. 79- 
82; Queyrel 2016, 93, fig. 71. See also Franck Goddio’s underwater finds 
in the Bay of Aboukir, at the site of ancient Herakleion: Goddio 1998; 
Goddio and Clauss 2006; Goddio and Masson-Berghoff 2016. 

657 Stanwick 2002, 7, table 2.1. The expression appears on the Rosetta 
Stone, where it was restored by Letronne on the basis of the 
hieroglyphic and demotic versions: OGIJS 90, lines 39-40 
(kateokevaouev[a TOV TOV AiyuTTiwv] | TpdmOV). See Smith 1996, 212- 
213 n. 30. 

658 For a statue base inscribed in Greek and Demotic in the name of 
Ptolemy Soter, see OGIS 19 (BactAéa HtoAeuatov | Lwtiipa); Stanwick 
2002, 98, A2; 157, fig. 1. 

659 Corteggiani 2001, 18-19. 

660 Alexandria, Bibliotheca Alexandrina, inv. no. SCA 208, height 1.50 
m: Yoyotte 2006; Albersmeier 2010, 196-198, fig. 16.9. 

661 Dils 1998. 

662 Bologna, Museo Civico Archeologico (Collezione dell’Universita), 
inv. no. KS 1803, height 0.12 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 177, H 19; Pernigotti 
1980, 76-77, no. 40, pls. CXI 1-2, CXII 1-2; Bothmer, 1996, 218 n. 12, fig. 
11; Ashton 2001, 98, no. 32, 2, fig. 99. 

663 New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Rogers Fund 1920, 
accession no. 20.2.21, height (without base) 0.362 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 
178, J 1, pl. 71.1-2; Smith 1988, 95, n. 51; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 170- 


172, no. 66.2, with fig. (R. S. Bianchi); Empereur 1998, 80, no. 39, with 
fig. (F. Queyrel); Albersmeier 2002, 350-352, no. 106, pls. 3 a, 33 a—b. 
664 Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. no. 22188, height 1.27 m: Kamal 
1904-1905, 1:183-187, 2: pl. LXII; Quaegebeur 1971. 

665 For the dynastic cult, see Fraser 1972, 1:215-233, 288, esp. 218 n. 
230 and 219 n. 237 (2: 368, 369). 

666 Stanwick 2002, figs. 202-203. 

667 Klemm and Klemm 2008, 233-267. 

668 Stanwick 2002, 11 and nn. 60 and 63 (on 14). 

669 Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 22979, height 2.40 m: 
Ashton 2001, 86, no. 11, and 87, fig. 11; Stanwick 2002, 123, E3, figs. 
157-159; Rondot 2004, 137-139, 275, photos 103-105. 

670 Rondot 2004, 136. 

671 Rondot 2004, 166-168, fig. 71, 192 (building chronology), 293-295 
(photos 161-171); see also 201 (C. Galazzi and G. Hadji-Minaglou, “Le 
dromos entre vestibule et kiosque ptolémaique en pierre. Résultats des 
campagnes 2001-2002”). 

672 Copenhagen, Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, inv. no. 2300, height 0.26 m: 
Kyrieleis 1975, 165-166, A 3, pls. 4-5; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 145, no. 
50 with fig. (R. S. Bianchi); Johansen 1992, 92-93, no. 36 with fig.; 
Empereur 1998, 75, no. 30, with fig. (F. Queyrel); Palagia 2007, 240 n. 15 
and 241, fig. 153. 

673 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Henry Lillie Pierce Fund, acc. no. 
01.8207, height 0.32 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 181-182, L 1, pl. 89.1-3; Smith 
1988, 165, no. 49, pl. 35.4-6; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 177-179, no. 70.2 
with fig. (R. S. Bianchi); Empereur 1998, 211, no. 157 with fig. (F. 
Queyrel); Kovacs 2016, 214—215, figs. 5-7. 

674 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Henry Lillie Pierce Fund, acc. no. 
01.8208, height 0.275 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 170-171, D 1, pls. 31-32.1-2; 
Smith 1988, 165, no. 48, pl. 35.1-3; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 150, fig., 151, 
no. 54 (R. S. Bianchi); Empereur 1998, 210, no. 156 with fig. (F 
Queyrel); Kovacs 2016, 215-218, figs. 9-10. 

675 Kassel, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, inv. no. Sk. 115, height 0.38 
m: Kyrieleis 1975, K 1, 180, pls. 83-84, 1-3; Brunelle 1976, 34; Smith 
1988, 166, no. 54; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 172-173, no. 67.2 with fig. (R. 


S. Bianchi); Empereur 1998, 83, no. 45 with fig. (F. Queyrel); Palagia 
2007, 242-243 n. 32, figs. 155-156. 

676 Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. no. JE 39520, height 0.20 m: Edgar 
1915, 3-4, no. 2, pl. 1.2; Brunelle 1976, 47; Wildung and Grimm 1978, 
no. 91 with fig. (G. Grimm); Queyrel 1988, 15, 22, n. 20; Empereur 1998, 
204, no. 150 with fig. (F. Queyrel); Lembke 2000, 119, figs. 5-7, 140-141; 
Queyrel 2002, 55-56, figs. 64-66, 58, 69-70, no. 12; Queyrel 2003, 487- 
488, no. 4, 493, figs. 7-8. 

677 Kyrieleis 1975, 63, pl. 52.1; Smith 1988, 94, pl. 75.17. See also Will 
1982, 427-429. 

678 Brunelle 1976, 56 n. 41. 

679 Neumer-Pfau 1982, 56-59. 

680 Boston, Museum of Fine Arts, Catharine Page Perkins Fund, acc. 
no. 96.712, height 0.255 m; Kyrieleis 1975, 89 n. 345. Palagia (2000, 224, 
fig. 9) also identifies this head with Aphrodite or Artemis. 

681 Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 4891, height 0.445 m: 
Hamiaux 1996; Hamiaux 1998, 84-85, no. 86, with fig. The 
interpretation of Freyer-Schauenburg (1983), who identified these 
budding horns as the distinguishing attribute of Io, is not convincing. 
682 Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. S 551, height 0.395 m: Stewart 
1998, with figs. 1, 3-7, and 9 (drawing); Palagia 2007; Palagia 2013, 
150-151, figs. 9.4~-9.5; Stewart 2012, 656-657 with figs. 2, 3, 10. 

683 Palagia 2007, 237-238, 243. 

684 Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 23084, height 0.16 m: 
Kyrieleis 1975, 171, D 6, pl. 38.3-4; Queyrel 1990, 149-150, no. 378. 

685 Cairo, Egyptian Museum, inv. no. JE 39517, height 0.19 m: Edgar 
1915, 4, no. 4, 12, pl. 1.2; Brunelle 1976, 47; Grimm and Johannes 1975, 
4, 18, no. 10, pls. 10-11 (G. Grimm); Queyrel 1988, 15, 22 n. 22; 
Empereur 1998, 200, no. 145 with fig. (F. Queyrel); Lembke 2000, 12-13, 
figs. 11-14, 141; Queyrel 2003, 488, no. 5, 494, figs. 9-10. 

686 Bonn, Akademisches Kunstmuseum, inv. no. C. 301, height 0.22 m: 
Kyrieleis 1975, 170, C 15, pls. 26.6-8, 27.1-4; Smith 1988, 154, no. 11, pl. 
70.7; Empereur 1998, 68 with fig., 207, no. 152 with fig. (F. Queyrel). 

687 Istanbul, Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 190, height 0.24 m: 
Lehmann 1988, 294; Frohlich 1998, 62-68, 273-274, no. 3, fig. 18; 


Queyrel 2002, 36-37, figs. 26-27, 72, no. 23; Queyrel 2016, 183, 355, fig. 
170. See also Kyrieleis (1973), who develops the interpretation of the 
Istanbul group proposed by Charbonneaux (1953, 114-118, figs. 18-19). 
688 Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, acc. no. 54.1050, height 0.199 m: 
Kyrieleis 1975, 173, E 7, pl. 43.2 and 5. 

689 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. ANE 2547, 
height 0.21 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 173, E 6, pl. 43. 1 and 3-4. 

690 Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 3168, height 0.46 m: Empereur 
1998, 97, no. 54 with fig. (A. Pasquier); Laronde and Queyrel 2001, 780, 
no. 31; Geominy 2007, 383, fig. 70. Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, 
inv. no. 3908, height 0.46 m: Kyrieleis 1980, 385-386, pl. 174 c; 
Empereur 1998, 96, no. 53 with fig. (F. Queyrel); Geominy 2007, 383, fig. 
68; Queyrel 2016, 139-140, 347-348, figs. 105-107. 

691 Queyrel 1988; Lembke 2000; Queyrel 2003. 

692 The exact date of Arsinoe II’s death is disputed: according to 
Grzybek (1990, 108-112), it occurred on 1 or 2 July 268, whereas Cadell 
(1998) places it in summer 270. 

693 St. Petersburg, Hermitage, inv. no. 39.36, height 1.03 m: Aldred 
1980, 160, 295, fig. 326; Empereur 1998, 65 with fig., 80, no. 38 (F. 
Queyrel); Ashton 2001, 114, no. 63. 

694 Kyrieleis 1975. 

695 Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, Département des 
monnaies, médailles et antiques, inv. no. 1980-207, height 0.17 m: 
Queyrel 2009, 17, 28, no. 16, 48, figs. 44-48. 

696 Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 24345, height 0.15 m: 
Empereur 1998, 78, no. 37 with fig. (F. Queyrel). 

697 Thera, Archaeological Museum, height 0.36 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 165, 
A 2 (with bibliography and cross-references), pl. 3.1-2; Smith 1988, 
176, no. 112, pl. 63; Palagia 2007, 237 n. 4; Palagia 2013, 145, fig. 9.1. 
698 Kyrieleis 1975, 17-24, 166-167, B 1-B 10, pls. 8-15; Queyrel 2009. 
For the coins of Ptolemy II, see Lorber 2012, 214-216. 

699 Svoronos 1904-1908, 2: nos. 603-606, 613-614, 618, 621, 1229, 
1247-1248, 3: pls. XIV, 15-23, 27-31, XXXVII, 1-5, XLI, 1-3, pl. B, 25, 4: 
414, no. 616a; Empereur 1998, 78, no. 34 with fig. (M. Amandry). 

700 Le Rider and Callatay 2006, 36, 151-153. 


701 Davesne 1999, especially 129-131, pl. 11. 

702 Istanbul, Sadberk Hanim Muzesi, HK 3879-8408, height 0.019 m: 
Strauss 1991, pl. XXXIX, Figs. 1-2; Queyrel 2009, 26, no. 9, 44, fig. 32. 
703 Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. Ma 4709, height 0.272 m: 
Hamiaux 1998, 72-73, no. 75.3 with Fig.; Queyrel 2009, 27, no. 13, 45, 
figs. 34-37. 

704 Shahat, Cyrene Museum, height 0.405 m: Laronde and Queyrel 
2001; Queyrel 2002, 52, figs. 56-58, 66, no. 3. 

705 Svoronos 1904-1908, 2:178, no. 1117, 181, nos. 1131-1134, 192, no. 
1184 (attributed to the mint of Sidon), 3: pl. XXXVI, fig. 1 (= no. 1133), 2 
(= no. 1134), 4 (= no. 1131), 5 (= no. 1132), 6-7 (= no. 1117); pl. XLII, fig. 
9 (= no. 1184); Kyrieleis 1975, 25-31. Coins of Ptolemy III: Lorber 2012, 
217-218. 

706 Queyrel 2002, 15-19, fig. 10. 

707 Shahat, Cyrene Museum, inv. no. C 17136, height 0.28 m: Kyrieleis 
1975, 168, C 2, pls. 18, 4, 19, 1-2; Queyrel 2002, 54, figs. 60-63, 68-69, 
no. 9. 

708 Alexandria, Graeco-Roman Museum, inv. no. 3270, height 0.155 m: 
Queyrel 2002, 60-61, figs. 76-77, 69, no. 10. 

709 Baumer 1990. 

710 Hildesheim, Roemer- und Pelizaeus-Museum, inv. no. 2160, height 
0.12 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 174, G1, pl. 52, 2-3. 

711 Private collection, height 0.235 m: Smith 1988, 167, no. 58, pl. 39.3- 
4; Smith 1996, 207, fig. 5, 212 n. 21. 

712 Brussels, Musées Royaux dart et d’histoire, inv. no. E 1839, height 
0.51 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 174, G 2, pls. 52.4, 53.1-2; Smith 1988, 170, no. 
73; Cleopatra’s Egypt 1988, 148-149, no. 53.1 with fig. (R. S. Bianchi); 
Smith 1996, 207, fig. 6, 208 with n. 22; Empereur 1998, 215, no. 161 
with fig. (F. Queyrel). 

713 Naples, Museo Archeologico Nazionale. Queyrel 1984. See, in 
general, Galbois 2018. 

714 Vatican, Museo Gregoriano Profano ex Lateranense, inv. no. 38511, 
height 0.39 m: Kyrieleis 1975, 185, N 1, pl. 107.8-9; Cleopatra’s Egypt 
1988, 184-186, no. 76.2 with fig. (R. S. Bianchi); Vorster 2004, no. 67, 
123-126, pls. 86.1-4, 87; Andreae and Rhein 2006, 250, no. 3, figs. 10, 


12-14, 85, 86; Vorster 2007, 410, fig. 280 a—-d; Gentili 2013, 38, 162, 275, 
no. 85. 

715 Vorster 2004, 125-126; Vorster 2007, 295. 

716 Queyrel 2008. Coins of Cleopatra VII: Lorber 2012, 228-229. For the 
seals found in Paphos, see Kyrieleis 2015. 

717 London, British Museum, inv. no. GR 1879.7-12.15 (Sculpture 
1873), height 0.28 m: Higgs 2003, 64-65, fig. 8. 

718 Delos, Archaeological Museum, inv. no. A 4196: Queyrel 2008. 

719 For the life of Herodes Atticus (with further bibliography), see 
Graindor 1930; Ameling 1983; Tobin 1997, 13-67. Most of the articles 
about the portraits of the Sophist and his circle (see below) contain 
short summaries of his biography. For the epigrams composed by 
Herodes, see SEG 57 (2007) 41, 204, and 276; Petrakos 2002. All photos 
in this chapters are by H. R. Goette. 

720 E. g., the water supply of Alexandria Troas, the stadium, odeon 
and temple of Tyche in Athens, the stadium in Delphi, the nymphaeum 
in Olympia, the odeon and the fountain-house of Peirene in Corinth, 
and the sanctuary of Poseidon at the Isthmus of Corinth. In addition to 
Graindor 1930, Ameling 1983, and Tobin 1997, see Bol 1984 and Galli 
2002. 

721 Ancient literary and epigraphical sources as well as archaeological 
remains tell a good deal about Herodes’ villas in Kephisia, the 
Marathonian Tetrapolis, and Kynouria (at Moni Loukous near Astros 
in the Peloponnese): Ameling 1983; Tobin 1997; Galli 2002; 
Spyropoulos 2001 and 2006 (all with earlier bibliography); Calandra 
and Adembri 2014, 58-70. 

722 Datsouli-Stavridi 1978; Stavridi 1998; Bol 1998. See Appendix I 
below for a list of known replicas. - From a statue base found in 
Eleusis we know that the Corinthians (rather than his father Atticus) 
set up a bronze statue of Herodes Atticus as a boy, so there must have 
been a youthful portrait of him. The type of this likeness - maybe with 
a Trajanic-looking boy’s hairstyle (see below on Achilles and for 
example: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 2350 and 
589: Kaltsas 2002, 355, no. 753 and Datsouli-Stavridi 1985, 56-57, pls. 
62-64) or with some curly hair of early Hadrianic style (see, for 


example: Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 420: 
Kaltsas 2002, 340, no. 721; Datsouli-Stavridi 1985, 49, pl. 47) - is 
unknown to us since we do not know such a portrait of a youth with 
replica(s) produced by an Attic workshop. For the statue base in 
Eleusis: IG II? 3604B; Ameling 1983, II, 94-98, no. 69; Clinton 2005/8, I. 
359-360, no. 438; II, 344, no. 438. 

723 Corinth Museum inv. no. CS 169: Appendix I, 7. 

724 Tobin 1997, 211-239; Galli 2002, 144-178. 

725 Tobin 1997, 333-354; Galli 2002, 164-165 with n. 660; Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1993; Spyropoulos 2001 and 2006; Calandra and Adembri 
2014, 64-70. 

726 Dekoulakou 2003 and 2011; Goette and Weber 2004, 116-122; 
Calandra and Adembri 2014, 58-62. 

727 Fittschen 2001, 71-77. 

728 The Greek statue type portraying Aeschines (Chapter 7, Fig. 3) 
(Richter 1965, 2: 213, no. 6, fig. 1369; Zanker 1995a, 51-54, fig. 26) has 
often been regarded as the model (see most recently Voutiras 2008, 
215). In terms of the arrangement of its garment folds, however, it is 
not close enough to be considered a prototype for the bust of Herodes 
Atticus: Aeschines’ right hand pulls the folds of his himation tight, 
while Herodes’ mantle drapes loosely around his neck and over his 
shoulders. 

729 This is known largely from portrait busts of women, but it is 
noteworthy that male busts with this sort of drapery did exist even in 
the portrait galleries of Herodes’ villa at Loukou, so he knew about this 
possibility: a) Astros Museum, inv. no. 9: Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 50, no. 
9, pl. 38; Datsouli-Stavridi 1999, 39, no. 9, pl. 39; b) Astros Museum: 
Spyropoulos 2006, 122, no. 15, fig. 29. See also the bust in Sir John 
Soane’s Museum, London (Fittschen 1999, 88, no. 52, pl. 156 ©), 
probably from the Greek east. 

730 Zanker 1995a, 216-217, fig. 123 (cf. Zanker 1995b, 226-228); Bol 
1998, 125; Voutiras 2001, 441-450. 

731 For additional technical and stylistic characteristics of those 
workshops, see below. The head from Winchester (Appendix I, 10) is 
currently on loan to the British Museum. 


732 Unfortunately the portrait and name on a herm from Attica are 
not preserved; it may have depicted Herodes, as the inscription’s 
context suggests: JG II? 13201 (Athens, Epigraphical Museum, inv. no. 
10565): Galli 2002, 167 nn. 671-672, pl. 28. 1. 

733 Bol (1984, 24, 165, no. 33, pl. 26) associated him with a headless 
togate statue, but a himation-clad figure which Bol (1984, 169-171, no. 
35, pls. 30-31) connected with Herodes’ father can be interpreted as 
Herodes Atticus using the same, or perhaps even better, arguments; 
see Smith 1998, 77. No evidence exists for considering a himation-clad 
statue without a chiton found in the Herodes Atticus Odeon in Athens 
as a definite depiction of Herodes Atticus: see (with bibliography) Bol 
1998, 125 n. 57; Galli 2002, 42, 80 n. 306, pl. 6. 2. 

734 Appendix I, 11: The statue of a man seated on a throne (Fig. 9.12: 
a-b), which may once have stood at one side of the Gate of Homonoia 
in Marathon, is clad in a tunic and a Greek mantle. Galli (2002, 137), 
following Mallwitz, reconstructs it as having been in a niche of a 
naiskos nearby. If this figure, with the statue of a seated female (Fig. 
9.12: c) on the other side of the gate as its pendant, depicted the owner 
of the property outside the gate, then its iconography hinted not at his 
Roman citizenship, but only at his Greekness. 

735 Rightly emphasized by Voutiras (2008, 211-213) against Zanker 
(1995a, 230), Smith (1998, 79), and Galli (2002, 165). 

736 Many busts of the Imperial family exhibit a similar attitude of the 
head and an earnest facial expression, but these similarities are 
stylistic features common in Imperial portraiture. 

737 Rightly stressed by Smith (1998, 79). 

738 Goette 2003, 552-555; Schroder 2012. 

739 See, e. g., the very best products (note the workmanship on the 
back of these pieces) of an Antonine portrait workshop, with 
Fittschen’s commentary: Fittschen and Zanker 1985, 79-81 with n. 13, 
no. 73, pls. 84-85, and Beilage 50-55; cf. also 68, no. 62, and 85-90, no. 
78. 

740 Bol (1998, 123-124) tried to construct an ideal chronological order 
by the observation of increasing use of the drill, but the increasing use 
of the drill that she alleges does not exist: it is due simply to 


inadequate lighting for photography. In addition, the possibility must 
be considered that one sculptor who used the drill may have worked 
at the same time as another who avoided its use altogether, but in 
different workshops. 

741 See, e. g., the Imperial portraits from the villa at Loukou 
(Spyropoulos 2006, 103-106, figs. 15-17; 111, fig. 21) and some of the 
private portraits (Spyropoulos 2006, 108, fig. 18; 113, fig. 23; 114, fig. 
24). Most of the portraits set up in Herodes’ villa at Loukou seem to 
have been produced by a workshop different from the one that 
created the portraits of Herodes Atticus and his trophimoi (foster 
children; see below). 

742 The inscription on the herm’s shaft (Hpwénc evade meptematet, 
SEG 2 [1924] 52, SEG 11 [1954] 187; Ameling 1983, 2:213, no. 194) 
indicates that the portrait was set up after Herodes’ death; see 
Appendix I, 7 and Fig. 9.5: a. The “deep drilling channels” (tiefe 
Bohrkanale) that Bol (1998, 124) noted were not visible to me. 

743 Since the rasp (coarse file) did not exist in Antiquity, the term, 
though often used by researchers, is incorrect. Only a few highly 
polished portraits in Greek marble survive from Greek sites. See, e. g., 
Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 488: Kaltsas 2002, 
346, no. 733; Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 419 
(now in the Acropolis Museum): Kaltsas 2002, 362-363, no. 775. 

744 Zanker 1995a, 1995b; Danguillier 2001. See Voutiras 2008, 211: 
“there was no clear distinction between the ‘intellectual’ and the 
active politician ... they were often identical.” 

745 Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum, inv. no. 959.17.10 (from Rome, 
formerly in the collection of L. Curtius): Voutiras 2008, 218-219, figs. 
3-4 (with bibliography: n. 52). 

746 The head from the Curtius collection is broader in proportion to 
its height. In addition, it lacks the curved nose profile shown in 
Herodes’ portrait type, while the arrangement and configuration of 
the hair, with strands that produce a markedly flat surface, differ 
clearly from the hairstyle of unquestionable portraits of Herodes 
Atticus. 

747 Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 2339: Dontas 2004, 92-93, no. 


88, pl. 65; Voutiras 2008, 219, fig. 5. The three clearly separated strands 
on the Toronto head curve toward the right and hang down on the 
forehead so that their ends lie to the right of their point of origin while 
the more compact strands fall together as a unit in a left swing on the 
forehead. The second, higher row of strands differs completely in 
position and form. With regard to the exact copying of details on the 
ten known replicas of Herodes Atticus’ portrait, these differences are 
clear indications that its relationship to its model is not that of a 
replica. 

748 Earlier scholars concluded that some other similar bearded 
portraits represent Herodes Atticus, but these identifications have 
rightly been rejected: see Bol 1998, 121 n. 23, 126 n. 62; Voutiras 2008, 
217-218. 

749 Philostratus (VS 2.1.14) names Kritias, not Demosthenes, as the 
model who inspired Herodes’ oratory: Ameling 1983, 1:118-135; 
Voutiras 2008, 216 n. 43. 

750 For catalogues of inscriptions and sculptures connected with 
members of Herodes Atticus’ family, see Ameling 1983, 2 and Tobin 
1997. 


751 In her detailed review, Fuchs (1986, esp. 858-860) showed that in 
some cases this is not a very solid basis for the identification of 
portraits. More recent bibliography: SEG 57 (2007) 404 (204, 963). 

752 Portraits of the ancestors of Regilla’s family would be expected to 
exist in Italy, so it is unfortunate that no replica of a portrait found in 
Olympia depicting a beardless old man, interpreted by Bol (1984, 
165-169, no. 34, pls. 27-29) as the likeness of Regilla’s grandfather, has 
been identified up to now. The image’s findspot (at the Pelopion) 
makes its association with the nymphaeum group uncertain. 

753 Bol 1984, 171-173, no. 36, pls. 32-33; cf. Fuchs 1986 and Goette 
1985. For the inscriptions (in Athens, Corinth, Delphi, Olympia, and 
Eleusis) see Ameling 1983, 2, and Tobin 1997. Fuchs (1986, 858) 
proposed to identify a replica in Florence, but as Voutiras (2008, 
211-213) rightly stressed, that portrait’s crucial motif of the hair above 
the forehead differs greatly from what survives on the Olympia head. 
See also the statue (Fig. 9.12: c) from the Gate of Homonoia at 
Marathon. 

754 At least five portrait statues of her (in Athens, Eleusis, Delphi, and 
Olympia) are known from the epigraphical record. See Ameling 1983, 
2, and Tobin 1997. 

755 In Olympia and Basel: see Appendix HI. I do not consider a 
fragmentary head found in the Agora (Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. 
S 336) to be a secure replica of Athenais’ portrait type because too 
much of the hairstyle is broken off to give a valid idea of its original 
appearance and the facial features differ from those of the pieces in 
Olympia and Basel. - See also a votive relief from Kephisia with a 
typical curse inscription, probably depicting the heroized 
(Pan-)Athenais; the figure has unfortunately been largely chiselled 
away so that the portrait does not survive: Goette 2001, 420-427, figs. 
1-2. 

756 Bol 1984, 176-177, no. 39, pls. 39-41; cf. Fuchs 1986 and Goette 
1985. 

757 One or more of the portraits found in the villa of Herodes at 
Loukou may depict other family members, but a comprehensive 
publication of the finds and their context does not yet exist. For a 


selection of published portraits and busts, see Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 
28, no. 177, pls. 16 a-d, and 39, nos. 230-231, pls. 28-29; Datsouli- 
Stavridi 1999, 38-39, pls. 37-38 (togate busts: see also Goette 1999); 
Spyropoulos 2006, 103-132. —- Datsouli-Stavridi (1999, 54, pl. 57 a-d) 
presents a possible candidate for a depiction of Herodes’ father. See 
Petrakos (2002) for a newly published inscription mentioning that 
Herodes dedicated a statue of Atticus. 

758 Ameling 1983, 1: 99-117; Tobin 1997, 94-111. 

759 Goette 2001, 421 n. 6, and Goette 2003. 

760 Datsouli-Stavridi 1977; Meyer 1985; Tobin 1997, 102-106; Datsouli- 
Stavridi 2001; Goette 2001; Galli 2002, 168 n. 679; Goette 2003; Kampen 
2009, 64-81, 156-163; Dekoulakou 2011. For additions to the list 
(Meyer [1985] published 23 replicas), see Appendix IV below. - A 
fragmentary head wearing a laurel wreath from the villa in Loukou 
(Datsouli-Stavridi 1993, 50, pl. 36; Tobin 1997, 338, no. 2), on which the 
centre of the back is preserved, cannot be considered a copy of this 
type because the strands of hair curve differently (downwards instead 
of upwards) from the securely identified replicas. 

761 The two busts: Appendix IV, 2 and 28. The bust recently excavated 
at Brexiza (Dekoulakou 2011) has a perfectly preserved portrait: 
Appendix IV, 26. 

762 The fragments of the bronze statue found in a shipwreck off the 
coast of Brindisi (Appendix IV, 16, damaged material destined to be 
melted for reuse) probably came from Greece along with all the other 
pieces of statues, which date from 350 B.C. to the second century A.D. 
(Marinazzo 2010). 

763 Some deep hollows between the strands on the forehead and 
above the ears show the use of a drill, and on the back side of one 
replica (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3468: 
Appendix IV, 9, Fig. 9.29), some strands are outlined by grooves which 
seem to have been made with a drill, a detail that differentiates this 
replica from all the others. 

764 See the replicas in Astros and Rhamnous (Appendix IV, 2 and 28) 
and the busts in Athens (Appendix IV, 11), Berlin (Appendix IV, 14), 
Chalkis (Appendix IV, 17), London (Appendix IV, 23) and Marathon 


(Appendix IV, 26). - A bust most similar to this type (but not a replica) 
is in Florence, with which the high-quality portrait of a girl (the so- 
called Plautilla) is associated; the head does not belong to the bust. The 
wide support on the inside indicates the bust originated in an 
Athenian workshop or with an Athenian sculptor: Florence, Galleria 
degli Uffizi, inv. no. 1914.218: Mansuelli 1961, 114, no. 141, fig. 141 a—b; 
Fittschen and Zanker 1983, 104, no. 153,n.1a1. 

765 Appendix IV, 16. 

766 See, e. g., von Moock 1998, 124, no. 217, pl. 28b; 130, no. 243, pl. 
36b; 137, no. 274, pl. 42a; 183, no. 516, pl. 65). 

767 Polaschek 1969. In discussing this statue type (omitted by Mannino 
2012), it should be noted that the fragments of many bronze sculptures 
discovered in the wreck had to be reassembled and needed much 
restoration. 

768 Translation: Wright 1952, 167. 

769 Two known herms are inscribed with epigrams composed by 
Herodes himself, which remark on hunting and the pastoral setting. 
Several portraits and herms have been found by springs or in the 
countryside, one by the bank of the river Kephisos in Kephisia (Fig. 
9.28; together with a bust of Herodes Atticus: see Figs. 9.2, 9.4, 9.6, 9.8), 
where trees provided shade for visitors to Herodes’ estate (Gell. NA 
18.10). Tobin 1997, 211-239; Datsouli-Stavridi 2001, 41-42; Galli 2002, 
144-178; Goette and Weber 2004, 124-126. 

770 Curse inscriptions: JG II? 13188-13208; Ameling 1983, 1,114-115, 
2:23-29, 160-166, nos. 147-170; Meyer 1985, 395-396; Tobin 1997, 
113-160; Goette 2001, 421 with n. 4. New finds: SEG 33 (1983) 209; SEG 
56 (2006), 309. 

771 Meyer 1991, 218-221, pls. 132-134; Goette 2001, 425 n. 14; Goette 
2003, 552 n. 15 (with bibliography). 

772 Tobin 1997, passim, esp. 404 (“emulation of Hadrian”); Goette 
2001, 425 n. 15 (with examples); Galli 2002, 230-248. - Stephanidou- 
Tiveriou (1977) and Galli (2002, 159, pl. 14, 4) regarded a young hunter 
on a relief found in Corinth (Corinth Museum, inv. nos. 187+196) as a 
depiction of Polydeukion. Meyer (1991, 129, no. VI, 2, pl. 112.2) 
considers the possibility that the youth is Antinoos, while Goette (2012, 


217 n. 14, fig. 8) and Despinis (2013, 38, fig. 14) leave his identity 
undecided. The hunter on the relief in Corinth is preserved headless; 
he may therefore be interpreted as an ideal hero, like those youths on 
reliefs from the villa in Loukou depicting victorious athletes whose 
heads lack the qualities of portraiture. For this relief (one of a series) 
see now Ajootian 2014, 319-325, no. 1, fig. 3; 358-361, who identifies 
the hunter as Kephalos, the eponymous hero of the island Kephallenia. 
773 Fittschen 1999, 105-106, no. III, 148, pl. 200 (with bibliography). 
774 Athens, National Archaeological Museum 689: Datsouli-Stavridi 
1980, pls. 20-22; Fittschen 1999, 80, no. 1, pl. 130 a-d Petrakos (1999, 
126-127, no. 159) thinks that an inscribed base in Rhamnous might 
have carried a statue of Polydeukion as a hunter with his dog, but the 
inscription on the narrow front side of the base that calls him a 
Roman knight makes it much more probable the sculpture was a 
(smaller than life-size) statue of Polydeukion on horseback. On this 
base, see Tobin 1997, 101, no. 10; 278-279; SEG 35 (1985) 156 and SEG 
55 (2005) 297. 

775 Goette 1989. 

776 Many portraits resemble (and have therefore been misidentified 
as) those of Antinoos: Fittschen 1999, 80-82. The same is true of 
portraits similar to Polydeukion’s that are often erroneously identified 
as the trophimos of Herodes; see nn. 59-60 below. 

777 E. g., Datsouli-Stavridi 1977, 131, figs. 5-6 (a); 133-134, fig. 7 (b); 
134, fig. 9, and 138-139, figs. 11-12 (c); 148, fig. 26 (d); Tobin 1997, 104, 
no. 19. See also n. 60 below. 

778 Messene Museum, inv. no. 10490: Themelis 2000a (Achilles) and 
2000b (Polydeukion). The fully preserved cheek is slightly bearded, 
meaning the youth depicted is older than Polydeukion, and in 
consequence supports neither identification. 

779 Dontas (2004, 61-62, no. 37, pl. 30) believes that the fragment from 
the Acropolis and the head in Messene are copies of the same type and 
concludes that this likeness should be identified as Achilleus, the third 
trophimos of Herodes (as cited by Themelis 2000a). But careful 
comparison of the arrangement of the surviving strands of hair (very 
long on the Athenian piece, shorter on the Messene head) proves that 


this fragment is not a replica of the Messene head. For Achilleus, see n. 
69 below. 

780 Meyer 1985; Ameling 1988; Meyer 1989; Kapetanopoulos 1989; 
Tobin 1997, 230-234; Fittschen 1999, 78 n. 404; Goette 2003, 551-552. 
781 Herodes must have visited Athens at some points in the late 130s 
and early 140s, since he organized the rebuilding of the stadium and 
the Panathenaic games there. The date of the festival in question is 
disputed: Ameling (1983, 1: 62-70, 2: 14-15 n. 15 with bibliography) 
argued for 140, Tobin (1997, 179) prefers 144 without further 
discussion. But even following Ameling, it does not necessarily mean 
Herodes lived in Greece for a longer period; more probably, he 
travelled several times from Rome to Greece to visit his hometown. 

782 See Bagnall 2013. 

783 Both were found near Marathon (Appendix V, 2 and 3), so 
probably from Herodes’ estate at Marathon, which a recently 
published inscription containing an epigram by Herodes himself 
describes: Petrakos 2002. 

784 We do not know whether some of the herms with curse 
inscriptions but without a preserved name once carried portraits of 
Memnon or of another pupil of Herodes or of himself. See IG II? 13189, 
13197-13198, 13201 (see n. 14 above), 13202 (= Athens, Epigraphical 
Museum, inv. no. 12467), and 3976; Ameling 1983, 2,160, nos. 148-149, 
162, no. 151, and 175, no. 182; Galli 2002, 167, pl. 28. 1. 

785 Appendix V, 1. 

786 Karusu 1969 (258-259 and pl. 84.1) discusses the portrait of 
Memnon. H. Bruckmann (Munich) sold it to the Berlin Museums in 
1899. 

787 Appendix V, 2 and 3. Again (see n. 66 above), some herms lacking a 
preserved name may have been images of this trophimos. The Attic 
grave relief for a boy named Achilleus (/G II? 10938) cannot be linked 
with Herodes’ pupil because the stele’s date is more than a century 
earlier: von Moock 1998, 147, no. 325 with bibliography. 

788 See, e. g., Jucker (1961, 93) on the portrait of a youth in a private 
collection published by Charbonneaux (1957, 80-81, fig. 13, pl. VII) and 
Dontas (2004, 61-62, no. 37, pl. 30; cf. n. 61 above) regarding a head at 


Messene (Fig. 9.31). 

789 Karusu 1969, 264, pl. 85, followed by Tobin (1997, 97). 

790 Appendix VI, 1. 

791 In Brauron (Appendix IV, 15; Fig. 30) and from Kephisia (Goette 
2001, with additional bibliography). For the curse inscription on the 
relief in Kephisia, see IG II? 13191. 

792 The sanctuary of the Egyptian gods at Brexiza: Dekoulakou 2003 
and 2011 and Appendix IV, 26. - The herm of Achilles from Oinoe: 
Appendix VI, 2. 

793 See, e.g., workshop organization recorded in the notebooks of 
Michelangelo, Wallace 1994, 35-45. 

794 Ridgway 1993, 33-34, 423. 

795 Berlin, Antikenmuseum 2294. Mattusch 1988, 101-107. 

796 See, e.g. Ridgway 1993, 74, 86-87, 107 n. 3.38, Dioskouroi (?). 

797 Cf. Ridgway 1993, 76, 108 n. 3.41. Discus relief: Athens, National 
Museum 38, Kaltsas 2002b, 53, no. 55, ca. 550 B.C; Despinis and Kaltsas 
2014, 389-391, no. 358. Boxer relief: Athens, Kerameikos Museum 
P1054: Boardman 1991, fig. 233, ca. 540 B.C. Seated scribes: Athens, 
Akropolis 629, 144: Brouskari 1974, 64, 104, figs. 112, 207; Triandi 1994, 
83-86. 

798 On technique, see Palagia 2006; on scientific analysis, Herz 2006. 
799 Mattusch, 1988, 35-38, 42-44; Mattusch 2006. 

800 Athens, Agora, Agora Guide 1976, 228-230, fig. 119, ca. 850 B.C.; 
Gawlinski 2014, 116. On granulation, Williams and Ogden 1994, 27; 
Lapatin 2001, 59-60. 


801 Bookidis 2010; Moustaka 2011. 

802 See, e.g., Keesling 2003, 36-62; Stewart 2008; Rotroff 2009. 

803 See, e.g., Schweitzer 1971, 127-163, pls. 117-203, 213-220, 238; 
Mallwitz and Herrmann 1980, pls. 2-9, 18-22; Floren 1987, 25-51; 
Boardman 1991, 9-11, figs. 3-18, fig. 4, centaur from Lefkandi. 

804 Ivory from the Dipylon, Athens, National Museum 776: Boardman 
1991, 12, fig. 19, ca. 730 B.C. 

805 Boardman 1980, 60-71; Rolley 1986, 75-83. Delphi: Braun- 
Holzinger 1984, 90, fig. 297. Olympia: Mallwitz and Herrmann 1980, 
53-60, 72-73. Samos: Braun-Holzinger 1984, 86, 95, 97, 100-102, 106, 
figs. 293, 331-333, 336-338, 343, 345, 360. 

806 Boardman 1980, 58-60; Boardman 1991, 11-12. 

807 On Naxian sculptures, see Kokkorou-Alevras 1995. 

808 See, e.g., Guralnick 1978; Boardman 1980, 112-115. 

809 On the early wooden statue: Ridgway 1992. On the Athena 
Parthenos, see Chapter 12. 

810 Athena Polias’ peplos: Barber 1992, 112-117. Stymphalos: Sturgeon 
2014. Echinos relief, Lamia Museum AE 1041, presentation of an infant 
to the goddess: Morizot 2004. On ritual clothing, Cole 2004, 218-225. 
811 Nikandre, Athens, National Museum 1. H. 1.75 m, ca. 650 B.C. 
Richter 1968, 26, no. 1; Boardman 1991, 24~25, fig. 71, ca. 640-630 B.C.; 
Kaminski 2002, 84, 88; Vorster 2002, 98, 101, 102, 127-130; Kaltsas 
2002b, 35-36, no. 7; Despinis and Kaltsas 2014, 3-10. 

812 Thera Museum 318. H. 2.30 m, ca. 650 B.C. Karakasi 2002, 56 n. 5, 
81 n. 11, pl. 76; Kaminski 2002, 74, text fig. 1. 

813 Paris, Louvre Sb 2731. H. 1.29 m. Richter 1968, 4, pl. I:f; Harper, 
Aruz, and Tallon 1993, 132-135, no. 83. 

814 Richter 1968, 33-34, nos. 23-27; Isthmia Museum 3: Sturgeon 1987, 
14-61, pls. 1-26. 

815 Isthmia: Sturgeon 1987, 15-16, 39-41, pl. 16; Rolley 1994, I, 145, fig. 
7 (color); Brinkmann and Wunsche 2007, e.g, figs. 33, 71-73, 108, 137. 
816 Daidalos: Diodoros 4.76.1-6. Figure from Auxerre: Paris, Louvre 
MA 3098, H. 0.65 m, without base. Richter 1968, 32, no. 18, pl. XXII:a, 
figs. 76-79; Kaminski 2002, 71, 73, 84, 85, 99, fig. 160; Karakasi 2003, 56, 
67, pl. 53. 


817 Herakleion Museum 407, H. 1.04, head to waist, ca. 650-640 B.C. 
Davaras 1972, 33-38; Boardman 1991, 13-14, fig. 29. 

818 Athens, National Museum 2720: Richter 1970, 42-44, no. 2; Kaltsas 
2002b, 39, no. 17; Despinis and Kaltsas 2014, 94-100, no. 70. On Early 
Archaic Attic sculpture, see Palagia 2010. She tentatively identifies the 
Sounion kouros’ marble as Parian (Palagia 2010, 45). 

819 Compare, e.g., a statue of Ranofer, Dynasty V, Cairo, Egyptian 
Museum no. 19, Smith 1946, 49, pl. 18d. 

820 Ischys’ kouros: Samos, Vathy Museum, missing the crown of the 
head; its painted surfaces would have made it appear quite life-like. 
Kyrieleis 1996; Brinkmann and Wtinsche 2007, 66-69. The date of the 
inscription is set in the third quarter of the sixth century: Johnston 
1987, 472 F. 

821 Freyer-Schauenberg 1974, no. 47A, head and upper body; head, 
Istanbul Museum 530; B, lower body (and upper body), Samos, Vathy 
Museum 5235, est. H. ca. 3.25 m, ca. 550-540. Head: Richter 1968, pl. 
XIII: c,d; Richter 1970, 110, 156, nos. 127,127a; Boardman 1991, 78, fig. 
82, ca. 550 B.C. 

822 For detailed comparison of sculptures from Samos, Athens, and 
Attica, see Franssen 2011; Keesling 2013. 

823 Athens, Akropolis Museum 624: Payne and Young 1950, 1-3, pls. 2- 
4; Brouskari 1974, 40-41, figs. 57-58; Boardman 1991, 74, frontispiece, 
fig. 112, ca. 560 B.C. 

824 Rampin horseman: Athens, Akropolis Museum 590, head: Paris, 
Louvre MA 3104, joined by Payne (and Young 1950), 6-9; Brouskari 
1974, 55-56; Boardman 1991, 75, fig. 114; Ridgway 1993, 200; LIMC III, 
570, no. 22, s.v. Dioskouroi (Hermary). 

825 Athens, former Third Ephoreia 1903: Tzachou-Alexandri 2012, 
Hymettian marble (?). Now stored in Plato’s Academy. 

826 Berlin, Antikenmuseum 1800. H. 1.93 m, ca. 570-560 B.C. Richter 
1968, 39-40, no. 42, “sleeved peplos”; Boardman 1991, 73, fig. 108; 
Karakasi 2003, 115-118, 121, pls. 111-113. See also Chapter 22. 

827 On the difficulty of interpreting ancient costume and the question 
of its reality, see, e.g., Ridgway 1993, 172 n. 4.61 (the garments likely 
represent a special costume, old fashioned, formal, perhaps for ritual 


use, rather than contemporary attire); Lee 2003, 2012; Donohue 2005, 
155-201. 

828 Paris, Louvre MA 686, local marble, H. with plinth 1.92 m., original 
height estimated at 2.20 m. Richter 1968, 46, no. 55; Freyer- 
Schauenburg 1974, 21-27, no. 6; Boardman 1991, 69, fig. 87; Karakasi 
2003, 13-16, no. 6, pls. 4-7. 

829 Samos, Vathy Museum no. 6A [1984 kore], est. H. 2.30 m. Kyrieleis 
1995; Karakasi 2003, 13, 24-25 (possible location), no. 6A, pls. 4~7d. 

830 Kyrieleis 1995, 23. 

831 Berlin, Antikenmuseum 1750, p.H. 1.67 m with plinth, missing 
head. Richter 1968, 46, no. 56, figs. 186-189; Freyer-Schauenberg 1974, 
27-31, no. 7; Karakasi 2003, 13-20, 24-28, no. 7, pls. 8-9, 24 on location, 
28-29 on interpretations. 

832 Head: Berlin, Antikenmuseum 1874, lost: Richter 1968, 60, no. 98; 
Freyer-Schauenhberg 1974, 41-43, no. 19, ca. 540 B.C. 

833 Kore found in 1991: Samos, Vathy Museum P 149. Est. H. 0.45-0.50 
m. Kyrieleis 1995, 32-33, figs. 27, 29 (photo montage), pl. 8; Karakasi 
2003, 15-17, 55, 61, no. 9A, pl. 11. 

834 Cheramyes kouros, Heraion storeroom: Freyer-Schauenberg 1974, 
95-96, no. 49 A/B, pl. 35. Kyrieleis 1995, 23-26, figs. 14-17, the new 
Ischys kouros; Karakasi 2003, 27. 

835 Kyrieleis 1995, 23. 

836 Kienast 1992. 

837 Richter 1968, 49, 50, nos. 67 (Philippe, Vathy Museum 768), 68 
(Ornithe, Berlin, Antikenmuseum 1739); Freyer-Schauenberg 1974, 
nos. 61, 62; Ridgway 1993, 134-136; Boardman 1991, 70, figs. 91-93; 
Karakasi 2003, 13-14, 22-23, nos. 61-62, pls. 24-29. 

838 Corfu, Archaeological Museum: Boardman 1991, 153, fig. 187; 
Ridgway 1993, 276-281; Marconi 2007, 10-13, 219-221. 

839 Boardman 1991, 153-154, figs. 190-195, ca. 560-550 B.C. 

840 Palermo, Regional Archaeological Museum: Marconi 2007, 129- 
132, 142-150. 

841 Paros Museum A 1285: Zaphiropoulou 2000, 7-25. Nike from Delos, 
Athens, National Museum 21. H. 0.90 m, ca. 550 B.C. Boardman 1991, 
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2008, 27-31, figs. 25-26; Roma 2010, 306-307, III.17 (L. Buccino). 

1910 Naples, National Archaeological Museum 5608. Fuchs 1999, 25- 
26, pl. 26. 

1911 Rome, Antiquario Comunale. Fuchs 1999, 71-72, 86-87, pl. 66, 3- 
6. 

1912 An important case is that of the Cossutii (Rawson 1975; Torelli 
1980), who had long been involved in the marble quarrying business 
and probably owned sculpture workshops, as we can infer from the 
considerable number of contemporary artists who, based on their 


names, must have been their freedmen. Such was the case of Maarkos 
Kossoutios Kerdon, freedman (apeleutheros) of Maarkos, who, with 
some epigraphic variations, signed two statues of Pan, an earlier one 
in Parian marble, and another in Pentelic, found in the villa of 
Antoninus Pius at Lanuvium: Rubensohn 1935, 56-58, fig. 6; KdA 1, 
2001, 147-148, s.v. Cossutius Cerdo, Marcus (R. Vollkommer). Analysis 
of the statuary type: Vorster 1993; Marquardt 1995, 136-164; Fuchs 
1999, 64-69, pls. 54-59. M. Fuchs (Fuchs 1999, 68-69, 92) suggests that 
Kerdon may have been a simple copyist, working in Pasiteles’ 
workshop along with M. Kossoutios Menelaos, the creator of the 
Ludovisi Orestes and Electra. 

1913 Plin. HN 33. 144. 

1914 Bol 1972; Athens 2012. 

1915 Jakovidis 1990, 135-136, pl. 31, 3-5; Athens 2012, especially 152- 
226, 287-292. 

1916 Athens 2012, 62-63, 80-87, figs. 23, 24-27. 

1917 Athens 2012, 66-69, 104-105, figs. 3-5, 50. The statues of Odysseus 
and similar types that heralded proto- and early-imperial period 
statuary groups from Sperlonga and Punta Epitaffio in Baia is 
significant: Vorster 2007, 318-319, figs. 323-325; Athens 2012, 106-107, 
figs. 51, 52. 

1918 Athens 2012, 64-66, 102-104, figs. 1, 2, 48, 49. 

1919 The most significant works are: Rome, Museo Nazionale Romano 
125,834 (Artemis), 125,835 (Herakles), 125,837 (Dancing Silenus: Fig. 
19.12) 125,838 (Dancing Maenad), 125,839 (Female Dancer), 125,847 
(Youth), 125,848 (Boy), 12,843-12,846, 12,849-12,850 (six marble 
lamps): Vorster 1998; Papini 2010, 125-136, especially 134. 

1920 Rubensohn 1935, 49-69. 

1921 Frankfurt, Liebieghaus 159-163. Palestrina, Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale 52+36 (Fig. 19.7); 87,439; s.n. Agnoli 2002, 67-70, no. I.11; 72- 
76, nos. 1.13, 1.14. 

1922 KdA 1, 2001, 7-8, s.v. Agasias (1) (E. Paul). See also Chapter 3 with 
Fig. 17. 

1923 Marcadé, Queyrel 2003, 5-97; Vorster 2007, 310, fig. 305. 
However, there is no evidence for its association with a marble plinth 


with the artist’s signature and a dedication, in Greek and Latin, to 
Gaius Marius following his victories over the Cimbri and Teutons. 

1924 Marcadé, Queyrel 2003, 49-65. 

1925 KdA 1, 2001, 8, s.v. Agasias (ID) (E. Paul); Vorster 2007, 309-310, fig. 
303. 

1926 Marcadé, Queyrel 2003, 60-63. 

1927 Tunis, Bardo Museum. Bonn 1994. The sculptures from the 
Antikythera shipwreck exhibit a further shift towards classical forms 
by comparison with those from Mahdia: Himmelmann 1999. 

1928 Paris, Louvre Ma 442. Naples, National Archaeological Museum 
6673. Rome, Capitoline Museums 1101, Centrale Montemartini. 
Grassinger 1991, 175-177, no. 19, figs. 22-25; 183-185, no. 25, figs. 16— 
21. 

1929 Cain 1985, 6-9, 23-26, 168, cat. no. 57; 192-194, cat. nos. 115-119, 
pls. 7; 9, 1-3; 14, 4; 15; 16, 3; 18, 1-2; 19; Grassinger 1991, 13-27, 181- 
183, no. 23; 185-186, no. 26; 213-215, nos. 53-57, figs. 1-15; 26-29. 

1930 Vatican Museum 1192. Munchen 1998; Despinis 2004a. 

1931 Piacenza Archaeological Museum 210,429. Mansuelli 1941; 
Mansuelli 1958, 85 ff., figs. 41-42; Mansuelli 1961, 369, fig. 436; Verzar- 
Bass 1990; KdA 1, 2001, 415, s.v. Kleomenes (III) (Ch. Vorster); Flashar 
2007, 339-340, fig. 343. 

1932 Ostia Museum 149. Cain, Drager 1994, 816, figs. 10-11; KdA 1, 
2001, 431-432, s.v. Kriton (III) (R. Vollkommer); Nucci 2013, 159-160, n. 
78. 

1933 Cadario 2004, 217-221, pls. XXIX 3, XXX 1, fig. 10; Laube 2006, 
108-110, 236, no. 75, pl. 45; Vorster 2007, 289, fig. 267. 

1934 Paris, Louvre Ma 411 (Muse); Naples, National Archaeological 
Museum 5960 (Muse); Rome, Palazzo Borghese (Apollo and two 
Muses). Fuchs 1982, 69-80, pls. 21-28; Flashar 2007, 369, fig. 364; 
Cadario 2011, 17-23. 

1935 Doubts regarding the chronology: Faedo 1999, 70-80. 

1936 Eleusis Museum 5104 and Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum 
GR.1.1865. Travlos 1988, 96 ff., s.v. Eleusis; Palagia 1997; Lippolis 2006, 
242 ff.; Flashar 2007, 368-369, fig. 365. 

1937 ILLRP 401 = CI L I2, 2, 775. 


1938 Paris, Louvre 61. Fuchs 1999, 23-24, 27-28, 40, pls. 24-25; 
Ridgway 2002, 147-148, pl. 58 a-c; De Tommaso 2005, 219-227; 
Daehner and Lapatin 2015, 288-291, no 47 (S. Descamps-Lequime). See 
also n. 81 above. 

1939 KdA 2, 2004, 505-506, s.v. Menodotos (III) (R. Vollkommer). 

1940 Roma 2010, 299-300, III.7 (C. Parisi Presicce). See n. 81 above. 
1941 Plin. HN 36. 34. 

1942 Plin. HN 36. 23-24. La Rocca 1998, 229-239; La Rocca 2010. 
Contra: Tortorici 2012. 

1943 Compare the flamboyant marine Centaur capturing a Nymph in 
the Vatican Museum (464), permeated with dynamic energy, but as 
elaborate and pretentious in its details as a giant piece of porcelain. 
Vorster 2007, 305-306, fig. 295. 

1944 KdA 1, 2001, 415-416, s.v. Kleomenes (III) and (IV) (C. Vorster). See 
also n. 132 below. 

1945 An overview, but with questionable opinions, mainly on 
chronology: KdA 1, 2001, 68-71, s.v. Apollonios (V) (B. Andreae); KdA 2, 
2004, 870, s.v. Tauriskos (I) (B. Andreae). 

1946 Naples, National Archaeological Museum 6002. La Rocca 1998, 
239-273, figs. 35-51; La Rocca 2010a. The traditional view can be 
found in Schraudolph 2007, 237-239, fig. 196. 

1947 Naples, National Archaeological Museum 6006. Flashar 2007, 352, 
fig. 351. 

1948 La Rocca 1995, 123; La Rocca 1995a, 83; Kunze 1996; La Rocca 
1998, 225-228; Strocka 1999; Vorster 2007, 292-293. 

1949 “Sulla”: Munich Glyptothek 309. Wiinsche 1982, 7 ff., 17 ff., figs. 2, 
32, 39, 41, 43, 45; La Rocca 1995, 83; Kunze 1996, 216-221; Vorster 2007, 
292, fig. 275. Odysseus from Sperlonga, Sperlonga Archaeological 
Museum 43: Vorster 2007, 324, fig. 333. 

1950 Osimo, Museo Civico. Kunze 1996, 218, fig. 41; Roma 2010, 317- 
318, IV.6 (M. Papini). 


1951 On the three artists: KdA 1, 2001, 102-103, s.v. Athanodoros (G. 
Broker); 280-283, s.v. Hagesandros (B. Andreae); KdA 2, 2004, 707, sv. 
Polydoros (B. Andreae). On the chronology of the Laocoon: Kunze 
1996, 139-223; La Rocca 1998, 220-228; Strocka 1999, 307-322; Vorster 
2007, 327-331, fig. 336. On the Sperlonga groups, in the Sperlonga 
Archaeological Museum: Vorster 2007, 319-327, figs. 326-333, 335. See 
also Chapter 4 n. 13. 

1952 Laocoon, Vatican Museum 1059+1604+1607: Vorster 2007, 327- 
331, figs. 336a-f. On the finding of the Laocoon in the horti of 
Maecenas: Volpe, Parisi 2009. Marsyas, Rome, Capitoline Museums 
1137, Centrale Montemartini: La Rocca 1998, 212-219, figs. 12-15; 
Vorster 2007, 308-309, fig. 302; Roma 2013, 206, no. III.7.1 (E. 
Ghisellini). 

1953 Sperlonga Archaeological Museum. Vorster 2007, 319-324, figs. 
330-333. 

1954 Athens, National Museum 5745. Vorster 2007, 318, figs. 323 and 
325. 

1955 For a better understanding of the phenomenon, albeit with 
different points of view: Zanker 1979; Hélscher 1987 (= Hélscher 2004); 
Zanker 1988a; Wallace-Hadrill 1989; Galinsky 1996, 332-363; Galinsky 
1999; Holscher 2000, 268-271; La Rocca 2002; La Rocca 2004; Holscher 
2006; Elsner 2006; Kousser 2008. 

1956 La Rocca 2004. The concept of pluralistic art has recently been 
examined by Settis 1989, especially 833-841, and by Elsner 2006. 

1957 KdA 1, 2001, 415-416, s.v. Kleomenes (IV) (Ch. Vorster); Flashar 
2007, 341, fig. 344; Roma 2013, 204, no. III.4 (M. Szewczyk). See also n. 
119 above for the other Kleomenes. 

1958 Antalya Museum. Borchhardt 2002, 108-112, cat. 1, pls. 9-26. On 
the style: Borchhardt 2002, 69-73. 

1959 Zanker 1968, 12-13; Schmidt 1973, 7-19; Wesenberg 1984, 172- 
185; Schneider 1986, 103-108. For interpretations: Zanker 1968; La 
Rocca 1995a, 83; Spannagel 1999; La Rocca 2011, 997-1001. 

1960 Wegener 1985; Carroll-Spillecke 1985. The Spada reliefs and a 
few other similar types are probably Augustan: Herdejuirgen 2001. 
1961 Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2012, 11-15. 


1962 See Chapters 2, 12 and 13. Furtwangler’s Meisterwerke der 
griechischen Klassik (1893), whose English translation appeared two 
years later (Furtwangler 1895), had a crucial influence on subsequent 
scholarship. For current scholarly concerns, see Ridgway (1984), Bol 
(2004b, 23-32), and Palagia (2010a, 2010b). 

1963 On the subject of terminology, see the remarks of Lippold (1923, 
3-4), Zanker (1974, xv-xvii), Ridgway (1984, 6, 81-86), Karanastasi 
(1986, 210-211), and Post (2004, 8-15). 

1964 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Antikensammlung, inv. no. P24: 
Schraudolph 2007, 215, 218-220, 399, in-text illustration 85, figs. 183 a— 
f; von Prittwitz und Gaffron 2007, 253, 403, figs. 219a-c. See also 
Chapter 12. 

1965 Cf. Chapter 12 for Imperial-period reproductions of Pheidias’ 
Athena Parthenos. 

1966 Bouyia (2012, 274-281, 287-292) provides a summary yet 
comprehensive picture of the socioeconomic conditions in the late 
Hellenistic period, especially in the first half of the first century B.C. 
See also Hellenkemper Salies et al. 1994, 727-942. 

1967 Plin. HN 34.19 (51-52): cessavit deinde ars ac rursus olympiade 
CXLVI revixit. Cf. Chapters 2, 4 and 18; Moreno 1994, 533-559; Fuchs 
1999, 83-85. The Romans, mainly from Augustus on, in fact showed no 
particular interest in Hellenistic art, and few statuary types from that 
period were used later, such as the Ceres (Kruse 1975, 3-40, 229-259, 
pls. 1-12; Alexandridis 2004, 229-231, 294, table 9, pls. 36, 44.1-2, 48.1- 
3, 49.4) and the Pudicitia (Linfert 1976, 147-156, pls. 67-90; 
Alexandridis 2004, 261-265, 303-304, table 13, pl. 37.1). 

1968 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1826: Marcadé 
1969, 45 n. 4, 103 and n.7, 105 and n.1, 289-290 (about a probable 
workshop producing copies on Delos); Kreikenbom 1990, 109-112, 188, 
no. V1, pls. 247-249; Maderna-Lauter 1990, 298-301, figs. 176-177; Bol 
2004b, 130--132, 506, figs. 85a-d; Kaltsas 2001, 111, no. 201 with ill; 
Brinkmann 2013, 32, fig. 23 (support). For this type, see also Bol 1990a, 
206-212, figs. 61-64. Kreikenbom (1990, 109-140, 188-203, nos. V1-V60, 
pls. 247-348) has the fullest catalogue of copies, none of which come 
from Greece, except that from Delos. See also Chapter 11. 


1969 Pasquier and Martinez 2007, 77, figs. 51-52 (P. Jockey). 

1970 According to Bol (1972, 114-120), the sculptures, now in the 
National Archaeological Museum at Athens, came from a Delian 
workshop. This provenance is disputed, however, as the shipwreck is 
dated well after Delos was devastated. The works are carved 
exclusively in Parian marble, consequently ruling out the possibility 
that they originated in Attica: Maderna-Lauter 1990, 305, figs. 182-184. 
Vlachogianni (2012, esp. 64-72, fig. 1, and 102-103, no. 48, with ill.) 
provides a bibliography and discussion of the problem of the works’ 
origin in which she appears to favour Ephesos. 

1971 Olympia Museum, inv. no. A 48; cf. Chapter 13. For the use of the 
Heraion as an exhibition space for sculptures, see Krumeich 2008, 77- 
86, figs. 2-5, pls. 14.1-3-16.1. 

1972 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 127: 
Grassinger 1991, 54, 156-157, no. 2, in-text illustration 12, figs. 30, 254 
(142-148: workshops, buyers, and use of kraters); Kaltsas 2001, 91, no. 
157 with fig.; Junker 2002, 182, no. 3; Strocka 2013, 89 with n. 19, 90 
with n. 26, fig. 5 (drawing). 

1973 Cf. Cain and Drager 1994, 809-829, figs. 1-20 (bibliography at n. 
4); Kokkorou-Alevra 2001, 326-330, figs. 6-8; Fittschen 2008. 

1974 Junker 2002, 128-145, 167-178, figs. 1-14; Bol 2004b, 26-28, in- 
text illustration 9; 499, figs. 36a—c; 37a—b; Bumke 2004, 145-154, pls. 
28-32; Brinkmann 2008, 73-85, 170-171, figs. 46, 47, 49-56; Brinkmann 
2013, 46-48, figs. 40-43 (new reconstruction of Athena); 324 no. 32, 
354 no. 78 with ill. (reconstruction of the group); Strocka 2013, 88-92, 
figs. 3-7. 

1975 Madrid, Museo Arqueologico, inv. no. 2691: Despinis (1982, 97— 
110, fig. 1, pls. 70-71) traces the original back to the first half of the 
fourth century B.C., suggesting that it may have been the relief base of 
a statue or statues of Zeus and Athena; Katakis 2002, 252-253. Strocka 
(2013, 90 with n. 26) has recently revived the association with the 
Athena of the east pediment of the Parthenon. 

1976 LIMC II, 1984, 863-897, s.v. Asklepios (B. Holtzmann), at 879-882 
and 894; Meyer 1988, with pls. 16-20; Meyer 1994, 7-32, figs. 1-22, pls. 
1-16; Katakis 2002, 5-18, 208-214, nos. 1-16, pls. 1-15; Geominy 2004, 


297-298, figs. 265-266. 

1977 Argos Museum, inv. no. 204: Meyer 1994, 11-12, no. G4, fig. 5, 20- 
22, pl. 5, with bibliography. It was found in the baths established in the 
second century A.D. in the large peristyle court of a Sarapeion of the 
later first century A.D. and have been associated with the cult of 
Asklepios (Aupert 1985, 151-175, figs. 1-3, 11). The statue of Asklepios 
cannot help confirm this hypothesis, as images of healing gods were 
among the most common sculptures in bath buildings (Manderscheid 
1981, 31). 

1978 Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, inv. no. 247: Meyer 1994, 9-11, 30- 
31, no. G2, fig. 4. 

1979 LIMC V, 1990, 554-572, s.v. Hygieia (F. Croissant), at 565-566, nos. 
160*-190; Katakis 2002, 26-28, 219-221, nos. 24-28, pl. 29-346; Leventi 
2003, 86-96, 158-168, nos. St1-41, R79-80, pls. 55-80. 

1980 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 701: Leventi 
2003, 160-161, no. Stil, pl. 66. On the Asklepios Giustini (Athens, 
National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 702), see Meyer 1994, 11, no. 
G3, pl. 3b, 4. For its findspot, see Greco 2011, 444-445, fig. 240 (F. 
Longo). 

1981 Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. 1223: Leventi 2003, 165, no. 
32, pl. 74 (late first century B.C.); Geominy 2004, 300, figs. 273a-b (an 
original?). Leventi (2003, 93-95) maintains that the original would 
have been situated on the Acropolis, set up next to the statue of 
Athena Hygieia (Pausanias 1.23.4), and dated to 390/380 B.C. On the 
type and its use in Rome for portraiture as well, see Geominy 2004, 
299-300, figs. 268-273. 

1982 Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Skulpturensammlung 
(Albertinum), inv. no. Hm 68: Knoll et al. 2011, 454-462, no. 95, figs. 
95.1-12 (S. FE. Schroder), with older literature. On the identification as 
Hades or Zeus Chthonios by Agorakritos: Despinis 1971, 133-145, pls. 
106-110; as the Zeus in the Stoa of Zeus Eleuthereus and the Asklepios 
of Alkamenes: Harrison 1982, 44-45 pl. 6c; see also Galli 2002, 225-226, 
esp. n. 225, in the light of the statue at Olympia (see n. 24 below). 

1983 Knoll et al. 2011, 460 (S. F. Schréder). Palagia (2005, 233, fig. 81) 
hypothetically restores the Zeus of the east pediment of the Parthenon 


as this type. 

1984 Olympia Museum, inv. no. A 108: Bol 1984, 190-193, no. 49, pls. 
62-63, 68; Palagia 2010a, 439 with n. 42. It should be noted that the 
attribution of the statue, which was found in the Gymnasium at 
Olympia, to the ensemble from the Nymphaeum has on occasion been 
challenged: Schroder (Knoll et al. 2011, 462 with n. 38) dates the statue 
to the first century A.D.; cf. n. 23 above. 

1985 ThesCRA I, 2004, 239-253, at 244, s.v. Libation (E. Simon). 

1986 Romeo (1992-1993, esp. 332-333 with nn. 14 and 15, including 
bibliography) maintained that Herodes Atticus, as the first archon of 
the Panhellenion, selected this Zeus type for the Nymphaeum at 
Olympia; her view has recently been rejected: Knoll et al. 2011, 462 n. 
23 (S. F. Schroder). The location of the Panhellenion: Greco 2011, 473- 
474 (D. Marchiandi). On Hadrian’s own statue type (as he was 
worshipped together with Zeus) and the political reasons that 
determined the emperor’s philhellenic policy, see Karanastasi 2012- 
2013, esp. 338 and 349-350. 

1987 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 262: LIMC II, 
1984, 2-151, s.v. Aphrodite (A. Delivorrias), at 36, no. 243*; Kaltsas 
2001, 125 cat. 236 with ill; Katakis 2002, 54-56, 145-147, 238-240, no. 
54, pls. 63-66 (with bibliography and views on the dating and 
identification); Geominy 2004, 281-282, 526, figs. 234a-f. 

1988 Flemberg 1999; Katakis 2002, 239-240. The view that the 
Aphrodite of Amyklai is copied by the fairly widespread Hera 
Borghese type seems more convincing: Delivorrias 1993, esp. 240-242; 
Delivorrias 1995, 200 with n.7 (on the statue at Amyklai and the 
Epidauros Aphrodite), 202-203. Geominy (2004, 281-282) resumed the 
identification of the armed Aphrodite with the Aphrodite of Amyklai, 
tentatively reiterating the possibility that the Munich statue with a 
goatskin - he interprets thus the animal skin - more accurately 
represents the archetype (a_ recollection of the toponym 
Aigospotamoi). Maderna (2010; see n. 29 below) speaks of a maenad. 
1989 Katakis 2002, 147, no. I (in Munich), II (in Genoa), and III (Gin 
Florence), 238-240. To these examples should be added a statuette in a 
private collection in Rome: Messineo 1991-1992. The Munich statue 


(Glyptothek, inv. no. 236) is more important: Vierneisel-Schlorb 1979, 
108-213, no. 19, figs. 96-99; Bol 2004, 280, 526, figs. 235 a-c; Maderna 
2010, 125-126, 320, figs. 197a—b. On the other hand, the statuette in 
Rome is the only instance with the right hand holding the himation. 
That versions of the Epidauros Aphrodite were made in Italy without 
the weapons may attest to the existence of a classicizing (?) archetype 
along the lines of the Epidauros statue; Messineo (1991-1992, 307) 
maintains the opposite, but see also the arguments cited by Flemberg 
(1991, 53-54). The Epidauros Aphrodite should not be associated with 
Venus Victrix, the analogous Roman form of the goddess, which 
occupied an important place in the city’s cults since the first century 
A.D.: Katakis 2002, 240 and n. 909. 

1990 The literature on the type is abundant; for a summary of views 
about the date, the sculptor, and the identity of the archetype, see 
mainly LIMC II, 1984, 2-151, at 33-35, nos. 225-240, s.v. Aphrodite (A. 
Delivorrias); Karanastasi 1986, esp. 211-217; Brinke 1996, 7-8; 
Despinis et al. 1997, 103, no. 75 (G. Despinis). 

1991 Brinke (1996, 13-59, figs. 1-44, pls. 1-50) lists a selection of 62 
versions; among them is a torso in Istanbul Museum, inv. no. 299 
(Brinke 1996, 42-43, no. R54, fig. 24) which is more akin to the 
Aphrodite of Arles, as well as the only copy of it at Epidauros 
(Museum, inv. no. 14): Katakis 2002, 57-58, 150-152, 240-243, no. 55, 
pl. 67. 

1992 Cf. the summary by Brinke (1996, 8, also on the cult statue in the 
temple of Venus Genetrix in the Forum Iulium in Rome, a work of 
Arkesilaos dated to around 46 B.C.) and especially her discussion of the 
reign of Hadrian and the portrayal of his wife Sabina in the Louvre- 
Naples type (1996, 19-20). 

1993 Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 831: Karanastasi 1986, 218-220, 
280 no. AI3, pl. 46.2 (Augustan period); Brinke 1996, 20-21, no. RS5, figs. 
2-4, pls. 2-4 (Julio-Claudian period, so A.D. 14-68); Despinis et al. 1997, 
102-104, no. 75, 175-181 (G. Despinis, who does not rule out an even 
later date). Karanastasi’s early dating is based mainly on the Large 
Herculaneum Woman statue in Athens (Fig. 20.13), but more recent 
research has shown that it dates to around A.D. 100; see n. 55 below. 


1994 Wrede 1981, 60, 319-321, nos. 318-319 (pl. 39.3-4), 320, 324 (pl. 
21.3 and 6), 325, 328; Karanastasi 1986, 288-289, nos. AI33-39, pl. 64.1, 
64.2-3, 65.1-2. Based on the fact that the type is used to represent 
married women on the Thessaloniki grave reliefs, Voutiras (2001, 110- 
114 with nn. 59-60, pl. 26) resumes the earlier view interpreting it as 
Aphrodite Nymphia, whose cult statue was very likely located in the 
goddess’ sanctuary near the monument of Hippolytos (ag”InnoAvTw) 
on the south slope of the Athenian Acropolis; see also La Rocca 1972- 
1973, 441-450; Greco 2010, 189 (M. Saporinti, on the sanctuary’s 
disputed location). According to Voutiras, the Roman Venus Genetrix 
was analogous in nature; her cult image in Thessaloniki could have 
been the statue in the Sarapeion. 

1995 Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. P62: Voutiras 2001, 111-113, pl. 
26.3-4; Despinis et al. 2010, 243-244, no. 570, fig. 1690 (E. Voutiras). 
1996 Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. $1654: Karanastasi 1986, 228, 
283-284, no. AI16, pl. 56.1-2; Brinke 1996, 34-35, no. R23 fig. 16, pl. 26. 
1997 Thessaloniki Museum, inv. no. 877: Despinis 1974, 11-16, figs. 1-5. 
pls. 1-8.1 (with a detailed explanation of how the acrolithic statue was 
made); Karanastasi 1987, 341, 344-345, 413-414 no. BII3, pl. 44.1-3; 
Despinis et al. 1997, 97-99, no. 72, figs. 158-165 (G. Despinis); 
Lundgreen 1997, 11-13 (on technical issues), 19, 21, no. 6, pls. 4.3-4, 
5.1-2; Alexandridis 2004, 203, no. 226, pl. 53.3-4; Despinis 2012, 20-21 
and n.11, figs. 1-3. 

1998 Despinis (1971, 23-26) suggests that the archetype would likewise 
have been acrolithic or chryselephantine and concludes that it was 
likely the chryselephantine statue of Athena at Elis by Kolotes, 
Pheidias’ pupil and associate. More recently, its identification as the 
Promachos has been upheld by Linfert (1982, 66-71, pl. 17) and Palagia 
(2013, 122); the latter rightly notes that the image of the goddess 
pouring a libation, as restored by Linfert, is not compatible with the 
Promachos type. For the problems of these attributions and the 
difficulty in identying the archetype, see Karanastasi 1987, 339-341; 
Lundgreen 1997, 13-17. The dating of the original to around 420 B.C.: 
Kreikenbom 2004, 219-220, 517, figs. 151a-c. 

1999 Linfert 1982, 76-77; Lundgreen 1997, 19-29, nos. 1-28, pls. 1-16; 


Alexandridis 2004, 226-228, nos. A1-29, Aa1-2. For the copies from 
Greece specifically, see Karanastasi 1987, 341-350, 411-416, nos. BII1- 
9, pls. 43-46. 

2000 Lundgreen 1997, 18-19; Alexandridis 2004, 226 and n. 1056. The 
view that the original was most likely located on the Acropolis of 
Athens is corroborated by a votive relief of the later second century 
A.D. from the rock or rather from the slopes (Athens, Acropolis 
Museum, inv. no. 2426). It preserves the right hand holding the shield: 
Karanastasi 1987, 416, no. BII9, pl. 46.4; Lundgreen 1997, 27, no. 25, pl. 
15.4; Alexandridis 2004, 227, no. A29; Palagia 2013, 122, fig. 5. 


2001 Lundgreen 1997, 19. 

2002 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4019: 
Papaspyridi-Karouzou 1953-1954, figs. 1-2, 5, 14, pls. -II; LIMC II, 
1984, 618-753, s.v. Artemis (L. Kahil), at 639, no. 168*; Kaltsas 2001, 
270, no. 519 with ill; Katakis 2002, 171 with n. 359, 423-424 n. 831 
(with other examples of the type from Greece). For the type, see LIMC 
II, 1984, 638-639, nos. 163*-168* (Kahil believes that it is based on the 
more static Dresden Artemis, very likely by Praxiteles); Beck et al. 
1990, 282-283, 611-615, nos. 137-141 (A. Linfert, attributing it to 
Daidalos, a pupil of Polykleitos); Bol 1990b, 307-312, no. 235, pls. 208- 
210 (A. Linfert, including a catalogue of copies); Despinis et al. 1997, 
106-107, no. 78 (G. Despinis). See also Chapter 14. 

2003 Fittschen 1982, 54 n. 34 (p); Chioti 2012, 515 with n. 515, fig. 3. 
2004 Karanastasi 2012, 445-446 with n. 62, fig. 14. For this type, see 
LIMC Il, 1984, 792-849, at 801, nos. 15a-I, s.v. Artemis/Diana (E. Simon): 
the type is early Hellenistic. See also Romeo and Portale 1998, 237-239, 
with bibliography and arguments about the interpretation of the 
figure as Europa (I. Romeo); Katakis 2002, 269 with n. 1160. 

2005 Rhethymnon Museum, inv. no. A153: Marinatos 1933-1935, 66- 
69, no. 10, supplementary pls. 1-2 (Faustina the Younger); Stavridi 
1976, 137-139, pl. 51 (Faustina the Elder); Wegner and Unger 1979, 131 
(following Stavridi’s identification); Wegner and Unger 1980, 107 
(Domitia Lucilla); Romeo and Portale 1998, 238 and n. 836 (I. Romeo; 
probably a private portrait); Katakis 2002, 353 n. 207, no. V; 
Karanastasi (2012, 445) identifies it as possibly Faustina the Younger or 
one of her daughters, but without ruling out a private portrait. 

2006 Dresden, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen, Skulpturensammlung 
(Albertinum), inv. nos. Hm 326-327: Pasquier 2007, 93, figs. 69-70, 320- 
321, no. 77 with ill; Daehner 2007a, 1-17, pls. 1-14, 19-20; Vorster 
(2007), figs. 3.1-2 and 5-7) dates the Small Herculaneum Woman to 
the early Augustan period and the Large to the middle of the first 
century A.D. 

2007 On the type and its dissemination throughout the Roman Empire, 
see Alexandridis 2004, 238-248, tables 10-11 (catalogue), pl. 11.2, 40. 
Vorster (2004, 424-425, ill. 100, 101) maintains that the prototypes 


were portraits; Daehner (2007c, esp. 90-91) includes a map of the 
places of origin of the versions of the type, which shows that it was 
popular mainly in Greece and in the areas of Rome and Campania in 
Italy; Vorster 2007c; von den Hoff (2007, 25-27, 379, figs. 30a—c, 31a—d) 
emphasizes the difficulty of interpreting the women portrayed and 
dates the bronze originals to around 320 and 310/300 respectively; 
Trimble (2011) focuses on the use of the type in portrait statues. 

2008 Bol 1984; Daehner 2007c, 100-102, fig. 4.12; Trimble 2011, 237- 
244, figs. 5.10-12. 

2009 Olympia Museum, inv. no. A155: Bol 1984, 173-175, no. 37, pls. 
35-37; Daehner 2007c, 100-102 fig. 4.13; Trimble 2011, 365, no. 5 
(Faustina the Elder). Berlin, Staatliche Museen (Pergamon Museum), 
inv. no. O1.2: Bol 1984, 175, no. 38, pl. 38; Trimble 2011, 366-367, no. 7 
(Sabina?). Olympia Museum, inv. nos. A156 + A163a: Bol 1984, 171-173, 
no. 36, pls. 32-34; Trimble 2011, 365-366, no. 6 (Regilla). Olympia 
Museum, inv. no. A159: Bol 1984, 180-182, no. 43, pls. 48-50; Daehner 
2007c, 101-102, fig. 4.14 (Athenais). 

2010 Kilkis Museum, inv. no. 1: Daehner 2007c, 93-95, figs. 4.4—-5; 
Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2009, 359-362, 374, figs. 1, 7-9, 15-16, pl. 9 (with a 
discussion of the heroon and the position of the statues on the base, 
with bibliography); Sinn 2010, 168-170, 331, figs. 262a—b. 

2011 Kilkis Museum, inv. no. 2: Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2009, 374-362, 
373-374, figs. 1, 5-6, 13-14, pl. 9; Sinn 2010, 168-170, 331, figs. 261a-b. 
On the term “standard type” (Normaltypus), see Pfuhl and Mobius 
1977, 61. 

2012 Kilkis Museum, inv. no. 3: Daehner 2007c, 94-95, figs. 4.4, 4.6; 
Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2009, 362-366, 372, 374, figs. 1, 10-11, 17-19, pl. 9. 
2013 The type and its variants: Vierneisel-Schlorb 1979, 283-289, no. 
27, figs. 132-139; LIMC V, 1990, 285-387, s.v. Hermes (G. Siebert), at 367, 
no. 946* (Polykleitan tradition in the fourth century); Maderna-Lauter 
(1990, 305-306, figs. 182-183, 185-186) dates the archetype to around 
360 B.C.; Stefanidou-Tiveriou 2009, 366-372 with n. 74 (bibliography). 
2014 Corinth Museum, inv. nos. S-1065, S-1080: Pollini 1987, 19-21, 99, 
no. 14, pls. 2.1, 16 (Gaius) and 107, no. 38, pls. 2.1, 39 (Lucius). 
Vanderpool (2003, 376-377, figs. 22.9-10) interprets them as the 


Dioskouri, after Ridgway (1981, 432), a view not accepted by Pollini 
(1987, 19 n. 6) or Stefanidou-Tiveriou (2009, 368 n. 114). Despite 
following exactly the same statue type, their heads turn in different 
directions, inclining towards the centre of the group. In any case, it is 
not certain whether they framed the statue of Augustus (which was 
found in a different spot), as they are now displayed in the Corinth 
Museum. For portraying Augustus, however, the togate statue (the 
Roman type par excellence) was preferred. Corinth Museum, inv. no. 
S-1116: Goette 1990, 115, no. Ba34, pl. 6.4; Vanderpool 2003, 375-376, 
fig. 22.8). Cf. also Rose 1997, 138-139, no. 69, pls. 186-189. 

2015 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 3632: Goette 
1988, 251-254, pls. 36-37; Kaltsas 2001, 242, no. 508 with ill.; Daehner 
2007c, 93, fig. 4.3; Trimble 2011, 361-362, no. 1. The northeast 
cemetery of Athens: von Moock 1998, 15-16. 

2016 Daehner 2007c, 106, figs. 4.19-21; Vorster 2007b, 133-135, fig. 
5.18. On the resumption of the production and use of stelai, cf. von 
Moock 2012. 

2017 Walters 1988, 4-32 and fig. 1 (showing how the Isis-style himation 
was Worn). 

2018 The evidence is a bust fragment of dark Eleusinian limestone 
(Athens, Acropolis Museum, inv. no. NAM 40), found during the 
excavation of the so-called House of Proklos: Brouskari 2002, 137-139, 
figs. 139-140. For the little temple of Isis, see Greco 2010, 187-188, figs. 
95-96 (M. C. Monaco). One of the few statues of Isis in this particular 
type that survive from Greece is a smaller-than-life image from 
Laconia (Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1617). 
Even if the hands with the attributes are missing, the diadem on her 
veiled head confirms that it is a statue of the goddess herself: Walters 
1988, 83, 104-105, pls. 34c-d; LIMC V, 1990, 760-796, s.v. Isis (V. Tran 
Tam Tinh), at 767, no. 47*; Kaltsas 2001, 361, no. 771 with ill. The 
Hellenistic archetype: LIMC V, 1990, 791-792 (Tran Tam Tinh); 
Eingartner 1991, 25-33, 56, 98 (concluding that the archetype was 
created in late Hellenistic Athens, he minimizes the significance of 
earlier Hellenistic variants of the type which seem to point to second- 
century B.C. Alexandria: 112-113, nos. 7-8, pls. I-II). Cf. also Malaise 


1997, 90. 

2019 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1193: Walters 
1988, 75-76, pl. 24a—b; von Moock 1998, 121-122, no. 206, pl. 26c-d; 
Kaltsas 2001, 354, no. 748 with ill. For the Korai at Hadrian’s Villa, see 
n. 68 below. 

2020 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 1233: von 
Moock 1998, 127, no. 231, pl. 31d-32; Kaltsas 2001, 323-324, no. 679 
with ill. 

2021 For the statue of Sophocles, the principal copy of which is in the 
Vatican (Vatican Museums, inv. no. 9973), see Vorster 1993, 154-159, 
no. 67, figs. 297-308; Vorster 2004, 415-416, 546, figs. 389a—-d. The most 
important example of the Aeschines statue comes from the Villa dei 
Papiri in Herculaneum (Naples, Museo Nazionale, inv. no. 6018): 
Wojcik 1986, 43-45, no. A3, pl. XXVI; Katakis 2002, 173, no. I with n. 
370; Mattusch 2005, 143-144, figs. 4.1-3; von den Hoff 2007, 21-22, 378, 
figs. 24a—b. For the portraits of Sophocles and Aeschines, see also 
Chapter 7. 

2022 Katakis 2002, 108-109, no. 116, pls. 122-124 (Epidauros Museum, 
inv. no. 13), 172-173 and 278-279 (catalogue and assessment of the 
copies). To these should be added the torso of the heroized Tiberius 
Claudius Theon from the Gymnasium of Messene (see Chapter 18, pp. 
561-562). 

2023 Polaschek 1969; Pfuhl and M6bius (1977, 61-62, 90-107, nos. 156- 
249, pls. 34-47) believe that there was a third-century B.C. model 
statue or series of comparable statues that inspired Hellenistic 
renderings of the type on grave stelai and sculptures in the round. 
Lewerentz (1993, 18-57) identifies a type I, noting that the statues 
numbered I.18 and 1.19 (figs. 12-13) do not wear a himation, but a 
chlamys pinned at the right shoulder; Zanker 1995, 254-258, figs. 5-8, 
13-14. 

2024 The production of himation-clad statues with inset heads carved 
separately, each portraying an individual, occurred on a mass scale, as 
shown by the significant numbers of such works found in many 
archaeological sites, for example the Agora of Athens; cf. Harrison 
1953, 74-78, nos. 57-62, pls. 38-40. On the wide dissemination of the 


type in Macedonia, see Gounari 2012. As regards the type on Attic 
stelai of the Roman period, von Moock (1998, 58-59) observes that 70% 
of men are portrayed in a chiton and himation, and 85% of these are 
in the “standard” type. 

2025 On the significance of the type in the Hellenistic period, which 
continued into the Roman era, see Zanker 1995, 254-261; Vlizos and 
Skopelitis 2004, 268 with no. 76 (D. Damaskos). For standardization 
and symbolic elements in the iconography of honorific statues, see 
Smith 1998. On the influence of this himation type on early togate 
figures: Filges 2000 (with pls. 16-21.1). On the ‘books’ in the hands of 
these figures: Voutiras 1989; von Moock 1998, 59; Smith 2006, 156-157 
(C. H. Hallett). 

2026 In addition to this torso (Corinth Museum, inv. no. S-74-26), 
fragments of at least one other Karyatid have been found in Corinth: 
Williams and Fisher 1975, 22-23, no. 26, pl. 8 (torso), and no. 27, pl. 7 
(fragments); Sturgeon 2003, 354 with n. 15, fig. 21.4. 

2027 Williams and Fisher 1975, 22 (probably in the reign of Nero); 
Sturgeon 2003, 354 (early Imperial). The dating is derived from 
comparison with the Korai of the Forum of Augustus in Rome, with 
which it clearly fits stylistically, and with those of Hadrian’s Villa at 
Tivoli (cf. Schmidt 1973, 7-19, figs. 1-22, pls. 1-5, and 19-30, figs. 23-43, 
pls. 6-32 respectively). On the fragmentary Kore F of the Erechtheion, 
see Lauter (1976, 29-31, figs. 15-18, pls. 52-56), whose numeration is 
followed here. 

2028 Cf. the fragmentary Korai from the Forum of Augustus (Schmidt 
[1973, 16, 46] notes that only two fragments of the heads come from 
copies of Korai B and E respectively), the four almost intact Korai at 
Hadrian’s Villa which in pairs reflect Korai C and D (Tivoli, Museo 
della Villa Adriana, inv. nos. 2233, 2236, 2238, 2239: Schmidt 1973, 26), 
and the two Korai in Copenhagen (Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, inv. nos. 
1291, 1942: Schmidt 1973, 27-30, pls. 33-37). Individual statues also 
copy the models of Kore C (Vatican Museums, inv. no. 2296: Schmidt 
1973, 32-34, pls. 42-45) and D (Florence, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 13708: Schmidt 1973, 30-31, pls. 38-41); only one 
(Mantua, Palazzo Ducale, inv. no. 6681: Schmidt 1973, 34-35, pls. 46- 


49) reproduces Kore E. 

2029 Corinth contains a comparable edifice, the so-called Captives’ 
Facade, with corresponding figures integrated into the piers of the 
upper storey: Strocka (2010, esp. 29-37, 45-74, 81-82, figs. 64-85, 136- 
138) dates it to the Neronian period (A.D. 54-68) instead of the second 
century A.D. as is generally accepted. 

2030 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 705: Bol 1998, 
29-31, 63-64, 67-68, 211 no. III.8, 214 no. Ca, pls. 123-125, 138-139 
(with bibliography); Bol 2004, 148, 508, fig. 102 (head). For the date, see 
Karanastasi 1986, 237 (A.D. 160-170); Bol 1998, 68 with n. 327 (the 
Antonine period, A.D. 138-188). 

2031 On this contest, known through the literary sources, in which 
Polykleitos (the eventual victor), Kresilas, and Phradmon also took 
part, together with copies of the types of Amazons attributed to these 
sculptors, see Bol 1998 (with bibliography; on the Mattei type 
specifically: 58-67, 206-214, nos. III1-15, pls. 106-127) and 2004 (a 
more succinct treatment). 

2032 These fragments have unfortunately not been fully published, so 
that we cannot be sure of their relationship to the Amazon in Athens: 
Spyropoulos 2001, 41-42; Spyropoulos 2006, 96-98, nos. 45-46. 

2033 Athens, Agora Museum, inv. no. S 1655a-c: Bol 1998, 210, no. III.6, 
pl. 117. 

2034 Astros Museum: Spyropoulos 2001, 26-27, 44, 129-132, 141-158, 
pls. 5-8; Spyropoulos 2006, 83-87, fig. 10. 

2035 For the myth and its iconography, see LIMC I, 1981, 37-200, sv. 
Achilleus (A. Kossatz-Deissmann), at 161-171; LIMC VII, 1994, 296-305, 
s.v. Penthesileia (E. Berger). 

2036 LIMC VII, 1994, 296-305, s.v. Penthesileia (E. Berger), at 303-304, 
305, nos. 59-67* (one other statuette from Greece [303, no. 61c*, from 
Philippi, first century B.C.] preserves Penthesilea’s upper body and 
Achilles’ left thigh. Since the 1960s, Berger (1967, with figs. 1-2 and pls. 
16-29) had from time to time proposed reconstructions using plaster 
casts of partial copies. On the date of the archetype: Ridgway 1990, 
280-283, pl. 139 (late Hellenistic or even early Imperial period); LIMC 
VII, 1994, 305 (Berger; 170/160 B.C.); Vorster 2007a, 316 (end of the 


second century B.C.). On the copies, see also Spyropoulos 2001, 129- 
158. 

2037 Spyropoulos 2001, 129-130, pl. 9; Spyropoulos 2006, 148, fig. 40. 
2038 See n. 68 above. On this topic, see also Bartman 1988, with figs. 1- 
12; Bol 1998, 152-153. 

2039 These Amazons are of the Sciarra (attributed to Polykleitos) and 
Mattei types (Tivoli, Museo della Villa Adriana, inv. nos. 2255, 2266): 
Bol 1998, 179-180, no. 1.10, pls. 16-17, and 210-211, no. III.7, pls. 118- 
119 respectively. 

2040 Bol 1988, 154; Spyropoulos 2006, 83, 85. On the so-called Pasquino 
group, see Vorster 2004, 312-314, 413 (bibliography), figs. 311, 312a, 
314a-b. 

2041 Stefanidou-Tiveriou 1993, esp. 148-150; Kokkorou-Alevra 2001, 
333-334, figs. 13-15. 

2042 Beroea Museum, inv. no. A376: Stefanidou-Tiveriou 1993, 283, no. 
136, pl. 71. The myth and its iconography: LIMC IV, 1988, 154-169, sv. 
Ganymedes (H. Sichtermann); Stefanidou-Tiveriou 1993, 128-131 (with 
bibliography and discussion). One other table support, of unknown 
provenance, follows the same type (Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum, inv. no. 2699): Stefanidou-Tiveriou 1993, 283-284, no. 137, pl. 
72, 

2043 Vatican Museums, inv. no. 2445: Sichtermann 1953, 40-46, 81-82, 
no. 106, pls. 3, 4.1-2, 6; LIMC IV, 1988, 154-169, at 166, no. 251* sv. 
Ganymedes (H. Sichtermann). Stefanidou-Tiveriou (1993, 128-131) has 
shown that the table supports are closely related to the archetype. 
Ridgway (1997, 247 with n. 25 and 27, pl. 58) regards the model as 
Hellenistic. 

2044 Cf. Fittschen 1969, 236. 

2045 Wrede (1981, 44) notes Macedonia as the exception; Karanastasi 
1986, 278-279. 

2046 Koch and Sichtermann 1982, 378. A likely exception is found in 
the scene of a bearded rider confronting a boar on the left end of a 
sarcophagus from the Academy of Plato, with Erotes hunting lions on 
the front, garlands on the back, and Bellerophon with Pegasus on the 
right end. Even if boar-hunting is associated mainly with Meleager, no 


indications exist for identifying the rider directly with the hero 
(Ephorate of Antiquities, City of Athens, Storerooms inv. no. M2494): 
Oakley 2011, 14, 70, no. 4, pl. 5. For a detailed discussion of portraits in 
mythological scenes on Roman sarcophagi, see Newby 2011. 

2047 Cf. Karanastasi 1987, 390-400. See also p. 627 n. 26 above. 

2048 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 129: 
Schuchhardt 1963, 31-32 (esp. for the findspot); Karanastasi 1987, 408- 
410, no. BI12, pl. 35.1 (for the date). Cf. Chapter 12. 

2049 Athens, National Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 264 
(Asklepios), 274 (Athena): Katakis 2002, 23-25, 73-75, 200-204, nos. 21, 
70, pls. 26-27, 88-89a; Stirling 2008, 147-149, fig. 35. 

2050 City of Athens Ephorate of Antiquities, Storerooms inv. no. 
M2549: Katakis 2012, 106-114, figs. 5-9. On this work of Agorakritos, 
see Despinis 2005. 


2051 Corinth Museum: Stirling 2008, 93-126, nos. 1-9 (catalogue), 127- 
156 (analysis and conclusions), figs. 1, 3-15, 17-25, 36-39. 

2052 Lucian Somn. 2: A\i®wv épydtnv ayabov eivat Kai cvvapyootiy 
Kai E€puoyAvuged. 

2053 This does not necessarily represent a lesser accomplishment, 
even if certain ancient authors extolled monolithic statues, ex uno 
lapide in Pliny’s phrase (HN 36.36) about the children of Leto (Apollo 
and Artemis) in a chariot and of Laocoon (HN 36.37) or ex eodem 
lapide concerning the punishment of Dirce (HN 36.34). According to 
Pausanias (8.37.3), the cult statues of Demeter and Despoina in 
Lykosoura were év6¢ Guoiwe Aidou; he specifies that ta mavta éotiv cic 
Ai8oc. The Lykosoura statues, however, consist of several assembled 
elements: see Marcadé 2001, 273. 

2054 Pl. Leg. 956a: GvAov SE LOVdsvAov Ott Av EBEAN Tig AvaTLBETW, Kai 
AiBou WoavTWC TpOG TA KOLVa iepd. 

2055 This essay does not pretend to be exhaustive; in each case some 
typical examples and basic bibliography are provided. Unless 
otherwise specified, all dates are B.C. 

2056 The essential studies are still Adam 1966 (80-82) and Claridge 
1990. To these should be added Marcadé 1969, which provides, based 
on the Hellenistic sculpture of Delos, a typology of attachments and 
ways of assembling sculptures, thus basic and general terminology. 
Certain articles in Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire are still useful, 
e.g. “Sculptura,” DarSag 4.2 (1918): 1136-1156 (C. Dugas), esp. 1143- 
1146. Some recent publications on specific points complement these 
contributions, but no real comprehensive study exists, often making it 
necessary to consult publications of individual monuments; some are 
exemplary in regard to the attention they devote to piecing, for 
example Ashmole 1951 (Demeter of Knidos); Ohly 1976 (temple of 
Aphaia on Aigina); Waywell 1978 (the Mausoleum of Halikarnassos). 
For the Archaic period, in addition to Claridge’s contribution, see 
Hermary (1998 and 2003), Rolley (1994, 58-83), and Sturgeon (2006, 
50-59). Palagia (2006b) addresses the subject in passing for the 
Classical period; for the fourth century, Jacob 2003 and 2007. Jockey 
(1993) offers a lengthy discussion of the Hellenistic sculpture of Delos. 


Studies by Marcadé on the statues from Lykosoura and Claros 
(Marcadé 2001) and from Xanthos (Marcadé and Davesne 1992), as 
well as by Hamiaux (2004) on the Nike of Samothrace, have cast new 
light on Hellenistic sculpture. 

2057 Despinis (2004, 251 n. 31) borrows the term from Lechat (1918- 
1919); the designation is applied to statues which combine different 
sorts of marble: white for the flesh, coloured marbles for the body. To 
my knowledge, Quatremére-de-Quincy (1814, 37-44) was the first to 
use this term with the same meaning. 

2058 Despinis 2004, 250 n. 26. For the statue from Morgantina, see 
Marconi 2016. For sculpture in Magna Graecia, see Barletta 2006, 92- 
107. 

2059 London, British Museum, 1000: Waywell 1978, 97-103, no. 26, pls. 
13-15. 

2060 Two heads of island marble, probably from Paros, are preserved: 
Leto from the east pediment, Delphi Museum, inv. no. 321 (Croissant 
2003, 73-74, no. 8, pls. 15-17), and Dionysos from the west pediment, 
Delphi Museum, inv. no. 2380 (Croissant 2003, 85-87, no. 33, pls. 34— 
41). According to Stelios Triantis (Croissant 2003, 85 n. 1), the head of 
Dionysos may be of higher quality Pentelic marble than the body. 

2061 Schrader 1939, 56-57, no. 14, figs. 16-17, pls. 25-26; Jacob 2011, 
108-110, fig. 5. Sturgeon (2006, 53 n. 69) also mentions that different 
marbles are combined in certain Archaic statues. 

2062 Lebessi 2002, figs. 1-4, 7-11. 

2063 Schrader 1939, 86-90, no. 41, figs. 52-57, pls. 53-57; Claridge 1990, 
140-142, fig. 6; Sturgeon 2006, 52, fig. 19. 

2064 London, British Museum, 1003: Waywell 1978, 86-88, no. 2, fig. 
10, pl. 6. The bust of the Persian horseman (London, British Museum, 
1045; Waywell 1978, 110-112, no. 34, pl. 18) was joined at waist level. 
2065 Hamiaux (2004, 128-129) gives a list, not comprehensive, of 
Hellenistic statues composed of several blocks. 

2066 For details, see Hamiaux 2004. 

2067 Marcadé 2001. 

2068 Sanders 1996. 

2069 Roger 1939. In April 2012, I identified two new blocks belonging 


to the lion, one of them lying in the courtyard of the Amphipolis 
Museum. At the current time, the lion is quite fragmentary and has 
been completed in concrete. 

2070 Amphissa Museum. Themelis 1998; Jacob 2003, figs. 2-7. 

2071 Despinis 2004, 250-251. 

2072 Despinis 2004, 251 n. 31.The Greeks seem to have shown 
moderation in the combined employment of coloured marbles, 
especially as polychromy obliterated the contrasts. In the Roman 
period, on the other hand, combining coloured stones for vivid 
contrasts was favoured; see, e.g. De Nuccio and Ungaro 2002 
(catalogue of the 2002-2003 Rome exhibition). 

2073 Rolley 1994, 77-78. 

2074 This is the case with, for example, the Morgantina Aphrodite 
(Chapter 15, Fig. 15) (Aidone, Museo Archeologico), the top of whose 
head was of stucco (Rolley 1994, 77) or limestone (Marconi 2016, 3-4). 
2075 Holtzmann 2010, 46; Marconi 2016, 3 nn. 5-6. Strocka (1967) 
compiles 104 examples of heads whose volume was supplemented 
with stucco. 

2076 Schafer 1996, 2013 and 2016. 

2077 Hamiaux 2014; Hamiaux et al. 2014. 

2078 Even the colossus of the Naxians, which boasted of being 
monolithic, had metal elements: on its chest, small round holes were 
intended for the fixing of the ends of the locks hanging in front of the 
ears or decorative elements of the hairstyle. As the torso preserves no 
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